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1.  A  COXPSHDIUX  OF  XKOLIIBH  IITEBATUBB,  ohxoaxMotfMilj  anwi««d,  fnui 
It  John  ManderlUe  (14th  oeniuij)  to  WlUlam  Cowper,  (dooe  <tf  ldUi.iM&iiu7;>  egnabting  of 
lographioal  SkeicfaM  of  the  Anthon,  SelecCioiif  from  their  works;  with  Note  ocplanatory  and 
lustrfttiye,  and  directing  to  the  best  editioiia,  and  to  -ftrione  crtttotenu.  Designed  a>  a  text- 
M>k  for  the  highest  rlsiwei  in  Schools  and  for  Junior  rlsHsei  in  Oolleges,  as  well  as  for  private 
!«dlng.    Bj  Charles  D.  dereland.    Slerenth  Thousand.    (18&3.) 

This  work  has  been  extendrely  introduced,  as  a  tezt-boolc,  in  Pnblio  Hig^  and  Konoal 
■hools,  and  in  Colleges,  Female  Semfnariee,  Academies,  and  priTato  Seminaries  ihroughont 
le  United  States. 

The  JbUowing  ofdnlons  of  the  work  are  selected  from  a  large  number  of  a  highly  6QmplfmeRt> 
Tj  charaoter,  reosired  from  gmtlemen  eminent  alike  as  literary  men  and  instruotors  of 
outh. 

Finom  BL  Sec.  Monto  Jbtter,  DJ). 

PkOaddphid,  Dee.  0, 1S47. 
HaTlng,  some  yean  slnoB,  meditated  a  dmilar  undertaking,  I  can  appreciate,  in  a  measore,  . 
he  diAculties  with  which  you  were  called  to  contend,  and  the  skill  with  which  you  have  sur- 
oounted  ttiem.  The  selections  seem  to  me  to  be  made  with  mudi  taste  and  judgment,  and  I 
annot  but  regard. this  volume  as  a  vexy  valuable  addition  to  our  School  Literature.  The  ha.- 
erejit  with  wlUdi  a  youns  kinfrwoman,  in  whose  hands  I  have  placed  it,  is  studying  it.  Is  an 
emesi  of  the  reoeptlon  which  it  must  meet  in  the  more  advanced  claoses  of  our  higher  scho^ 
br  both  sexes.  Avoatwo  Poma. 

Jflnm  Pn^euot  OoodriA,  </  Talt  CbBege, 

I  have  read  l^vfiMsor  Cleveland's  *' Compendium  of  English  Literature**  with  lively  Interest 
rhe  selections  are  made  with  uncommon  taste  and  Judgment.  The  biographical  notices  and 
•ritical  estimates  prefixed  to  the  extracts  appear  to  me  accurate  and  discriminating,  and  they 
»rtainly  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  work,  whldi  supplies  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt, 
ind  which  must,  I  think,  when  known,  be  deemed  an  alxnost  indispensable  auxiliary  in  the 
highest  classes  of  our  sdiools  and  academies,  in  the  study  of  Kngllsh  Uterature. 

JV'eie  Haven,  Janmanr  ao,  1848.  Chauhgkt  A.  CtoODUCH. 

FHm  JUt.  CharUs  B.  Baddede,  D.D,y  Profetmr  ^MeBtduia  PkOomtph^  ami  Jt^'rt 

LUerature  in  Dartmouth  OHUgt, 

DaTtmoidh  OdOfgt,  Fkbfiuay  15, 1848. 
My  Dear  Sir:— I  have  read  your  Compendium  wKh  great  satlsfoctkm  and  delight.  It  Is  a 
irork  much  needed,  and  exeeedini^y  well  executed.  The  plan  is,  so  for  as  I  know,  quite  ori- 
^nal ;  the  btographloal  sketches  are  Judicious  and  elegantly  written ;  and  the  selection  of  authors, 
&nd  ck  passsges  mm.  their  works,  in  an  eminent  degree  fitted  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
most  finished  and  most  wholesome  portions  of  our  literature— the  richest,  noblest  literature  the 
world  has  yet  produced. 

jnvm  Oeorge  B.  JBrnermm,  Jbg.,  Author  of  "  The  Sdkoobiuutert*'  «fe.  dk. 

BMbm,  Jfordk  7, 1848. 

My  Dear  Sir:— I  ooght  long  ago  to  have  acknowledged  your  vexy  agreeable  present  of  the 
Dompendlum  of  Enf^i  Literature.  It  Is  Just  the  thing  I  had  been  wLAIng  to  see,  and  I  tliank 
jrou  li:v  It.  I  have  examined  it  with  great  care,  and  have  found  It  better  suited  than  any  other 
volume  I  have  seen,  to  be  a  text-book  in  the  stiidy  of  the  history  of  Kngllsh  literature.  In  siae 
it  Is  of  a  right  medium,  not  being  of  hopdess  length,  but  yet  long  enough  to  make  a  deep  im- 
preMdon,  and  to  give  a  fiilr  view  of  the  writings  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  Kngllsh  writers  In 
proM  and  verse.  The  Mographical  notices  are  Judidous,  and  the  extracts  are  made  with  taste 
and  discrimination,  and  present  most  attractive  specimens  of  the  treasures  of  our  incomparable 
English  language. 

I  have  adopted  It  in  my  school,  and  have  found  it  so  useftal  and  interesting  that  I  hope  It  will 
obtain  the  droulaUon  which  it  so  richly  deserves.    EespeclAilly  yours, 

QiO.  B.  Simsoif. 


Dear  Sir 

pendium  o; 


From  the  Bmt.  B.  P.  AyddaU,  D.D^fformaiy  Praidml  of  Woodward  QOege. 

CtndnmaHy  March  IB,  1848. 
uliar  and  very  great  satlsflMstkm,  your  "  Corn- 
it  lealiaos  what  I  had  long  since  sketched  In 
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my  mm  ndad,  bat  had  hardly  dared  to  expect  to  aee  In  eadrtenoe;  ^^m  grmt,  becaoM  it  to 
pr^MTed  with  ao  nodi  Utenxy  taate  and  Judgment,  and  erlnoea  tbrongbont  m  strict  a  TCcard 
for  poti^  of  nomls.  'Wblla  ite  eharacter  ie  mieh  m  preeminently  flte  it  t>r  Gollegee  and  High 
Srtwftiii,  and  the  mora  adTaneed  rlewHeiii,  both  male  end  female,  in  all  our  Aoademieal  Inatitn- 
tkma.  It  will  be  fooad  Tcsy  inetruBliTa  to  prdiBarional  and  literary  men,  generally;  and  to  that 
laurga,  and  I  am  h^^y  to  beliere,  increaaing  rlam  of  oar  boslnen  men,  who  treasure  np  their 
leisure  moaaente  and  derote  them  to  the  cvutiratlon  of  their  intellect  and  taate. 
.  I  AkI  entirely  eonfldent  of  the  anoeeM  of  yonr  book ;  and  ae  it  i*  educated  mind  that  mlea 
\  tbe  world,  ao  I  expect  great,  and  aalntary,  and  lasting  effeota  ftom  the  general  introdncUoB  of 
'  —  eoond,  and  pvre,  and  taateful  a  work  aa  that  yon  hare  prepared. 


>  I 


Binoerely  your  friend, 


B.  P.  ATnxLOTt. 


X 
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Jim  Ae  XofMiM  XOcnny  OamtUy  ^Murt^  1861. 

«  The  fannienM  labour  bestowed  in  the  preparation  of  such  a  work,  ia  at  once  obrioaa,  and  wa 
can  bear  iealimony  to  the  judgment  and  taate  displayed  hj  the  compiler.  Mr.  Clerelaad  has 
rendered  good  serrioe  to  the  ranse  of  sound  education  hj  the  publication  of  this  dasa-book, 
which,  we  trust,  will  be  as  widely  tntroduoed  into  the  schools  of  this  country  as  it  is  already  in 
America.  The  work  has  keen  studlotfsly  prepared  with  a  view  to  the  moral  A  well  as  to  the 
Intelleetual  tanprorement  of  the  rising  generation,  and  whether  as  an  educational  book  or  one 
fbr  ptifate  reading.  It  is  among  the  best  Oompendiums  of  English  LUerature." 
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2.  svoihh  uxe^tubs  of  the  mjujs'iKEjrrH  cehtuby,  ehroooiogioauy 

arranged.  CbnSlBting  of  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Authors  and  Selections  fttm  their  worlcs; 
with  Motes  explanatoiy,  BlnstratiTe,  and  directing  to  the  beet  editions  and  rarfous  criticisms; 
being  a  Seqaal  to  tlie  <*  Gompendium  of  English  Literature."  By  Charlas  D.  CleTeland.  Stereo- 
type edition.  Second  Thousand.    (18&8.) 

This  sequel  to  the  **  Compendium"  comprises  blogr^phloal  sketdiea  and  seUsOons  from  the 
writings  of  Bm^idi  authors  who  itoi  within  the  present  century,  and  those  at  present  liTing. 


The  Tolame  theretme  embraces  a  large  number  of  authors  who  JUmrithed  In  the  last  century. 
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FROM   NOTICES   OF  THE   PRESS. 

"TBe  arrangidfentt^roagbout  are  Judldous,  and  the  selections  hare  been  made  with  the 
nieast  discrimination.  The  Tolume  is  one  well  calculated  to  grace  as  well  the  library  as  the 
centre4able,  and  to  be  reftrred  to  again  and  again  with  pleasure.  It  is  ftiU  of  inlbrmataon,  and 
may  well  be  rlawilbed  as  a  casket  of  literary  gems." — ^Amm.  Jii^ifirer,  FhSLa. 

''It  is  quite  snfldent  of  this  noble  Tolnme  to  sst  that  it  is  based  on  the  plan  of  the  author's 
"GoBBpei^lnm  of  English  Uteratnre,"  a  work  which  has  more  judicious  reading  and  sterling 
exoeUenoa  than  any  other  erer  issued  fbr  similar  purposes." — Amtrieaaik  Oowriery  PkUada. 

''It  is  a  work  of  acholarship  and  taste,  and  embodies  an  amount  of  admirable  sentiment, 
lofty  doquenoe,  and  true  poetry,  which  makes  us  proud  that  we  speak  the  tongue  of  English- 
men. PraC  C.  has  had  the  heart  of  the  philanthropist  and  the  Christian,  while  exercising  the 
eye  of  the  critic,  and  has  not  only  kept  out  every  thing  offensiTo  to  religion,  but  grouped  to- 
gether some  of  the  best  gems  tn  morals  and  religwa  to  be  fbund  ia  the  language." — New  York 
EttmgtUtL 

''Mr.  Oereland,  In  this  and  In  his  ftmner  work,  the  'Oorapendlum  of  English  Literature,' 
prior  to  the  10th  century,  has  had  a  hl^ier  aim  than  ordinary  eompflera.  He  has  not  choaen  a 
few  brillifluat  writers,  in  order  to  make  a  flashy  book,  nor  is  his  idea  to  giro  a  *  smattering'  to 
the  reader,  a  slight  acquaintance  with  works  which  ought  to  be  thoroughly  known  fay  cTery- 
body.  His  book  is  ratner  like  a  bill  of  fcre  to  some  splendid  entertainment,  which  it  is  wtfl 
raroftilly  to  examine,  beflbre  beginning  to  partake ;  or  like  a  table  of  contents  to  some  huge 
Toiume,  which  will  tniorm  you  what  there  is  to  be  found,  and  enable  you  to  choose  for  your- 
srif  whereto  begin  to  read." — Norton* t  LUerarjf  Advertuer,  New  York. 

''We  eonimend  the  sdeetion  to  all  who  wish  to  keep  the  well  of  English  undeSled,  and  to 
resist  the  tendency  of  the  popular  literature  of  the  day."— Cbaimoa  Sehou  Journal,  JBoston. 

"The  Tolnme  abounds  in  erUences  of  the  author's  Ikmiliarity  with  the  beat  English  writers 
of  this  eentury,  and  with  their  best  passages.  An  almost  boundless  Held  belbre  him,  he  has 
collected  enough  of  its  producta  within  a  small  compass  to  excite  an  admiration  for  Its  raat 
ririies.  He  has  also  made  suoh  selections  as  to  giye  a  dear  Insight  into  the  tone  and  style  of 
the  wriiera  from  wlkom  he  quotes"— JVoMofial  En,  WathingUm. 
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COMPENDIUM 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 


OSROMOLOGIOALLT  ABBANGBU^ 


FROM 


SIR   JOHN   MANDEVILLE 


TO 


WILLIAM   COWPER. 


CONSISTING  OP 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SK£TCH£S  OV  THE  AUTHORSi  SELECTIONS  PROM  THEDl 
WORKS)  WITH  NOTKS^r  EXPLANATORY,  ILLUSTRATIVE,  AND 
biRBCTINa  TO  THE  BEST  EDITIONS  AND  TO 
VARIOUS   CRITiaSMS. 

AS  A  nXX«O0C  FM  TBI  HIQflDnV  GLAffin  n  SOIKKIU  AW  fO*  JUMIOE  OLABUI  B 
OOLLIOn.  AS  WUX  AS  F0&  PUT  ATX  BJADINO. 
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CHARLES  D.  CLEVELAND. 
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STKRXOTTPI  SimiOS. 
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Entered  ■peordliic  to  aoCorOoiiBraM^  la  Cbt  fMr  IMt.  by 

CBABLBS  D.  CLEVSLAKD, 

to  the  Gterk'a  OOoe  pf  the  District  Oonrt  te  the  Eastern  OMzM.  of  Pttuisjlvaiite. 


E.  C.  &  J.  B.  hereby  annoance  that  they  have  just  published 
the  Stereotype  Edition  of  "English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century/'  on  the  plan  of  the  '*  Compendium/'  and  supplementary  to 
it.  The  list  of  Authors  in  this  new  edition  contains  twenty-seyen 
names  which  were  not  comprised  in  the  former  edition.  The  volume 
is  similar  in  typography  and  general  appearance  to  the  '*  Compen- 
dium," and  contains  785  pages  of  the  same  size  as  those  of  this  work; 
The  price  is  also  similar. 

Philabblphia,  September f  1853. 


STBBOTTPD  BT  L.  JOmMH  kMD  OO, 

rHnADKLFBIA. 
PKIKTBD  BT  r.  K.  AHO  P.  Q.  OOUUCB. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Thx  following  work  is,  perhaps,  as  much  the  offspring  of  necessit^r,  as  of  a 

fcjve  for  the  sobject.     In  1834,  very  soon  after  I  opened  my  School  for  Yoimg 

Ladies  in  this  city,  I  felt  greatly  the  want  of  a  book  to  give  my  first  or  **fim;)h- 

ing '  ^lass  a  knowledge  of  the  best  British  Poets  and  Prose  writers,  arranged 

in  a  chronological  order,  to  show  the  progress  of  the  English  language,  with 

short  accounts  of  the  authors  and  of  their  works,  and  such  notes  as  would 

direct  the  reader  to  the  best  editions  of  tlie  writers,  to  the  various  criticisms 

npon  them,  ai»d  to  other  books  upon  kindred  subjects  which  might  be  read 

with  profit.     Bat  such  a  work  I  could  not  find.    Accordingly,  in  1838,  I 

printed,  solely  for  the  use  of  my  pupils,  a  small  syllabus  of  the  names  of 

most  of  the  British  authors,  with  the  dates  of  their  binh  and  death,  arranged 

under  the  di^rent  sovereigns.    From  this  syllabus  I  delivered  a  series  of 

lectures,  fiain  time  to  time,  until  I  had  gone  through  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 

when  I  determined,  about  four  years  ago,  to  prepare,  as  soon  as  I  could,  a 

work  like  the  present.    But  numerous  avocations  have,  until  now,  prevented 

me  fiom  oompleting  my  design. 

I  have  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  myself  to  give  this  brief  history  of  my  book, 
lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  the  hint  of  it  was  taken  from  Chambers's 
**  Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature,''  recently  reprinted  in  this  country.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  apparent,  that,  years  before  that  work  was  published,  I  had 
matured  the  plan  of  this,  and  had  gathered  materials  for  it  Besides,  tlie 
*^  Cyclopedia,"  excellent  as  it  is,  is  on  a  different  plan,  and  far  too  voluminous 
for  the  object  for  which  the  "Compendium"  is  intended:  yet  the  two,  so  for 
fiDoi  conflictii^  with  each  other,  may  be  mutual  aids ;  for  I  should  hope  that 
my  own  work  would  give  the  reader  a  greater  longing  to  extend  his  inqui- 
ries into  the  same  most  interesting  subject-*-one  so  rich  in  every  thing  that 
can  refine  the  taste,  enlarge  the  understanding,  and  improve  tlie  heart 

In  making  selections  for  my  work,  I  have  not  been  prevented  irom  insert- 
ing many  pieces  because  they  bad  previously  been  selected  by  odiers ;  for  I 
did  not  deem  myself  to  be  wiser,  or  to  possess  a  better  taste,  than  hundreds 
who  have  gleaned  irom  the  same  rich  field.  Hence,  while  much,  to  the 
generality  of  readers,  will  be  new,  some  extracts  may  also  be  found  that  will 
be  fomiliar.  But,  like  old  friends,  their  re-appearance,  I  hope,  will  be  hailed 
with  pleasure.  Besides,  I  have  constantly  endeavored  to  bear  in  mind  a 
tmth,  which  even  those  engaged  in  education  may  sometimes  forget,  that 
what  is  well  known  to  us,  must  be  new  to  every  successive  generation ;  and, 
therefore,  that  all  books  of  selections  designed  for  them,  should  contain  a 
poition  of  such  pieces  as  all  of  any  pretensions  to  taste  have  united  to  admire. 
Milton's  **  Invocation  to  Light,"  Pope's  **  Messiah,'*  Goldsmith's  «  Village  Pas- 
tor," and  Gray's  **  Elegy"  are  illustradons  of  my  meaning. 

But  if  any  one  should  miss  some  favorite  piece,  let  him  reflect  that  I  could 
not  put  in  every  thing,  and  be  assured  that  oflen,  very  often  I  have  felt  no 
little  pain  in  being  compelled,  from  my  narrow  limits,  to  reject  pieces  of 
acknowledged  beauty  and  merit  Let  him  but  propose  to  himself,  too,  the 
task  of  bringing  the  beauties  of  English  Literature  into  a  duodecimo  of  seven 
hundred  pages,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  little  inclined  to  censure  my  defi- 
ciencies. I  say  not  this  to  deprecate  criticism.  On  the  contrary,  I  invite  it, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  have  all  the  faults  in  the  work — ^both  of  omission  and 
ocKnmissaoB — ^fiiithfully  pointed  out 
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In  the  preparation  and  execution  of  this  work,  I  tnist  I  have  not  been  nq 
mindful  of  the  great,  the  solemn  responsibility  that  rests  upon  iiim  who  is 
preparing  a  book  which  may  form  the  ta^te,  direct  the  judgment,  and  mould 
the  opinions  of  tliousands  of  the  rising  generation ;  and  I  hope  and  pray  that 
it  may  contain  not  one  line,  original  or  selected,  which  can  have  the  least 
ii^jurions  efifect  upon  a  single  mind;  not  one  hne  which,  ** dying,  I  might  wish 
to  blot;" — ^but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  render  good  service  to  the  causa 
of  sound  education ;  may  exert,  wherever  read,  a  wholesome  moral  influ- 
ence ;  and  impress  upon  the  minds  of  tlie  young,  principles  essential  to  their 
well-being  and  happiness  (or  time  and  for  eternity— -principles  in  harmony 
with  everlasting  truth. 

-   CHARLES  D.  CLEVELAND. 

pBlLADBLFHLi,  November  2,  1847. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Thouoh  it  is  but  ten  months  since  the  first  edition  of  fifteen  hundred 
oupies  of  the  '^Compendium"  was  published,  it  is  now  exhausted.  For  the 
great  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received,  I  am  truly  grateful,  and  have 
felt  that  I  could  return  my  thanks  in  no  way  more  suitable  than  by  endeavor- 
ing to  make  the  second  edition  (now  to  be  in  a  permanent  form)  as  much 
better  as  my  experience  in  the  use  of  the  first  edition,  further  reading  and  re- 
search, and  the  suggestions  of  many  literary  friends  would  enable  me  to  do. 
Accordingly,  the  present  stereotyped  edition  will  be  found  to  be  considerably 
enlarged,  and  I  would  hope  materially  improved.  To  state  all  the  additions, 
however,  would  be  impracticable  in  tiie  limits  of  a  preface.  I  must  therefore 
confine  myself  to  the  most  important 

First  There  are  in  this  edition,  numerically,  seventy-six  more  pages  than 
in  the  first;  but  owing  to  a  trifling  enlargement  of  the  page,  and  to  the  notes 
being  printed  in  a  smaller  type,  there  are,  at  least,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
more  pages  of  the  same  size  and  tjrpe  as  the  first  edition.  Yet  for  all  thiS| 
no  advance  in  the  price  is  contemplated  by  the  publishers. 

Second.  Thirty-five  new  authors  have  been  added;  they  are  the  following >— 
John  Gower,  James  L  of  Scotiand,  John  Still,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Thomas 
Ovctbury,  Francis  Beaumont,  Lady  Elizabeth  Carey,  John  Fletcher,  John 
Bonne,  Michael  Drayton,  George  Herbert,  Gervase  Markham,  William  Ha- 
bington,  Richard  Lovelace,  Catherine  Philips,  Sir  William  Davenant,  Marga- 
ret Duchess  of  Newcastie,  Edward  Hyde  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Owen  Felltiiaro, 
Robort  Leighton,  Anne  Killegrew,  Henry  Vaughan,  Aime  Finch,  Esther  Van* 
homrigh,  George  Sewell,  John  Arbuthnot,  Elizabeth  Rowe,  Thomas  Yalden, 
Elizabetii  Toilet,  Lady  Montagu,  Catherine  Talbot,  Thomas  Chatterton,  Tobias 
Smollet,  Mrs.  Greville,  William  Pitt  Earl  of  Chatham. 

Third.  Many  new  selections  will  be  found  from  the  prose  writings  of  the 
poets  given  in  the  first  edition — {\com  Chaucer,  Wyatt,  Southwell,  Spenser, 
Sandys,  Gay,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Sir  William  Jones.  These,  with  the  prose 
selections  from  other  poets  previously  given,  will  fully  substantiate  the  re 
mark  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  that  our  best  poets  will  be  found  to  have 
equally  excelled  in  prose. 
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Fonzth.  Many  more  specimens  of  the  English  female  mind  will  be  fbnnd 
in  this  edition.  The  reader,  however,  mtist  bear  in  mind  tbkt  the  most  dis- 
tingmahed  female  writers  of  England  have  been  during  the  present  centuiy, 
into  which  it  was  not  my  porpose  to  enter. 

FiAh.  This  edition  will  be  found  to  be  eniicaed  also  with  many  mora 
specimens  of  epistolary  correspondence-— not  only  the  most  interestiiig  por- 
tions of  an  author's  writings,  as  they  show  us  more  plainly  the  workings  of 
his  heart;  but  the  most  permanently  valuable,  serving  as  models  in  that 
branch  of  literature  with  which  every  one  must,  more  or  less,  be  practically 
conversant  The  letters  of  Wyatt,  Temple,  Gay,  Gray,  Pope,  Montagu,  Jones, 
and  Cowper,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  considered  as  adding  much  to  the  value  of 
the  **  Compendium." 

The  changes  that  have  been  made  in  a  few  of  the  authors  were  not  made 
witbovt  substantial  reasons,  which  I  tUnk  it  proper  concisely  to  state.— ^Moax. 
The  previous  aoconnt  of  the  Utopia  was  too  meagre  to  give  a  correct  idea 
of  k ;  and  tfiere  were  some  points  in  the  author's  life  that  deserved  to 
be  brought  out,  to  do  justice  to  his  character. — Mavluow.  The  beautiflil 
song^  *  The  Passionate  Shepherd  to  his  Love,''  is  now  printed  as  ibnnd 
in  Sir  Egerton  Brydges's  elegant  edition  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Poems, 
which  I  took  the  pains  to  procure,  tliough  but  one  hundred  copies  of 
it  were  printed.  It  b  now,  doubtless,  correct ;  and  who  will  not  be  struck 
with  its  superior  beauty  f — SomrawELi.  One  of  his  poems  I  had  to  omit,  to 
make  room  lor  some  of  his  €X]ualIy  charming  prose/— Ekolish  MiirsTaxiST. 
The  changing  of  the  ballad  of  the  **  Demon  Lover,''  fbr  the  longer  and  fair  richer 
one  of  "  Sir  Patridc  Spens,"  every  one  must  deem  an  improvement— Thaks- 
XATiov  ov  ras  Bf  blb.  The  aoconnt  of  the  most  important  versions  of  the 
Hble  is  now  given,  chronologically  arranged,  with  some  additional  remarks 
on  the  value  of  our  present  version. — Shakstxabb.  '<0thelk>'8  Defence,"  being 
more  oommon,  is  left  out  for  two  dioice  extracts  that  are  less  known.—- Sib 
Waitsb  Ralbios.  More  change  has  been  made  in  this  author  than  in  any 
other,  as  I  was  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  Sir  E.  Biydges's  edition  of  h'3 
works.  **The  Nymph's  Reply"  is  now  printed  correctly,  and  every  one  mu^ 
see  its  greatei  beauty.  The  "Soul's  Errand"  is  given  to  him  fbr  reasons 
stated  in  the  note  under  the  piece. — Bcv  Jokbob.  An  additional  piece  of 
poetry  and  of  prose. — Gkorob  Sajtdts.  An  extract  from  the  Preface  to  his 
travels. — Cbashaw.  A  portion  of  his  spirited  version  of  the  twenty-third 
Psalnt — Jxbbmt  Tatlor.  Instead  of  the  *^  Ephesian  Woman,"  will  be  found 
those  most  instructive  remarks,  **  What  is  Life  ?"— Miltox.  Considerable 
change  will  be  found  in  this  author.  I  was  very  desirous  to  give  one  of  his 
poetical  pieces  entire,  and  selected  his  ^  Lycidas,"  which,  of  all  his  minor 
pieces,  ranks  next  in  merit  to  **Comus."  This  obliged  me  to  throw  out  the 
extracts  from  **  L' Allegro,"  and  <*  II  Penseroso,"  and  two  extracts  from  '^  Para- 
dise Lost'*  I  regretted  the  loss  of  these  the  less,  as  they  are  more  generally 
known.  I  also  added  two  extracts  from  "  Paradise  Regained,"  and  another 
of  his  exquisite  **  Sonnets."  The  extracts,  also,  from  Dr.  Symmons's  and  from 
Sir  E.  Brydges's  Life  of  this  **  greatest  of  great  men,"  will  be  deemed  choice 
additions. — ^Abjdbs  w  Mabvkli..  His  **  Song  of  the  Emigrants"  is  now  printed 
from  the  best  edition  of  his  works :  the  alterations,  though  trifling  in  number, 
avo  certainly  for  the  better.— Saxvxl  Bcttlxb.  This  was  one  author  from 
whom  I  thought  I  could  take  two  pages,  without  much  loss. — ^Waltob.  The 
additions  fiom  this  author  will,  I  am  sure,  be  considered  an  improvement 
Dbtbbb.  Instead  of  the  "  Character  of  Shaftesbury,"  the  reader  will  fiud 
the  beautiful  **Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne  Killegrew,"  and  an  addi- 
tiunal  extract  from  his  prose  works :  his  remarks  on  Spenser  and  Miitoc  I 
havo  left  oat,  as  they  are  hardly  worthy  of  his  genius."  -Abbiiob.  To  the  ex- 
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tracts  from  this  author  I  haye  added  two  papers  cm  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  and 
a  portion  of  his  poetical  Epistle  to  Lord  Halifax.  I  left  out  the  two  hymns, 
beginning,  **  When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God,"  and,  "  How  are  thy  servants 
blest,  O  Lord,"  because  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  wrote  them.  Addison 
introduces  them  in  the  Spectator,  as  if  they  were  the  production  of  another ; 
and  the  editor  of  Andrew  MarvelFs  works,  Edward  Thompson,  makes  it 
appear  very  probable  that  they  were  written  by  his  author,  as  they  were 
found  among  his  manuscripts  in  his  hand-writing,  with  some  variations. — 
Gat.  His  letter  on  the  **  Village  Lovers"  is  a  gem. — Swift.  His  satire  on 
**Tnmsubstantiation"  is  omitted  for  two  reasons:  the  subject  is  too  sacred  for 
such  a  weapon,  and  the  doctrine  too  absurd  for  refutation.  Instead  of  this, 
the  reader  will  find  a  still  more  humorous  piece, — ^that  on  **  Partridge^s 
Death." — Pope.  The  extracts  from  the  **  Essay  on  Criticism,"  the  "  Essay  on 
Man,"  and  his  **  Letter  to  Steele,'*  additional;  and  the  extracts  from  the  '*Rape 
of  the  Lock"  better  arranged.— TaoMsoir.  **  The  Loves  of  the  Birds,"  **A 
Summer  Scene,"  "A  Thunder-Shower,"  <*The  Springs  of  Rivers,"  and  '*A 
Man  perishing  in  the  Snows  of  Winter,"  additional — ^Bouitsbbokb.  **  The 
Use  of  History,"  additional. — Gbat.  His  **  Ode  on  a  distant  Prospect  of  Eton 
CSoUege,"  the  exquisitely  beautiful  **  Song,"  and  the  four  **  Letters,"  additionaL — 
GoLDBXiTH.  The  ^  Scenery  of  the  Alps,"  and  the  **  History  of  a  Poet's  Gar- 
den," take  the  place  of  "Alcander  and  Septimius,"  a  rather  unnatural  story.— 
BiiACKBToirx.  His  remarks  on  "The  Origin  and  Right  of  Property,"  omitted, 
as  altogether  too  dry.— Joairsoir.  *'  Gayety  and  Good-Humor,"  "  The  Conver- 
sation  of  Authors,"  "  Books  and  Tradition,"  «  Prevention  of  Evil  Habits,"  and 
**  Parallel  between  Pope  and  Dryden,"  additional. — ^Lowth.  His  **  Remarks 
on  the  Sublimity  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,"  who  will  not  value  ?-^oirs8.  His 
beautiful  letter  on  "  Milton's  Residence,"  additional. — Bubkb.  *'  John  How- 
ard," »  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,"  «  Rights  of  Man,"  «  Noisy  Politicians,"  all  addi- 
tionaL — Jvirins.  This  author  had  rather  more  than  lus  share  before:  I  there- 
fore omitted  two  letters  of  less  impoitance. — Cowtbb.  *^  The  Wounded  Spi- 
rit Healed,"  "The  Guilt  of  making  Man  Property,"  «The  Diverting  History 
of  John  Gilpin,"  and  five  letters,  "  Ck>wper's  Amusements,"  "  Writing  upon 
Any  Thing,"  "An  Epistle  in  Rhyme,"  "Expects  Lady  Heaketh,  &c.,"  "Trans- 
lation  of  Homer,  &c.,"  ail  additional. 

Such  are  the  most  important  additions  and  alterations  which  have  been 
made  in  tlie  second  edition.  But  there  is  hardly  an  author  that  remains  pre- 
cisely  as  before.  In  almost  every  one,  some  additional  notes  will  be  found, 
and  tlie  number  of  verbal  aUercUiona  is  very  great  This  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  second  proof  of  this  ediuon  I  have  read  very  carefully  with  a  most 
experienced  and  critical  proof-reader,  by  Uu  best  original  edition  of  each  author. 
One  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  many  errors  have  crept  into  the  various 
reprints.  To  give  but  two  specimens :  the  fourth  line  of  the  "  Emigrants," 
of  Marvell,  reads  in  the  common  editions,  "  The  listening  winds  received 
their  song."  It  should  be  **this  song;"  and  then  the  song  follows,  and  not  in 
verses  as  usually  printed.  The  last  line  but  one  of  Cowper's  eulogy  on  John 
Bunyan  usually  reads,  "And  not  with  curses  on  his  heart:"  it  should  be — 

And  not  wtth  car»e«  on  hli  art,  who  stole 
The  gem  of  (ruth  from  his  unguarded  bouL 

Numerous  oases  of  a  similar  character  might  be  cited ;  but  I  have  already 
said  quite  enough  of  my  own  efforts  to  improve  this  edition :  the  Publishers, 
it  will  be  seen,  have  done  their  part  in  a  style  of  imusual  beauty ;  so  that, 
I  believe,  scarcely  any  book  has  been  offered  to  the  public  at  so  moderate  a 
prk:e,  if  the  amount  of  reading  matter  and  the  style  of  mechanical  execu- 
tiocw  be  taken  into  view 
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OITNoti. — ^In  using  the  "Cbinpendium^  with  less  advanced  classes  I  have 
deemed  it  better  to  commence  with  the  authors  of  Queen  Anne's  reign— sajr 
with  Addison — and  then,  after  having  gone  through  the  book,  to  go  back  to 
our  earliest  literature,  beginning  with  Sir  John  Mandeville.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  may  think  it.  more  beneficial  for  ail  smdents,  at  the  outset,  to  be  made 
fhmiUai  with  our  good  old  English.  Which  is  the  better  way,  every  instructor 
will  of  course  decide  fbr  himseli;  according  to  circumstances.  C.  D.  C 
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SIR  JOHN  MANBE^LE.     1300--1371. 

Thk  first  prose  writer  which  occurs  in  the  annals  of  English  Literature,  if 
the  ancient  and  renowned  traveller,  Sir  John  Mandeville.  He  was  born  at 
St.  Albans,'  about  tlie  year  1300.  Stimulated  by  an  unconquerable  curiosity 
to  see  foreign  countries,  he  departed  from  England  in  1322,  and  contiuued 
abroad  for  thirty-four  years;  during  which  time  his  person  and  appearance 
had  so  changed,  that,  on  his  return,  his  friends,  who  had  supposed  him  dead^ 
did  not  know  him.  But  so  fixed  was  Ids  habit  of  roving,  that  he  set  out  a 
second  dme  from  his  own  country,  and  died  at  Leige,  (Belgium,)  November 
17, 1371.  John  Bale,  in  his  catalogue  of  British  writers,  gives  him  the  follow- 
ing fine  character,  as  translated  by  Hakluyt : — 

*«  John  Mandevil  Knight,  borne  in  the  Towne  of  S.  Albans,  was  so  well 
given  to  the  study  of  Learning  from  his  childhood,  that  he  seemed  to  plant 
a  good  part  of  his  felicitie  in  the  same:  for  he  supposed,  tliat  the  honour  of 
his  Birth  would  nothing  availe  him,  except  he  could  render  the  same  more 
honourable,  by  his  knowledge  in  good  letters.  Having  therefore  well  grounded 
himselfe  in  Religion,  by  reading  the  Scriptures,  he  applied  his  Studies  to  'he 
Art  of  Physicke,  a  Profession  worthy  a  noble  Wit:  but  amongst  other  things, 
he  was  ravished  with  a  mightie  desire  to  see  die  greater  parts  of  the  World,  as 
Asia  and  Africa.  Having  therefore  provided  all  things  necessary  for  his  jour- 
ney, he  departed  from  his  Countrey  in  the  yecre  of  Christ  1322;  and,  as  an« 
other  Ulysses,  returned  home,  after  the  space  of  diirty-four  yceres,  and  was  then 
knowen  to  a  very  fewe.  In  the  time  of  his  Travaile  he  was  in  Scythia,  the 
greater  and  lesse  Armenia,  Egypt,  both  Libyas,  Arabia,  Syria,  Media,  Mesopota- 
mia, Persia,  Chaldxa,  Greece,  Itlyrium,  Tartarie,  and  divers  other  Kingdomes 
of  ^e  World:  and  having  gotten  by  this  meanes  the  knowledge  of  the  Lan- 
guages, least  so  many  and  great  varieties,  and  things  miraculous,  whereof  him- 
self had  bene  an  eie  witnes,  should  perish  in  oblivion,  he  committed  his 
whole  Travell  of  thirty-four  yeercs  to  writing,  in  three  divers  tongues,  English, 
French,  and  Latine.'  Being  arrived  again  in  England,  and  having  seene  tho 
wickednes  of  that  age,  he  gave  out  this  Speech:  <In  otir  time,  (said  he)  it 
may  be  spoken  more  truly  then  of  olde,  diat  Vertue  is  gone,  the  Church  is 
under  foote,  the  Clergie  is  in  errour,  the  Devill  raigneth,  and  Simonie  beareth 
the  sway.' " 
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18  MAKBEVILLE.  [EDWARD  III. 

John  Mandeville  was  indeed  a  remarkable  man;  and  though  England  has 
since  distinguished  herself  above  all  other  nations  for  the  number  and  the 
character  of  her  Toyagers  and  travellers,  who,  for  the  sake  of  enlarging  the 
bounds  of  geographical  knowledge,  have  pushed  their  way  into  every  pnrt  of 
the  world,  yet,  considering  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote,  to 
none  must  Sir  John  Mandeville  give  place.  We  must  bear  continually  in 
mind  that  he  wrote  nearly  five  hundred  years  ago— one  hundred  years  before 
printing  was  introduced  into  England — ^in  an  age  of  great  ignorance,  and 
eager  for  the  marvellous  and  the  wonderful  in  relation  to  other  lands  so  little 
known.  That  he  has  told  many  ridiculous  stories  is  no  doubt  true;  but  such 
he  generally  prefiices  with  **thei  seyn,'*  or  <*men  seyn  but  I  have  not  sene  it" 
But  if  we  charge  these  against  him,  we  must  also  give  him  credit  for  those 
Qooounts  which,  fbr  a  long  time,  rested  on  his  single  and  unsupported  authority, 
but  which  later  discoveries  and  inquiries  have  abundantly  confirmed ; — such 
as  the  cultivation  of  pepper— the  burning  of  widows  on  the  funeral  pile  of 
their  husbands — ^the  trees  which  bear  wool,  of  which  clothing  is  made— the 
carrier  pigeons — ^the  gymnosophists— the  Chinese  predilection  for  small  feet — 
the  artificial  egg-hatching  in  Egjrpt — ^the  south  pole  star,  and  other  astronomi- 
cal appearances,  fh>m  which  he  argues  fbr  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth*- 
the  crocodile — the  hippopotamus — the  girafie,  and  many  other  singular  pro- 
ductions of  nature.  **His  book,"  says  an  elegant  writer,  "is  to  an  Englishman 
doubly  valuable,  as  establishing  the  title  of  his  country  to  claim  as  its  own,  the 
first  example  of  the  liberal  and  independent  gentleman,  travelling  over  the 
world  in  the  disinterested  pursuit  of  knowledge;  unsullied  in  his  reputation, 
and  honored  and  respected  wherever  he  went  for  his  talents  and  personal 
accomplishments."  > 

FROM  THE   PROLOGUE.' 

And  for  als  inoche'  as  it  is  longe  tyme  passed,  that  ther  was 
no  geueralle  Passage  ne  Vyage  over  the  See ;  and  many  Men 
desiren  for  to  here  speke  of  the  holy  Lond,  and  han*  thereof  gret 
Solace  and  Comfort ;  I  John  Maundevylle,  Knyght,  alle  be  it  I  be 
not  worthiy  that  was  bom  in  Englond,  in  the  Town  of  Seynt 
Albones,  passed  the  See,  in  the  Zeer  of  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist 
MCCCXa.II,  in  the  Day  of  Seynt  Michelle  ;  and  hidre  to»  hare 
been  longe  tyme  over  the  See,  and  have  seyn  and  gon  thorghe 
manye  dyverse  Londes,  and  many  Provynces  and  Kingdomes  and 
lies,  and  have  passed  thorghe  Tartarye,  Percye,  Ermonye*  the 
iitylle  and  the  grete ;  thorgne  Lybye,  Caldee  and  a  gret  partie 
of  Ethiope ;  thorghe  Amazoyne,  Inde  the  lasse  and  the  more,  a 

1  RMd-«o  tntenttlDS  urtitkb  on  tilt  tnvel*  fai  tbe  Rtin^eakM  Rnkw,  Ul,  MP:  atao.  No.  M4  of 
tbQ  2Wim  in  whlcb  Addtoon  hM  rtdlcnled,  with  Influlte  bomor,  tte  propeoiity  of  Sir  John  towuda 
tbc  marveUoni. 

2  In  prinUng  thete  extracts  firom  HaitdeviUe,  the  edition  of  J.  O.  Halllwell,  London,  1839,  pnb- 
Usbed  fiom  a  maniucript  about  three  hundred  yearn  old,  ha*  been  carefUly  Ibllowed.  Tbe  language, 
tberefbie^  la  auCh  aa  our  aneeatora  uaed  more  than  three  centuries  ago,  and  it  Is  here  given  not 
only  as  a  curtosity,  but  from  the  belief  that  it  will  be  read  with  more  sathtftustlon,  and  convey  a  moCh 
better  idea  of  the  progreaa  which  the  English  language  has  since  made,  than  If  It  were  modernised. 
Refbre  tl«  ait  of  printing  wtadiacovered,  tbera  waa  no  aettlad  method  of  apdUi^i  the  nme  word 
Iherelbrs^  will  be  tonnd  spelled  dlflbrent  ways. 

»  As  much.  4II)sve.  »  Hitherto.  •  Armenia. 
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gret  partie ;  and  thorghe  out  many  othere  lies,  that  ben  abouten 
Inde  ;  where  dwellen  many  dyverse  Folkes,  and  of  dy verse  Man- 
eres  and  Lawes,  and  of  dyverse  Schappes^  of  men.  Of  whiche 
LK>ndcs  and  Ues,  I  schalle  speke  more  pleynly  hereaftre.  And  I 
schalle  devise  zou  sum  partie  of  thinges  that  there  ben,  whan  time 
schaUe  ben,  afire  it  may  best  come  to  my  mynde ;  and  specyally 
for  hem,  that  wylle  and  are  in  purpos  for  to  visite  the  Holy  Citer 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  holy  Places  that  are  thereaboute.  And  ] 
schalle  telle  the  Weye,  that  thei  schulle  holden  thidre.  For  1 
have  often  tymes  passed  and  ryden*  the  way,  with  gode  Companyc 
of  many  Lordes :  Grod  be  thonked. 

And  zee  schulle"  undirstonde,  that  I  have  put  this  Boke  out 
of  Latyn  into  Frensche,  and  translated  it  azen*  out  of  Frensche 
into  Englyssche,  that  every  Man  of  my  Nacioun  may  undirstonde 
it.  But  Lordes  and  Knyghtes  and  othere  noble  and  worthi  Men, 
that  conne"  Latyn  but  litylle,  and  han  ben  bezonde  the  See, 
knowen  and  undirstonden,  zif  I  erre  in  devisynge,  for  forzetvnge,' 
or  elles ;'  that  thei  mowe"  redresse  it  and  amende  it.  For  thinges 
passed  out  of  longe  tyme  from  a  Mannes  mynde  or  from  his  syght, 
tumen  sone  in  forzetynge  :  Because  that  Mynde  of  Man  ne  may 
not  ben  comprehended  ne  withe  holden,  for  the  Freeltee  of  Man- 
kynde.* 

THE   CIIINESX. 

The  gret  Kyng  hathe  every  day,  50  fair  Damyseles,  alle 
May  denes,  that  serven  him  everemore  at  his  Mete.  And  whan 
he  18  at  the  Table,  thei  bryngen  him  hys  Mete  at  every  tyme,  6 
and  5  to  gedre.  And  in  bryngynge  hire*^  Servyse,  thei  syngen 
a  Song.  And  aftre  that,  thei  kutten  his  Mete,  and  putten  it  in 
his  Mouthe :  for  he  touchethe  no  thing  ne  handlethe  nought,  but 
holdethe  evere  more  his  Hondes  before  him,  upon  the  Table.  For 
be  hathe  so  longe  Nayles,  that  he  may  take  no  thing,  ne  handle 
no  thing.  For  the  Noblesse  of  that  Contree  is  to  have  longe 
Nayles,  and  to  make  hem  growen  alle  weys  to  ben  as  longe  as 
men  may.  And  there  ben  manye  in  that  Contree,  that  han  hire 
■-  ■  I   ■  ■  ■  .         ■ 

1  Bhapea.     *  Bidden.       *  Shoold.       4  AgalD.       t  Know.       *  PorgetUnr.       T  El«e.       8  May. 

t  At  a  period  when  Sarope  could  hardly  boiut  of  thrra  leisurely  way  tirers  iteallng  over  the  ftic<? 
of  the  nnhrerae;  when  the  Orient  still  remained  hot  a  Land  of  Fairy,  and  the  "map  of  the  world  ** 
was  yet  nnilnlahod;  at  a  tlrott  when  It  required  a  whole  life  to  traverse  a  space  which  three  years 
might  now  terminatsi,  ar  John  Mandevlllc,  the  Bruce  of  the  Iburleenth  century,  set  forth  to  cnlci 
unheard-of  rrftons.  His  probity  remains  unimprached,  for  the  accumcy  of  what  he  relates  from  bis 
own  penooal  observation  has  been  conflrmcd  by  subsequent  travcUem.  But  when  he  had  to  d'* 
scribe  the  locality  of  Paradise,  he  fiilrly  acknowledges  that  he  *'  cannot  speak  of  it  properly,  fbr  I  wa* 
ftoc  there :  it  Is  br  beyond,  but  as  I  have  Iteard  say  of  wise  men,  it  Is  on  the  higliest  part  of  the 
earth,  nigh  to  the  drdc  of  the  moon."  8o  popular  were  ids  travels,  that  of  no  book,  with  tlie  exeei>- 
tlon  of  the  aoriptnres,cnn  more  luafiUKcripts  of  that  Umc  be  found.  Head—an  ertirle  in  P'lsraeU  « 
dwtnMiea  qf  Litrrulure,  voL  1.,  and  lkMt%ir$  TnlrodacUoK  to  MjiukMWt  Traoeh. 

»lhelr. 
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Nayles  so  ionge,  that  the!  envyronne  alle  the  Hond :  and  that  is  a 
gret  Noblesse.  And  the  Noblesse  of  the  Women,  is  for  to  haven 
smale  Feet  and  litille :  and  therfore  anon  as  thei  ben  born,  they 
leet  bynde  hire  Feet  so  streyte,  that  thei  may  not  growen  half  as 
nature  wolde :  And  alle  weys  theise  Damyseles,  that  I  spak  of 
befom,  S3mgen  alle  the  tyme  that  this  riche  man  etethe :  and  when 
that  he  etethe  no  more  of  his  firste  Cours,  thanne  other  5  and  5 
of  faire  Damyseles  bryngen  him  his  seconde  Cours,  alle  weys 
syngynge,  as  tbei  dide  befom.  And  so  thei  don  contynuelly 
every  day,  to  the  ende  of  his  Mete.  And  in  this  manere  he 
ledethe  his  Lif.  And  so  dide  thei  before  him,  that  weren  his 
Auncestres  ;  and  so  scbulle  thei  that  comen  afire  him,  with  outen 
doynge  of  ony  Dedes  of  Armes :  but  lyven  evere  more  thus  in 
ese,  as  a  Swyn,  that  is  fedde  in  Sty,  for  to  ben  made  fatte. 

THE   SPHERICAL   FORM   OF   THE   EARTH.* 

In  that  Lond,*  ne  in  many  othere  bezonde  that,  no  man  may 
see  the  Sterre  transmontane,"  that  is  clept  the  Sterre  of  the  See, 
that  is  unmevable,  and  that  is  toward  the  Northe,  that  we  clepen 
the  Lode  Sterre.^  But  men  seen  another  Sterre,  the  contrarie  to 
him,  that  is  toward  the  Southe,  that  is  clept*  Antartyk.  And 
right  as  the  Schip  men  taken  here  Avys"  here,  and  goveme 
be  the  Lode  Sterre,  right  so  don  Schip  men  bezonde  the  parties, 
be  the  Sterre  of  the  Southe,  the  whiche  Sterre  apperethe  not  to 
us.  And  this  Sterre,  that  is  toward  the  Northe,  that  wee  clepen 
the  Lode  Sterre,  ne  nppearethe  not  to  hem.  For  whiche  cause, 
men  may  wel  perceyve,  that  the  Lond  and  the  See  ben  of  rowndo 
schapp  and  forme.  For  the  partie  of  the  Firmament  schewethe 
in  o'  Contree,  that  schewethe  not  in  another  Contree.  And  men 
may  well  preven  be  experience  and  sotyle*  compasseraent  of 
Wytt,  that  zif  a  man  fond  passages  be  Schippes,  that  wolde  go  to 
serchen  the  World,  men  myghte  go  be  Schippe  alle  aboute  the 
World,  and  aboven  and  benethen.  And  zif  I  hadde  had  Com- 
panye  and  Schippjmge,  for  to  go  more  bezonde,  I  trowe>  wel  in 
certeyn,  that  wee  scholde  have  seen  alle  the  roundnesse  of  the 
Firmament  alle  aboute. 

But  how  it  semethe  to  syniple  men  unlerned,  that  men  ne 
mowe'°  not  go  undre  the  Erthc,  and  also  that  men  scholde  falle 
toward  the  Hevene,  from  undre !     But  that  may  not  be,  upon 


.1 


I  This,  it  •eema  to  mc,  la  m.  most  cnrtous  and  remarkable  paasagc,  for  we  mnst  mnember  that  It 
written  nearly  one  hundrod  and  flfty  yean  befbre  tbe  dl«covery  of  America,  tt  provMi.  beyond 
a  doubt,  tLat  MandcvUJe  bad  a  distinct  Idea  of  the  rotondity  of  the  earth,  and  probably  of  the  New 
World,  and  that,  If  he  bad  bad  the  means,  he  would  undoubtedly  hare  anticipated,  by  more  than  a 
cnitury,  tha  brilliant  discovery  of  Columbus. 

t  Africa.  *  The  pole  star.  4  That  la,  the  star  to  which  the  loadstoae  or  magnet  points. 

•  Called  •  Advice.  T  One.  <  Bubtlc.  t  Think.  M  May  not,  that  la,  caanot. 
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lesse,^  than  "wee  mowe  foUe  toward  Hevene,  fro  the  Erthe,  where 
wee  ben.  For  fro  what  partie  of  the  Erthe,  that  men  duelle,* 
outher  aboven  or  benethen,  it  semethe  alweys  to  hem  that  duellen, 
that  thei  gon  more  righte  than  ony  other  folk.  And  righte  as  it 
semethe  to  us,  that  thei  ben  undre  us,  righte  so  it  semethe  hem, 
that  wee  "ben  undre  hem.  For  zif  a  man  myghte  falle  fro  the 
j  Erthe  unto  the  Firmament ;  be  grettere  resoun,  the  Erthe  and  the 

I  See,  that  ben  so  grete  and  so  hevy,  scholde  fallen  to  the  Firma- 

ment :  but  that  may  not  be. 


V 


— y^^ 


JOHN  WICUF.     1324—1384. 

JoHV  Wici.IT,  the  Morning  Star  of  the  Rtformation^  **  honored  of  God  to  be 

the  fiist  Preacher  of  a  general  Reformation  to  all  Europe  ;***  was  bom  in  the 

little  irillage   of  Wiclif^  near  Richmond)  in  the  northern  part  of  Yorkshire, 

aboot  the  year  1 324.     Where  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  is 

Xkot  known,  but  at  a  suitable  age  he  entered  the  University  of  Qxibrd,  where 

he  sooa  distinguished  himself,  not  only  in  the  scholastic  philosophy  of  the 

times,  in  iirhich  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries,  but  also  in  the  study  and 

mterpTetation  of  the  Scriptures ;  so  that  he  acquired  the  title  of  Evangelical 

or  Gospel  Doctor.    In  1361  he  was  promoted  to  the  headship  of  Canterbury 

Hall,  and  soon  afler,  fVom  witnessing  the  ecclesiastical  corruptions  which  so 

exten^vely  prevailed,  he  began  to  attack,  bodi  in  bis  sermons  and  other 

pieces,  not  only  the  whole  body  of  Monks,  but  also  the  encroachments  and 

tyranny  of  the  church  of  «Rome. 

He  had  now  fidrly  entered  into  that  arena  which  he  was  to  quit  only  with 
his  life.  To  enter,  however,  into  the  particulars  of  his  eventful  life— the  con 
tinned  and  most  bitter  persecutions  he  ever  experienced  at  the  hands  of  eccle 
siastical  poweiv— his  fearless  and  manly  defences  of  himselP— the  bulls  issued 
against  him  by  the  Pope — his  appearance  before  august  convocations  to  an 
swer  for  himself,  touching  the  same — ^his  providential  escapes  from  the  snares 
set  for  him  by  his  enemies — ^to  enter  into  these  and  other  numerous  and 
eventful  incidents  of  his  most  active  life,  would  be  quite  impracticable  in  the 
limited  space  prescribed  for  these  biographical  sketches.^ 

Milton,  in  his  « Speech  for  die  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,"  thus  re- 
marks: "Had  it  not  been  for  the  obstinate  perverseness  of  our  Prelates 
against  the  divine  and  admirable  spirit  of  WicUf,  to  suppress  him  as  a  schis- 
matic or  innovator,  perhaps  neither  tlie  Bohemian  Husse  and  Terome,  no,  nor 
the  name  of  Luther  or  of  Calvui,  had  ever  been  known.**  And  Milton  is 
undoubtedly  right  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  any  thing  that  would  detract,  in 
the  least  degree,  from  the  merits  of  the  great  German  Reformer.  The 
name  of  Luther  is  endeared  to  the  whole  Protestant  world,  and  will  ever  be 
cherished  as  long  as  holy  zeal,  and  moral  conr^^  and  untiring  ardor  in  the 


I  I7iilea«.  '  Dwell,  live.  8  MlUon. 

4  The  raider  ii«y  consult  Th»  m^  mU  CfMem  pf  JUn  WM^f,  Ay  BeibeH  FmHthtm,  trot  Tto  Uff 
^  FHy;  If  i*'^«"<"^  OUHto  ir#U  £•  Ah^  Xiondom  ISmo  \  TkM  U/*  pf  ITieV,  iHM  •»  9/ftmAi  wnd  Mtt 
^m  wtriBt,  ISinOk  Edlabvrglir  ICM.  If  nooa  of  tbeee  i»  aooeaaible,  there  la  a  Itttte  work  of  Froft»'*<>' 
fond,  eoUUed  »  WiOif  md  M  Jte*." 
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best  of  causes,  have  an  advocate  on  earth.  But  in  some  respects  Wiclif  craims 
precedence  of  Luther.  We  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  he  was  two  hundred 
years  before  him,  and  that  he  lived  in  a  darker  night  of  ignorance,  and  when 
the  papal  power  was  in  its  fullest  strength.  Wiciif,  too,  stood  comparatively 
alone ;  for  though  countenanced  by  the  mother  of  the  king,  and  by  tlie  power- 
ful Duke  of  Lancaster,  yet  he  met  with  no  support  that  deserved  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  retinue  of  powerful  patronage  which  gave  eflcct  to  the  exer- 
uoiis  of  Luther.  "  Allowing,  however,"  (says  Professor  Le  Bas,)  *«  if  we  must, 
to  Luther,  the  highest  niche  in  this  sacred  department  of  the  Temple  of 
Renown,  I  know  not  who  can  be  chosen  to  fill  the  next,  if  it  shall  be  denied 
to  Wiciif."! 

Wiciif  died  December  3d,  1384,  of  a  stroke  of  die  palsy,  continuing  to  the 
very  end  of  life  to  labor  with  increasing  zeal  in  that  holy  cause  to  which  he 
had  devoted  himself  in  his  earlier  years.  His  inveterate  enemies,  the  papal 
clergy,  betrayed  an  Indecent  joy  at  his  death,  and  the  Council  of  Constance,' 
thirty  years  aAer,  decreed  that  his  remains  should  be  disinterred  and  scattered. 
The  order  was  obeyed,  and  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  ashes  of  Wiciif 
were  cast  into  an  adjoining  brook,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Avon.  "  And 
thua,"  says  old  Fuller,  the  historian,  x  this  brook  did  convey  his  ashes  into 
Avon ;  Avon  into  Severn ;  Severn  into  the  narrow  sea ;  and  tliis  into  the  wide 
ocean.  And  so  the  ashes  of  Wiciif  are  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which  is 
now  dispersed  all  the  world  over.''* 

The  character  of  Wiciif  was  marked  by  piety,  benevolence,  and  ardent 
zeal,  to  which  was  added  great  severity,  and  even  austerity  of  manners, 
such  as  befitted  the  first  great  champion  of  religious  liberty.  In  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  knowledge  he  surpassed  all  the  learned  men  of  his  age ; 
and  the  number  of  his  writings  still  extant,  tliough  very  many  were  burnt 
both  before  and  after  his  death  by  order  of  the  Pope,  is  tnily  astonisliing. 
Most  of  these  now  exist  in  manuscript,  in  the  public  libraries  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  some  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  His  great  work  was 
the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  him  belongs  the  high  honor  of  having 

1  "In  an  atages  of  •odety,  those  nnqnestkmabljr  deserve  the  highest  praUe^  who  ontsicp  the  rest 
of  thetr  contemporaries :  who  rise  up  In  solitary  miOcsty  amidst  a  host  of  prejudices  and  errors,  com- 
hoUng  Intrepbily  on  one  side,  though  assailed  and  weakened  on  another.  The  mertVconslsts  In 
setting  the  example;  in  exhlblUng  a  itattem  after  which  oUicrs  may  work.  It  is  eavy  to  fbUow 
wliere  there  is  one  to  lead ;  but  to  be  the  first  to  strike  out  into  a  new  and  untried  way,  in  whatever 
fttnte  of  feociety  it  may  be  found,  marks  a  genlua  above  the  common  order.  Such  men  are  entiUed  to 
everlasting  gratitude"    Read—SumHft  EnQlkh  From  WrUen. 

t  A  town  in  SwiUcrland  on  the  went  of  the  lake  of  the  samo  name.  This  papal  Council,  which  nst 
Id  1414,  condemned  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  who  were  both  burnt  at  the  stake, 
t  Wordsworth  has  thus  beautifully  expressed  this  thought:— 

. vricllf  is  dislnhumcd ; 

Yea— his  dry  t>ones  to  ashes  are  conkumed. 

And  flung  into  the  brook  that  travels  near: 

Forthwith,  that  ancient  voice  which  streams  can  hear. 

Thus  speaks— (that  voice  wMch  walks  upon  tho  wind. 

Though  seldom  heard  by  busy  human  kind :) 

<  As  thou  these  ashes,  llllie  brook,  wilt  bear 

Into  the  Avon — Avod  to  the  tide 

Of  Severn— Severn  to  the  narrow  scas>- 

Into  main  ocean  they— this  deed  accurst, 

An  emblem  yields  to  friends  and  caemiea, 

How  the  bold  teacher's  doetrtne,  sanoUfled 

By  truth,  shaU  spread  throughout  tho  world  dlapanad.*' 


1         ^ 
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I  to  tho  English  nation  tiie  first  translation  of  the  entire  Scriptures  in  dieir 
mother  tongue,  'which  he  made,  howeTer,  not  from  the  original  languages^  bnt 
from  the  Latin  Yujgate.  The  following  are  his  reasons  for  this  great  under- 
taking:' 


WICLIF's   AF0LOO7. 


Oh  Lord  Grod !  sithin'  at  the  beginning  of  faith,  so  many  men 
translated  into  Latin,  and  to  great  profit  of  Latin  men ;  let  one 
simple  creature  of  Gkxl  translate  into  Eng^lish,  for  profit  of  English* 
men.  For,  if  worldly  clerks  look  well  their  chronicles  and  Ixwks, 
they  shoulden  find,  that  Bede  translated  the  Bible,  and  expounded 
much  in  Saxon,  that  was  English,  either*  common  language  of 
this  land,  in  his  time.  And  not  only  Bede,  but  king  Alfred,  that 
founded  Oxenford,  translated  in  his  last  days,  the  beginning  of  the 
Psalter  into  Saxon,  and  would  more,  if  he  had  lived  longer.  Also 
Frenchmen,  Bemers,^  and  Britons  han^  the  Bible  and  other  books 
of  derotion  and  exposition  translated  into  their  mother  language. 
Why  shoulden  not  Englishmen  have  the  same  in  their  mother 
language  7  I  cannot  wit.'  No,  but  for  falseness  and  negligence 
of  clerks,^  either  for"  our  people  is  not  worthy  to  have  so  great 
grace  and  gift  of  God,  in  pain  of  U^eir  old  sins. 

THS^ALL-SUFFICIENCr   OF   THE   SCBIPTt7RES. 

Christian  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  shoulden  study  fast 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  no  simple  man  of  wit  shoiild  be 
aferde  unmeasurably  to  study  in  the  text  of  holy  writ ;  that  pride 
and  covetisse  of  clerks,'  is  cause  of  their  blindness  and  heresy,  and 
priveth  them  fro  very  understanding  of  holy  writ.  That  the 
New  Testament  is  of  full  autority,  and  open  to  understanding  of 
simple  men,  as  to  the  points  that  ben  most  needful  to  salvation ; 
that  the  text  of  holy  writ  ben  word  of  everlasting  life,  and  that  he 
that  keepeth  meekness  and  charity,  hath  the  true  understanding 
and  perfection  of  all  holy  writ ;  that  it  seemeth  open  heresy  to 
say  that  the  Grospel  with  his  truth  and  freedom  sufficeth  not  to 


1  For  tkto  nobfe  labor,  whldi  lie  completed  In  isto,  be  received  abnae  wttltout  meMnre  ftfom  the 
prteata.  Hm  toUowlBg  1*  but  b  mild  apedmen  of  papal  rage.  It  is  flrom  one  Henry  Knygbton,  a 
eonternporary  prtest.  ''Ttala  master  John  WlcIlT  traDsIated  out  of  Latin  Into  English,  the  OoapeJ 
which  Christ  bad  Intmsted  with  the  dergy  and  doctors  of  the  cbofch,  that  theg  might  minister  It  to 
the  laity  and  weaker  sort,  according  to  the  exigency  of  times  and  their  sclera]  occasions.  80  that 
by  tUs  means  tlie  Gospel  Is  made  volgar,  and  laid  more  open  to  the  laity,  and  even  to  women  who 
cDold  rend,  tfaaa  It  need  to  be  to  the  most  learned  of  the  clergy,  and  those  of  the  best  nnderstanduig. 
And  so  the  Oospel  Jewel,  or  evangelical  pearl,  is  thrown  about  and  trodden  nnder  ft)ot  of  swine.** 
-  Sven  in  the  third  year  of  Henry  7.,  (1419,)  It  was  enacted  by  a  Barllament  held  In  Leloester,  "thai 
•ntHMotrtt  they  were  that  sbonld  read  the  Scriptures  In  their  mother  tongoe,"  (wbieh  was  then 
callal  WUiT'  learning^)  "they  sbonU  lbrfi*tt  land,  catUe,  body,  lUb,  and  goods,  from  tbeir  heirs  Ibr- 
ever,  and  be  condemned  ft>r  heretics  to  Ood,  enemies  to  the  crown,  and  most  arrant  traitors  to  the 
taad." 

tllnoe.       sOr.       « BolMsuians.      ft  Have.      e  Know,  or  Ml.       T  Scholars.       >Orbooaa»o 
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salvation  of  Christian  men,  without  keeping  of  ceremonies  and 
statutes  of  sinful  men  and  uncunning,  that  ben  made  in  the  time 
of  Satanas  and  of  Anti-Christ ;,  that  men  ought  to  desire  only  the 
truth  and  freedom  of  the  holy  Gospel,  and  to  accept  man's  law 
and  ordinances  only  in  as  much  as  they  ben  grounded  in  holy 
scripture,  either  good  reason  and  common  profit  of  Christian  peo- 
ple. That  if  any  man  in  earth  either  angel  of  heaven  teacheth 
us  the  contrary  of  holy  writ,  or  any  thing  against  reason  and 
charity,  we  should  flee  from  him  in  that,  as  fro  the  foul  fiend  of 
hell,  and  hold  us  stedfastly  to  life  and  death,  to  the  truth  and  free- 
dom of  the  holy  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  take  us  meekly 
men's  sayings  and  laws,  only  in  as  much  as  they  accorden  with 
holy  writ  and  good  consciences ;  no  further,  for  life,  neither  for 
death. 

And  so  (says  Wiclif)  they  would  condemn  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  gave  it  in  tongues  to  the  apostles  of  Christ,  as  it  is  written,  to 
speak  the  word  of  Grod  in  all  languages  that  were  ordained  of  God 
under  heaven,  as  it  is  written. 

HATTHEW,  CHAP.  V.* 

And  Jhesus  seynge  the  peple,  went  up  into  an  hil ;  and  whanne 
he  was  sett,  his  disciplis  camen  to  him.  And  he  openyde  his 
mouthe,  and  taughte  hem ;  and  seide,  Blessid  be  pore  men  in 
spirit ;  for  the  kyugdom  of  hevenes  is  herun."  Blessid  ben  mylde 
men:  for  thei  schulenweelde  the  erthe.  Blessid  ben  thei  that 
moumen ;  for  thei  schal  be  coumfortid.  Blessid  be  thei  that 
hungren  and  thirsten  rightwisnesse  :^  for  thei  schal  be  fulfilled. 
Blessed  ben  merciful  men :  for  thei  schul  gete  mercy.  Blessed 
ben  thei  that  ben  of  clene  herte :  for  thei  schulen  se  God.  Blessid 
ben  pesible  men :  for  thei  schulen  be  clepid  goddis  childi'en. 
Blessid  ben  thei  that  suffren  persecucioun  for  rightwisnesse :  for 
the  kyngdom  of  hevenes  is  hern.  Ye  schul  be  blessid  whanne 
men  schul  curse  you,  and  schul  pursue  you :  and  schul  scye  al 
yvel  agens  you  liynge  for  me.  Joie  ye  and  be  ye  glade :  for  your 
meede  is  plenteous  in  hevenes :  for  so  thei  ban  pursued  also  pro- 
phetis  that  weren  bifore  you.  Ye  ben  salt  of  the  erthe,  that  if^the 
salt  vanishe  awey  wherynne  schal  it  be  salted  ?  to  nothing  it  is 
worth  over,  no  but  it  be  cast  out,  and  be  defoulid  of  men.  Ye  ben 
light  of  the  world,  a  citee  set  on  an  hill  may  not  be  hid.  Ne  men 
leendith  not  a  lanterne  and  puttith  it  undir  a  bushel :  but  on  a 
candilstik  that  it  give  light  to  alle  that  ben  in  the  hous.  So, 
schyne  your  light  bifore  men,  that  thei  see  youre  gode  workis, 
and  giorifie  your  fadir  that  is  in  hevenes.     Nyle  ghe  deme  that 

1  The  orfgliuJ  speOinf  Is  preaervod  In  this  extract  from  WicUf *a  Bible  m  a  eurloetty. 
t  Hioin.  t  BlghtftilncsM,  In  wmnj  uunuscrlpU. 
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I  cam  to  undo  the  Lawe  or  the  prophetis,  I  cam  not  to  undo  the 
la. we  but  to  fulfille.  Forsothe  I  sey  to  you  till  heyene  and  erthe 
passe,  oon  lettre,  or  oon  title,  schal  not  passe  fro  the  Lawe  til  alle 
tfaingis  be  don.  Therefore  he  that  hrekith  oon  of  these  leesto 
maundementis,  and  techith  thus  men,  schal  he  clepid  the  Lieest  in 
the  rewme  of  bevenes :  hut  he  that  doth,  and  tecbith,  schal  be 
clepid  greet  in  tbe  kyngdom  of  heyenes. 


JOHN  BABBOUR.    1326—1398. 


Aicovs  the  Terf  earliest  of  the  pqiits  of  Scotland  was  Jdhn  Barbour,  Aioii> 
deacon  of  AberdeexL  But  very  little  is  known  of  his  personal  bifttxy.  Tha 
only  work  of  consequence  which  he  has  left,  is  entitled  "  Bmoe.'*  It  is  a 
metrical  history  of  Robert  the  First  (1306— 1320)— of  his  exertions  and 
adiievements  Cat  the  recovexy  of  the  independence  of  Scotland,  including  tha 
principal  transactions  of  his  reign.  Barbour,  therefore,  is  to  be  oonsidered  in 
the  doable  character  of  historian  and  poet  As  he  flourished  in  the  aga  im- 
mediately ibUowing  that  of  his  hero,  he  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  hearing, 
from  eye-witnesaes  themselves,  narratives  of  the  war  Ibr  liberty.  As  a  his- 
tory, his  work  is  good  authority.  He  himself  boasts  of  its  ■soothfliBfnfiSB;" 
and  the  lofty  aendments  and  vivid  descriptions  with  which  it  abounds,  prove 
the  aiidior  to  have  been  fitted  by  feeling  and  principle,  as  well  as  by  situation, 
fyr  die  task  which  he  midertook. 

Ab  many  of  the  words  in  Barbour  are  now  obsolete,  we  will  give  but 
one  quotation  from  his  heroic  poem.  After  the  painful  description  of  tbe 
Blavei7  to  which  Scotland  was  reduced  by  Edward  I.,  he  breaks  out  in  the 
ibUowing  noble  Apostrophe  to  Freedom.  It  is  in  a  style  of  poetical  fealing 
oncosumon  not  only  in  that  but  many  subsequent  ages,  and  has  been  quocad 
widi  high  praise  by  the  most  distinguished  Scottish  historians  and  eritifin 

"  A!  iredome  is  a  nobill  thing  I 
Fredome  mayse  man  to  haiff  liking! 
Fredome  ail  solace  to  man  giffis: 
He  levys  at  ese  that  firely  levys ! 
A  noble  hart  may  haiff  nane  ese, 
Na  ellys  nocht  that  may  him  plese, 
Gyff  firedome  fiuljrthe:  fbi  ire  liking 
Is  yeamjrt  our  all  othir  thing. 
Na  he,  ^t  ay  base  ievyt  fie, 
May  nocht  knaw  Weill  the  piopyrta, 
The  angjrr,  na  the  wrefchyt  dome, 
That  is  cowplyt  to  fbule  thyrldome. 
Bot  gyff  he  had  assayit  it, 
Then  all  perquer  he  suld  it  wyt; 
And  suld  think  fredome  mar  to  pryse 
Than  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  is."* 

iTlw IfrT*^"***"*  par«pbnne  of  tte  tbvn  Usm  la  taken  fkom  Chuabenf*  BlocntslilQAl Sletledbv* 

Ahf  fireedom  to  A  noblB  thing; 
And  emn  to  Hfc  «  reUsh  brfng ; 
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GEOFFREY  CHAUCER,    1328—1400. 


That  renowned  Poet 


Dan  Chaooer,  Wen  of  SngUsh  nndeiyied. 

On  Vame't  eCenudl  beadroU  wortlile  to  be  fjrled. 

Tliat  noble  Cbaooer,  In  thoae  former  times, 

Who  flnt  enriched  oar  English  with  his  rhymes, 

And  was  the  first  of  oors  that  erer  broke 

Into  the  Hose's  treasures,  and  first  spoke 

In  mighty  numbers;  delving  In  the  mine 

or  perfect  knowledge.  WoanswosTB. 

Ws  now  come  to  one  of  the  brightest  names  in  English  literature — ^to  Iiim 
who  has  been  distinctively  known  as  «*The  Father  of  English  poetry" — 
(leoffrey  Chaucer.  Warton,  with  great  beauty  and  justice,  has  compared  the 
appearance  of  Chaucer  in  our  language  to  "  a  premature  day  in  an  English 
spring,  after  which  the  gloom  of  winter  returns,  and  tine  buds  and  blossoms 
which  have  been  called  forth  by  a  transient  sunshine,  are  nipped  by  frosts 
and  scattered  by  storms." 

Chaucer  was  bom  probably  about  the  year  1328,  though  all  attempts  to  fix 
the  precise  year  have  utterly  failed.  His  parentage  is  unknown,  nor  is  there 
any  certainty  where  he  was  educated.  His  great  genius  early  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  Edward  HI.,  and  he  soon  became  the  most 
popular  personage  in  the  brilliant  court  of  that  monarch.  It  was  in  this  circle 
cif  royalty  that  he  became  attached  to  a  lady  whom  he  afterwards  married, 
Philippa  Pyknaid.  She  was  maid  of  honor  to  the  queen  Philippa,  and  a 
younger  sister  of  the  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  By  this 
connection,  therefore,  Chaucer  acquired  the  powerful  support  of  the  Lancas- 
trian family,  and  during  his  life  his  fortune  fluctuated  with  tlieirs.  To  his 
courtly  accomplishments  he  added  much  by  foreign  imvel,  having  been  com- 
missioned  by  the  king  in  1372  to  attend  to  some  important  matters  of  state  at 
Grenoa.  While  in  Italy  he  became  acquaitited  with  Petrarch,*  and  probably 
with  Boccacio,  whose  works  enriched  his  mind  with  fresh  stores  of  learning 

Freedom  an  solace  to  man  gives; 

He  lives  at  ease  that  fitsely  lives. 

A  noble  heart  may  have  no  ease, 

nor  aught  beskie  that  may  tt  please^ 

If  fireedom  fltU— for  'tis  the  choice, 

More  than  the  chosen,  man  enjoys. 

Ah,  he  that  ne'er  yet  Uved  in  thrall, 

Knows  not  the  weary  pains  which  gall 

The  limbs,  the  sonl,  of  him  who  plains 

In  slavery's  foul  and  festering  chains. 

If  Uiese  he  knew,  I  ween  right  soon 
'  He  would  seek  back  the  precious  boon 

Of  fineedom.  whteh  he  then  would  prise 

More  than  all  wealth  beneath  the  skies, 
t  The  three  dlsttngnUhed  scliolars  of  Italy  of  the  fourteenth  century  were,  Dabtb,  (1985—1191,) 
Che  fiitlier  of  modern  Italian  pocto';  Pktxakch,  (1304—1374,)  the  reviver  of  ancient  learning,  and 
the  first  fimnder  and  collector  of  any  considerable  library  of  onctent  literature :  and  Boccxcto,  (ISIS 
— U7M  the  fiither  of  modern  Italian  prose. 
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and  images  ol  beauty,  and  whose  great  saooviB  was  dcabcleM  a  spur  to  his 
axnbitioa  to  attain  a  like  enyiable  &me. 

On  hia  i^tam  home,  the  friendship  and  patronage  of  the  reigning  monarch 
were  continued  to  him.  He  was  made  controller  of  the  customs  of  wine  and 
wool,  the  revenue  from  which  office,  together  with  a  pension  that  was  granted 
to  him,  gave  him  a  liberal  support  During  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
m,  his  genius  and  connections  ensured  to  him  pxosperityi  and  also  during 
the  period  of  John  of  Gaunt's  influence  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  Richard 
H,  1377 — 1309.  But  during  the  waning  formnes  of  that  nobleman,  Chaucer 
also  suflered,  and  was  indeed  imprisoned  for  a  short  time ;  but  on  ihe  return 
of  the  Dnke  of  Lancaster  from  Spain,  1389,  he  had  onoe  moie  a  steadj  pro- 
tector, and  on  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  he  had  an  additional  annuity  con- 
ferred upon  him.  But  he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  this  accession  to  his  for- 
tune, for  he  died  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1400,  and  was  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

We  know  litde  of  Chaucer  as  a  member  of  society ;  but  we  know  that  he 
had  mingled  with  the  world^s  afiairs,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Accom- 
plished  in  manners  and  intimately  acquainted  with  a  splendid  court,  he  was 
at  once  the  philosopher  who  had  surveyed  mankind  in  their  widest  sphere, 
the  poet  who  haunted  the  solitudes  of  nature,  and  the  elegant  courtier  whose 
opulent  tastes  are  often  discovered  in  the  graceful  pomp  of  his  descripdons. 
The  vigorous  yet  finished  paintings,  with  V^hich  his  works  aboimd,  are  still, 
notwithstanding  the  roughness  of  their  clothing»  beauties  of  a  highly  poetical 
nature.  The  ear  may  iu>t  always  be  satisfied,  but  the  mind  of  the  reader  is 
always  filled.* 

Chaucer's  genius,  like  Cowper^s,  was  not  fully  developed  till  he  was  ad- 
vanced in  years;  for  it  was  not  until  he  was  about  sixty,  in  the  calm  evening 
.  of  a  busy  life,  that  he  composed  his  great  work  on  which  his  fiune  chiefly 
rests,  his  CurrsEBirmT  Talks.  He  took  the  idea,  doubtless,  from  the  De- 
cameron of  Boccacio,'  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  popular  of  books.  He 
npposes  that  a  company  of  pilgrims,  consisting  of  twenty-iune  *<  sundry  folk,*' 
meet  together  at  the  Tabard  inn,  Southwark,'  on  their  way  to  the  shrine  of 
Thomas  a  Becket,^  at  Canterbury.  While  at  supper  they  agreed,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  their  host,  not  only  fo  pursue  their  journey  together  the  next  mom* 
ing,  bn^  in  order  to  render  their  way  the  more  interesting,  that  each  should 
divert  the  others  with  a  tale,  both  in  going  and  returning,  and  tliat  whoever 
told  the  best,  should  have  a  supper  at  the  expense  of  the  rest ;  and  that  the 
landlord  should  be  the  judge. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  plan  of  Cliaucer  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of 

fioccacio.    His  characters,  instead  of  being  youtltful  and  from  the  same  city, 
^ 

1  %ead  ffijpMff'i  EaHf  BntBA  Ciummn:  alao,  Tadf$  IlbutmUem^  GvHfer  and  Ckmnr.  **l  take 
OTfTB5lng  deUgbt  bi  Chaaoer.  Hit  manly  cboerAalneM  U  espoetaUsr  de^plons  In  my  old  as*.  How 
aqobltely  tender  be  lB.*'-*CMrfli^«  TtAtt  Talk.  BeHd,  aUo,  Ckamctr  iMtnUed,  I  voL  l2mo,  with 
a  ireO-vritlen  lotrodncUon  on  EngHab  poetry  by  R.  H.  Home,  and  venlAcaUoBa  by  Wordiwortli, 
Leigh  Hnnt,  and  olhera.  * 

s  Booado  sappoece  Chat  wben  the  plague  b<*gan  to  abate  in  Plorrnce,  (1M8,>  ten  yoiaic  penona  of 
boU  irxM  retired  to  ttae  country  to  enjoy  the  trtah  air,  and  paaa  nir  satb  asreeably.  (Hence  tbe 
aame  Dbcambkov,  tram  Um  Greek  dMa  (drte)  "tea,"  and  4|i<pa  (inmru)  "a  day.**  Their  priaci* 
piU  arantcmeat  waa  in  teUlng  tatea  tn  tarn ;  and  aa  eacb  of  the  ten  told  a  story  a  day,  and  aa  thov 
tt>Dtiiin<>d  togctber  ten  daya,  tbe  Deeameron  constata  of  one  hundred  tales. 

•  Oppovite  the  city  of  London,  on  the  Tbanea* 

*  Tw  the  mnrder  of  tbla  Ibmoua  arebblsbop  In  the  reign  of  Henry  XL,  JLD.  U71,  ace  ZflMavy  9f 
England.  Canterbury  is  SS  mike  Mutb-eaat  (h>m  London. 
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BFQ  of  matured  expcrietice,  from  various  places,  and  are  drawn  ftoni  difTei^nt 
classes  ot  mankind,  and  consequently  are,  in  dieir  rank,  appearance,  man- 
ners, and  habits,  as  various  as  at  that  time  could  be  found  in  the  several 
departments  of  ntiddU  life ;  that  is,  in  fact,  as  various  as  could,  \nt\i  any  prO' 
bability,  be  brought  together,  so  as  to  form  one  company ;  the  highest  Aid 
lowest  ranks  of  society  being  necessarily  excluded.  But  what  gives  us  the 
greatest  admiration  of  the  poet,  is  the  astonishing  skill  with  which  he  has 
supported  his  characters,  and  the  exquisite  address  that  he  has  shown  in 
adapting  his  stories  to  the  dilferent  humors,  sentiments,  and  talents  of  the  re- 
citers. He  has  tlius  given  us  such  an  accurate  picture  of  ancient  manners  as 
DO  contemporary  uniter  has  transmitted  to  posterity,  and  in  the  Canterbury 
Tales  we  view  the  pursuits  and  employments,  the  customs  and  diversions  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  copied  from  the  life,  and  represented  with  equal 
truth  and  spirit.  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  it  was  no  inferior  combi- 
nation of  observation  and  sympathy  which  could  bring  together  into  one 
company  the  many<colored  conditions  and  professions  of  society,  delineated 
with  pictorial  force,  and  dramatized  by  poetic  conception,  reflecting  them- 
selves in  the  tale  which  seemed  most  congruous  to  their  humors.^  The  £6^ 
lowing  are  some  select  characters,  as  portrayed  in  the  Prologue.* 

THE   PROLOG VS. 

Whenn^  that.  April,  with  his  showr^s  sote,* 
ThQ  drouth  of  March  hath  pierced  to  the  rote,4 
And  batli^d  every  vein  in  such  licour, 
Of  which  virtue  engendred  is  the  flow'r ; 
Wlien  Zephirus  eki,  with  his  sot^  breath, 
Iiispir^d  hath  in  every  holt>  and  heath 
The  tender  cropp^s,  and  the  young^  sun 
Hath  in  the  Ram'  his  halfe  course  yrun, 
And  small^  fowMs  maken  melody. 
That  sleepen  alle  night  with  open  eye, 
So  pricketh  them  nature  in  tlieir  courages,^ 
Then  longen  folk  to  go  on  pilgrimages, 
And  palmers  for  to  seeken  Strang^  strands, 
To  Bcrv6  hallo ws>  couth^  in  sundry  lands; 
And  'specially  from  every  shire's  end 
Of  Engleland  to  Canterbury  they  wend,^o 


1  Bead  VJtrmeVM  Amenitk$  ^  litenture,  S  vols.  Svo. 

t  In  A  rabaequent  age,  Uie  grcot  work  of  Chancer  exerted  r  powerftd  tnflnenoe  In  hdplny  on  Um 
■mt  canie  of  the  BelbrmaUon.  Bo  mnch  wu  Cardinal  Wolaey  oflfcnded  at  the  Mrerity  with  whMi 
the  papal  clernr  were  treated  In  the  PUsrUu'i  TUe,  that  he  laid  an  inteidlet  npon  ka  erer  bctng 
printed  with  Om  reat  of  the  work,  and  It  waa  with  dlflteolty  that  the  noa^tmaa't  lUe  waa  pei^ 
nitted  to  atand.  John  FWe,  (1>17— 1W7,)  the  hiatortan  of  the  nartyra,  thna  wiltca:  ''Bttt  much 
mora  I  mervaUe  to  consider  this,  how  that  the  bUbopi  eondemnint  and  aboUahlng  all  maner  of 
Rnglbh  bookes  and  treatiaea^  whiah  might  bring  the  people  to  any  Ught  of  knowtedse,  did  yet  an- 
ihortse  the  Workea  of  Chanoo-  to  remalne.  So  it  plcaacd  Qod  to  blind  then  the  elea  of  theai,  Ibr  the 
more  oommodoty  of  hi*  people." 

t  Sota— sweet.  *  Xol»-4«ot.  *  H<dt— frove*  Ibreat 

«  To  make  thla  Una  eonsiatent  with  the  flrat  It  ahonld  read  BmU  Instead  of  Bam,  tar  be  aays  that 
tkettane  of  thla  pQsrimAse  waa  when  the  ahowers  of  April  had  pteroed  Into  the  root  the  drought  of 
Uutt,  ao  tbat  April,  which  corresponda  to  the  oooMtdlatlon  of  the  AMI;  must  have  been  flur  advanoad 
Bead,  TfTwUtet  IntrodaeUm  |»  QmUHmf  TWm. 

T  Conragaa^hcarta,  tplrita.  I  BaUowa   hajtweat  •  ODotb— kaowa. 

•fo,  OMke  vayb 
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The  holy  hlisstul  martyr  for  to  seek 

That  them  hath  holpen  when  that  they  were  mck. 

Befell  that  in  that  season  on  a  day, 
In  Southwi'ark  at  the  Tabard  >  as  I  lay, 
Ready  to  wenden'  on  my  pilgrimage  ** 

To  Canterbury  with  doTObt  coutage ; 
At  night  was  oome  into  that  hostelry 

Well  nine-and-twenty  in  a  company 

Of  sundry  folk,  by  aventure  yAil 

In  fellowship,  and  pilgrims  were  they  all 

That  tow^bd  CSanterbury  woulden  ride. 

The  chambers  and  the  stables  weren  wide^' 

And  well  we  weren  eased^  attd  best 

THE    KNIGHT   AND   SQUIRB. 

A  Knight  there  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man 

That  from  the  tim^  that  he  first  began 

To  riden  out,  he  lov6d  chivalry. 

Truth  and  honour,  freedom  and  courtesy. 

Full  worthy  was  he  in  his  lord^s  war, 

And  thereto  had  he  ridden,  no  man  farre.^ 

As  well  in  Christendom  as  in  HcathenesSi 

And  ever  honour'd  for  his  worthiness. 

With  him  there  was  liis  son,  a  young€  Squire^ 

A  lover  and  a  lusty  bachelor, 
^  With  lock^s  curl'd  as  they  were  laid  in  press ; 

Of  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  I  guess. 

Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  length. 

And  wonderly  deliyer,^  and  great  of  strength ; 

And  he  had  been  some  time  in  chevachie,'' 

In  Flaunders,  in  Artois,  and  in  Picardie, 

And  borne  hUn  well,  as  of  so  little  space,^ 

In  hope  to  standen  in  his  lady's  grace. 
1  Embroidered  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mead 

'^.  .  All  full  of  fresh^  flowed  white  and  red : 

jW^  Singing  he  was  or  floyting^  all  the  day ; 

^«  He  was  as  fresh  as  is  the  month  of  May: 

-^  Short  was  his  gown,  with  sleeves  long  and  wide; 

•^  Well  could  he  sit  on  horse,  and  fairS  ride: 

He  could^  song^s  make,  and  well  endite, 

Joost  and  eke  dance,  and  well  pourtray  and  write : 
r)  So  hot  he  loved,  that  by  nightertale'<> 

He  slept  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale : 

Courteous  he  was,  lowly  and  serviceable, 

And  carv'd  before  lus  father  at  the  table. 


1  Ttet  to,  the  tnn  called  "The  Tabard."  The  Tabard  waa  a  •'Jacket,  or  •teeTclaaa  ooat,  worn  ia 
ttaaes  past  by  noblemeo  in  the  wars,  bat  now  only  by  heralds,  and  la  called  tbeli  coat  of  anna  In 
■enriGa.** — Sjftgkt  S  Wenden— go,  make  way.  *  Wide— apadona.  <  Saaed  alt6  beafr  •> 

coumodiooaly  lodged.  A  Farre— ihrther.  •  Wonderly  dellTer— wonderAUty  adlTc :  fttua  tbr 
French  flhv,  finee.  T  Chevadhie,  (French,  cA«MwA«r,)  a  military  expedlUon.  *  Conducted 

hiBtteir  well,  considering  the  short  Ume  that  be  had  served.  •  Floytlng— flatlng,  playing  on  tha 

tote,  whlatUnff-  The  squire  would  not.  In  all  probabUltj^  hare  a  flute  always  with  him.  1  »aoula 
ttienefore  prefer  the  reading  that  he  '*  whkUed  an  the  day :"  as  being  a  more  natural  touch  rt  chani» 
tcr,  as  weU  aa  in  keeping  with  the  hilarity  of  youth.  10  Nlghtertale— nlghtrtime. 

3* 
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THE   CLERK.' 

A  CUrk*  there  was  of  Ozenford  also, 
That  unto  logic  hadd^  long  ygo* 
As  lean^  was  his  hone  as  is  a  rake, 
And  he  was  not  right  £eit  I  undertake, 
But  looked  hollow,  and  thereto  soberly. 
Full  threadbare  was  his  orerest  courtepy ; 
For  he  had  gotten  him  yet  no  benefice, 
Nor  was  nought  worldly  to  have  an  office 
For  him  was  levei^  have  at  his  bed's  head 
Twenty  book^  clothM  in  black  or  red 
Of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophy, 
Than  rob^  rich,  or  fiddle  or  psaltry : 
But  all  be  that  he  was  a  philos6pher  ^ 

Yet  hadd^  he  but  little  gold  in  coffer. 
But  all  that  he  might  of  his  friend^s  hent,* 
On  hookas  and  on  learning  he  it  spent, 
And  busily  *gan  for  the  soul^s  pray 
Of  them  that  gave  him  wherewith  to  scbolay J 
Of  study  took  he  most^  cure  and  heed ; 
Not  a  word  spake  he  mor6  than  was  need, 
And  that  was  said  in  fi)rm  and  reverence. 
And  short  and  quick,  and  full  of  high  sent&ioe:* 
Sounding  in  moral  virtue  was  his  speech, 
And  gladly  would  he  learn  and  gladly  teach. 

TUS   WIFE. 

A  good  Wife  was  there  ofheaid6  Bathj 
But  she  was  some  deal  deid^  and  that  was  scathe.* 
Of  cloth-making  she  hadd^  such  a  haunt  *^ 
She  passed  tliem  of  Ypres  and  of  Ghent 
In  all  the  parish,  Mrife  ne  was  there  none 
That  to  the  oflTring  before  her  should^  gone, 
And  if  there  did,  certain  so  wroth  was  she, 
That  she  was  out  of  all^  charity. 
Her  ooverchiefd^i  weren  full  fine  of  ground; 
I  durst^  swear  they  weigheden  a  pound. 
That  on  the  Sunday  were  upon  her  headr 
Her  hosed  weren  of  fine  scarlet  red. 
Full  strait  ytied,and  shoes  full  moLst*<  and  new 
Bold  was  her  face,  and  fiur  and  red  of  hew. 
She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  her  live ; 
Husbands  at  the  church  door  had  she  had  five.^ 

1  In  Uw  Interestlnff  ehanustcr  of  the  **c)erk"  or  w:ta<Air,  whose  poTerty,  dellglit  la  itiidy,  and  la- 
NCtentlon  to  worldly  afflilrt  are  emlncnUy  oontplcuons,  VTarton  thlnka  that  ChatMer  glaiioed  at  the 
InattentJoo  paid  to  Uterature,  and  the  unprofltableness  of  phUotophy. 

t  That  Is,  a  scholar.  >  'Ygo—part.  pM,  (one.  4  Overeat  ooartepy— uppermost  short  cloak. 

>  I«ver~ralher.  *  Hent— catch  hold  of.  T  Scholay— study.  8  Kigh  sentence— 1.  e.  lofty 

^rtod.  •  Scath»— harm,  damage.  10  Haunt— custom.        U  Head-^ress.       M  Moist— fresh. 

U  This  aUudcs  to  the  old  custom  of  the  parties  Joining  hands  at  the  door  of  the  church  before  they 
went  np  Co  the  altar  to  consummate  the  union;  and  this  Jony  dame  and  good  hoosewUh  la  iwpra* 
aeoled  aa  havliig  gone  through  that  Interestlag  oeremony  Sto  tfanes. 
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TBS  PARSON.' 

A  good  man  there  waA  of  religion, 
That  was  a  poor^  Parwn  of  a  town, 
But  rich  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  work , 
He  was  also  a  learned  man,  a  Clerk, 
That  Chrisi^s  gospel  truly  wouide  preach; 
His  parishen^  devoutly  would  he  teach ; 
Benign  he  was,  and  wonder  diligent, 
And  in  adversity  full  patient. 
And  such  he  was  yprov^  often  sithes  f 
Full  loth  were  him  to  cursen  jbr  his  tithes ; 
But  rather  would  he  given  out  of  doubt 
Unto  his  poor6  parishens  about 
Of  his  ofi^ring,  and  eke  of  his  substance ; 
He  could  in  little  thing  have  sufBsance  :^ 
Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  jEfcur  asunder, 
Bat  he  ne  left  nought  for  no  rain  nor  thunder, 
In  ackness  and  in  mischiel^  to  vi^t 
The  fimhest  in  his  pariah  much  and  lite^ 
Upon  his  ieet,  and  in  his  hand  a  staff: 
This  noble  'nsample  to  his  sheep  he  ya£^* 
That  first  he  wrought,  and  afterward  he  taught, 
Out  of  the  gospel  he  the  wordes  caught, 
And  this  figure  he  added  yet  thereto, 
That  if  gold  rust^  what  should  iron  do? 
For  if  a  priest  be  foul  on  whom  we  trust, 
No  wonder  is  a  Isw^d?  man  to  rust ; 
And  shame  it  is,  if  that  a  priest  take  keep 
To  see  a  "■  fouled"  shepherd  and  clean  sheep  : 
Well  ought  a  priest  ensample  for  to  give 
By  his  cleanness  how  his  sheep  should  live. 

He  sett^  not  his  benefice  to  hire, 
And  let  his  sheep  accumbred^  in  the  mire, 
And  ran  unto  London  unto  Saint  Poule^s 
To  seeken  him  a  chantery*  for  souls, 
Or  with  a  brotherhood  to  be  withold  ;^^ 
Bat  dwelt  at  home  and  kepte  well  his  kAA, 
So  that  the  wolf  ne  made  it  not  nuscarry ; 
He  was  a  shepherd  and  no  mercenary; 
As  though  he  holy  were,  and  virtuous. 
He  was  to  sinful  men  not  dispitous,'* 
Ne  of  his  speechi6  dangerous'2  ne  digne;'' 
But  in  his  teaching  discreet  and  benign. 


1  IB  deacrfblnff  tbe  sanctity,  tiBiplIclty,  •inoerity,  yaUcBCC,  Indiutry,  courage^  «a4  coMdentiouii 
lavutlaUty  of  tlxis  exeeUcnt  paiikb-piicst,  Chaucer,  as  Warton  observes,  has  shown  hts  good  senm.* 
■ad  tood  heart.  Is  not  Ooldsmith  Indebted  to  tt  for  some  of  tbe  beautiful  traits  In  the  character  of 
Mi  VUbife  Freadwr,  tn  the  Ofsrrfed  TVttge  t 

t  parlstaeiU'-parlahloners.  *  Sitta^s— Umes.  4  SufBsance— suflidency.  *  Much  and 

ITtii    sn«l  ami  aninn  CTaf— gave.  T  Lewed— ignorant.  t  Aocumbrod— enenmbered. 

•  Chaatcry*  An  endowmenC  tor  tbe  payment  of  e  priest  to  slug  mass  agreeably  to  tbe  appoint 
.  Qt  tlM  ftMUadcr.  Tbere  were  thirty-flve  of  these  chantries  estabUSbcd  at  St.  Paul's,  which  were 
by  flfty-lbar  prIceUi*— De^dsle,  UU.  pnf.  p.  41.  W  Wttbold— withholden,  withheld 

n  r*f  irt*  tmrsni-ahhr.  angry  to  excess,     tt  Jwiietwns    sparing.     U  Dtgne—prond,  dladalnlVd. 
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To  drawen  folk  to  heaven  with  fair^ness, 

By  good  ensample,  was  his  business ; 

But  it  were'  any  person  obstinate, 

What  so  he  were  of  high  or  low  estate, 

Him  would  he  snibben^  sharply  for  the  non^s:* 

A  better  priest  I  trow  that  no  where  none  ia. 

He  waited  after  no  pomp  or  reverence, 

Ne  mak^d  him  no  spiced  conscience ; 

But  Christ^s  lore,^  and  his  apostles  twelve 

He  taught,  but  first  he  followed  it  himselve. 

But  the  Canterbury  Tales  are  by  no  means  the  only  production  of  Chaucer^s 
muse.  He  has  written  many  other  poems  containing  passages  equal  to  any 
thing  found  in  his  chief  work.  The  following  are  the  principal. 
.  JjtoiLUf  AKD  Crsbzidx.  Thls  is  in  five  books,  « in  which  the  vicissitudes 
of  love  are  depicted  in  a  strain  of  true  poetry,  with  much  pathos  and  simpli- 
city of  sentiment"  The  author  calls  it  "  a  litill  tragedie."  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  is  rather  tedious,  from  its  innumerable  digressions.  For  instance, 
TroUus  declaims,  for  about  one  hundred  lines,  on  the  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation. 

RoMAVKT  OF  THS  RoBs.  This  is  an  allegory,  depicting  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  encountered  by  a  lover  in  x>ursuit  of  Uie  object  of  his  afiecdons,  who 
is  set  forth  under  the  emblem  of  the  rose.  He  traverses  vast  ditches,  scales 
\o(ty  walls,  and  forces  tlie  gates  of  adamantine  and  almost  impregnable  castles. 
These  enchanted  fortresses  are  all  inhabited  by  various  divinities,  some  of 
which  assist,  and  some  oppose  the  lover's  progress.  Thus  this  poem  furnishes 
a  great  variety  of  rich  and  beautiful  descriptions— paintings  most  true  to 
nature. 

Ths  House  of  Fahx.  This  is  represented  under  the  form  of  a  dream,  and 
consists  of  three  books.  It  abounds  in  lively  and  vigorous  description,  in  dis- 
quisitions on  natural  philosophy,  and  in  sketches  of  human  nature  of  no  com 
mon  beauty.  The  poet,  in  a  vision,  sees  a  temple  of  glass,  on  the  walls  of 
wliich  are  displayed  in  portraitures  the  history  of  .£neas,  abridged  from 
YirgiL  After  looking  around  him,  he  sees  alofl,  <<  fiist  by  the  sun,"  a  gigantio 
eagle,  which  souses  down,  and  bears  him  off  in  his  talons  through  the  upper 
regions  of  air,  leaving  clouds,  tempests,  hail,  and  snow  far  beneath  him,  and 
at  length  arrives  among  the  celestial  signs  of  the  2^iac.  Here  his  journey 
ends.  The  <*  House  of  Fame"  is  befbre  him.  It  is  built  of  materials  bright 
as  polished  glass,  and  stands  on  a  rock  of  ice  of  excessive  height,  and  almost 
inaccessible.  All  the  southern  side  of  the  rock  is  covered  with  the  names  of 
famous  men,  which  were  perpetually  melting  away  by  the  heat  of  the  sun; 
but  those  on  the  northern  side  remained  unmelted  and  unefi&ced.  The  poet 
dien  enters  the  building,  and  beholds  the  Goddess  of  Fame,  seated  upon  a 
throne  of  sculptured  carbuncle.  Before  her  appear  the  various  candidates  fbr 
her  favor ;  and  here  the  poet  has  admirably  improved  the  wide  field  before 
him  in  describing  tlie  capricious  judgment  of  the  fickle  deity  in  awarding  her. 
favors. 

Pope,  in  his  ^  Temple  of  Fame,"  has  imitated  Chaucer  to  a  considerable 
'*xtent,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  various  passages  in  each  author. 


1  But  tt  wer»— cbould  it  happen  Cbal  any  one  were»  Ire.  t 

*  Foi  Uie  sonee— for  the  occAslon.  4  Lore— leer  oinf,  doctrine. 
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THE   eagle's  rLIOHT   WITH   THE   POET. 

And  I  adown  'gan  looken  tho,' 
And  beheld  fleldes  and  plain^ 
Now  hill^  and  now  mountain's, 
Now  valleys  and  now  fbrestes, 
And  now  unnetlies^  great  beast^ 
Now  river^s,  now  cityes, 
Now  town's,  and  now  great  tre's 
Now  sliipp's  sailing  in  the  sea; 
But  thus  soon  in  a  while  he 
Was  flowen  from  the  ground  so  high 
That  all  the  world,  as  to  mine  eye, 
No  more  yseem'd  than  a  priok,* 
Or  ell's  was  the  air  so  thick 
That  I  ne  might  it  not  discern.^ 

TtiB  Fkovs«  avd  thk  LxiF.  This  has  an  instmctiYe  moral.  A  gentle 
woman,  oat  of  an  arbor  in  a  grove,  seeth  a  great  company  of  knights  and 
ladies  in  a  d&noe  upon  the  green  grass,  the  wliich  being  ended  they  all  kneel 
down,  and  do  honor  to  the  daisy,  some  to  tlie  Flower  and  soma  to  the  Lea£ 
Afterwaid  tlais  gentlewoman  leametb  by  one  of  these  ladies  the  meaning 
hereoi^  -whicla  is  tlus :  they  who  honor  the  Flower,  a  thing  fading  with  every 
blast,  are  such  as  look  after  beauty  and  worldly  pleasure ;  but  they  that  honor 
the  Leaf^  which  abideth  with  the  root,  notwithstanding  the  winter  storms  and 
frosts,  are  they  "which  follow  virtue  and  true  merit,  without  regarding  worldly 
lespeets.    Such  are  the  chief  poems  of  Crooflrey  Chaucer  * 

Though  Chaucer  was  and  is  known  chiefly  as  a  xx)et,  yet  in  his  piota  hm 
eqnally  excels  all  his  comtemporaries,  thus  verifying  what  we  believe  will  bs 
Ibond  to  be  a  universal  truth,  that  every  good  poet  is  no  less  distinguished 
ibr  a  clear  and  vigorous  prose  style.  Two  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  the  Tale 
of  Meiibeus  and  the  Parson's  Tale,  are  in  prose,  but  liis  longest  unversified 
production  is  his  Testament  of  Love,  written  to  defend  his  character  from  the 
impotatwos  cast  on  it  by  his  enemies.  From  tlie  Talc  of  Mclibcus  we  extract 
the  ibUowing  excellent  remarks 

UPON   RICHES. 

In  getting  of  your  riches,  and  in  using  of  'em,  ye  shulen  alway 
have  three  things  in  your  heart,  that  is  to  say,  our  Lord  Grod,  con- 


S  UnaeOiw— sot  ouOj,  with  dlOeuttr.  ■  Ikiok^-iPObiL 

«  I  itood,  meUMOglit,  betwixt  cum,  wu,  sad  tkle^ 
The  whole  cieaUon  open  to  my  ere*. 
In  air  aclMMUanced  banf  the  globe  below. 
Where  mouatmloa  rise,  eiid  drdinff  oceans  flow  j 
Here  naked  rocks  and  empty  waste*  are  seen, 
There  tow'ry  dtles,  and  the  Ibrests  green; 
Here  sailing  sldps  delight  the  wandMng  eyes; 
Thiere  treea,  and  Intermingled  temples  rise. 

TmnpU  vfnwtt,  Baes  11— IS. 

•  lead    '*anrke*s  TUea  fimn  Chiuieer,'*  written  In  Imitation  of  Lanib*8  "lUes  ftvm  Sbakapenri^'* 
ad  aartM»a  •*BielMa  of  Chaaoer.'*    AlsOt  •  crttlque  npon  Chaooer  in  the  BetrospeotiTO  Bevlew,  Is 
0S;aBdaDOt3iarlBtteBdlalinr|^Bratlew,  liLttT;  ajao  a  parallel  between  Cnaooat  and  Spenser  In 
hsMter  BfTrtew,  xxIy.  U. 

c 
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science,  and  good  name.  First  ye  shulen  have  God  in  your  heart, 
and  for  no  riches  ye  shulen  do  nothing  which  n^ay  in  any  manner 
displease  God  that  is  your  creator  and  maker ;  for,  after  the  word 
of  Solomon,  it  is  better  to  have  a  little  good  with  love  of  Grod,  than 
to  have  muckle  good  and  lese  the  love  of  his  Lord  God ;  and  the 
prophet  saith,  that  better  it  is  to  ben  a  good  man  and  have  little 
good  and  treasure,  than  to  be  hold  en  a  shrew  and  have  great  riches. 
And  yet  I  say  furthermore,  that  ye  shulden  always  do  your  busi- 
ness to  get  your  riches,  so  that  ye  get  'em  with  a  good  conscience. 
And  the  apostle  saith,  that  there  nis  thing  in  this  world,  of  which 
we  shulden  have  so  great  joy,  as  when  our  conscience  beareth  us 
good  witness ;  and  the  wise  man  saith.  The  substance  of  a  man  is 
full  good  when  sin  is  not  in  a  man's  conscience.  Aflerward,  in 
ffetting  of  your  riches  and  in  using  of  'em,  ye  must  have  great 
Business  and  great  diligence  that  your  good  name  be  alway  kept  and 
conserved  ;  for  Solomon  saith,  that  better  it  is  and  more  it  availeth 
a  man  to  have  a  good  name  than  for  to  have  great  riches  ;  and 
therefore  he  saith  in  another  place,  Do  great  diligence  (saith  he) 
in  keeping  of  thy  friends  and  of  thy  good  name,  for  it  shall  longer 
abide  with  thee  than  any  treasure,  be  it  never  so  precious ;  and 
certainly  he  should  not  be  called  a  gentleman  that,  afler  God  and 
good  conscience  all  things  left,  ne  doth  his  diligence  and  business 
to  keepen  his  good  name ;  and  Gassiodore  saith,  that  it  is  a  sign 
of  a  gentle  heart,  when  a  man  loveth  and  desireth  to  have  a  good 
name. 


JOHN  GOWER.    Died  1408. 


JoHH  GowKR,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Englisli  poets,  was  contempo- 
rary with  Chaucer,  his  intimate  friend.  Where,  when,  or  of  what  family  he 
was  born,  is  uncertain.  His  education,  says  Warton,*  appears  to  have  been 
liberal,  and  his  course  of  reading  extensive,  and  he  tempered  his  severer  studies 
by  mingling  with  the  world.  By  a  critical  cultivation  of  his  native  language,  he 
labored  to  reform  its  irregularities,  and  to  establish  an  English  style.  In  these 
respects  he  resembled  Chaucer,  bnt  he  has  little  of  his  spirit,  imagination,  or 
elegance.  His  language  is  tolerably  perspicuous,  and  his  versification  oflen 
harmonious,  but  his  poetry  is  of  a  grave  and  sententious  turn.  He  has  much 
good  sense,  solid  reflection,  and  usefiil  observation;  but  he  is  serious  and 
didactic  on  all  occosions,  preserving  the  tone  of  the  scholar  and  tlic  moralist 
on  tlie  most  lively  topics.  Hence  he  is  characterized  by  Chaucer  as  ttie 
«  Morall  Gower."    He  died  in  1408. 

The  chief  work  of  Gower  is  entitled  (^  Coirrzssio  AxAsms,"  or  the  Con- 
Jmion  of  a  Locer,  It  consists  of  a  long  dialogue  between  a  Lover  and  his 
(kmfessor,  who  is  a  priest  of  Venus,  and  is  called  Genius.    To  make  his  pre- 

1  Bead— bis  **  History  of  Bogllsh  I'oetry,'*  4  vols.,  a  work  of  vast  lenmlBi^  but  not  naftequenlly 
leiUotis  tern  its  nin&Rrous  digressions. 
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cepts  more  impressive,  he  illustrates  his  ii^anctions  by  a  series  of  apposita 
taleB,  with  the  morality  of  which  the  lover  professes  to  be  highly  edified. 
Okie  of  which,  entided  "Florent,"  has  considerable  merits  and  is  told  in 
Gower's  best  manner.  As  it  is  too  long  to  insert  in  the  Compendium,  we  wiU 
give  the  substance  of  it  in  prose,  as  near  the  author^s  language  as  we  can,  inter- 
^seising  here  and  there  a  few  lines  of  the  originaL 

There  was,  in  days  of  old,  as  men  tell,  a  worthy  knight  by  the  name  of 
Florent ;  nephew  to  the  emperor,  and  of  great  strength  and  couxage.  He  was 
also  ambitious  of  distinction  in  arms,  and  to  gain  the  applause  of  men,  he 
-would  go  into  any  regions  in  search  of  adventures.  It  happened  upon  a  time 
'wfaen  he  was  abroad,  that,  going  through  a  narrow  pass,  he  was  attacked  by 
a  nomber  of  men,  and  was  taken  and  led  to  a  castle.  In  the  affiray,  however, 
be  had  killed  Branchus,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  captain  of  the  oastle.  The 
&ther  and  mother  were  ready  to  take  vengeance  on  him,  but  remembrance 
of  his  worthiness,  and  his  high  connections,  made  them  pause.  They  feared 
ID  slay  him,  and  were  **  in  great  disputes  on  what  was  best" 

There  was  a  lady  in  the  castle  of  very  great  age,  and  the  shrewdest  of  all 
that  raen  then  knew.  She,  on  being  asked  her  advice,  said,  that  she  would 
devise  a  plan  that  would  bring  about  the  death  of  Florent,  and  all  by  his  own 
agreement,  and  without  blame  to  any  one.  The  knight  is  summoned,  and 
she  thus  addresses  him : 

"  Florent,  though  thou  art  guilty  of  Branchus^s  death,  no  punishment  shall  be 
visited  upon  thee,  upon  this  condition — that  thou  shalt  be  able  to  answer  a 
question  which  I  shall  ask ;  and  thou  shalt  take  an  oath  that  if  thou  prove 
unable  to  do  this,  thou  shalt  yield  thyself  up  voluntarily  to  death.  And  that 
choQ  mayest  have  time  to  think  of  it,  and  to  advise  with  others,  a  day  shall 
be  fixed  ibr  thee  to  go  hence  in  safety,  provided  that  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time  agreed  upon,  thou  return  with  thine  answer.''  The  knight  begs  the  lady 
to  propose  the  question  immediately,  and  agrees  to  all  her  conditions.  She 
then  says,  **  Florent,  my  question  is  one  which  pertains  to  love, 

What  all6  women  most  desire." 

Fkxrent  then,  having  taken  an  oath  to  remrn  on  a  fixed  day,  goes  forth,  and 
letiims  to  his  uncle's  court  again.  He  teUs  him  all  that  had  befallen  him, 
and  asks  the  opinion  of  all  the  wisest  men  of  the  land  upon  the  question  to 
which  he  is  bound  to  give  an  answer  at  the  peril  of  his  life.  But  he  finds 
DO  two  that  agree.  What  some  like,  others  dislike ;  but  what  to  all  is  mosi 
pleasant,  and  moat  desired  above  all  other— 

Such  a  thing  they  cannot  find 
By  constellati6n  ne  kind, 

tbitis  neither  by  the  stars,  nor  by  the  laws  of  kind  or  natuie. 
At  length  the  day  arrived  when  Florent  must  return.    He  begs  his  ut<clu 

not  to  be  angry  with  him,  for  that  is  a  <*  point  of  his  oath,"  and  he  also  en- 

tzeats  him  oot  to  let  any  one  revenge  his  death  when  he  shall  hear  of  his 

lamentable  end. 
So  he  sets  out  on  his  return— pondering  what  to  do— what  answer  to  give 

to  the  question  proposed.    At  length  he  came  to  a  large  tree,  under  which  sat 

an  old  woman  nnost  ugly  to  view- 
That  for  to  speak  of  flesh  and  bone 
So  foul  yet  saw  ho  never  none. 
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Our  hero  was  riding  by  briskly,  when  she  called  to  him  by  name,  and  said, 
»  Florent,  you  arc  riding  to  your  death,  but  I  can  save  you  by  my  counsel." 
He  turned  at  once,  and  begged  her  to  advise  him  what  he  should  do.  Said 
she,  **  What  wilt  thou  give  me,  if  I  will  point  out  a  course  by  means  of  which 
you  shall  escape  death  t"  « Any  thing  you  may  ask,*'  said  ho.  "  I  want 
nothing  more  than  this  promise,"  said  she,  « therefore  give  me  your  pledge 

That  you  will  be  my  hous^bande." 

"  Nay,"  said  Florent—"  that  may  not  be." 

**  Ride  thenni  forth  thy  way,"  quod  she. 

Florent  was  now  in  great  perplexity:  he  lode  to  and  fro,  and  knew  not  what 
lo  do.  He  promised  lands,  parks,  houses,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  the  hoos^bande 
was  the  only  thing  that  would  do.  lie  came,  however,  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was 

Better  to  take  her  to  liis  wife. 

Or  elles  for  to  lose  his  life. 

He  also  calculated  with  some  skill  the  doctrine  of  chances,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  would  probably  not  live  very  long  j  and  that  while  she 
did  live  he  would  put  her 

Where  that  no  man  her  should^  know 
Till  she  with  death  were  overthrow. 

He  therefore  agreed,  most  reluctantly,  to  the  terms  proposed.  She  then  tells 
him  that  when  he  reaches  the  castle,  and  they  demand  of  him  his  answer  to 
ihe  question  proposed,  he  shall  reply 

That  alle  women  lievest  would 
Be  sovereign  of  mannes  love ; 

fcir  what  woman,  says  she,  is  so  favored  as  to  have  aU  her  wiU:  and  if  she  be 
not  <<  Kvereign  of  maxmes  love,"  she  cannot  have  what  she  *<  lievest  have,"  that 
is  what  she  may  most  desire.  With  this  answer,  slie  says  he  shall  save  him- 
self; and  then  she  bids  him  to  return  to  tliis  same  place,  where  he  shall  find 
her  waiting  for  him.  Florent  rode  sadly  on,  and  came  to  the  casde.  A  large 
number  of  the  imnates  is  summoned  to  hear  his  answer.  He  named  several 
tilings  of  his  own  excogitations,  but  all  would  not  do.  Finally,  he  gives  thft 
answer  the  old  woman  directed :  it  is  declared  to  be  the  true  one,  and  hb 
rides  forth  from  the  castle. 

Here  began  poor  Florent^s  deepest  sorrow,  for  he  must  return  according  to 
Viis  oath.    He  rides  back,  and  finds  the  old  woman  sitting  in  the  same  plaofl^ 

The  loathliest  wight 
That  ever  man  cast  on  his  eye, 
Her  no86  has,*  her  browns  high. 
Her  eyen  small,  and  depe-set, 
Her  ohekes  ben  with  teres  wet, 
And  rivelin^  as  an  empty  skin, 
Hangende^  down  unto  her  chin, 
Her  lippes  shrunken  ben  for  age; 
There  was  no  grace  in  her  visage. 

She  insists,  however,  that  he  shall  comply  with  the  terms  of  agreement,  and 
therefore,  sick  at  heart,  and  almost  preferring  death, 

1  Loir  lat  f  Shrivelled. 
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In  ragges  as  she  was  to-tore 
He  set  her  on  his  horse  to-lbre, 

and  lidiDg  thxoagh  all  the  lanes  and  by-ways,  that  no  one  might  see  him,  )m 
aziiTea,  by  deagn,  at  the  castle  by  night  He  then  calls  one  or  two  of  his 
tnisty  fiiends,  and  teUs  them  that  he  was  obliged 

This  beste  wedde  to  his  wife, 

For  eiles  he  had  lost  his  life.  ^ 

The  maids  of  honor  were  then  sent  in; 

Her  ragges  they  anon  off  draw, 
And,  as  it  was  that  timA  law*, 
She  hadd^  bath,  she  hadd^  rest, 
And  was  arrayed  to  the  best, 

aU  except  her  matted  and  unsightly  hair,  which  she  would  not  allow  them  ti> 
touch. 

But  when  she  was  fully  array'd 
And  her  attire  was  all  assayed, 
Then  was  she  ibuler  unto  see. 

But  xx)or  Florent  must  take  her  for  better  for  worse,  though  the  worse  seemed 
then  rather  to  predominate.  The  company  are  all  assembled,  and  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  stand  up  to  be  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony.  The 
ceremony  being  OYer,  the  ill-fated  knight  covered  up  his  head  in  grie£ 

His  body  mighti  well  be  there ; 
But  as  of  thought  and  ofmemoirt 
His  hearth  was  in  Pvrgatoin, 

She  endeavored  to  ingratiate  herself  in  his  affections,  and'  approached  and 
look  him  softly  by  the  hand.  He  turned  suddenly,  and  saw  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  beings  that  ever  his  eyes  beheld.  He  was  about  to  draw  her  unio 
himself— when  she  stopped  him. 

And  sayth,  that  for  to  win  or  lose 
He  mote  one  of  two  thinges  choose, 
Wher'  he  will  have  her  such  o'  night 
Or  elles  upon  daye's  light; 
For  he  shall  not  have  bothe  two. 

fleie  Florent  -was  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  say.    At  laat  he  exclaims^ 

I  n^ot  what  answer  I  shall  give. 
But  ever,  while  that  I  may  live, 
I  will  that  ye  be  my  mistress. 
For  I  can  naught  myselvS  guess 
Which  is  the  best  unto  my  choice. 
Thus  grant  I  you  mine  whol6  voice. 
Choose  for  us  bothen,  I  you  pray. 
And,  what  as  ever  that  ye  say. 
Right  as  ye  will^  so  will  L 

is  the  point — ^he  yields  up  his  will  entirely  to  hers.    This  is  what  •"  tU^ 
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women  most  desire,"  to  be  sovereign  of  man's  love : — ^in  short — ^to  have  tfaeix 
own  way.    The  bride  then  thus  answers  the  happy  groom : 

"My  lord,"  she  saide,  "grand-merci* 
For  of  this  word  that  ye  now  sayn 
That  ye  have  made  me  sovereign, 
My  destiny  is  overpass'd ; 
That  ne'er  hereaiVer  shall  be  lass'd* 
My  beauty,  which  that  I  now  have, 
Till  I  betake  unto  my  grave. 
Both  night  and  day,  as  I  am  now, 
I  shall  alway  be  such  to  you. 
Thus,  I  am  yours  for  evermo.'' 
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To  an  incident  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  of  England, 
we  are  mdebted  for  the  most  elegant  poem  that  was  produced  during  tho 
early  part  of  the  fi/leenth  century — "The  King's  Quair,''^  by  James  L  of 
Scotland. 

This  prince  was  the  second  son  of  Robert  HI.,  and  was  bom  in  1 396.  His 
elder  brother  died,  and  tlie  king  determined  to  send  his  surviving  son,  James, 
to  be  educated  at  the  (X)urt  of  his  ally,  Cliarles  VI.,  of  France ;  and  he  em- 
barked for  that  country  with  a  numerous  train  of  attendants  in  1405.  But  the 
ship  was  stopped  by  an  English  squadron,  and  the  passengers  were,  by  order 
of  Henry  IV.,  sent  to  London.  It  was,  of  course,  an  outrageous  violation  (tf" 
all  right,  for  Henry  to  make  James  a  prisoner;  but  the  accident  that  placed 
him  in  his  power  was  ultimately  ad\'antageous  to  the  prince  as  well  as  to 
the  nation  he  was  born  to  govern.  He  was  at  tljat  time  only  ten  years  of 
age,  but  Henry,  tliough  he  kept  him  closely  confined,  took  great  pains  to 
have  him  educated  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  and  so  rapid  was  the  pro* 
gress  that  he  made  in  his  studies  that  he  soon  became  a  prodigy  of  erudition, 
and  excelled  in  every  branch  of  polite  accomplishments. 

During  fifteen  years  of  his  captivity,  he  seemed  forgotten  or  at  least  neg- 
lected by  his  subjects.  The  admiration  of  strangers  and  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  talents  only  rendered  his  simation  more  irksome,  and  he  had 
begun  to  abandon  himself  to  despair,  when  he  was  formnately  consoled  for 
his  seclusion  at  Windsor  Castle  by  a  passion  of  which  sovereigns  in  quiet 
possession  of  a  throne  have  seldom  the  good  fortune  to  feel  tlie  influence 
The  object  of  his  admiration  was  the  lady  Jane  Beaufort,  (daughter  of  John 
Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset,)  whom  he  afterwards  married,  and  in  whose 
commendation  he  composed  his  principal  poetical  work,  «  The  King's  Quair." 
In  1423  he  was  releajed,  and,  taking  possession  of  tlie  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
he  did  very  niuch  to  improve  the  civilization  of  his  coimtry,  by  repressing 
many  uisorders,  and  enacting  many  salutary  laws.   But  his  stringent  measures 

■^ —        -  - 1 I  n  I  ,  — I — I — M 

X  Many  tluinkt.  S  Lessened. 

•  "  dtmlr,**  quire,  pamphlet,  or  oook ;  henoe  the  « 1Uns*t  aaali^  means  the  King's  Book.  Ass 
■ma's  •«8peclmenB»'*  L  S99,  Warton's  ••History  of  English  Poetry,"  IL  4S7,  and  Park's  edtttan  of 
Walpole's  *•  loyal  and  HOble  AaUiors.' 
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of  refbim  were  very  offensive  to  a  lawless  nobility ;  a  conspiracy  was  fbnned 
against  him,  and  he  was  murderod  at  Perth,  in  1437.     — '^       .    "y^ 

T*he  chief  poem  of  James  I^  as  mentioned  above,  consists  of  one  hnndred 
and  ninety-seven  stanzas.  It  contains  various  particulars  of  his  own  life  ]  is 
lull   of  simplicity  and  feeling,  and,  as  has  been  correctly  said,  is  superior  to 

any  poetry  besides  that  of  Chaucer  produced  in  England  before  the  reign  of 

EUlzabeth, — as  will  be  testified  by  the  following  stanzas. 


ON   HIS   BELOVED. 

The  longe  dayes  and  tlie  nightis  eke 
I  would  bewail  my  fortune  in  this  wise ; 

For  which  again*  distress  comfort  to  seek. 
My  custom  was  on  momis  for  to  rise 
Early  as  day :  O  happy  exercise ! 

By  tfiee  come  I  lo  joy  out  of  torment;— 

But  now  to  purpose  of  my  first  intent 

Bewailing  in  my  chamber  thus  alone, 
Despaired  of  ail  joy  and  remedy, 

For-tired  of  my  thought,  and  woe-begone, 
And  to  the  window  gan  I  walk  in  hye,' 
To  see  tlie  world  and  folk  tliat  went  forby ; 

As,  for  the  time,  (though  I  of  mirthis  food 

Might  have  no  more,)  to  look  it  did  mo  good. 

Now  Was  there  made,  fast  by  the  Touris  wtdl, 
A  garden  fair;^  and  in  the  comers  set 

An  herbere,^  green ;  with  wandis  long  and  small 
Railed  about,  and  so  with  trecis  set 
Was  ail  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges  knet 

That  life*  was  none  [a]  walking  there  forby, 

That  might  within  scarce  any  wight  espy. 

And  on  the  smalle  grene  twistis  sat 
The  little  sweete  nightingale,  and  sung 

So  loud  and  clear  tlie  liymnis  consecrate 
Of  lovis  use,  now  soft,  now  loud  among, 
That  ail  the  gardens  and  the  waliis  rung 

Right  of  their  song;  and  on  the  couple  next* 

Of  tlieir  sweet  harmony :  and  lo  the  text ! 

•*  Worshippe  ye  that  lovers  bene  this  May, 
For  of  your  bliss  the  calends  are  begun ; 
And  sing  with  us,  *  Away  1  winter  away  1 


1  Agatnat.  >  Rule. 

t  Tte  jptfdens  of  thia  p«iiod  seem  to  have  been  very  nimlL  In  Chancel's  **  Troilus  and  Ciesselde* 
«e  find  the  same  plnoe  IndlflbrenUy  called  a  garden  and  a  jford  ;  aiid  Uiis,  at  Wiudso. ,  /art  ^y  ikeTimm 
vaO,  was  probably  elUicr  In  ihe  yard  or  on  the  terrace. 

*  Probably  an  arbour,  thongh  the  word  Is  also  very  frequenUy  used  for  an  Htrhary,  or  gnraen  of 
■tmples.  &  Living  person. 

•  Mr  Tytler  Imagines  that  this  rdates  to  the  pairing  of  the  birds;  hot  the  word  etnrk  wems  teW 
te  be  need  as  a  umaieal  term. 
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Come,  summer,  come  I  the  sweet  seas6n  and  smi ! 

Awake,  for  shame !  that  have  your  heavens  won ! ' 
And  amorously  liA  up  your  headis  all ; 
Thank  Love,  that  list  you  to  his  meroy  call  I'  *• 

When  they  this  song  had  sung  a  little  throw,' 
They  stent?  awliile,  and,  therewith  unafraid 

As  I  beheld,  and  cast  mine  eyen  a-lowe. 

From  bough  to  1x>agh  they  hipped^  and  they  play*d. 
And  freshly,  in  their  birdis  kind,  array'd 

Their  feathers  new,  and  firet^  them  in  the  sun, 

And  thanked  Love  that  had  their  makis*  won. 


And  therewith  cast  I  down  mine  eye  again, 
Whereas  I  saw,  walking  under  the  Tower 

Full  secretly,  new  comyn  her  to  pleyne,' 
The  fairest,  or  the  freshest  younge  flower 
That  ever  I  saw,  methought,  before  that  hour ; 

For  which  sudden  abate  anon  astert^ 

The  blood  of  all  my  body  to  my  heart. 

And  though  I  stood  abased  tho  a  lyte,* 

No  wonder  was;  for  why?  my  wittis  all 
Were  so  overcome  with  pleasance  and  delight 

Only  through  letting  of  mine  eyen  fall, 

That  suddenly  my  heart  become  her  thrall 
For  ever ;  of  free  will ;  for  of  menace 
There  was  no  token  in  her  sweete  face. 

And  in  my  head  I  drew  right  hastily; 

And  efl-soones  I  lent  it  forth  again : 
And  saw  her  walk  that  very  womanly, 

With  no  wight  mo'o  but  only  women  twain. 

Then  gan  I  study  in  myself,  and  sayn, 
"  Ah  sweet,  are  ye  a  worldly  creature, 
Or  heavenly  thing  in  likeness  of  nature  ? 

"  Or  are  ye  god  Cupidis  own  princess, 

And  comen  are  to  loose  me  out  of  band  1 
Or  are  ye  very  Nature  the  goddess. 

That  have  depainted  with  your  heavenly  hand 

This  garden  full  of  flouris  as  they  stand  ? 
Wliat  shall  I  think,  alas !  what  reverence 
Shall  I  mester"  [un]  to  your  excellence  ! 

"  Giff **  ye  a  goddess  be,  and  that  ye  like 

To  do  me  pain,  I  may  it  not  astert : 
Giff  ye  be  worldly  wight,  that  doth  me  sike,** 

1  Mr.  Tjrtler  explains  thli  «•  fbOowa ;  **Te  tbat  have  attained  your  hlgbeat  bliw,  by  winntaif  yov 
aatet."— See  the  laat  line  of  the  next  itania.  >  k  UtUe  ttane.  <  Stopped 

4  Hopped.  •  Pecked.  0  ^latei. 

*  This  MMne  to  ausaa  eompkbt;  but  ihoald  It  not  ntber  be  pUq^tn^  to  jrfqr  or  iportr 

•  MuttdbMk.         •Tbenalittte.        lOMora.         n  jdmUdtrf      Kit       is  Hake  me  rf|k. 


} 
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Wby  Iest>  God  make  you  so,  my  dearest  hearty 

To  do  a  silly  prisoner  thus  smart, 
That  loves  you  all,  and  wote  of  nought  but  wo  t 
And,  therefore,  mercy  sweet !  sen  it  is  so/' 

Of  her  array  the  form  gif  I  shall  write, 

Toward  her  golden  hair  and  rich  attire, 
In  fret-w^ise  couched  ^  with  pearlis  whiter 

And  great6  balas'  lemyng*  as  the  fire, 

With  many  an  emerant  and  fair  sapphire, 
And  on  her  head  a  chaplet  fresh  of  hue 
Of  pluznys,  parted  red,  aod  white,  and  blue. 

Full  of  quaking  spangis^  bright  as  gold, 
Forged  of  shape  like  to  tlie  amorettis  f 

So  new,  so  fresh,  so  pleasant  to  behold ; 
The  plumis  eke  like  to  the  floure-jonettis,'' 
And  otfaex  of  shape  like  to  the  floure-jonettis  f 

And  above  all  this  there  was,  well  I  wote, 

Beau^  enough  to  make  a  world  to  dote  1 

About  her  neck,  white  as  the  f^re  amaiile,* 

A  goodly  chain  of  nnall  orfeverye;** 
Whereby  there  hung  a  ruby  without  fail, 

Like  to  an  heart  [y-]  shapen  verily, 

That  as  a  spark  of  lowe,"  so  wantonly 
Seemed  burning  upon  her  wliite  throat ; 
Now  gif  there  was  good  party,  God  it  wote. 

And  for  to  walk,  tliat  freshe  Maye's  morrow, 
And  hook  slie  had  upon  her  tissue  white. 

That  goodlier  liatl  not  been  seen  to-forrow,** 
As  I  suppose ;  and  girt  she  was  a  lyte  ;•• 
Thus  halfling'4  loose  for  haste,  to  such  delight 

It  was  to  see  her  youth  in  goodlihead. 

That,  for  rudeness,  to  speak  thereof  1  dread. 

• 

In  her  was  youth,  beauty,  with  humble  apori, 
--^    Bounty,  richess,  and  womanly  featCire ; 
God  better  wote  than  my  pen  can  report : 

Wis<lom,  largess,  estate,  and  cunning  sure, 

In  every  point  so  guided  her  measOre, 
In  word,  in  deed,  in  shape,  in  countenance, 
That  Nature  might  no  more  her  child  avance. 


1  Tleaaed  :  tliat !«,  **If  thon  art  a  goddeu,  I  cannot  reslat  thy  power;  bnt  If  only  a  mortal  ctc^ 
toK,  Ood  sorely  cannot  leat  or  Incline  you  to  yrlcTe  or  give  pain  to  a  poor  creature  Unt  loTea 
yoo."— TyMrr.  t  Inlaid  like  ftret-work.  •  A  aort  of  preciona  stone.  4  Shlmnff. 

B  Spansiea.  *  **  Made  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  love-knot  or  garland."— 7>ller. 

7  A  kind  of  my.  It  la  conjectnred  that  the  royal  poet  may  here  allnde  covertly  to  the  name  of  "Mi 
jDiatTtaM,  whldi,  in'  the  d  Imtontlvc,  wa*  Janet  or  Jonrt.— rAonuoa't  EiStkm  tf  XOmfi  Q»kalr.  Ayr,  1t>a. 

>  The  repetition  of  this  word  i»  apparcnUy  k  mistake  of  the  original  transcriber. 

•  Qu.  Is  this  an  error  tor  /bar  mhS,  1.  o.  enamel  r  lo  Gold-work.  H  Flre^  flaaie. 
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And  when  she  walked  had  a  littlo  thraw 

Under  the  sweete  greene  boughis  bent, 
Her  fair  fresh  face,  as  white  as  any  snaw, 

She  turned  has,  and  furth  her  wayis  went; 

But  tho  began  mine  aches  and  torment, 
To  see  her  part  and  follow  I  na  might; 
Methought  the  day  was  turned  into  night' 


WILLIAM  CAXTON.     1413—1401. 

O  Albloii  I  •tin  Uay  grntttade  oonfen 
To  Caztov,  Ikmnder  of  the  BunsK  Fbmu  t 
Blnoe  first  thy  moimtaiiia  roae,  or  rlTen  flow*tf, 
Who  on  th7  lileB  ao  rich  a  hoon  bestow'dr 


Lord  I  tan^  by  thee,  when  Cixiov  bedo 

Ele  iflest  words  fbr  eirer  speak : 
A  gniTe  for  tyrants  thea  was  made— 

Then  crack'd  the  ctialn  whkh  yet  sfaaU  break. 


Thb  name  of  William  Caxton  will  ever  be  held  in  gratefUl  remembrance 
by  the  world  of  letters,  for  he  it  was  who  introduced  the  art  of  printing  into 
England.  He  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Kent  in  the  year  1413,  and  at  the 
age  of  flAeen  was  put  as  an  apprentice  to  a  merchant  of  London.  In  con- 
sideration of  his  integrity  and  good  behavior,  his  master  bequeathed  him  a 
small  sum  of  money  as  a  capital  with  which  to  trade.  He  was  soon  chosen 
by  the  Mercer's  Company  to  be  their  agent  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  in  which 
countries  he  spent  about  twenty-three  years.  While  there,  the  new  invention 
of  the  art  of  printing^  was  everywhere  spoken  of;  and  Caxton,  at  a  great 

1  **  It  would,  perhaps,  be  diflknUt  to  select  eren  from  Cbaooer's  most  finished  works  a  long  specimen 
of  descriptlTe  poetry  so  unllbrmly  elegant  as  this :  Indeed  some  of  the  Terse*  are  so  highly  finished, 
that  they  would  not  dlsflgore  the  compositions  of  Dryden,  Fop«^  or  Gray.**— -AHb. 

s  It  la  not  a  little  singular  that  the  history  of  prlnUng,  that  art  which  commemorates  an  other  tn- 
Tentlons,  and  which  hands  down  to  posterity  erery  Important  event.  Is  so  enveloped  in  mystery  that 
the  ablest  minds  In  Europe  have  had  long  and  acrtmonious  disputations  respecting  the  qnesUon  to 
What  place  and  to  what  person  the  Invention  1m  rightAiIly  doe.  There  is  not  space  here  to  give  even 
an  outline  of  these  controversies;  I  can  merely  give  the  result  The  two  ddes  which  clidm  tho 
discovery  are  Haarlem  or  Haerlem,  a  city  of  North  Holland,  and  Ments,  In  Germany  on  the  Rhine. 
The  dispute,  however,  as  Mr.  Timpcrley  properly  observes,  has  turned  ratbor  on  words  than  facts, 
arising  from  the  dlflbrent  definitions  of  the  word  raxsrxiro.  If  the  honor  Is  to  be  awarded  fh>m  the 
dtocovery  of  the  prlndplo,  It  is  unquestionably  due  to  Lawrence  Coster,  of  Haarlem,  who  first  fbuud 
out  the  ntethod  of  Impressing  characters  on  paper,  by  means  of  blocks  of  carved  wood,  about  14M. 
If  movable  types  be  considered  the  criterion,  as  it  seems  to  me  they  must,  the  merit  of  the  invenUon 
Is  due  to  John  Outtenburg,  of  Mentz,  who  used  them  lUMut  1440:  whUe  Schoellbr,  In  conjunction 
with  Faust,  was  the  first  who  founded  types  of  metaL 

From  aU  the  arguments  and  opinions,  therefore,  whldi  have  been  adduced  in  this  fanportant  con. 
trovnrsy,  the  ftiUowIng  conclusion  may  be  satlslhetortty  drawn.  To  JOHK  GUTTENBITRO,  of 
llentz,  is  due  the  appellation  of  FATsxa  or  Fuimira;  to  P£T£B  SCHOBPFE&  that  of  yAraxa  or 
ftSRBa-rovviav*;  and  to  JOHN  FAUST  that  of  uxm«Bixc  PATaoa,  by  whose  pecuniary  aid  the- 
wonaerftal  dlsoovsry  was  lirought  rapidly  to  portMtioa 
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expense  of  time  and  labor,  and  with  an  industry  to  which  all  obstacles  will 
ever  give  way,  made  himself  complete  master  of  it,  as  then  known.  He  first 
employed  himself  in  translating  from  French  into  English,  The  RecuyeR  *  of  the 
Buforin  ef  Tnyt,  which  was  published  at  Cologne,  1471,  and  is  the  first  book 
ever  printed  in  the  English  language.  The  next  year  Caxton  returned  to 
England,  and  in  1474  put  forth  The  Game  of  Chess,  remarkable  as  being  the 
first  book  ever  printed  in  England.  It  was  entitled,. 7%0  Gaim  and  Playt  of 
^ti€  Chase :  Tra$ulaied  out  of  the  French^  and  vnpnfuted  by  WUUam  Caxtom, 
Fymfthed  the  hut  day  of  Marche,  iheyer  of  our  Lord  Cfody  a  thoueand  foi$r$  h»u^ 

Caxton  was  a  man  who  united  great  modesty  and  simplicity  of  character 
to  inde&tigable  industry.  He  styled  himself  *>  simple  William  Caxton."  Ho 
printed,  in  all,  about  six^-four  difierent  works,  a  great  number  of  which  he 
translated  as  well  as  printed ;  and  those  which  he  did  not  translate,  he  often 
revised  and  altered ;  so  that,  in  point  of  language,  they  may  be  considered  as 
his  own.  He  continued  to  prepare  works  for  the  press  to  the  very  close  of 
his  liie ;  and  though  of  no  brilliancy  of  talent,  he  exemplifies,  in  a  remarkaMe 
degree,  how  much  good  one  man  may  do,  of  even  moderate  powers,  provided 
he  indttstrioasly  and  faithfully  employs  all  that  has  been  given  to  him  with  an 
eye  single  to  one  great  object.' 

Amoog  other  works'  printed  by  Caxton  were  the  Chronicles  of  England, 
which  contained  indeed  some  true  history,  but  much  more  of  romantic  iable. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  latter,  the  following  may  be  given  upon  the 

ORIGIN   07   THE   NAME   OF   ALBION. 

Before  that  I  will  speak  of  Brute,*  it  shall  be  shewed  how  the 
land  of  Engfland  was  first  named  Albion,  and  by  what  encheson* 
it  was  so  named. 

Of  the  noble  land  of  Syria,  there  was  a  royal  king  and  mighty, 
and  a  man  of  great  renown,  that  was  called  Dioclesian,  that  well 
and  worthily  him  goremed  and  ruled  thro'  his  noble  chiyalry ;  so 
that  he  conquered  all  the  lands  about  him ;  so  that  almost  ail  the 
kings  of  the  world  to  him  were  attendant.  It  befel  thus  that  this 
Dioclesian  spoused  a  gentle  damsel  that  was  wonder  fair,  that  was 
his  uncle's  daughter,  Labana.  And  she  lored  him  as  reason 
would;  so  that  he  had  by  her  thirty-three  daughters;  of  the 
which  the  eldest  was  called  Albiaa.  And  these  damsels,  when 
they  came  unto  age,  became  so  fair  that  it  was  wonder.  Whereof 
Dioclesian  anon  let  make  a  summoning,  and  commanded  by  his 
letters,  that  all  the  kings  that  held  of  him,  should  come  at  a  cer- 
tain day,  as  in  his  letters  were  contained,  to  make  a  feast  royal. 
At  which  day,  thither  they  came,  and  brought  with  them  admi- 
rals, princes,  and  dukes,  and  noble  chivalry.  The  feast  was  roy- 
ally arrayed ;  and  there  they  lived  in  joy  and  mirth  enough,  that 


I  ConpflatiOD— MlBction.  >  Bead—"  Uft  of  Caxton,*'  pnbUated  by  tte  todctf  Ibr  tlM  SU* 

AmAod  of  VmAiI  Knowledsc  •  For  a  ftxU  llat  of  his  worka,  see  Ames'a  ''Typographical  Antlqiilr 

tiag^M  or  ••  Tbnperley'a  HIatory  of  PtinUng,**  page  155.  4  ThU  Brate  was  the  grandaon  of  Mam» 

•ad  tbt  <di  Anmlctes  derlvad  the  deaoent  of  the  Brttona  firom  the  Trojaaa.  >  Ctei 
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it  was  wonder  to  wyte.*  And  it  befel  thus,  that  Dioclesian  thought 
to  marry  his  daughters  among  all  those  kings  that  were  of  that 
solemnity.  And  so  they  spake  and  did,  that  Alhine,  his  eldest 
daughter,  and  all  her  sisters,  richly  were  married  unto  thirty-three 
kings,  that  were  lords  of  cfreat  honour  and  of  power,  at  this  solem- 
nity. And  when  the  solemnity  was  done,  every  king  took  his 
wife,  and  led  them  into  their  own  country,  and  there  made  them 
queens. 

The  story  then  goes  on  to  relate  how  these  thirty-three  wives  conspired  to 
kill  their  husbands,  all  on  the  same  night,  and  **  anon,  as  their  lords  were 
asleep,  they  cut  all  their  husbands'  throats ;  and  so  they  slew  them  alL" 

When  that  Dioclesian,  their  father,  heard  of  this  thing,  he  ho- 
came  furiously  wroth  against  his  daughters,  and  anon  would 
them  all  have  hrente.^  But  all  the  harons  and  lords  of  Syria 
counseled  not  so  for  to  do  such  straitness*  to  kis  own  daughters ; 
but  only  should  void  the  land  of  them  for  evermore ;  so  that  they 
never  should  come  again ;  and  so  he  did. 

And  Dioclesian,  that  was  their  father,  anon  commanded  them 
to  go  into  a  ship,  and  delivered  to  them  victuals  for  half  a  year. 
And  when  this  was  done,  all  the  sisters  went  into  the  ship,  and 
sailed  forth  in  the  sea,  and  took  all  their  friends  to  Apolin,  that 
was  their  God.  And  so  long  they  sailed  in  the  sea,  till  at  the  last 
they  came  and  arrived  in  an  isle,  that  was  all  wilderness.  And 
when  dame  Albine  was  come  to  that  land,  and  all  her  sisters,  this 
Alhine  went  first  forth  out  of  the  ship,  and  said  to  her  other  sis- 
ters :  For  as  much,  (said  she,)  as  I  am  the  eldest  sister  of  all  this 
company,  and  first  this  land  hath  taken ;  and  for  as  much  as  my 
name  is  Albine,  I  will  that  this  land  be  called  Albion,  af^er  mine 
own  name.  And  anon,  all  her  sisters  granted  to  her  with  a  good 
wiU. 


WILLIAM  DUNBAR.     1465—1530. 


Willi  AX  Dukbar  is  pronounced  by  Eilis,^  to  l)e  "  tlie  greatest  x>oet  Soot* 
land  has  produced.*'  His  writings,  however,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
remained  in  the  obscurity  of  manuscript,  till  tlio  beginning  of  the  last  century  j 
but  his  lame  since  then  has  been  continually  rising.  His  chief  poems  are 
T6b  Thistlk  axd  The  Ross,  Thx  Danck,  and  Tub  Goldkk  Tsroe.  The 
lliistle  and  the  |lose  was  occasioned  by  the  marriage  of  James  IV.  of  Scot- 
land with  Margaret  Tudor,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England, 
au  event  in  w^hich  the  whole  future  political  state  of  both  nations  was  vitally 
intr.restod,  and  which  ultimately  produced  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  and 

«  Know.  S  Burnt.  <  StrlctoMa.  «  ''Spcdmeiis  of  the  Barly'Eii(01ali  Foetik* 

•ol  f.  p.  t?7 :  bot  ahonld  he  not  have  oxccpted  Bnnu  and  Sir  Waller  floottT 
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'kangdcRns,  in  the  peTBOQ  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  I.  of  England,  160S— 
1625.  This  poem  opens  with  the  following  stanzas,  remariuible  fiir  their  do* 
sciiptiTe  and  picturesque  beauties : 

Quhen^  Merche  wes  with  variand  windis  past, 
And  Appryll  had  with  hir  silver  shooris 
Tane  leif^  at  Nature,  with  ane  orient  blast, 
And  lusty  May,  that  niuddii*  is  of  flouris, 
Had  maid  the  birdis  to  begyn  thair  houris, 
Amang  the  tendir  odouris  reid  and  quhyt 
Quhois^  harmony  to  heir  it  wes  dely t : 

In  bed  at  morrow  sieipiog  as  I  lay, 
Metliocht  Aurora,  with  her  cristall  ene 
In  at  the  window  lukit'  by  the  day, 
And  halsit^  me  with  vLsage  pale  and  grene ; 
On  quhois  hand  a  lark  saiig,  fro  the  splene,'' 
"  Awak,  luyaris,^  out  of  your  slemering,^ 
Se  how  the  lusty  morrow  dois  upspring  P 

Methocht  fresche  May  befbir  my  bed  upstude,    . 
In  weid*'  depaynt  of  mony  diverse  hew. 
Sober,  benyng,  and  Ml  of  mansuetude, 
In  bright  atteir  of  flouris  fbrgit*^  new, 
Hevinly  of  color,  quhyt,  reid,  brown,  and  blew, 
Balmit  in  dew,  and  gilt  with  Phebus'  bemys ; 
Quhil  al  the  house  illumynit  of  her  lemys.'' 

Tax  Davcx  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sim  through  HeU  has  much  merit.  On  the 
eve  of  Lent,  a  day  of  general  confession,  the  poet,  in  a  dream,  sees  a  display  of 
heaven  and  heU.  Mahomet,^  or  the  devil,  commands  a  dance  to  be  perlbrmed 
by  a  select  party  of  fiends,  and  immediately  the  Seven  Deadly  Sint  appear. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  £stt:— 

Next  in  the  dance  followit  Ixvy, 
Fild  full  of  feidw  and  fellony, 

Hid  malyce  and  dispyte ; 
For  pryvie  haterit  »*  that  tratour  trymlit,** 
Him  followit  mony  freik  dissymlii," 

With  feynit  wordis  quhyte. 
And  flattereis  into  mens  facis, 
And  back-byttarisU  of  sundry  racis. 

To  leyis  that  had  delyte. 
With  xownaris^  of  fills  lesingis  :'^ 
Allace  I  that  courtis  of  noble  kingis 

Of  tham  can  nevir  be  quyteT'^ 

As  a  specimen  of  one  of  his  minor  poems  take  the  following,  containing 
much  wholesome  advice  >— 

1  When.  Osbuthefbroeofw.  t  Taken  lotTe.  s  Mother.  4  wiioae.  •Looked.  .eHnlled. 
1  vnth  good  wDL  •  Lovers.  •  Sliuuberins.  10  AtUre.  n  Forged,  nude.  U  Brlghtneee. 
IS  The  Chrlalijuia,  in  the  eruaades,  were  aocnstomed  to  hear  the  Saraccna  awear  hy  thckr  Prophet 
Mahomet,  who  then  became,  In  Earope^  anoUier  name  for  the  DevQ. 
U  Kmidty.  ^  Hatred.  U  Trembled.  IT  DUaembllng  gallant.  !•  Backbttera.  »  Lta> 
»  Bovndcra,  wUapers.  TO  romd  fa  Mf  met,  or  sbnply  to  imindt  was  to  whtoper  la  the  ear. 
a  VatattlM.  B  Free. 
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NO  TREASURE   WITHOUT   GLADNESS. 

I. 

Be  merry,  man  I  and  take  not  sair  in  mind 

The  wavering  of  this  wretchit  world  of  sorrow ! 
To  God  be  humble,  and  to  thy  friend  be  kind, 

And  with  thy  neighbours  gladly  lend  and  borrow : 
His  chance  to-night,  it  may  be  tliine  to^norrow. 

Be  blithe  in  heart  for  any  avcuture ;    . 
For  oil  with  wysure'  it  has  been  said  aforrow,^ 

Without  gladness  availis  no  treasure. 

II. 

Make  thee  good  cheer  of  it  that  God  thee  sends, 

For  worldis  wrak'  but  welfare,  nought  avails: 
Na  good  is  thine,  save  only  but  thou  spends ; 

Remenant  all  thou  brookis  but  witli  bales.^ 
Seek  to  sol£ce  when  sadness  thee  assails : 

In  dolour  lang  thy  life  may  not  endure ; 
Wherefore  of  comfort  set  up  all  tliy  sails; 

Without  gladness  availis  no  treasure. 

ITI. 

Follow  on  pity  ;S  flee  trouble  and  debate ; 

With  famous  fblkis  hold  thy  company ; 
Be  charitable,  and  humble  in  tliine  estate, 

For  worldly  honour  laslis  but  a  cry;' 
For  trouble  in  eartli  take  no  melancholy ; 

Be  rich  in  patience,  gif  thou  in  goods  be  poor ; 
Who  livis  merry,  he  livis  mightily: 

Without  gladness  availis  no  treasure. 

IT. 

Though  all  the  werk?  that  ever  had  livand  wight 

Were  only  thine,  no  more  tliy  part  does  fall 
But  meat,  drink,  clais,^  and  of  the  laif"  a  sight  I 

Yet,  to  the  Judge  thou  shall  give  'compt  of  all. 
Ane  reckoning  right  comes  of  ano  rngmcnt  'o  small, 

Be  just,  and  joyous,  and  do  to  none  injure, 

AirD  TRUTH  SBALL  MAKE  THIS  8TR0RO  AS  ART  WALL:  ' 

Without  gladness  availis  no  treasure.  I 

i 


1  Wladom.  I  A-foro,  before.  S  MerctaandUte,  tre«i«urei  that  k,  world**  Uruh  without 

healUi.    Here  we  ace  the  original,  etymological  nieaulLg  of  the  prcpoalUon  iiU  to  be  vUkami. 

4  Tmo  canit  enjoy  all  the  rcmaliider  only  with  Mf,  or  aorro  w.  •  Originally  pUf  and  pkfy  are  the 
■ame.       ^  No  longer  than  a  i ound.     T  PMseasiona.     *  Clothet.     *  Remainder,     lo  One  accompt. 
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SIR  THOMAS  MORE.     1480—1535. 


MOB^ 


WbO|  with  a  generous  though  mtotahen  mm^ 

Withstood  a  brntal  tyrant's  oselUl  ngOf 

Like  Cato  firm,  IJJie  Axistides  Just, 

like  rigid  dnciiinatm  nobly  poor— 

▲  danntlesi  sooleieo^  who  smiled  oa  death. 


Sxm  Thomas  Moke  was,  without  doubt,  the  most  prominent  cbaiacter  of 

the  reign  of  Henry  VUL     He  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1480.     When 

a  boy  he  urns  in  the  &mily  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  used  to  say 

of  him  to  his  guests,  *«This  boy  who  waits  at  my  table,  who  lives  to  see  it, 

will  prove  a  marvellous  man.'*    He  entered  the  University  of  Oxford  at  the 

age  of  seventeen,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  was  elected  member  of  Par* 

liamenL     In  1516  he  was  sent  to  Flanders  on  an  important  mission,  and  on 

his  return,  the  king  conierred  on  him  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and  appointed 

him  one  of  his  privy  counciL     In  1529,  on  the  di^race  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 

he  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor,  being  the  first  layman  who  ever  held  the 

office.     But  he  was  soon  to  experience  in  himself  the  language  which  Shak- 

tipeeuce  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Wolsey  to  Cromwell,— 

"How  w  retehed 
Is  that  poor  nan  that  hangs  on  prlnoes'  fltvors." 

Henry  YHL  doubtless  raised  More  to  this  high  office,  that  he  might  aid 
him  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  and  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn.     But  More 
was  sincerely  attached  to  the  Roman  church,  and  looked  with  horror  upon 
any  thing  that  was  denounced  by  the  supreme  head  of  the  church,  as  the 
king's  divorce  was  by  the  i>ope.    He  therefore  begged  that  monster  of  wick- 
edness, Henry  VUL,  to  excuse  him  from  giving  an  opinion.     But  the  tyrant 
was  relentless,  and  the  result  was,  that  when  the  Act  of  Supremacy  was 
passed  by  Parliament,  1534,  declaring  Henry  to  be  the  supreme  head  of  the 
church,  More  refused  to  take  the  oath  required  of  him,  and  he  died  on  a 
scaffold,  a  martyr  to  his  adhesion  to  the  papal  church,  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1535.    «  Nothing  is  wanting,"  (says  Mr.  Hume,) 
^*^to  the  glory  of  this  end  but  a  better  cause.     But  as  the  man  followed  his 
principles  and  sense  of  duty,  however  misguided,  his  constancy  and  integrity 
are  not  the  lem  objects  of  our  admiration. " 

More  was  a  man  of  true  genius,  and  of  a  mind  enriched  with  all  the  learn- 
ing of  his  time,  and  no  one  had  a  greater  influence  over  liis  contemporaries. 
He  held  continued  correspondence  with  the  learned  men  of  Europe.  The 
great  Erasmus  went  to  England  on  purpose  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  con 
versation.  It  is  said  tliat  their  first  meeting  was  at  the  lord  mayor's  table,  at 
that  time  always  open  to  men  of  learning  and  eminence,  but  they  wore  un- 
knovm  to  each  other.  At  dinner,  a  dispute  arising  on  some  theological  points, 
Erasmus  expressed  himself  with  great  severity  of  the  clergy,  and  ridiculed, 
with  considerable  acrimony,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  More  re> 
joined  with  ail  his  strength  of  argument  and  keenness  of  wit  Erasmus,  thus 
assailed,  exclaimed  with  some  vehemence,  **  ^tU  tu  Mona  es,  out  nuUua  ;"*  to 
which  More  with  great  readiness  replied,  «  jliU  tu  a  Eragnwa^  atU  DiaboiM."  * 

I  M  YoQ  fg^  eitbar  More  or  no  one.**  I  **  Sither  you  are  Enunnas  or  the  Dertt.** 
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In  thiB  contest  Sir  TiMimas's  wit,  if  not  his  arguments,  rather  prevailed;  but 
nut  long  after,  Erasmus  had  a  &x  greater  advantage.  More  had  lent  Eras- 
mus a  horse,  which  he  took  over  with  him  to  Holland.  Instead  of  returning 
It  to  the  owner,  he  sent  him  the  following  epigram,  intended  as  an  answer  to 
the  former  arguments  of  Sir  Thomas  on  the  subject  of  transubstantiation:— 

anod  mlhldlxlrtl 
Do  coFporo  Chilit^ 

Creda  4ii6d  «dtt,  et  edit  I 
BletlbinMrfbo 
netaopalfirldo, 

Crede  qnbd  tasboM,  «t  babeaJl 

More  was  of  a  very  cheerful  or  rather  mirthful  disposition,  which  forsook 
him  not  to  the  last,  and  he  jested  even  when  about  to  lay  his  head  upon  the 
bloek.  The  following  couplet,  which  is  attributed  to  him,  indicates  the  state 
of  mind,  which  may  have  partially  enabled  him  to  meet  his  fate  with  a  forti- 
tude so  admirable : 

If  evils  come  not,  then  our  fears  are  vain ; 
And  if  they  do,  fear  but  augments  the  pain. 

Trtitb,  however,  compels  me  to  add  that  his  character  presents  many  incon- 
sistencies; for  though  he  was  a  witty  companion,  he  was  a  stern  fanatic; 
though  playful  and  affectionate  in  his  own  household,  he  lorded  it  with  an 
iron  rod  over  God's  heritage ;  though  an  enlightened  statesman,  ably  arguing 
in  his  study  against  sanguinary  laws,  from  his  chair  of  office  he  spared  no 
pains  to  carry  the  most  sanguinary  into  execution ;  and  though  ranked  as  a 
philosopher,  he,  every  Friday,  scourged  his  own  body  with  whips  of  knotted 
cords,  and  by  way  of  further  penance,  wore  a  hair  shirt  next  to  his  lacerated 
skin. 

The  most  celebrated  work  of  Sir  Thomas  More  was  his  Utopia .•  The 
title  of  it  is  as  follows :  « «« A  most  pleasant,  fruitful,  and  witty  Work  of  the 
best  State  of  tlie  public  Weal,  and  of  the  new  Isle  called  Utopia."  It  is  a 
philosophical  romance,  in  which  More,  afler  the  manner  of  Plato,  erects  an 
imaginary  republic,  arranges  society  in  a  form  entirely  new,  and  endows  it 
with  institutions  more  likely,  as  he  thought,  to  secure  its  happiness,  than  any 
which  mankind  had  hitherto  experienced.  But  while  there  is  much  in  it 
that  is  fanciful  and  truly  Utopian^  there  is  also  much  that  is  truly  excellent 
and  worthy  to  be  adopted.  Thus,  instead  of  severe  punishment  for  theft,  the 
author  would  improve  the  morals  and  condition  of  the  people,  so  as  to  take 
away  the  temptation  to  crime ;  for,  says  he,  « if  you  sufler  your  people  to  be 
ill-educated,  and  their  manners  to  be  corrupted  from  their  infancy,  and  then 
punish  them  for  those  crimes  to  which  their  first  education  exposed  them, 

t  For  want  of  s  batter,  I  glirc  tlie  ibUowliif  venkmi 

or  Chrtet'a  body  yon  said 
BeUere  that  tla  bnad, 

And  biaad  It  aurdy  wm  be; 
Tbna  to  you  Z  write  baek^-  «^ 

IteUeva  that  yoor  hack 

la  with  yon,  and  with  yon  la  he. 

t  Mote  property  written  Eotopla,  trom  the  Greek  n  (w)  ••well,  happOy,**  and  lqpo>  (r*r*s)  *■■ 
Ittoa:"  that  la,  ••a  land  of  perfect  faappinesa.**  The  Utopia  waa  written  In  Latin,  and  not  traaaiated 
till  a  anbaeqnent  ase,  by  Blahop  BnrneL 
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wliat  else  ib  to  be  concluded  ftom  fliis,  bnt  that  yoa  fint  make  thieves  and 
iliea  pumsh  theml" 

DxacBimoir  or  tax  Islaitii  Utofia..  It  U  somewhere  in  the  midtt  of 
the  sea,  of  a  creeoent  shape,  like  the  new  moon,  bat  more  carved,  the  two 
extranitiea  ooming  nearer  together.  Hence  the  concave  part  Ibrms  an  ad- 
mixable  harbor  for  ships,  but  the  entrance  is  so  /all  of  rocks,  that  no  one  but 
a  Utopian  ooold  steer  a  vessel  safely  into  the  harbor.^  They  are  therefore 
secure  from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy.  There  arc  fiAy-four  cities  in  the  island, 
about  the  same  distance  apart  They  are  surrounded  by  high  walls;  the 
streets  twenty  feet  wide.  All  the  houses  have  large  gardens  in  the  rear. 
« Whoao  will  may  go  in,**  Ibr  there  is  nothing  within  the  houses  that  is  pri- 
vate, or  any  man's  own.    And  every  tenth  year  they  change  houses  by  lot. 

Taxim  Tbabxs  avu  MAinrxm  or  Lira.    Agriculture  is  that  which  is  so 
tmiversally  understood  among  them  all,  that  no  person  either  man  or  woman 
is  ignorant  of  it    The  husbandmen  labor  the  ground,  breed  cattle,  hew  wood, 
and  convey  it  to  the  towns.    They  also  raise  a  great  deal  of  poultry,  and  that 
oby  a  marvelloas  policy:  fi>r  the  hens  do  not  sit  upon  the  eggs ;  but  by  keep- 
ing them  in  a  certain  equal  heat,  they  bring  life  into  them  and  hatch  them : 
and  the  thfTkffMi  as  soon  as  they  come  out  of  the  shell,  follow  men  and 
women  instead  of  hens."    Besides  agriculture,  every  man  has  some  peculiar 
trade  to  which  he  applies  himself.    All  the  island  over  they  wear  the  same 
sort  of  ckrthes,  without  any  other  distinction  than  that  which  is  necessary  for 
marking  the  di&rence  between  the  two  sexes,  and  the  married  and  un- 
married. The  fashion  never  alters,  and  every  family  makes  their  own  clothes. 
In  TBATSLLnre,  though  "  they  carry  nothing  forth  with  tliem,  yet  in  all  their 
journey  they  lack  nothing :  tat  wheresoever  they  come  they  be  at  home."  There 
are  no  **■  wine  taverns  nor  ale-houses"  there,  so  that  the  disgraceful  business 
of  maniifhetoring  or  selling  intoxicating  drinks  is  not  knovm.    Happy  island! 
Tana  NoTioirB  or  FiirxaT  aitd  Wxalth.    « The  Utopians  wonder  how 
any  man  should  be  so  much  taken  with  the  glaring,  doubtful  lustre  of  a  jewel 
or  stone,  that  can  look  up  to  a  star,  or  to  the  sun  itself:  or  how  any  should 
vahie  himself  because  his  cloth  is  made  of  finer  thread ;  for,  how  fine  soever 
fiiat  thread  may  be,  it  was  once  no  better  than  the  fleece  of  a  sheep,  and  that 
sheep  was  a  sheep  still  for  all  its  wearing  it    They  wonder  much  to  hear 
that  gold,  which  in  itself  is  so  useless  a  thing,  should  be  everywhere  so  mooh 
esteemed^  that  even  man,  for  whom  it  was  made,  and  by  whom  it  has  its 
vahie,  should  yet  be  thought  of  less  value  than  it  is;  so  that  a  man  of  lead, 
who  has  no  more  sense  than  a  log  of  wood,  and  is  as  bad  as  he  is  foolish, 
should  have  many  wise  and  good  men  serving  him,  only  because  he  had  a 
great  heap  of  t^at  metal." 

Taxts  NcTidirs  or  Huimire.  «  Among  foolish  pursuers  of  pleasure  they 
Kckon  all  those  that  delight  in  hunting,  or  birding,  or  gaming;  (k  whose  mad- 
ness they  have  only  heard,  Ibr  they  have  no  such  things  among  them.  What 
pleasure,  they  ask,  can  one  find  in  seeing  dogs  run  after  a  haret  It  ought 
rather  to  stir  pity,  when  a  weak,  harmless,  and  tknid  hare  is  devoured  by  a 
strong,  fierce,  and  cruel  dog.  Therefore,  all  this  business  of  hunting  is,  among 
the  Utopians,  tomed  over  to  their  batchers ;  and  they  look  on  hunting  as  ono 
of  the  basest  parts  of  a  butcher's  work." 


1  ft)  gii4»liie  to  Sir  TlwiiiMr*  deaerlpttoa  oC  Ulopta,  that  111H17  of  uManrMd  o  diat  d«r  toot  H 
Ikr  tm  btatorr*  and  tla0BgM  a  esyeAlnit  Ovt  mtaloiMriM  akooid  1M  MBt  Ml  to 
I  to  CStftoUMHty* 
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Or  Laws  avd  Ia.wTSms.  « They  have  but  few  laws,  and  such  is  their 
oonstitution  that  they  need  not  many.  They  do  very  much  condemn  other 
nations  whose  laws,  together  with  the.  comments  on  them,  swell  up  so  many 
volumes ;  for  they  tliink  it  an  unreasonable  thing  to  oblige  men  to  obey  a  body 
of  laws  that  are  both  of  such  a  bulk  and  so  dark  that  they  cannot  be  read  or 
understood  by  every  one  of  the  subjects.*  They  have  no  lawyers  amongp 
them,  for  they  consider  them  as  a  sort  of  people  whose  profession  it  is  to  dis- 
guise matters  as  well  as  to  wrest  laws;  and,  therefore,  they  think  it  is  much 
better  that  every  man  should  plead  his  own  cause,  and  trust  it  to  the  judge." 

Of  THsim  NoTioirs  ot  Wab.  "  They  detest  war  as  a  very  brutal  thing ; 
and  wliich,  to  the  reproach  of  human  nature,  is  more  practiced  by  men  tlian 
any  sort  of  beasts :  and  they,  against  the  custom  of  almost  all  other  nations, 
think  that  there  is  nothing  more  inglorious  than  that  glory  which  is  gained  by 
war.*  They  would  be  both  troubled  and  ashamed  of  a  bloody  victory  over 
their  enemies ;  and  in  no  victory  do  they  glory  so  much,  as  in  that  which  is 
gained  by  dexterity  and  good  conduct,  without  bloodshed."* 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  admirable  reflections  to  be  found  In  the  Utopia. 
No  one  can  read  it  attentively  without  profit,  and  widiout  acknowledging  it 
to  be  full  of  those  profound  observations  and  shrewd  insights  into  human 
nature,  which  show  the  author  to  be  a  man  of  singular  wisdom,  and  far  in 
advance  of  the  spirit  and  practices  of  his  own  age.^ 

Besides  the  Utopia,  Sir  Thomas  wrote  a  great  number  of  theological  trea- 
tises,  the  main  design  of  which  was  to  oppose  the  Reformation.  He  also 
wrote  a  «*  History  of  Edward  V.  and  his  Brother,  and  of  Richard  HL"  Of 
this,  Hume  spedcs  in  the  highest  terms :  **  No  liistorian,"  (\m  says,)  *^  either 
of  ancient  or  modern  times,  can  possibly  have  more,  weight  He  may  justly 
be  esteemed  a  contemporary  with  regard  to  the  murder  of  the  two  princes; 
and  it  is  plain  from  his  narrative  tliat  he  had  the  particulars  from  the  eye- 
witnesses themselves."  That  wretch,  Richard  IH.,  resolved,  as  the  first  step 
to  his  usurpation,  to  get  both  the  young  princes  into  his  hand.  Accordingly 
he  despatched  Cardinal  Bourchier,  with  other  ecclesiastics,  to  the  queen,  to 
prevail  upon  her  to  give  them  up.  After  a  long  dialogue,  the  cardinal,  per- 
ceiving the  little  progress  he  had  made  with  her,  finally  assured  her  that  if 
she  would  consent  to  deliver  the  Duke  of  York  to  him,  he  **  durst  lay  his  own 
body  and  soul  both  pledge,  not  only  for  his  surety,  but  also  for  his  estate." 
The  queen,  seeing  longer  resistance  to  be  fruitless,  taking  the  young  duke  by 
the  hand,  thus  addressed  the  cardinal  and  other  lords : 

My  brd,  (quod  she,)  and  all  my  lords,  I  neither  am  so  unwise 
to  mistrust  your  wits,  nor  so  suspicious  to  mistrust  your  truths. 
Of  which  thmg  I  purpose  to  make  you  such  a  proof,  as  if  either 


1  "ThiitaaiMwtliniat  Oar  laws  araaonimieroiia,  that,  tofeCherwttbthelreoinnientarletitbey 
would  baTe  tarnlahed  Miffldeut  K>Ud  reading  to  Adam,  bad  he  llTed  until  now  j  uid  the  best  of  It  li, 
thai  be  would  probably  have  been  aa  wiM  when  be  oondudcd  aa  when  bo  began.**—/,  d.  fit.  JMa. 

>  **  As  long  as  mankind  shall  oonUnue  to  bestow  mors  liberal  applaoae  on  their  destroyen  than  on 
tbdr  benefthdnn,  the  thirst  of  military  glory  will  erer  be  the  vice  of  the  most  onOted  chararters."— 
ClUoa. 

<  Another  home  throat;  fbr  modem  generals,  so  they  obtain  the  victory,  oare  not  a  straw  for  the 
eapenae  of  human  Ilfo  by  which  It  Is  purebased. 

4  Bad— the  **  PieBminary  Dtaeourse"  to  an  exeellent  editkm  of  the  17topla.  by  J.  A.  St.  John,  Baq.  | 
London,  lUti  alao,  an  admirably  witttanllfo of  More  In  Lord  Campbdl'a  "Uvia  ofthaChanrfUnrs,"— 
one  of  tte  most  fntcreating  and  instmeave  btographlcal  works  In  the  laavuage. 
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of  }xAh  Jacked  in  you,    mi^ht  turn  both  me  to  great  sorrow,  the 
realm  to  much  harm,  and.  you  to  great  reproach.     For  lo !  here  is, 
(quod  she,)  this  gentlemaxi.,  Tv^hom  I  doubt  not  I  could  here  keep 
safe,  if  I  would,  ^vhatsoe^er  any  man  say.     And  I  doubt  not  also, 
that  there  be  some  abrocid.  so  deadly  enemies  unto  my  blood,  that 
if  they  wist  where  axiy  of  it  lay  in  their  own  body,  they  would  let 
it  oat.    We  have  also    liad.  experience  that  the  desire  of  a  king- 
dom knoweth  no   IcindredL.      The  brother  hath  been  the  brother^s 
bane.    And  may  tlie    nepliews  be  sure  of  their  uncle  ?     Each  of 
these  children  is  otlier*s  defence  while  they  be  a^nder,  and  each 
of  their  lives  lietli  in  the    other's  body.     Keep  one  safe,  and  both 
be  sure ;  and  nothing  for  tliem  both  more  perilous,  than  to  be  both 
in  one  place.     For  ^wliat  \^'se  merchant  rentureth  all  his  goods  in 
one  ship!    All  tbis    notwithstanding,  here  I  deliver  him,  and  his 
brother  in  him,  to  Weep  into  your  hajids,  of  whom  I  shall  ask  them 
both  afore  Gkxl  and    tiie  -world.     Faithful  ye  be,  that  wot  I  well ; 
and  I  know  well  yon  be  iwise.    Power  and  strength  to  keep  him, 
if  ye  list,  neither   laclc    ye  of  yourself,  nor  can  lack  help  in  their 
cause.    And  if  ye    cannot  elsewhere,  then  may  you  leave  him 
here.    But  only  one    tbing  I  beseech  you,  for  the  trust  that  his 
&ther  put  in  you    e^er,  and  for  the  trust  that  I  put  in  you  now, 
that  as  far  as-  y^  tbinlc  tbat  I  fear  too  much,  be  you  well  ware  that 
you  fear  not  as  far  too  little.     And  therewithal,  she  said  unto  the 
child :  Farewell,  my  owti  sweet  son ;  God  send  you  good  keep- 
ing; let  me  kiss    yon   once  yet  ere  you  go:  for  Gcod  knoweth 
when  we  shall  kiss   together  again.     And  therewith  she  kissed 
-him,  and  blessed  bim  ;   turned  her  back  and  wept,  and  went  her 
way,  leaving  the  cbild  weeping  as  fast.* 

sir  Thomas  was  Trvice   married.    His  first  wife  was  th©  daughter  of  a 
country  gentleman  of  Viigh  standing,  Mr.  John  Colt,  who  offered  to  More  the 
choice  of  either  of  liis  dang^hters.     He  was  more  pleased  with  the  second,  and 
was  about  to  bring   matters  to  a  close,  when  thinking  how  much  it  would 
grieve  the  elder  sister  to  see  the  younger  preferred  before  her,  he  at  once  ad- 
dressed the  elder,  and  married  her  out  of  pure  benevolence.     He  was  well 
rewarded  for  his  kindness.     She  proved  an  excellent  wife,  sympathizing  with 
>iim  in  all  his  labors  and  duties ;  bat  died  after  having  been  married  six 
years,  leaving  three  daiighters  and  a  son.     For  his  second  wife  he  married  a 
wido-w,  Mrs.  Alice  Middleton,  c€  a  very  different  character.    He  had  not  the 
*    least  intention  that  "way  himself,  but  was  addressing  her  in  behalf  of  a  friend, 
w'hen  she  very  plainly  answered  him,  that  "  he  might  speed  the  better  if  he 
would  speak  in  his  o"wn  behalf"    Upon  that  hint  he  spake— and  married  hot 
—and,  sorrowful  to  say,  lived  very  uncomfortably  with  her.    «  Any  heart  but 
More's  "  says  one  of  hla  biographers,  «  would  have  been  broken  by  this  match, 
for  she    was   one    of  the  most  loquacious,  ignorant,  and  narrow-minded  of 
>*'oine£>  •  but,  like  another  Socrates,  More  endeavored  to  laugh  away  his  eon- 

1  Tbe  result  to  known  :  the  king,  (Bdward  Y.)  and  his  brother,  the  Doke  of  York,  were  morterei 
la  tte  Tower  by  t»«  Bsnrper,  Jnae,  lus. 
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jngal  miMiies."    The  foUowing  letter  to  her  has  been  deservedly  commended 
fbr  its  spirit  of  gentleness,  benevolence,  and  piety : — 

Mistress  Alice,  in  my  most  hearty  wise  I  recommend,  me  to  you. 
And  whereas  I  am  informed  by  my  son  Heron  of  the  loss  of  our 
bams  and  our  neighbours'  also,  with  all  the  corn  that  ii'as  therein  ; 
albeit  (saving  Grod's  pleasure)  it  is  great  pity  of  so  much  good 
com  lost ;  yet  since  it  has  liked  him  to  send  us  such  a  chance,  we 
must  and  are  bounden,  not  only  to  be  content,  but  also  to  be  glad 
of  his  visitation.  He  sent  us  all  that  we  have  lost ;  and  since  he 
hath  by  such  a  diance  taken  it  away  again,  his  pleasure  be  ful- 
filled !  Let  us  never  grudge  thereat,  but  take  it  in  good  worth, 
and  heartily  thank  him,  as  well  for  adversity  as  {qt  prosperity. 
And  peradventure  we  have  more  cause  to  thank  him  for  our  losa 
than  for  our  winning,  for  his  wisdom  better  seeth  what  is  good  for 
us  than  we  do  ourselves.  Therefore,  I  pray  you  be  of  good  cheer, 
and  take  all  the  household  with  you  to  chyirch,  and  there  thank 
God,  both  for  that  he  has  given  us,  and  for  that  he  has  taken 
from  us,  and  for  that  he  hath  left  us ;  which,  if  it  please  him,  he 
can  increase  when  he  will,  and  if  it  please  him  to  leave  us  yet 
less,  at  his  pleasure  be  it ! 

I  pray  you  to  make  some  good  onsearch  what  my  poor  neigh- 
bours have  lost,  and  bid  them  take  no  thought  therefore ;  for.  if  1 
should  not  leave  myself  a  spoon,  there  shaU  no  poor  neighooui 
of  mine  bear  no  loss  by  my  chance,  happened  in  my  house.  1 
pray  you  be,  with  my  children  and  vour  household,  merry  in 
God ;  and  devise  somewhat  with  your  mends  what  way  were  best 
to  take,  for  provision  to  be  made  for  com  for  our  household,  and 
for  seed  this  year  coming,  if  we  think  it  good  that  we  keep  the 
ground  still  in  our  hands.  And  whether  we  think  it  good  that 
we  so  shall  do  or  not,  yet  I  think  it  were  not  best  suddenly  thus 
to  leave  it  all  up,  and  to  put  away  our  folk  from  our  farm,  till  we 
have  somewhat  advised  us  thereon.  Howbeit,  if  we  have  more 
now  than  ye  shall  need,  and  which  can  get  them  other  masters, 
ye  may  then  discharge  us  of  them.  But  I  would  not  that  any 
man  were  suddenly  sent  a\\'ay,  he  wot  not  whither. 

At  my  coming  hither,  I  perceived  none  other  but  that  I  should 
tarry  still  with  the  king's  grace.  But  now  I  shall,  I  think,  be- 
cause of  this  chance,  fret  leave  this  next  week  to  come  home  and 
see  you,  and  then  shall  we  farther  devise  together  upon  all  things, 
what  order  shall  be  best  to  take. 

And  thus  as  heartily  fare  you  well,  with  all  our  children,  as  ye 
can  wish.  At  Woodstock,  the  third  day  of  September,  by  the 
hand  of  Thomas  Mors. 
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A  WILLIAM  TYNDALE.     1477—1536. 

No  subject  is  more  interesting  and  instnictiYe  than  the  hlstoiT'  of  Kblioal 
Literature  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  We  hclTe  before  spoken 
of  the  claims  of  John  Wiclif  to  our  lasting  gratitude,  for  having  given  us  the 
first  English  version  of  tlie  Kble.  But  that  was  made,  not  from  the  originalti 
but  from  tho  Latin  Vulgate.  Wiclif  died  1384.  About  twenty-four  yean 
after  his  death,  Archbbhop  Arundel,  in  a  convocation  of  the  clergy  of  his 
provinoe  assembled  at  Oxford,  published  a  constitution,  by  which  it  was  de- 
creed, *^  that  no  Qne  should  thereailer  translate  any  text  of  Holy  Scripture  into 
English,  by  way  of  a  boolc,  a  little  book,  or  tract;  and  that  no  book  of  this 
kind  should  be  read  that  was  compos^  lately  in  the  time  of  John  Wiclif^  or 
since  his  death." 

The  Latin  Bible,  or  Vulgate,  was  first  printed  on  the  oontinent  in  1463; 
the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  1488,  and  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  about 
1518.  When  these  sacred  oracles  were  brought  into  England,  with  tlie  in- 
troduction of  printing,  the  illiterate  and  terrified  monks  declaimed  from  their 
polptts,  that  there  was  now  a  new  laoguage  discovered,  called  Grteky  of  which 
people  should  beware,  since  it  wa&  that  whjph  produced  all  the  heresies : 
that  in  this  language  was  come  forth  a  book  called  the  Kew  Tettammty  which 
was  ziow  in  everybody's  hands,  and  was  full  of  thoms  and  briers :  that  thcM 
was  also  another  language  now  started  up,  which  they  called  Htbnuit  and 
that  they  who  learned  it  were  termed  Hebreta.  One  of  the  priests  declared, 
with  a  most  prophetic  wisdom,  "  We  must  root  out  printing,  or  printing  will 
root  out  usl"*'  But,  notwithstanding  the  clamors  of  the  monks,  and  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  secular  clergy,  William  Tyndale,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH., 
imdertook  to  translate  the  Scriptures  from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek 
into  English;  though  he  knew  it  would  be  done  at  tlie  hazard  of  his  life. 

Tyndale  was  born  about  the  year  1477.  At  an  early  ago  he  entered  the 
Cniversity  of  Oxford,  and  while  there  was  a  most  diligent  student :  thus  he 
bid  the  foundation  of  that  skill  in  the  learned  languages  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  that  enterprise  which  he  was  soon  to  take  upon 
himself 

Soon  after  leaving  the  University,  he  became  tutor  and  chaplain  in  the 
&mily  of  Sir  John  Welsh,  a  kuight  of  Gloucestershire,  whose  liberal  table 
was  sore  to  procure  him  tlie  frequent  visits  of  the  neighboring  prelates  and 
clergy.  On  one  occasion,  being  in  company  with  a  popisb  divine,  he  argued 
BO  ocALclusively  in  favor  of  a  vernacular  translation  of  the  Bible,  that  the 
divine,  unable  to  answer  him,  exclaimed,  *t  We  had  better  be  without  God's 
law  than  the  pope's."  This  fired  the  spirit  of  Tyndale,  and  he  indignantly 
replied,  <*  I  defy  the  pope  and  all  his  law^ ;  and  if  God  gives  me  life,  ere 
mai^y  years  the  ploughboys  in  England  shall  know  more  of  the  Scriptures 
than  you  do;'' — a  pledge  which,  in  a  few  years,  he  most  nobly  redeemed. 

Finding  tliat  he  could  not  accomplish  liis  plans  at  home,  lyadale,  in  the 
year  1523,  became  a  voluntary  exile  ftom  his  native  land,  which  he  was 
never  more  to  revisit  He  went  to  Antwerp,  and  there,  with  great  assiduity, 
prosecuted  his  design  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  English.  The  New 
Testament  was  finished  in  1520.  It  sold  so  rapidly  that  the  following  year 
another  edition  vas  published,  and  the  year  afler  another,  each  consisting  of 
five  thousand.  Great  numbers  of  these  were  imported  fnto  England  and 
speedily  w^d,  though  llie  importers  were  prosecuted  with  great  rigor. 
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Hia  letreat  at  Antwerp  was  hidden  for  tome  time  horn  those  who  had 
marked  him  fbt  their  prey.  But  at  length,  in  1534,  be  was  betrayed  by  the 
spies  employed  by  Henry  YIII.,  and  imprisoned.  Every  thing  uas  done  by 
the  English  merchants  at  Antwerp  to  release  him,  and  one  cf  them,  by  the 
name  of  Thomas  Pointz,  was  so  ardent  in  his  cause,  that  he  went  to  England 
in  person,  to  exert  what  influence  he  could  in  his  fiivor.  In  the  mean  tiine 
the  noble  martyr  was  not  inactiTe,  bnt  while  in  prison  prepared  another  edi- 
tion of  the  Testament,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  agricultural  laborers ;  thus 
fulfilling  his  pledge  that  the  **  ploughboys'^  should  have  it  for  thentoelves. 

But  his  inyaluable  life  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  The  formalities  of  a 
trial  were  gone  through ;  he  was  condemned  for  heresy ;  and  in  September, 
1536,  he  was  brought  out  of  prison  to  suffer  the  dreadful  sentence, — ^burning 
at  the  stake.  In  that  appalling  moment  he  exhibited  the  firmness  and  resig- 
nation  only  to  be  found  in  the  certain  confidence  of  having  his  portion  with 
tiiose  (^ahining  ones''  (in  Bunyan's  phrase)  who  had  come  oat  of  great  tribo* 
latiCMi,  and  who  had 


Smt  Jaraa^  wnMm, 


WrttlMd  on  th0  mek,  or  UftckM'd  at  tte  itBks. 

While  die  honid  preparations  of  death  and  of  burning  wen  going  on  in  fiiU 
view  around  him,  his  last  thoughts  were  turned  upon  the  welfoie  of  that 
oonntry  which  had  driven  him  forth  a  fugitive ;  and  his  dying  voice  was  that 
€f  iBtmcesekm  for  his  royal  persecutor.  « O  Lord,  open  the  King  of  £ng^ 
Imd't  eyes,"  were  his  well-known  last  words  at  the  stake. 

Some  tbaiidCT*d  dealh,  but  Tyndato**  dannOeM  eyt 
Look*d  In  death's  fkoe  and  amfled,  death  itendlnc  tay. 
In  iplte  or  RoMMk  tm  Bngland*i  adth  ha  ttood. 
And  la  the  flamee  he  aeal'd  a  wtth  his  blood. 


It  rests  on  indubitable  evidence  that  Tyndale's  voice  was  hardly  hnshed 
In  death,  before  his  last  prayer  was  answered  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  foi 
that  capricious  tyrant  soon  issued  an  injunction,  ordering  that  the  Bible  should 
be  placed  in  every  church  for  the  free  use  of  the  people. 

Tyndale's  translation  of  the  New  Testament  is  admirable  both  for  style 
and  acciuacy ;  and  our  present  version  has  very  closely  followed  it  through- 
out To  use  the  words  of  a  profound  modem  scholar,^  "  It  is  astonishing  how 
little  obsolete  the  language  of  it  is,  even  at  this  day ;  and,  in  point  of  perspi* 
cuity  and  noble  simplicity,  propriety  of  idiom,  and  purity  of  style,  no  English 
version  has  yet  surpassed  it''  The  following  is  a  foir  specimen  of  this  trans* 
lation.1 

And  marke^  A  Certayne  Lawere  stode  yp'  and  tempted  hym 
sayinge :  Master  what  shall  I  do'  to  inheret  etemall  lyfe  T  He 
sayd  vnto  him:  What  ys  written  in  the  lawe?  Howe  redest 
thou  ?  And  he  answered  and  sayde :  Thou  shall  love  thy  lorde 
god'  wyth  all  thy  hert'  and  vryth  all  thy  soule'  and  with  all  thy 
ttrengthe'  and  wyth  all  thy  mynde :  and  thy  neighbour  as  thy 
aylfe.  And  he  sayd  ynto  hym:  Thou  hast  answered  right. 
This  do  and  thou  shalt  live.  Me  wilJyngo  to  iustifie  hym  sylfe' 
jiayde  vnto  Jesus :  Who  ys  then  my  neighbour  ? 
•-■  ■  '  '  ■      ■      ..■■--.—■       -— 

IDr.Oaddes.  I  See  a  baantlftil  edition  or  Tyndale**  Itetsneat,  by  Bev.  J.  P.  Sabnoy,  wth 

an  iBlMmttni  MWitilr,  ytfUMwd  st  Andorcr,  Mass.  •  BriuU. 
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Jesus  answered  and  aayde :  A  certayne  man  descended  from 
Jerusalem  into  Jertch(/  And  fell  into  the  hondes  oiTtheyes'  whych 
robbed   hym  off  his  rayment  and  wonded  hym'  and  departed 
levynge  him  halfe  deed.     And  yt  chaunsed  that  there   cam  a 
certayne  prestc  that  same  waye'  and  sawe  hym'  and  passed  by. 
Andlyke  'wyse  a  levite' when  he  was  come  neye  to  the  place' 
went  aoA^ked  on  hym  and  passed  by.     Then  a  certayne  Sama- 
ritane  as  he  iomyed  cam  neye  vnto  hym  and  behelde  hym  and 
had  compassion  on  hym  and  cam  to  hym  and  bounds  vppe  hys 
wondes  and  poured  in  wyne  and  oyie  and  tayed  him  on  his  beaste 
and  brought  hym  to  a  common  hostry^  and  drest  him.'    And  on 
the  morowe  when  he  departed  he  toke  out  two  pence  and  gave 
them  to  the  host  and  said  vnto  him,  Take  care  of  him  and  what- 
soever thou  spendest  above  this  when  I  come  agayne  I  will  recom- 
pence  the.    Which  nowe  of  these  thre  thynkest  thou  was  neigh- 
bour unto  him  that  fell  into  the  theves  hondes  ?   And  he  answered : 
He  that  shewed  mercy  on  hym.  Then  sayd  Jesus  vnto  hym,  Goo 
and  do  thou  lyke  wyse. 


SIR  THOMAS  WYATT.    1503— IWa. 

Sib  Tbokas  Wtatt,*  whose  poems  are  generally  pubHshed  with  Uioee 
of  Henry  Hoiv'ard,  Earl  of  Snney,  as  they  were  contemporaries  and  warm 
personal  Mends,  as  well  as  among  the  first  improvers  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, was  bom  in  Allington  Castle  in  Kent,  in  1503,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge.  He  "was  early  distinguished  as  a  polite  and  elegant  scholar,  'Vkd  was 
remarkable  eJike  ibr  his  tincommon  beauty  of  person,  for  his  dexterity  and 
address  in  arms,  and  for  his  superior  attainments  in  all  the  softer  arts  of 
peace.  To  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics,  he  added  the  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish,  which  he  spoke  with  fluency  and  elegance.  But  what 
distinguished  him  most  was,  his  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  the  charm  of  liis 
ooQversation.  His  wit  is  said  to  have  been  inexhaustible,  and  his  readiness 
at  repartee  snch  as  astonished  every  one  who  heard  him. 

Possessed  of  these  advantages,  it  was  no  wonder  that  Wyatt  should  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  king,  and  become  a  very  general  favorite  at  court  Ht. 
was  sent  on  some  important  foreign  missions,  and  acquitted  himself  with  grent 
honor.  The  last,  however,  proved  fatal  to  him :  for  having  been  sent  by  the 
king  to  Falmouth  to  conduct  the  ambassador  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to 
oonrt,  he  lode  too  fast,  took  ill  of  a  fever,  and  died  in  October,  1 S42,  in  the 
thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  man  in  every  respect  entitled  to  more  than  common  admiration  ] 
tnd  he  obtained  the  praise  of  uniting  in  liis  character  things  in  themselves 
■eemingly  discordant*,  briltiam  wit  and  purity' of  thought;  the  ease  of  the 


I  Ian.  *  Made  provlslorf  for  blm. 

t  lae  aie  admlrabte  edttKm  of  the  *•  Works  of  Sorrey  and  Wyatt,**  by  Qeen*  #•  STott,  D.  D.,  twt» 
,  qonto,  Londotif  itiS. 
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courtier  and  the  giayity  of  the  Christian.  But  what  distinguished  him  more 
than  even  his  talents  or  the  powers  of  his  wit,  was  a  certain  generous  con> 
tempt  of  vice  and  an  exalted  love  of  virme,  which  seem  to  have  been  the 
great  bond  of  union  between  the  noble^earted  Surrey  and  himself.  These 
were  not  with  him  qualities  merely  speculative ;  they  were  vital  principles, 
perpeUially  pressing  forward  into  action.  « God  and  goodness,"  to  use  liis 
uwn  expression,  "■  were  ever  the  foundation  of  his  conduct  j**  so  tliat  it  was 
not  possible  to  know  him,  and  converse  with  him,  without  feeling  the  same 
magnanimous  longing  after  moral  excellence  by  which  he  himself  was  aiii* 
mated.  Thus  he  ennobled  leaipiing,  and  rendered  poetry  and  polite  attain- 
ments honorable,  by  making  them  subservient  to  the  cause  of  Virtue  and 
KcUgion. 

THE   LOVER  COMPLAINETH   THE   UNKINDNE8S   OF   HIS   LOVE.^ 

My  lute,  awBke !  perform  the  last 
Labor,  that  thou  and  I  shall  waste, 

And  end  tliat  I  have  now  begun  j 
For  when  this  song  is  sung  and  past. 

My  lute !  be  still,  for  I  have  done. 

As  to  be.  heard  where  ear  is  none ; 
As  lead  to  grave  in  marble  stone,> 

My  song  may  pierce  her  heart  as  soon : 
Should  we  then  sing,  or  sigh,  or  moan  1 

No,  no,  my  lute  1  for  I  have  done. 

The  rock  doth  not  so  cruelly 
Repulse  the  waves  continually, 

As  she  my  suit  and  affection ; 
So  that  I  am  past  remedy; 

Whereby  my  lute  and  I  have  done. 

Proud  of  the  sx>oiI  that  thou  hast  got 
Of  simple  hearts,  thorough  Love's  shot, 

By  whom  unkind  thou  hast  them  won; 
Think  not  he  hath  his  bow  forgot, 

Although  my  lute  and  I  have  done. 

Vengeance  may  fiiU  on  thy  disdain, 
That  makest  but  game  of  earnest  pain. 

Trow  not  alone  under  tlie  sun, 
TJnqiiit  to  cause  thy  lover's  plain, 

Although  my  lute  and  I  have  done. 

May  chance  thee  lie  withered  and  old,  ^ 

'llie  winter  nights  that  are  so  cold,  I 

Plaining  in  vain  unto  the  moon : 
ITiy  wishes  tlien  dare  not  be  told ; 

Care  then  who  list  I  for  I  have  done. 


» 


ThU  poem  ia  of  stognlar  merit,  and  m  Dr.  Todd  remarks,  **  la  one  of  the  mort  elesut  amAtory 
Me*  In  onr  langtuige."  The  lute  corresponded  newly  to  the  modem  gnitar,  and  every  person  of 
good  education  played  upon  It 

t  That  Is,  It  would  be  more  easy  for  lead,  which  Is  the  softest  of  metals,  to  enginve  diaiMten  on 
lAtd  marble,  than  It  is  tor  mc  to  make  impression  on  her  obdurate  heart.  To  gnve— to  nalM  as 
tnpreaslon  uoou. 
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And  then  may  chance  thee  to  repent 
Xhe  time  that  thou  hast  lost  and  spent, 

To  cause  thy  lovers  sigh,  and  swoon : 
T*hen  shall  thou  know  beauty  but  lent, 

And  wish  and  want,  as  I  have  done. 

liofw  cease,  my  lute !  this  is  the  last 
I^abor,  that  thou  and  I  shall  waste, 

And  ended  is  that  I  begun ; 
Now  is  tliis  song  both  sung  and  past: 

My  lute !  be  still,  for  I  have  done. 

THB  I.OVKR  FRATETH   NOT  TO   BE  DISDAINED,  REFUSED,  MI8TRU8TXD9 

NOR  FORSAKEN.  , 

Jhadam  me  not  without  desert, 

Nor  leave  me  not  so  suddenly; 
Since  well  ye  wot  that  in  my  heart 

I  mean  ye  not  but  honestly. 

Bifuu  me  not  without  cause  why, 

Nor  think  me  not  to  be  unjust ; 
Since  that  by  lot  of  fantasy, 

This  careiul  knot  needs  knit  I  must 

Jftsftmst  me  not,  though  some  there  be 
That  fain  would  spot  my  steadfastness. 

Believe  them  not,  since  that  ye  see 
The  proof  is  not  as  they  express. 

Fonaht  me  not,  till  I  deserve ; 

Nor  hate  me  not,  till  I  offend , 
Destroy  me  not,  till  that  I  swerve ; 

But  since  ye  know  what  I  intend.' 

DtMdain  me  not,  that  am  your  own  *, 

Rtfutt  me  not,  that  am  so  true ; 
MvUrval  me  not,  till  all  be  known ; 

Fw$ake  me  not  now  for  no  new.' 


A    DB8CRIPTI0N   OF   SUCH   A   ONE   A8   HE  WOULD   LOFE. 

A  face  that  should  content  me  wond*rous  well, 

Should  not  be  fhir,*  but  lovely  to  behold ; 
With  gladsome  chere,  all  grief  for  to  expell ; 

With  sober  looks  so  would  I  that  it  should 

1  Dr.  Kott  aaya  that  ltd  to  thU  Un«  nwaaa  «*  unleti,"  wtthont  at  aJl  expliUying  iU  whole  cUfBeallv. 
Jitf,  tn  old  wrlten,  Is  oaed  In  the  aense  of  wKAohI,  and  ifMce,  or  autlum  at  they  apelled  It,  In  tne  mobmi 
of  jtriwj  ikatt  ftr  which  It  Is  a  contracUon :  the  fttO  meaning  of  this  ttne,  In  oonneeUon  with  Htm 
other,  Z  tak«  to  be^  **  Unless  yoa  dsatrov  me,  aeetaf  ttiat  or  after  that  yoa  know  my  honest  taten 
tioaa.'* 

t  As  tiOlpsIa*  ibr  no  m«  Jmst. 

>  mf^^  \m9  leaps  wjafar»  \ <|ftiL   The  sense  Is,  "The  ftee  ttel  is  to  captivate  me  BiMt  nov 

be  nfiniTly  beAQtIftei,  bat  one  that  has  a  lovely  turn  of  expression.** 
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Speak  without  words,  snch  words  as  none  can  tell; 

The  tress  also  should  be  of  crisped*  gold. 
With  wit,  and  these,  might  chance  I  might  be  tied, 
And  knit  again  tlie  knot  that  should  not  slide. 

OF  THE  MEAN  AND  SURE  ESTATE. 

Stand  whoso  list,  upon  the  slipper  top 

Of  high  estate ;  and  let  me  here  rejoice, 
And  use  me  quiet  without  let  or  stop, 

Unknown  in  Court,  that  hath  such  brackish  joys. 
In  hidden  place  so  let  my  days  forth  pass ; 

That  when  my  years  be  done  withouten  noise, 
I  may  die  aged,  after  the  common  trace : 

For  him  death  grip'th  right  hard  by  the  crop. 
That  is  much  known  of  other,  and  of  himself^  alas! 
Doth  die  unknown,  dased  with  dreadful  fiice. 

OF   HIS   RETURN   FROM   SPAIN. 

Tagus,  fiirewell  1  that  westward  with  thy  streams 

Turns  up  the  grains  of  gold  already  tried;' 
With  spur  and  sail,  ibr  I  go  seek  the  Thames, 

Gainward  the  sun  that  sheweth  her  wealtliy  pride ; 
And  to  the  town  which  Brutus  sought  by  dreams,* 

Like  bended  moon,  doth  lend  her  lust^  side, 
My  King,  my  Country,  alone  for  whom  I  live. 
Of  mighty  Love  the  wings  ibr  this  me  give.*  ' 

What  little  prose  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  has  left  us,  consists  chiefly  of  letters.  j 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  his  only  son  presents,  in  its  elevated  | 

sentiments  and  uncompromising  spirit  of  Christian  purity,  a  beautiftil  view  of  ' 

a  true  Christian  father: —  i 

My  Dear  Son, — Inasmuch  as  now  ye  are  come  to  some  years 
of  understanding,  and  that  you  should  gather  within  yourself  some 
fame  of  Honesty,  I  thought  that  I  should  not  lose  my  labor  wholly 
if  now  I  did  something  advertise  you  to  take  the  sure  foundations 
and  stablished  opinions  that  ieadeth  to  honesty. 

And  here,  I  call  not  Honesty  that,  men  commonly  call  Ho- 
nesty, as  reputation  for  riches,  for  authority,  or  some  like  thing ; 
but  that  Honesty,  that  I  dare  well  say  your  grandfather  had  rather 
left  to  me  than  all  the  lands  he  did  leave  me ;  that  was.  Wisdom, 

1  •'  Crif  ped"  means  cbort  curtlng  ringlceBt  whldi  were  nrtUdnny  produced  by  eorliny  Irona.  Pore 
does  not  iBtroduoe  theM  In  bit  deacrlpUon  of  Uie  toilet  in  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,** 

"PttflTa,  powden,  patcbea,  BIblea,  blileUdoux." 
We  rather  smile  now  at  the  taste  Ibr  ''golden'*  colored  hair. 

s  ••  Qold  already  tried,"  pure  gold. 

*  This  allodca  to  the  old  atory,  that  Brutna,  the  third  In  descent  from  Xneaa,  on  qattttef  his  iwtlva 
land,  aaOed  for  parts  unknown,  landed  at  Albion,  proceeded  inland,  and  fbunded  London  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Thames,  which  he  called  Troyuovante,  as  many  early  EngUah  writers  caD  tt. 

4  The  iw^w^wg  of  this  Is,  **Tbe  love  I  bear  my  king  and  my  oonntry,  give  oa  wlnga  for  my  janf- 
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Gentleness,  Soberness,  desire  to  do  Good,  Friendship  to  get  the 
love  of  many,  and  Truth  above  all  the  rest.  A  great  part  to  have 
all  tliese  things,  is  to  desire  to  have  them.  And  although  glory 
and  honest  name  are  not  the  very  ends  wherefore  these  things  are 
to  be  followed,  yet  surely  they  must  needs  follow  them  as  light 
ibUowetk  fire,  though  it  were  kindled  for  warmth.  Out  of  these 
things  the  chiefest  and  infallible  ground  is  the  dread  and  reve- 
rence of  Giod,  whereupon  shall  ensue  the  eschewing  of  the  con- 
traries of  these  said  virtues  ;  that  is  to  say,  ignorance,  unkindness, 
rashness,  desire  of  harm,  una  uiet  enmity,  hatred,  many  and  craAy 
falsehoods,  the  very  root  of  all  shame  and  dishonesty.  I  say,  the 
only  dread  and  reverence  of  Qod,  that  seeth  all  things,  is  the 
defence  of  the  creeping  in  of  all  these  mischiefs  into  you.  And 
for  my  part,  although  1  do  well  say  there  is  no  man  that  would 
^wish  his  son  better  than  I ;  yet  on  my  faith,  I  had  rather  have 
you  lifeless,  than  subject  to  these  vices. 

Begin  therefore  betimes.    Make  Gk>d  and  goodness  your  foun- 
dations.     Make  your  examples  of  wise  and  honest  men  :  shoot  at 
that  mark :  be  no  mocker :  mocks  follow  them  that  delight  therein. 
He  shall  be  sure  of  shame  that  feeleth  no  grief  in  other  men's 
shames.     Have  your  friends  in  a  reverence,  and  think  unkind- 
ness  to  be  the  greatest  ofience,  and  least  punished  among  men ; 
but  so  much  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  for  God  is  Justiser  upon  that 
alone.     Love  well  and  agree  with  your  wife ;  for  where  is  noise 
and  debate  in  the  house,  there  is  unquiet  dwelling.     Frame  well 
yourself  to  love  and  rule  well  and  honestly  your  wife  as  your  fel- 
low, and  she  shall  love  and  reverence  you  as  her  head.     Such  as 
you  are  unto  her,  such  shall  she  be  unto  you.     Obey  and  reve- 
rence your  father-in-law,  as  you  would  me ;  and  remember  that 
long  life  followeth  them  that  reverence  their  fathers  and  elders ; 
and  the  blessing  of  God,  for  good  agreement  between  the  wife  and 
husband,  is  fruit  of  many  children. 

Read  oft  this  my  letter,  and  it  shall  be  as  though  I  had  oflen 
written  to  you  ;  and  think  that  I  have  herein  printed  a  fatherly 
affection  to  you.  If  I  may  see  that  I  have  not  lost  my  pain,  mine 
shall  be  the  contentation,  and  yours  the  profit ;  and  upon  condi- 
tion that  you  follow  my  advertisement,  I  s^d  you  God's  blessing 
and  mine,  and  as  well  to  come  to  honesty,  as  to  increase  of  years. 
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HENKY  HOWARD,  EARL  OF  SURREY.    1516—1547. 

HxiTBT  HowAmn,  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Howard,  Earl 
ol  Surrey,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Stafford,  was  bom  about  1516.  We  say  about 
that  year,  for  we  are  as  ignorant  of  the  precise  date  of  his  birth  as  we  are  of 
all  that  relates  U>  his  early  education,  and  the  habits  of  his  early  life.  In 
1535  Ills  marriage  with  the  Lady  Frances  Yere  was  publicly  solemnized, 
from  which  time  what  relates  to  his  personal  history  is  authentic.  In  1540 
he  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  af&irs,  being  sent  by  the  king  over 
to  the  continent,  to  see  that  the  English  towns  and  garrisons  were  in  a  proper 
slate  of  defence  against  the  threatened  attack  of  the  French.  In  April,  1542, 
he  was  made  Elnight  of  the  Garter,  which  was  esteemed  a  great  mark  of 
loyal  &Tor ;  and  in  October  of  the  same  year,  he  bore  an  active  and  leading 
part  in  the  expedition  against  Scotland.  In  1544  he  acted  as  field-marshal 
of  the  English  forces  on  the  continent,  and  in  that  and  the  two  succeeding 
years,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor  and  skill,  at  the  sieges  of 
Landrecy  and  Boulogne. 

But  as  his  popularity  increased,  his  interest  declined  with  the  king,  whose 
caprices  and  jealousies  grew  more  violent  with  his  years  and  infirmities. 
The  brilliancy  of  Surrey's  character,  the  celebrity  he  had  acquired  in  military 
science  in  his  command  on  the  continent,  his  general  abilities,  his  wit,  learn- 
ing, and  affability,  were  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  the 
king's  brother,  who,  as  he  saw  the  monarches  end  approaching,  was  anxious 
to  secure  to  himself  the  protectorship  during  Edward  tlie  Sixth's  minority; 
and  he  saw  that  the  only  rival  he  had  to  fear  was  the  great  and  good  Earl 
of  Surrey.  Accordingly  he  did  all  he  could  to  poison  the  mind  of  the  king 
against  him;  and  in  April,  1546,  he  was  recalled  from  the  continent,  im- 
prisoned in  Windsor  Castle,^  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  was  sent  to 
the  Tower.  He  was  soon  biought  to  trial.  Tlie  accusations  against  him 
were  of  the  most  frivolous  character,  the  chief  of  which  w^as  brought  against 
him  by  his  unnatural  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Richmond.  She  said  that  he 
wore  on  his  arms,  instead  of  a  duke's  coronet,  what  "  seemed,  to  her  judg- 
ment, much  like  a  close  crown ;"  and  a  cipher,  ^  which  she  took  to  be  the 
king's  cipher,  H.  R'*  On  this  did  she  intimate  that  her  brother  was  guilty 
of  high  treason.  Surrey  defended  himself  with  great  spirit  and  ability,  and 
as  to  the  main  point  in  the  indictment,  showed  conclusively  that  his  ances- 
tors had,  of  a  long  continuance,  worn  the  same  coat  of  arms,  as  well  within 
tiie  kingdom  as  without;  and  that  it  had  constantly  been  borne  by  him- 
self in  Henry's  presence.  But  all  was  of  no  avail ;  the  ruling  influences, 
with  Hertford  at  their  head,  determined  that  he  should  be  convicted.  Ac- 
cordingly he  was  pronounced  guilty,  and  was  beheaded  on  the  19th  of  Janu- 
ajy,  1547. 

Thus  fell,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty,  Henry  Howard,  £^1  of  Surrey;  a  man 
of  such  elevated  virtues,  and  such  rare  endowments,  that  bis  untimely  death 
must,  with  every  one,  be  a  subject  of  deep  regret ;  for  what  might  he  not 
have  done  for  English  Literature,  had  his  Life  been  spared?'    The  endows 


X  Hhtfti  be  wrote  tbe  flrat  poem  here  Ineert^ 

•  Wuton  mju,  "For  Jaatnew  of  tbonght,  omrtectiieet  of  style,  end  parity  of  expmaioii,  he  mey 
Jnvtty  be  prononaeed  the  Oret  Snglleta  daaefeel  poet'* 
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oienis  of  liis  mind  were  various;  his  acqiiircnients  gntit.  There  was  do 
polite  or  manly  accoiuplishment  in  which  he  did  not  excel.  He  was  master 
ti  the  Xatin,  the  French,  the  Italian,  and  the  Spanish  languages.  He  hiul  a 
vigorous  intellect,  and  a  quick  and  ready  wit  He  was  load  of  litemry  fame, 
and  stodions  of  literary  Excellence  :^  but  he  beheld  it  in  others  without  envy. 
His  own  geniufe  -waa  of  a  moral  and  contemplative  cast  His  noble  mind 
never  stooped  to  any  thing  that  would  inflame  passion,  or  solicit  improper 
desire.  It  is  his  peculiar  praise  that  not  a  single  thought  nor  a  single  ex- 
pression can  be  Ibond  in  all  his  writiDgs,  to  wound  the  nicest  seqse  of  mo- 
desty, or  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  poetry.  To  crown  all,  he  had  the  highest 
reverence  lor  religion,  and  the  Scriptures  were  equally  his  consolation  and 
delight:  by  these  he  strengthened  those  moral  principles  which  governed  all 
his  actioDS,  and  confirmed  in  his  heart  that  generous  contempt  of  vice 
which  is  experienced  by  none  bat  men  of  noble  minds.  Such  was  the  Earl 
of  Soxrey.i 

nUSOHBR'   IN   WINDSOR,   HE   RECOtJNTETH   HIB   PLEA8URS  TBBRB 

PASSED   IN   FORMER   YEARS. 

So  cruel  prison  how  could  betide,  alas! 

As  proud  Windsor  1  where  I  in  lust  and  joy, 
With  a  King's  son,  my  childish'  years  did  putis, 

In  greater  feast  than  Priam's  sons  of  Troy. 
Where  each  sweet  place  returns  a  taste  full  sour. 

The  large  gr6en  courts,  where  we  were  wont  to  hove,* 

1 1  eumot  bat  taiaert  here  a  portion  of  Dr.  Nott's  T«ry  dJacrimlnnUng  and  Jnst  oonparlMm  b^ 
tweea  fency  and  Wyatt:—"  They  were  men  wboee  minds  may  be  said  to  bare  been  cast  in  Uie  mom 
UBald ;  in  tbey  diftr  only  fn  tboae  minuter  sbadei  of  character  wlilcb  always  most  exist  in  bnniaa 
Batare.  In  tbdr  lore  of  virtue,  and  their  tnsdncUve  batred  and  contempt  of  vice ;  In  their  fireedom 
from  perKmal  jeatoosy ;  in  their  thirst  after  linowlmlce  and  InteUcctoal  Improvement;  fn  nlee  obser- 
'nOtm  of  Batafc^  promptttnde  to  action.  Intrepidity,  and  fimdness  ft>r  romantic  enterprise;  in  ma^- 
BiSeeaee  and  Uberallty;  tn  generous  support  of  others,  and  hlgbHiplrlted  negtoct  of  themselves;  in 
caastaney  In  fklendshipi  and  tender  soacepUbUity  of  aflbctlons  of  a  stUl  warmer  nature^  and  In 
•rery  thing  connected  with  aenthnent  anti  principle,  they  were  one  and  the  same;  bat  wlien  Uiosa 
faattles  brandi  out  Into  partlenlars,  they  wOl  be  fband  in  some  respects  to  diiftr. 

"  Wyatt  bad  a  deeper  and  more  accurate  penetration  into  the  characters  of  men  than  Bnrrey  had : 
benee  arlsea  the  diflbrenoe  in  thetar  satbrs.  Surrey,  in  his  satire  against  the  dtluns  of  London,  deals 
only  In  leproadi;  Wyatt,  in  his,  abounds  with  irony,  and  those  nice  touches  of  rldleute  which  n»ka 
OS  — »i«mH  of  our  fliujts,  and  thereibre  often  silenUy  eflbct  amendment.  Burrsy's  observation  of 
aature  was  minute;  but  he  directed  tt  towards  the  worlcs  of  nature  in  genera],  and  the  movements 
or  u>c  passions,  rather  than  to  the  (bibles  and  the  characters  of  men;  henoe  it  is  that  he  excels  in  the 
description  of  rural  objects,  and  is  alwaya  tender  and  pathetic.  In  Wyatt's  oomptelnts,  we  bear 
a  strain  of  manly  grtaf  which  commands  attention;  and  we  listen  to  It  with  respect,  fbr  the  sake  of 
bim  that  saArs.  Surrey's  distress  Is  painted  in  such  natural  terms,  that  we  make  it  our  own,  and 
neognlse  In  his  sorrows,  emotions  which  we  are  cossdous  of  having  ftdt  ourselves."  Send,  also,  a 
Coe  article  on  Surrey  and  WyaU  In  the  Sd  voL  of  Disraeli's  **  Amenities  of  Literature.'-* 

s  This  poem  was  written  about  1S4C,  when  Surrey  was  Imprisoned  at  Windsor,  not  long  alter  hia 
retain  fkom  Boologne.  See  notice  of  his  lift.  '*  It  is  a  poem,*'  says  Dr.  Nott^  **  of  singular  beauty, 
and  may  be  naked  among  the  most  perfect  oompositlons  in  our  language."  * 

3  The  words  *«  child,"  "ebOdish,"  **  childhood,"  had  in  former  times  a  much  larger  meanfaig  than 
they  now  teve.  Both  Chaucer  and  Spenser  qs»  them  as  applied  to  "  early  manhood."  The  phrase, 
'*ddldish  years,"  therefore^  means  to  describe  the  time  when  the  Duke  of  Blchmond  and  iumse!f 
warejBst  entering  on  manhood.  At  the  time  of  hU  residence  In  Windsor,  1M4,  Surrey  was  abovt 
f^girtfen  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  about  iUteen. 

4  **To  hove^"  to  Unger  about  a  place  in  expectation  or  hope :  sane  as  "to  bover.** 
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With  eyes  cast  up  unto  the  Maiden's  tower,' 

And  easy  sighs,  such  as  folk  draw  in  love. 
The  stately  seats,  the  ladies  bright  of  hue, 

The  dances  short,  long  tales  of  great  delight ; 
With  words,  and  looks,  that  tigers  could  byt  rue,* 

Where  each  of  us  did  plead  the  other's  right 
The  palme-play,'  where,  despoiled*  for  the  game, 

With  dazed  eyes  oft  we  by  gleams  of  love, 
Have  miss'd  the  ball,  and  got  sight  of  our  dame, 
•  To  bait?  her  eyes,  which  kept  the  leads  above.* 
The  graverd  ground,?  with  sleeves  tied  on  the  helm," 

On  foaming  horse  with  swords  and  friendly  hearts ; 
With  chere,*  as  though  one  should  another  whelm, 

Where  we  have  fought,  and  chased  oft  with  darts. 
The  secret  groves,  which  oft  we  made  resound 

Of  pleasant  plaint  and  of  our  ladies'  praise ; 
Recording  soft  what  grace  each  one  had  found, 

Wliat  hope  of  speed,  what  dread  of  long  delays. 
The  wild  forest,  the  clothed  holts  with  green ;  *o 

With  reins  availed,*'  and  swift-ybreathed  horse, 
With  cry  of  hounds,  and  merry  blasts  between, 

Wliere  we  did  chase  the  fearful  hart  of  force. 
The  void  walls**  eke  that  harbored  us  each  night : 

Wherewith,  alas !  revive  witliin  my  breast 
The  sweet  accord,  such  sleeps  as  yet  delight ; 

The  pleasant  dreams,  the  quiet  bed  of  rest ; 
The  secret  thouglits,  imparted  with  such  trust ; 

The  wanton  talk,*'  the  divers  change  of  play ; 
The  friendship  sworn,  each  promise  kept  so  just, 

Wherewith  we  past  the  winter  nights  away. 
O  place  of  bliss !  renewer  of  my  woes ! 

Give  me  account,  where  is  my  noble  fere  ?  ^ 
Whom  in  thy  walls  thou  didst  each  night  enclose ; 

To  other  hef ;  ^  but  unto  me  most  dear. 

1  *<]Ialden'a  tower,*' that  part  of  the  castle  where  the  ladle*  of  the  court  had  their  avaitaienta. 
t  Such  loolu  and  entreatle*  aa  might  have  moved  tigers  to  pity. 

s  **Pahne<play,'*  a  game  played  with  a  ball  and  hand,  so  called  beeanae  the  ban  was  hit  with  the 
palm:  tt  waa  also  played  with  Uie  bat,  and  almllar  to  tennis. 
4  ^Oespottod,"  stripped  tar  the  game.  »  "To  bait,**  to  allure,  to  attract 

•  M^lijeli  kept  the  leads  above."  The  word  "lead**  Is  used  by  old  writers  fbr  a  flat  roof  covered 
with  lead,  and  the  plnral  **  leads"  Is  therefore  probably  used  for  the  walks  or  galleries  (covered  with 
lead)  around  the  upper  stories  of  the  bnlldlng,  where  the  ladies  might  sit  and  see  the  game  played  In 
aafety. 

T  xThe  graverd  ground,**  the  space  enclosed,  made  level  with  fine  gravd. 

•  It  was  a  general  pracUoe  among  andent  knights  to  tie  to  their  helmets  a  sleeve  or  glovt^  received 
firom  their  ladylove,  which  they  wore  not  only  In  tilts  and  tonmaments,  but  even  In  battle. 

•  M  cbere"  is  used  by  ail  the  old  poets  for  the  look,  the  expression  of  the  countenance. 
10  <«  The  clothed  holts  with  green,*'  the  Ugh  hills  clothed  with  verdure. 

•U  ••  Belns  availed,"  mean  slackened,  so  as  to  allow  the  horse  to  go  at  ftill  speed. 

IS  **  Void  walla,"  the  walls  of  those  chambers  now  desolate^  whldi  were  wont  eadt  night  is 
leociveua. 

u "Wanton  talk,"  playfhl  conversation.  The  word  "wanton**  was  used  by  early  writers  as 
deaeriptlve  of  the  sportlveness  and  Innocence  of  Inflmey.  14  "Fere^**  companion. 

»  " Uet,"  spelled  aiK>  let(f  and  levtt  is  an  adjective^  meaning  "dear.**  The  person  here  aHoded  tM 
by  aozivy  was  probably  tola  slstn-,  the  Lady  If ary  who  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Blchmond.  | 
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THE    rRAILTY   AND  H17RTF17LNE88  OV  BBAUT7. 

Brittle  beauty,  that  Nature  made  so  frail, 

Whereof  the  gift  is  small,  and  shorter  is  the  season ; 
riOMr'riiig  to<iay,  to-morrow  apt  to  fail ; 

Tickle'  treasure,  abhorred  of  reason : 
Dangerous  to  deal  with,  vain,  of  none  avail; 

Costly  in  keeping,  past,  not  worth  two  peason  f 
Slipperer  in  sliding  than  is  an  eel's  tail ; 

Hard  to  obtain,  once  gotten  never  geason  f 
Jewel  of  jeopardy,^  that  peril  doth  assail ; 

False  and  untrue,  enticed  ofl  to  treason ; 
£n'iTiy  to  youth,  that  most  men  bewail ; 

Ah !  bitter  sweet,  infecting  as  the  poison, 
Thou  farest  as  the  fruit  that  with  the  fVost  is  taken ; 
To-day  ready  ripe,  to-morrow  all  to  shaken. 

IN  FRAISB   OF   HIS   LADT-LOVE   COMPARED  WITH   ALL   OTHRK8.* 

Gfive  place,  ye  lovers,  here  before 

That  spent  your  boasts  and  brags  in  vain ; 

My  lady's  beauty  passeth  more 

The  best  of  yours,  I  dare  well  say*n,* 

Than  doth  the  sun  the  candle  light, 

Or  brightest  day  the  darkest  night 

And  thereto  hath  a  troth  as  just 

As  had  Penelope  tiie  fair ; 
For  what  she  saith  ye  may  it  tnist, 

As  it  by  writing  sealed  were ; 
And  virtues  hath  she  many  mo' 
Than  I  with  pen  have  skill  to  show. 

I  could  rehearse,  if  tliat  I  would, 

The  whole  effect  of  Nature's  plaint, 
When  she  had  lost  the  perftt  mould. 

The  like  to  whom  she  could  not  paint;' 
With  wringing  hands,  how  she  did  cry, 
And  what  she  said,  I  know  it,  I. 

I  know  she  swore  with  raging  mind, 

Her  kingdom  only  set  apart, 
There  was  no  loss  by  law  of  kind 

That  could  have  gone  so  near  her  heart; 
And  this  was  chiefly  all  her  pain ; 
**  She  could  not  make  the  like  again." 


I  '*Tlekk^'*  havlnff  no  ftmndadon,  liable  to  radden  downfUl.  *  **  Peason,"  the  plural  oi  pern. 

*  Tbe  word  '^gesaon,"  of  which  the  derivation  la  unknown,  la  naed  by  the  old  wrttcra  wtUi  dUftf 
cat  ■badea  of  taeaiaing.    denser  employs  It  In  Uie  nexae  of  **  rare  and  ancomroon."    Here  It  wemi 
to  Bwan  "MwwChtDS  worth  poaaeaalng :"  Ibr  the  aenae  of  Uie  paaaage  la  **  once  gotten  not  worth  poa* 

*  "  Jewd  of  jeopardy  ;**  that  fa,  a  jewel  which  there  la  mach  danger  of  loalng. 

*  Warton  aaya  that  thla  ode  •*  poaaeaaea  almost  Uie  case  and  gallantry  of  Waller;  the  veraillcatioii 
k  eamct  the  lanfoage  poUabed,  and  the  ntodnlatton  moslcaL" 

*  "ky'n'*  Ihr  iqv  oft^B  thna  naed  by  the  old  wrttera. 

T  IB  «palBi«  in  aarrey'a  afo  neant  to  moold,  to  ftmn  or  fhahioa  aa  the  aenlptor  doea. 
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Sltb  Nature  thus  gave  her  the  praise 

To  be  the  chiefest  work  Ihe  wrought ; 
In  faith,  methink  1  some  better  ways 

On  your  behalf  might  well  be  sought, 
Than  to  compare,  as  ye  have  done, 
To  match  the  candle  with  the  sun. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   SPRING.^ 

The  soote^  season,  that  bud  and  bloom  forth  brings, 

Witli  green  hath  clad  the  liill,  and  eke  the  vale. 
The  nightingale  with  feathers  new  she  sings ; 

The  turtle  to  her  make^  hath  told  her  tale. 
Summer  is  come,  for  every  spray  now  springs; 

The  hart  hath  hung  his  old  head  on  the  pale,^ 
The  buck  in  brake  his  winter  coat  he  flings ; 

The  fishes  flete*  with  new  repaired  scale ; 
The  adder  all  her  slough  away  she  flings ; 

The  swift  swallow  pursueth  the  flies  smale  f 
The  busy  bee  her  honey  cow  she  mings  -^ 

Winter  is  worn  that  was  the  flowers'  bale. 
And  thus  I  see  among  these  pleasant  things 
Each  care  decays,  and  yet  my  sorrow  springs. 

OV   THE   HAPPT   LIFE .  AND   THE   MEANS   TO   ATTAIN  IT.   • 

Martial,  the  things  that  do  attain 

The  happy  life,  be  these,  I  And ; 
The  riches  left,  not  got  with  pain ; 

The  fruitiul  ground,  the  quiet  mind : 

Tlie  equal  friend,  no  grudge,  no  strife ; 

No  charge  of  rule,  nor  governance ; 
Without  disease,  the  healthful  life ; 

The  household  of  continuance  * 

The  mean  diet,  no  delicate  fare ; 

True  wisdom  join'd  with  simpleness; 
The  night  discharged  of  all  care, 

Where  wine  the  wit  may  not  oppress : 

The  faithflil  wife,  without  debate ; 

Such  sleeps  as  may  beguile  the  night 
Content  thee  with  thine  own  estate ; 

Ne  wish  for  Death,  ne  fear  his  might 


1  **TUb  wniict  la  perhapa  the  iWMt  bcftotUU  apedmen  ot  dnertfiOn  poMry  in  our  langiMse.''^ 
Dr.Nott. 

s  "  Soote**  was  oontlnned  in  oae  long  after  ita  aubaUtote  awttt  waa  intioduoed. 

I  ••  Make,"  aynonymona  with  auto. 

4  The  nneaalneaa  experlenoed,  by  thla  animal  before  he  aheda  hia  horna,  leada  him  to  rob  Ua  tat^ 
head  agalnat  the  paling  of  the  park. 

I  "Ftete'*  la  not  Jbtt,  to  **paaa  rapidly  by,**  bnt  nearer  to  our  "float,**  except  that  It  meana  what 
awlma  throng^  the  water  aa  well  aa  on  ita  anrfkoe. 

•  Thii  waa  not  only  the  old  way  of  apelUng  mmtt,  bnt  alao  of  prononnelnr  B,  with  Qielons  a,  aa  la 
Aafe.  Tlflnslea. 

•  TbU  line  probably  meana,  a  .'•honaebold'*  or  tenOy  that  la  not  of  recent  eatahUahmcB^  anA 
promlaaa  to  be  ot  dnratton. 
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HUGH  LATIMER.    UTS— 1555. 

Hum  Lattxxh,  bishop  of  Worcester,  was  bom  about  the  year  1475. 
Being  an  fxiiy  son,  cmd  of  quick  parts,  his  father,  a -respectable  yeoman,  re- 
solved  ID  make  him  a  scholar,  and  after'  due  preparation  he  entered  Gun- 
faridge.     He  'wus  a  zealous  papist  till  the  age  of  thirty,  when  he  was  con- 
Terted  by  Thomas  Bilney,'  and  began  with  great  zeal  to  propagate   the 
opinion  of  the  reformers.    During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  (1547—1563,) 
he  WHi  pre-eminent  among  his  Jealous  contemporaries  in  spreading  the  doc- 
trines zf  the  Reformation,  and,  in  com'unction  with  Cianmer,  was  one  of  the 
principal  instruments  in  effecting  its  establishment    But  in  the  persecutions 
of  Mkryy  he  was  singled  out  as  one  of  the  most  desired  victims  of  popish 
Tengeance.     He  might  have  made  his  escape,  and  the  opportunity  which 
was  given  him  seems  to  have  been  designed;  but  Latimer  had  the  true  spirit 
of  a  maxtyr,  and  determined  to  remain  at  his  post  of  duty.     As  he  passed 
through  Smithfield  on  his  way  to  London  after  his  arrest,  he  exclaimed,  **■  This 
place  has  long  groaned  for  me.",    Afler  a  tedious  imprisonment  he  persisted 
in  ref\ising  to  subecribe  to  certain  articles  which  were  submitted  to  him,  and 
he  was  led  forth  to  his  horrid  death,  October  16,  1555. 

With  a  staff  in  his  hand,  a  pair  of  spectacles  hanging  at  his  breast,  and 

a  Bible  at  his  girdle,  he  walked  to  the  place  of  execution,  with  his  fellow 

martyr,  Nicholas  Ridley,  bishop  of  London.     On  their  way  Ridley  outwent 

Latijftier  aome  "way  before;  but  he,  looking  back,  espied  Latimer  coming  afler, 

and  sai4  to  him,  **0  be  ye  there  1"  **  Yea,"  said  Latimer,  <<  have  afler  as  &st 

as  I  cam  follow."     Ridley  first  entered  the  lists,  dressed  in  his  clerical  habit; 

and  soon  after,  Latimer,  as  usual,  in  his  prison  garb.     Latimer  now  suffered 

the  keeper  to  pull  off  his  prison-garb,  and  then  he  appeared  in  a  shroud. 

Beini^  ready,  he  fervently  recommended  his  soul  to  God,  and  then  delivered 

'  himself  to  the  executioner,  saying  to  Ridley  these  prophetical  words:  *«Be  of 

"  good  cheer,  master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man ;  we  shall  this  day  kindle  such 

a  torch  in  England  as  I  trust  in  God  shall  never  be  extinguished."     Two 

bags  of  gunpowder  were  fastened  under  his  arms,  tlie  explosion  of  which 

instantaneously  deprived  him  of  life.    At  this  moment  a  quantity  of  blood 

seemed  to  gush  firom  his  heart,  as  if  all  the  blood  in  his  body  had  been 

there  collected.    But  poor  Ridley  was  less  fortunate.     His  extremities  were 

eonsomed  to  the  crunk  before  the  fire  affected  his  vitals,  and  he  died  in  lin- 

geraig  angnishJ* 

▲   TEOMAN   OF   HENRT  SBVENTh's   TIME. 

My  father  was  a  yeomaD,  and  had  no  lands  of  his  own,  only  he 
had  a  farm  of  3/.  or  4/.  hy  year  at  the  uttermost,  and  hereupon  he 
tilled  so  much  as  kept  half  a  dozen  men.     He  had  walk  for  an 


1  At  flnt  hfawelf  also  a  Bomiah  prieat;  butlie  wa«  afterwarda  Imrnt  ft»r  hereay. 

S  **Ifor  wcie  the  labon  and  conataocy  of  onr  relbnaen  at  aU  taiftrior  to  tboae  of  the  eaity  propa- 
laton  of  the  Gospel.  Wboerer  has  admired  tlie  Ihltta  and  heroic  rafftrlngv  of  Ignatius  or  PolyeaiTk 
most  look  wtth  no  less  latUtectlon  on  those  of  Ridley,  Latinier,  Cranmer,  and  Hooper.  It  is  Impos- 
aB>lc  asC  to  -venerate  thetar  glowistr  plsty,  their  proft>nnd  humiltty,  their  patience  vnder  inflbrtngs, 
thdr  praleea  of  Qod  under  distresses  and  prtraUona  of  erery  Idnd,  their  prayers  for  their  perse- 
eaten*  tbeir  excmplarv  and  triuinphant  death."— Lccfam  em  Pi^fotUm  and  drMfaittfy  comfw*d,  by 
John  Ir^md,  D.  D^-a  most  admlrahle  work. 

E  6* 
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hundred  sheep,  and  my  mother  milked  30  kine.     He  was  able, 
and  did  find  the  king  a  namess,  with  himself  and  his  horse,  whrle 
"he  came  to  the  place  that  he  should  receive  the  king's  wages.     I 
can  rememher  that  I  huckled  his  harness  when  he  went  to  Black- 
heath  field.     He  kept  me  to  school,  or  else  I  had  not  been  able  to 
have  preached  before  the  king's  majesty  now.     He  married  my 
sisters  with  6/.  or  20  nobles  apiece,  so  that  he  brought  them  up 
in  godliness  and  fear  of  God.     He  kept  hospitality  for  his  poor 
neighbours.     And  some  alms  he  gave  to  the  poor,  and  all  this  did 
he  of  the  said  farm.     Where  he  that  now  hath  it,  payeth  16/.  by 
the  year,  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to  do  any  thing  for  his  prince, 
for  himself,  nor  for  his  children,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink  to  the  poor. 
In  my  time  my  poor  father  was  as  dili^nt  to  teach  me  to  shoot, 
as  to  learn  me  any  other  thing,  and  so  I  tnink  other  men  did  their 
children :  he  taught  me  how  to  draw,  how  to  lay  my  body  in  my 
bow,  and  not  to  draw  with  strength  of  arms  ais  divers  other  nations 
do,  but  with  strength  of  the  body.    I  had  my  bows  bought  me 
according  to  my  a^e  and  strength ;  as  I  increased  in  them,  so 
my  bows  were  made  bigger  and  bigger,  for  men  shall  never  shoot 
well,  except  they  be  brought  up  in  it :  it  is  a  worthy  game,  a 
wholesome  kind  of  exercise,  and  much  commended  in  physic. 

HIS   EXAMINATION   BEFORE  THE   BISHOPS. 

I  was  once  in  examination  before  five  or  six  bishops,  where  I 
had  much  turmoiling ;  every  week  thrice  I  came  to  examination, 
and  many  snares  and  traps  were  laid  to  get  something.  Now 
God  knoweth,  I  was  ignorant  of  the  law,  but  that  Grod  gave  me 
answer  and  wisdom  what  I  should  speak.  It  was  Grod  indeed,  for 
else  I  had  never  escaped  them.  Al  the  last  I  was  brought  forth 
to  be  examined,  into  a  chamber  hanged  with  arras,  where  I  was 
wont  to  be  examined,  but  now  at  this  time  the  chamber  was  some- 
what altered.  For  whereas  before  there  was  wont  ever  to  be  a 
fire  in  the  chimney,  now  the  fire  was  taken  away,  and  an  arras 
hanging  hanged  over  the  chimney,  and  the  table  stood  near  the 
chimney's  end :  so  that  I  stood  between  the  table  and  the  chim- 
ney's end.  There  was  among  these  bishops  that  examined-  me, 
one  with  whom  I  have  been  very  familiar,  and  took  him  for.  my 
great  friend,  an  aged  man,  and  he  sate  next  the  table's  end. 

Then  among  all  other  questions  he  put  forth  one,  a  very  subtle 
and  crafly  one,  and  such  a  one  indeed  as  I  could  not  think  so  great 
danger  in.  And  I  should  make  answer:  I  pray  you,  master 
Ijatim&r,  saith  he,  speak  out :  I  am  very  thick  of  hearing,  and 
here  be  many  that  sit  far  off.  I  marvelled  at  this,  that  I  was  bid- 
den speak  out,  and  began  to  misdeem,  and  gave  an  ear  to  the 
chimney.     And,  sir,  there  I  heard  a  pen  walking  in  the  chimney 
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beliind  the  cloth.  They  had  appointed  one  there  to  write  all  my 
answers,  for  they  made  sure  work  that  I  should  not  start  from 
them :  there  was  no  starting  from  them. 

God  was  my  good  Lord,  and  gave  me  answer ;  I  could  never 
else  have  escaped  it.  The  question  was  this :  Master  Latimer, 
do  you  not  think  on  your  conscience,  that  you  have  heen  suspected 
of  heresy  ?  A  subtle  question,  a  very  subtle  ouestion.  There 
was  no  nolding  of  peace  would  serve.  To  hold  my  peace  had 
been  to  grant  myself  faulty.  To  answer  it  was  every  way  full  of 
danger.  But  Gh)d,  which  alway  had  given  me  answer,  helped 
me,  or  else  I  could  never  have  escaped  it,  and  delivered  me  from 
their  hands. 


CAUSE   AND   EFFECT. 

Here  is  now  an  argument  to  prove  the  matter  against  the 
preacheis.     Here  was  preaching  against  covetousness  all  the  last 
year,  and  the  next  summer  followed  rebellion :  ErgOy  preaching 
against  covetousness  was  the  cause  of  the  rebellion — a  goodly  ar- 
gument.    Here  now  I  remember  an  argument  of  master  More's 
which  he  bnngeth  in  a  book  that  he  made  against  Bilney ;  and 
here  by  the  way  1  will  tell  you  a  merry  toy.    Master  More  was 
once  sent  in  commission  into  Kent,  to  help  to  try  out  (if  it  might 
be)  what  was  the  cause  of  Goodwin  Sands,  and  the  shelf  that 
stopped  up  Sandwich  haven.     Thither  cometh  master  More,  and 
calleth  the  country  afore  him,  such  as  were  thought  to  be  men  of 
experience,  and  men  that  could  of  hkelihood  best  certify  him  of 
that  matter  concerning  the  stopping  of  Sandwich  haven.    Among 
others  came  in  before  him  an  old  man,  with  a  white  head,  and  one 
that  was  thought  to  be  little  less  than  a  hundred  years  old.  When 
master  More  saw  this  aged  man,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  hear 
him  say  his  mind  in  this  matter,  (for  being  so  old  a  man,  it  was 
likely  that  he  knew  most  of  any  man  in  that  presence  and  com- 
pany.)    So  master  More  called  this  old  aged  man  unto  him,  and 
said :  Father,  (said  he,)  tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  is  the  cause  of 
this  great  arising  of  the  sands  and  shelves  here  about  this  haven, 
the  which  stop  it  up,  that  no  ships  can  arrive  here  ?     Ye  are  the 
eldest  man  I  can  espy  in  all  this  company,  so  that  if  any  man  can 
tell  any  cause  of  it,  ye  of  likelihood  can  say  most  to  it,  or  at  least- 
wise, more  than  any  man  here  assembled.     Yea  forsooth,  good 
master,  (quoth  this  old  man,)  for  I  am  well  nigh  a  hundred  years 
old,  and  no  man  here  in  this  company  any  thing  near  unto  mine 
age.     Well  then,  (quoth  master  More,)  how  say  you  in  this  mat- 
ter?   What  think  you  to  be  the  cause  of  these  shelves  and  flats 
(iflt  stop  up  Sandwich  haven  ?    Forsooth  sir,  (quoth  he,)  I  am 
an  old  man ;  I  think  that  Tenterton-steeple  is  the  cause  of  Gkxxl- 
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win  Sands.  For  I  am  an  old  man,  sir,  (auoth  he,)  and  I  may  re- 
member the  building  of  Tenterton-steepte,  and  I  may  remember 
when  there  was  no  steeple  at  all  there.  And  before  that  Ten- 
terton-steeple  was  in  building,  there  was  no  manner  of  speaking 
of  any  flats  or  sands  that  stopped  the  haven ;  and  therefore  I 
think  that  Tenterton-steeple  is  the  cause  of  the  destroying  and 
decay  of  Sandwich  haven.  And  so  to  my  purpose,  is  preaching 
of  God's  word  the  cause  of  rebellion,  as  Tenterton-steeple  was 
cause  that  Sandwich  haven  was  decayed. 


SIR  JOHN  CH£E:£.    1514—1557. 

■Iv  the  year  1540,  Henry  VIIL  founded  a  Greek  professorship  at  Gam- 
bridge,  of  which  Chekfi  was  elected  the  first  professor,  when  only  twenty-six 
years  of  age ;  so  early  was  he  distinguished  for  his  classical  attainments.  In 
1544  he  was  appointed  mtor  to  Prince  Edward,'  who^  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  rewarded  him  with  a  pension  of  a  hundred  marks  and  a  grant  of 
several  lands  and  manors ;  and  in  1551  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood. Sir  John  was  a  zealous  protestant ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
severely  persecuted  by  the  bigoted  Mary,  twice  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
stript  of  his  whole  substance,  and  ultimately  reduced  to  that  dilemma  which 
tried  the  stoutest  hearts-i^  Either  turn  or  bum."  His  religious  zeal  was  not 
proof  against  this  fiery  ordeal,  and  he  recanted.  His  property  was  now  re- 
stored ;  but  his  recantation  was  followed  by  such  bitterness  of  remorse,  that 
he  survived  it  bi)t  a  short  time,  dying  in  1557,  at  tlie  early  age  of  forty-three. 

The  period  in  which  Cheke  flourished  is  highly  interesting  to  letters.  His 
influence  was  veiy  great  in  promoting  a  taste  for  classical  and  philological 
learning.  He  introduced  a  new  method  of  pronouncing  Greek,  which,  not 
withstanding  the  violent  fulminations  of  the  papal  clei^,  ultimately  pre* 
vailed  and  still  prevails.  We  are  also  very  much  indebted  to  him  for  the 
improvement  of  our  own  language.  He  recommended  and  practised  a  more 
minute  attention  to  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  adopted  a  more 
skilful  arrangement  of  them  in  composition.  Before  him,  the  sentences  were 
long,  and  often  involved.  He  used  short  sentences,  and  wrote  with  greater 
precision,  perspicuity,  and  force  of  style  than  his  predecessors. 

His  works  were  numerous,  but  they  chiefly  consisted  of  Latin  translations 
from  the  Greek.  Almost  his  only  English  work  extant  is  his  tract,  entitled 
"  The  Hurt  of  Sedition."  In  the  summer  of  1549  a  formidable  rebellion  broke 
out  in  many  of  the  counties  in  England.  The  rebels  in  the  western  part 
fovored  the  papal  religion,  which  they  were  desirous  to  restore.  These  Sir 
John  addresses  thus : 

1  To  this  lUtton  allttilet  In  one  of  bis  aonneta: . 

**TbiY  Bge  like  onn,  O  aoul  of  Sb-  John  Cheke^ 
Hftted  not  learning  worae  than  toad  or  asp, 
Wlien  thou  taufht'st  Cambridge  and  King  Bdward  Oreek." 


( 

( 
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THE   NBW   AND   THE   OLD   RELIGION   CONTRASTED. 

Ye  rise  for  religion.     What  reb'gion  taught  you  that  T    If  ye 

'vrere  offered  persecution  for  religion,  ye  ought  to  flee.     So  Chnst 

teacheth  you,  and  yet  you  intend  to  flght.     If  ye  would  stand  in 

tlie  truth,  ye  ought  to  sufier  like  martyrs ;  and  ye  would  slay  like 

t3rrants.     Thus  for  reli^on,  ye  keep  no  religion,  and  neither  will 

follow  the  counsel  of  Christ  nor  the  constancy  of  martyrs.     Why 

rise  ye  for  religion  ?     Have  ye  any  thing  contrary  to  God's  hook  T 

Yea,  have  ye  not  all  things  agreeable  to  Grod's  word  ?     But  the 

new  [[religion]  is  different  from  the  old ;  and  therefore  ye  will 

liaTe  the  old.    If  ye  measure  the  old  by  truth,  ye  have  the  oldest. 

If  ye  measure  the  old  by  fancy,  then  it  is  hard,  because  men's 

fiuicies  change,  to  give  that  is  old.     Ye  will  have  the  old  stile. 

^Wili  ye  have  any  older  than  that  as  Christ  left,  and  his  apostles 

tang^lit,  and  the  first  church  did  use  ?    Ye  will  have  that  the 

canons  do  establish.     Why  that  is  a  great  deal  younger  than  that 

ye  liave  of  later  time,  and  newlier  invented ;  yet  that  is  it  that  ye 

desire.     And  do  ye  prefer  the  bishops  of  Home  afore  Christ  ? 

Bden's  inventions  afore  God's  law?     The  newer  sort  of  worship 

before  the  older  ?     Ye  seek  no  religion ;  ye  be  deceived;  ye  seek 

treditiofDs.     They  that  teach  you,  blind  you ;  that  so  instruct  you, 

deceive  you.    if  ye  seek  what  the  old  doctors  say,  yet  look  what 

Obrist,  tne  oldest  of  all,  saith.     For  he  saith,  "  before  Abraham 

'waa  made,  I  am."    If  ye  seek  the  truest  way,  he  is  the  very  truth. 

If  ye  seek  the  readiest  way,  he  is  the  very  way..  K  ye  seek  ever- 

.  lasting  life,  he  is  the  very  life.     What  religion  would  ye  have 

other  how  than  his  religion?     You  would  have  the  Bibles  in 

^gain.     It  is  no  mervail ;  your  blind  guides  should  lead  you  blind 

still.         •  •  •  *  *  •  • 

But  why  should  ye  not  like  that  [religion!  which  God's  word 
establisheth,  the  primitive  church  hath  authorized,  the  greatest 
learned  men  of  this  realm  have  drawn  the  whole  consent  of,  the 
parliament  hath  confirmed,  the  king's  majesty  hath  set  forth  ?  Is 
it  noi  truly  set  oqt  ?  Can  ye  devise  any  truer  than  Christ's  apos" 
ties  used  1  Ye  think  it  is  not  learnedly  done.  Dare  ye,  com- 
mmSt  take  upon  you  more  learning  than  the  chosen  bishops  and 
clerks  of  this  reahn  have  ?     ♦        •  •  ♦  • 

Learn,  learn  to  know  this  one  point  of  religion-,  that  God  will 
1.  ^oTshipp^^  c^  ^^  ^^  prescribed,  and  not  as  we  have  devised. 
And  that  his  wll  is  wholly  in  the  Scriptures,  which  be  full  of 
God's  spiri*^»  ^^^^  profitable  to  teach  the  truth. 
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JOHN  HEYWOOD.    Died  1505. 
THB   DRAVA.^ 

Thx  name  of  John  Heywood  introduces  us  at  once  to  that  department  of 
Literature,  in  which  the  £lnglish  have  excelled  all  the  other  natiooB  of  the 
world — the  Drama.  It  is  fanpbssible  to  fix  any  precise  date  for  the  origin  of 
the  English  Drama.  In  tracing  its  history,  however,  we  must  make  four 
divisions — the  Miracle  Plays-— the  Moral  Plays— the  Interludes-— and  the 
Legitimate  Drama. 

Tax  MiBAOLS  Plats.  It  would  appear  that,  at  the  dawn  of  modem  ciAd- 
lization,  most  countries  of  Europe  possessed  a  rude  kind  of  theatrical  enter- 
tainment, consisting  of  the  principal  supernatural  events  of  the  Old  end  New 
Testaments,  and  of  the  history  of  the  saints;  whence  they  were  called  Jftro- 
ciet,  or  MrracU  Play$.  Some  of  their  subjects  were  The  Creation— The  Fall 
of  Man— The  Flood— Abraham's  Sacrifice— The  Birth  of  Christ— His  Ba|>- 
tism,  &c.  These  plays  were  acted  by  the  clergy,  aiid  were  under  their  im- 
mediate  management,  for  they  maintained  that  they  were  favorable  to  the 
cause  of  religion.  On  tlie  contrary,  the  language  and  the  representations  of 
these  plays  were  indecorous  and  profane  in  the  highest  degree :  abd  what 
must  have  been  the  state  of  society,  when  ecclesiastics  patronised  such  scenes 
of  blasphemy,  and  pollution!  Let  us  hear  no  more  about  **the  good  old 
times,"  for  « times"  were  doubtless  far  worse  then  than  now. 

Moral  Plats.  The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  the  Drama  was  the  Jford. 
Play,  The  Moral  Plays  were  dramas  of  which  the  characters  were  chiefly 
allegorical  or  abstract  They  were  certainly  a  great  advance  upon  die  Mira* 
cles,  as  they  endeavored  to  convey  sound  moral  lessons,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  occasion  to  some  poetical  and  dramatic  ingenuity,  in  imaging  forth  die 
characters,  and  assigning  appropriate  speeches  to  each.  The  only  scriptural 
character  retained  in  them,  was  the  Devil.  He  was  rendered  as  grotesque 
and  hideous  as  possible  by  the  mask  and  dress  he  wore.  We  learn  that  his 
exterior  was  shaggy  and  hairy,  one  of  tlie  characters  mistaking  him  fi>r  a 
dancing  bear.  That  he  had  a  tail,  if  it  required  proof,  is  evident  from  the 
circumstance,  that  in  one  play,  the  other  chief  character,  called  Vice,  asks  him 
for  a  piece  of  it  to  make  a  fly-trap.  Thus,  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
quite  a  sober  performance,  was  rendered  no  little  entertaining. 

1  W«  now  enter  upon  tlie  age  of  Qnees  EUzabeth,  and  I  cannot  but  Insert  here  tbe  IbQowlng  floe 
remark*  flnom  the  lath  toL  of  the  Sdinburgh  AeYlew :— "  We  cannot  realat  the  opportunity  of  here 
■aylng  a  word  or  two  of  a  clau  of  writers,  whom  we  hare  long  worshipped  in  secret  with  s  sort 
of  fdolatrons  veneraUon,  and  now  find  onoe  more  brongbt  Ibrward  as  candidates  fl»r  public  applaiMe 
The  era  to  which  they  belong,  Indeed,  has  always  appeared  tons  byflur  the  brightest  In  the  history 
of  Eni^h  Uteratare^  or  Indeed  of  human  Intelleet  and  capacity.  There  never  wai^  any  wheit,  any 
thing  like  the  sixty  or  seventy  years  that  elapsed  trom  the  middle  of  Elisabeth's  reign  to  the  period 
of  the  Restoration.  In  point  of  real  fbroe  and  originality  of  genius,  neither  the  age  of  Perldes,  nor 
the  age  of  Augustus,  nor  the  times  of  Leo  X.,  nor  of  Loub  XIV^  can  come  at  an  into  comparison ; 
for,  in  that  short  period,  we  shall  find  the  names  of  almost  all  the  very  great  men  that  this  nation  has 
iiver  produced,— the  names  of  Shakspeare,  and  Bacon,  and  Spenser,  and  Sidney,  and  Hooker,  and 
Taylor,  and  Barrow,  and  Baletgfa,  and  Napier,  and  Milton,  and  Cudworth,  and  Hobbes,  and  many 
otliers;— men,  all  of  them,  not  merely  of  great  talents  and  accomplishments,  but  of  vast  oompois 
and  reach  of  understanding,  and  of  minds  truly  creative  and  original ;— not  perfecting  art  by  the 
deUcacy  of  their  taste,  or  digesting  knowledge  by  the  justness  of  their  reasonings;  but  making  vast 
and  substantial  additions  to  the  materials  upon  which  taste  and  reason  must  hereafter  be  em> 
ployed,~-«Dd  enhu^ng)  to  an  Incrodlble  and  unparalleled  extent,  both  the  storas  and  the  reaomcii 
of  the  bniBaii  fiwuKica 


\ 
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lamuLiTDBB.!  The  Interludes  were  something  between  the  Morel  Flajrs 
and  the  modem  Drama.  The  Moral  Plays  were  frequent  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  (1422—1461.)  In  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIL  (148^^—1509)  they 
floorikbed  in  a.U  their  glory,  and  continued  in  foice  down  to  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  But  it  was  at  length  found  that  a  real  human  being, 
with  a  human  name,  was  better  calculated  to  awaken  the  sympathies,  and 
keep  alive  the  attention  of  an  audience,  and  not  less  so  to  impress  them  with 
moral  troths,  than  a  being  who  only  represented  a  notion  of  the  mind.  The 
substimtion  of  these  for  die  symbolical  charaoters,  gradually  took  place  dur- 
ing  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  before  its  close  the  English 
drama,  in  the  -writings  of  Shakspeare,  reached  its  highest  excellence. 

One  of  the  most  successful  writers  of  IrUerbukf  was  John  Heywood,  or  as 

he  was  commonly  called,  **  Merry  John  Heywood."    He  was  a  native  of 

London,  but  the  year  of  his  birth  is  unknown.    He  studied  for  some  time  at 

Oxford,  but  did.  not  take  his  degree.     He  was  of  a  social,  festive  genius,  the 

fiivotite  of  Henij  VTTT.,  and  afterwards  of  his  daughter.  Queen  Mary,  who 

were  deUghted  -with  his  dramatic  representations.    It  is  rather  singular  that 

the  latter  shoold  have  been  so  much  pleased,  as  Heywood  exposed,  in  terms 

of  great  seyerity,  the  Ticious  lives  of  the  ecclesiastics.    The  play  which  per* 

haps  best  illustrates  the  genius  of  Heywood,  is  that  called  the  **  Foua  P's,*' 

which  is  a  dialogue  between  a  Palmer,'  a  Pardoner,  a  Poticary  >  and  a 

Pedier.     Four  such  knaves  affi)rded  so  humorous  a  man  as  Heywood  was, 

abondant  materials  fbr  satire,  and  he  has  improved  them  to  some  advantage. 

The  piece  opens  with  the  Palmer,  who  boasts  of  his  peregrinations  to  the 

Holy  Land,  to  Rome,  to  Santiago  in  Spain,  and  to  a  score  of  other  shrines. 

This  boasting  was  interrupted  by  the  Pardoner,  who  tells  him  that  he  has 

been  foolish  to  give  himself  so  much  trouble,  when  he  might  have  obtained 

ih&  ol^ect  of  his  journey — ^the  pardon  of  his  sins-r-at  home. 

For  at  your  door  myself  doth  dwell, 
Who  could  have  saved  your  soul  as  well. 
As  all  your  wide  wandering  shall  do. 
Though  ye  went  thrice  to  Jericho. 

The  Palmer  will  not  hear  his  labors  thus  disparaged,  and  he  thus  exclaims 
to  the  impostor,  the  relio-vender : 

Right  seldom  is  it  seen,  or  never, 

That  truth  and  Pardoners  dwell  together. 

The  Pardoner  then  rails  at  the  folly  of  pilgrimages,  and  asserts  in  strong 
terms  th^  virtues  of  his  spiritual  nostrums ; 

• 

With  small  cost,  and  without  any  pain, 
These  pardons  bring  them  to  heaven  plain. 

The  PoticarjT  now  speaks,  and  is  resolved  to  have  his  share  of  the  merit 
Of  what  avail  are  all  the  wanderings  of  the  one  or  the  relics  of  the  other, 
until  the  soul  a^.  sei>arated  from  the  body?    And  who  sends  so  many  into  the 

,<_ : . — — - 

1  ▲  ipcdes  of  fturee^  to  eaDed  beeukw  tbej  were  plftyed  of  tht  Menwli  offiMitti/. 

*  Ererj  ndmer  waa  %  FDsrim,  bnt  erery  ngrim  was  not  a  Palmer.  ThePflgrim  so  called  was  on* 
alio  iMd  TWted  any  flndsn  aliore,  and  who  on  his  teturn  wore  some  badge  pecoUar  to  tbe  plaoa 
vWted.  TbaaebftiriDstaooe,wbovisttedtliestatiMOf  at  James  at  8antifl<o  (Spain)  wore,  on  Uielr 
Rtan,  the  scaO^-sball  so  freqaent  In  that  nclghbonrtiood.  Bnt  the  term  Pahaer  was  applied  to 
these  only  who  had  Tiatted  the  holy  places  of  Palestine,  In  token  of  which  he  bore  In  Us  hat  a  small 
pintloa  of  the  palm,  which  lo  much  abounds  In  that  region. 

*  la  sally  ttanea  ths  apothacary  and  physkian  were  nnlted  la  the  same  penon. 
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iRTorld  as  the  apothecary?    Except  such  as  may  happen  to  be  hanged, 
^*...^,  for  any  thing  he  knows,  may  bo  the  fate  of  the  Palmer  and  Pap- 
doner,)  who  dies  by  any  other  help  than  that  of  the  apothecary  ?    As,  there- 
fore, it  is  he,  he  says,  who  fills  heaven  with  inmates,  who  is  so  much  entitled 
tc  the  gratimde  of  mankind  %   The  Pardoner  is  here  indignant,  and  asks  what 
is  the  benefit  of  dying,  and  what,  consequently,  the  use  of  an  apothecary,  ereo. 
should  he  kill  a  ^ousand  a  day,  to  men  who  are  not  in  a  state  of  grace  f 
And  what,  retorts  the  other,  would  be  the  use  of  a  thousand  pardons  round 
the  neck,  unless  people  died?    The  Poticary,  who  is  the  most  sensible  of  the 
three,  concludes  that  all  of  them  are  rogues,  when  the  Pedler  makes  his  ap- 
pearance. 

He,  like  his  companions,  commends  his  wares.  How  can  there  be  any 
love  without  courtship  1  And  how  can  women  be  won  without  such  tempt- 
ing giils  as  are  in  his  sack? 

Who  Uveth  in  love  and  love  would  win. 
Even  at  this  pack  he  must  begin. 

He  then  displays  his  wares,  and  entreats  them  to  buy :  but  the  churchmen  • 
of  that  day  were  beggars,  not  buyers ;  and  the  Poticary  b  no  less  cunning. 
At  length  die  Pardoner  reverts  to  the  subject  of  conversation  when  the  Pedler 
entered,  and,  in  order  to  draw  out  the  opinion  of  the  last  comer,  states  tha 
argument  between  himself  and  his  two  companions.  The  Pedler  seems,  at 
first,  surprised  that  the  profession  of  an  apothecary  is  to  kill  men,  and  thinks 
the  world  may  very  well  do  without  one ;  but  the  other  assures  him  he  is 
under  a  mistake ;  tliat  the  Poticary  is  the  most  useful,  and  for  this  notablo 
reason,  that  when  any  man  feels  that  his  **  conscience  is  ready,"  all  he  has 
to  do  is  to  send  for  the  practitioner,  who  will  at  once  despatch  him. 

Weary  of  their  disputes  for  preeminence  of  merit  and  usefulness,  the 
Pedler  proposes  tliat  the  other  three  shall  strive  for  the  mastery  by  lying,  and 
that  the  greatest  liar  shall  be  recognised  as  head  of  the  rest  The  task  he 
imposes  on  them  cannot,  he  says,  be  a  heavy  one,  lor  all  are  used  to  it 
They  are  each  to  tell  a  tale.  The  Poticary  commences,  and  the  Pardoner 
follows.  Their  lies  are  deemed  very  respectable,  but  the  Palmer  is  to  be 
viotorious,  as  he  ends  his  tale  in  these  words  >> 

Tet  have  I  seen  many  a  mile, 

And  many  a  woman  in  the  while ; 

And  not  one  good  city,  town,  or  borough, 

In  Christendom  but  I  have  been  thorough : 

And  this  I  would  ye  should  understand, 

I  have  seen  women,  five  hundred  tliousand : 

Yet  in  all  places  where  I  have  been, 

Of  all  the  women  that  I  have  seen, 

I  never  saw  nor  knew  in  my  conscience, 

Any  one  woman  out  of  patience. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  surprise  of  the  other  three  at  this  astounding  asser- 
tion,  except  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  are  made  to  express — ^unwillingly 
yet  involuntarily— the  Palmer's  superiority  in  the  «  most  ancient  and  notable 
art  of  lying." 

Potiaxry.    By  the  mass,  therc*s  a  great  lie ! 
Pardoner,  I  never  heard  a  greater— by  our  Lady! 
Pedler,      A  greater!  nay,  knew  you  any  one  so  great? 

And  io  ends  the  old  interlude  of  <«  Merry  John  Heywood,"  of  the  «  Four  P V 
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JOHN  STILL. 

ANX>    HIS   OAMIIER   0URT0N*8   NUDLB. 

To  John  Still,  master  of  arts  of  Christ's  G>llege,  Cambridge,  and  subaO' 
qnently  archdeacon  of  Sudbury,  and  lastly  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  is  as- 
cribed <he  first  geviine  comedy  in  our  language.  It  was  first  acted  in  1566, 
and  was  printed  in  1575,  under  the  following  title :  "A  ryght  pithy,  pleasant, 
and  merle  Comedy,  int]rUded  Gammer  Gurton's  Nedle;  played  on  the  stage 
not  longe  ago  in  Christens  CoUedge,  in  Cambridge.  Made  by  Mr.  S.,  master 
of  art"  As  the  first  comedy  in  our  language,  it  would  demand  attention, 
independent  of  its  merit  But  it  hat  a  sort  of  merit  in  its  way.  It  is  written 
in  rhyme.  The  humor  is  broad,  familiar,  and  grotesque.  The  characters 
are  sketched  with  a  strong,  though  coarse  outline,  and  are  to  fi&e  last  con- 
astently  supported.  Some  of  the  language,  however,  and  many  of  the  inci* 
dents,  are  such  as  give  us  no  very  &vorable  view  of  the  manners  of  the 
times,  when  the  most  learned  and  polished  of  the  land,  the  itmiates  of  a 
university,  could  listen  with  delight  to  dialogue  ctien  tinctured  with  phrases 
of  the  lowest  and  grossest  character,  and  that,  too,  written  by  a  prelate.  But, 
as  a  curiosity,  we  will  give  the  outline  of  this  old  piece. 

The  characters  consist  of  Diccon,  a  cunning  wag,  who  lives  on  stolen  bacon 
and  mischief;  Hodge,  a  mere  bumpkin;  Gammer  Gurton,  and  Bame  Chat, 
two  brawling  old  wives;  Mas  Doctor  Rat,  an  intermeddling  priest,  who 
would  rather  run  the  risk  of  a  broken  head  than  lose  a  tithe-pig ;  and  Gib, 
the  cat.     The  plot  turns  ui>on  the  loss  of  the  Gammer's  only  needle, 

A  little  thing  with  an  hole  in  the  end,  as  brif^t  as  any  siller. 
Small,  long,  sharp  at  the  point,  and  straight  as  any  pillar. 

The  disaster  happens  while  the  dame  is  mending  an  article  of  clothing  of 
her  man  Hodge.    In  fi&e  midst  of  the  operation,  Gib,  the  cat,  who  is  no  un- 
unportant  personage  in  the  play,  disturbs  the  Gammer's  serenity  by  meking 
a  furtive  attempt  on  a  pan  of  milk.    The  Gammer,  in  a  passion,  throws  the 
before-mentioned  article  of  apparel  at  Gib,  and  that  valuable  instrument  of 
lemale  economy  is  most  unhappily  lost    Ailer  a  fhiitless  search  in  all  ima- 
ginabLs  plaees,  Diooon,  the  bedlam,  seeing  that  this  bSux  would  affi>rd  some 
sport,  straightway  hies  him  to  Dame  Chat,  and  tells  her  how  Gammer  Gur- 
ton has  accused  her  of  stealing  her  poohry.    He  next  applies  to  the  Gammer* 
and  vows  he  saw  Dame  Chat  pick  up  the  needle  at  the  Gammer's  door. 
This  brings  the  two  old  ladies  together.    The  one  accuses  the  other  of  steal- 
ing her  goods,  and  from  words  they  soon  proceed  to  blows,  in  which  Dame 
Chat  comes  off  victorious.     In  this  extremity  the  Gammer  applies  for  relief 
to  the  curate.  Doctor  Rat    Here  again  Diccon  interposes,  and  persuades  the 
learned  ecclesiasdc  to  creep  in  the  silent  hour  of  night  into  Dame  Chat's 
house,  when  he  will  see  her  at  work  with  the  aforesaid  needle.    Meanwhile 
Diccon  gives  Dame  Chat  notice  that  Hodge  will  that  night  pay  an  evil-inten- 
tioned  visitation  to  her  poultry.    The  dame  accordingly  prepares  fbr*his  re- 
ception, and  instead  of  the  needle,  the  doctor  meets  with  a  door>bar,  wielded 
by  file  masculine  hand  of  the  Dame,  (who  conceives  it  to  be  Hodge,}  to  the 
no  small  detriment  of  the  said  Doctor's  skull.    To  the  baily  Gammer  Gorton 
has  now  recourse ;  when,  afVer  a  long  argument,  fiie  author  of  the  mischief  ia 
discovered,  and  ei^ined  a  certain  ceremony  by  way  of  expiation ;  and  as  a 
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prelimloaiy  step,  gives  Hodge  a  smart  thump  on  a  port  of  his  person,  that,  to 
the  recipient's  great  discomfiture,  leads  to  the  detection  of  die  invaluable 
needle,  which  it  seems  had  been  securely  lodged  in  tliat  aforementioned 
article  of  clothing  on  which  the  Gammer  had  been  at  work. 

Hodge^s  preparation  for  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  needle,  and  his  attempt 
1Q  elioit  a  friendly  spark  from  6ib*s  eyes  to  help  him  to  light  his  candle,  is 
described  with  great  humor. 

The  Gammer^s  boy  6ay8>—  , 

Grammer,  if  ye  will  laugh,  look  in  but  at  the  door, 

And  see  how  Hodge  lieth  tombling  and  tossing  amids  the  floor, 
JElaking  there, — some  fire  to  find  among  die  ashes  dead, 
Where  there  is  not  one  spark  so  big  as  a  pin^s  head : 
At  last  in  a  dark  comer  two  ^arks  he  thought  he  seeS} 
Which  were  indeed  nought  else,  but  Gib  our  cat's  two  eyes. 
Pufij  quod  Hodge,  thinking  thereby  to  hare  fire  without  doubt ; 
With  that  Gib  shut  her  two  eyes,  and  so  the  fire  went  out; 
And  by  and  by  them  opened,  even  as  they  were  before, 
With  that  the  sparks  appeared  even  as  they  had  done  of  yore ; 
And  ever  as  Hodge  there  blew  the  fire  as  he  did  think, 
Gib,  as  she  felt  the  blast,  straightway  began  to  wink; 
Till  Hodge  fell  to  swearing,  as  came  best  to  his  turn. 
The  fire  was  sure  bewitcht,  and  therefore  would  not  bum : 
At  last,  Gib  up  the  stairs  among  the  old  posts  and  pins, 
And  Hodge  he  hied  him  after,  till  broke  were  both  his  shins. 

And  so  ends  the  humorous  old  comedy  of  Gammer  Gurton  s  Needle. 


ROGER  ASCHAM.     1515—1568. 


Thk  name  of  Roger  Ascham  deservedly  ranks  high  in  English  literature. 
He  was  born  in  1515,  and  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  at 
the  age  of  nineteen.^  That  he  wa<  preeminently  skilled  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, is  evident  from  the  &ct,  that  a  fisw  years  afier  he  left  the  University  he 
was  invited  by  Sir  John  Cheke  to  become  preceptor  mt  the  learned  languages  to 
Elizabeth ;  which  office  he  discharged  for  two  years  with  great  credit  and  satis- 
faction to  himself,  as  well  as  to  his  illustrious  pupiL  Soon  aAer  this,  he  went 
abroad,  and  remained  about  three  years  in  Germany.  On  his  return  he  was 
selected  to  fLi  the  ofiioe  of  Latin  secretary  to  Edward  VL,  but  on  the  death  of 
the  king  he  retired  to  the  University.  Oa  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  was 
immediately  distinguished,  and  read  with  the  queen,  some  hours  every  day, 

1  **  Aadum  cnteced  Cambrtdre  at  a  ttane  wbea  tbe  last  great  revolnUon  of  the  Intellectnal  world 
ma  taUag  svcry  acodprafcail  nind  with  ardor  or  anxiety.  The  destmcUon  of  the  Con«tanUnopolltan 
anptre^  {Un,)  had  driven  the  Qreeka  with  their  language  Into  the  Interior  part*  of  Europe,  the  art 
of  printing  had  made  the  books  easQy  attainable,  and  Greek  now  began  to  be  taught  in  England, 
rhe  dodrinea  of  Luther  had  already  filled  all  the  nations  of  the  Bomlsh  communion  with  contro- 
versy and  dlssen jX)n.  Kew  stndlea  of  Bteratareb  and  new  tenets  of  rdlgloB,  fbund  Miployment  tor 
•&  wha  ware  dcatrons  of  truth;  or  aifibltloaa  of  flune.  Learning  was  at  that  time  proaeented  with 
'tlHit«ageraeM  and  i^^w^vntnoe  wldch  In  this  age  of  Indllferenoe  and  dlsstpatlon  It  b  not  msy  to 
i^opeelve.  T^  teacU  or  to  leanit  waa  at  once  Uie  businesa  and  the  i^taaure  of  academical  Ults  j  and 
■a  aoialattvn  of  stody  was  raised  by  Cheke  and  Smith,  to  which  even  the  present  age  perhaps  owes 
anany  advantages  without  remembering  or  knowing  lU  beneftuiors."  Bead— Johnson's  **  Lift  of 
Ascham,'*  xfl.  Mi,  of  Hnrphys  edition. 
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in  the  Lodn  nfid  Gie^  JangURges.  In  this  office,  and  in  ihtit  of  Latin  Seere- 
taij,  he  continued  at  court  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  in  Septem- 
ber, 1568,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three. 

The  two  principal  works  of  Aschaty  are  the  "Toxophilus'*  and  «The 
School  Master.*'  The  Taxophilua*  is,  as  its  name  imports,  a  treatisa  upon 
aicbery ;  and  the  main  design  of  Ascham  in  writing  it  was  to  apologise  for 
the  zeal  with  which  he  studied  and  pracliscd  the  art  of  shooting,  and  to 
sho^r  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  ait  in  all  nations  and  at  all  times,  and  its 
acknowledged  utility  not  only  in  matters  of  war,  but  as  an  innocent  and  en- 
gaging pastime  in  times  of  peace.  The  whole  work  is  in  the  dialogue  ibrm, 
the  speakers  being  Toxophilus,  a  lover  of  archery,  and  Fhilologns,  a  student 
AAer  a  very  graceful  introduction,  Toxophilus  proceeds  to  show  tfiat  some 
relaxation  and  pastime  are  to  be  mingled  with  «  sadde  matters  of  the  minde,** 
a  position  which  the  studious  Philologus  endeavors  to  oontrovert' 

Philoloms. — ^How  much  is  to  be  ^ven  to  the  authority  either 
of  Arietotle  or  TuUy,  1  cannot  tell ;  mis  I  am  sure,  which  thing 
this  fiiir  wheat  (Qod  save  it^  inaketh  me  Temember^  that  those 
husbandmen  which  rise  earbest,  and  come  latest  home,  and  are 
content  to  hare  their  dinner  and  other  drinkiags  brought  into  the 
field  to  them*  for  fear  of  losing  of  time,  have  fittter  bams  in  the 
harvest  than  they  which  will  either  sleep  at  noon  time  of  the  day* 
or  eke  make  merry  with  their  neighbours  at  the  ale.  And  so  a 
scholar  that  purposes  to  be  a  good  husband,  and  desireth  to  reap 
and  enjoy  much  fruit  of  learning,  must  till  and  sow  thereafter. 
Our  best  seed  time,  which  be  scholars,  as  it  is  very  timely  and 
when  we  be  young,  so  it  endureth  not  over  long,  and  therefore  it 
may  not  be  let  slip  one  hour. 

Tbxopkihtg, — ^For  contrarvwise,  I  heard  myself  a  good  hus« 
band  at  his  book  once  say,  that  to  omit  study  some  time  of  the 
day,  and  some  time  of  the  year,  made  as  much  for  the  increase 
of  learning,  as  to  Jet  the  land  lie  some  time  fallow,  maketh  for  the 
better  increase  of  com.  This  we  see,  if  the  land  be  ploughed 
every  year,  the  com  cometh  thin  up ;  the  ear  is  short,  the  ^in 
is  small,  and  when  it  is  brought  into  the  bam  and  threshed,  giveth 
yery  evil  faale.*  So  those  which  never  leave  poring  on  theii 
books,  have  oftentimes  as  thin  invention  as  other  poor  men  have, 
and  as  small  wit  and  weight  in  it  as  in  other  men's.  And  thu& 
your  husbandry,  methiok,  is  more  like  the  life  of  a  covetous 
siiudge  that  oft  very  evil  proves,  than  the  labour  of  a  good  hus- 
band, that  knoweth  well  what  he  doth.    And  surely  the  best  wits 


inma  tem  <f^*)*  "•■  ^<*^'*'  *»<  ?**>•  (^M),  "•  frtand."  Ttas  ortfatl  tttl*  maw  Okus-. 
"TbaopMln,  Ctaa  ■ciMTVt  or  Butltlou  of  Mioartngis  cootayaad  In  U  BookM.  WVtttsa  Iqr  Bofi^ 
AiebBB  ift44^  and  now  newljr  panued.  HeMannt  tor  an  OeBUflmen  and  Teomen  of  Kngl«nrt%  fair 
(kerr  piiflniii  to  nailr  and  profltable  tor  ttaeyr  lue  to  toUowa,  both  ia  Wure  and  PeMS.** 

iftor  «a  odmltatole  «rlliatein  oC  tlie  worlui  of  Bog*r  AMbaiii»  mo  BaaoapetOn  Eevtow,  It.  7S* 
«to  J^oluMOB's  T^^  Jnat  «uoied  flrom :  alM,  a  wcU-wriUen  Ufe la Hactloy  Cotertdfo's  "X4VM  of  Dft* 

.•*  iProdnce. 
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to  leaminfl;  must  needs  hare  much  recreation  and  easing  from  their 
book,  or  else  they  mar  themselyes ;  when  base  and  dumpish  wits 
can  never  be  hurt  with  continual  study ;  as  ye  see  in  luting,  that 
a  treble  minikin  string  must  always  be  let  down,  but  at  suph  time 
as  when  a  man  needs  play,  when*  the  base  and  dull  string  need- 
eth  never  to  be  moved  out  of  his  place. 

The  work  also  goes  fully  iolo  the  practical  part  of  the  art,  so  that  the 
<*  Scheie  for  Shooting*'^  is  a  complete  nianual  of  archery,  containing  not  only 
a  learned  history  of  the  art,  and  the  highest  encomiums  on  its  excellence  and 
utility,  but  likewise  the  most  minute  practical  details,  even  down  to  the 
species  of  goose  from  the  wing  of  which  the  best  feathers  are  to  be  pincked 
for  the  shaft  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  lively  and  entertaining 
manner  >> 

IN   PRAISB   OF   TUB    GOOSE. 

ThxophUus.-^Yet  well  fiire  the  gentle  goese,  which  bringeth 
to  a  man  so  many  exceeding  commodities !  For  the  goose  is 
man's  comfort  in  war  and  in  peace,  sleeping  and  waking.  What 
praise  soever  is  ffiven  to  shooting,  the  goose  may  challenge  the 
best  part  of  it.  How  well  doth  $he  make  a  man  fare  at  his  table  I 
How  easily  doth  she  make  a  man  lie  in  his  bed !  How  fit,  even- 
as  her  feathers  be  only  for  shooting,  so  be  her  quills  for  writing. 

jPAifo/o^s.-— Indeed,  Toxophile,  that  is  the  best  praise  you 
gave  to  a  goose  yet,  and  surely  I  would  have  said  you  had  bleen 
to  blame  if  you  had  overskipt  it. 

7bxopAt/u«.— The  Romans,  I  trow,  Philologe,  not  so  mnch  be- 
cause a  goose  with  crying  saved  their  capitolium,  with  their  golden 
Jupiter,  did  make  a  golden  goose,  and  set  her  in  the  top  of  the 
capitolium,  and  appointed  also  the  censors  to  allow,  out  of  the 
common  batch,  yearly  stipends  for  the  finding  of  certain  geese ; 
the  Romans  did  not,  I  say,  give  all  this  honor  to  a  goose  for  that 
good  deed  only,  but  for  other  infinite  mo,*  which  come  daily  to  a 
man  by  geese ;  and  surely  if  I  should  declaim  in  the  praise  of 
any  manner  of  beast  living,  I  would  choose  a  goose.  But  the 
goose  hath  made  us  flee  too  far  from  our  matter. 

But  Ascham  had  another  object  in  writing  the  Toxopliilus :  it  was  with  the 
view  of  presenting  to  the  public  a  specimen  of  a  purer  and  more  correct 
JBngUsh  style  than  that  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed ;  and 
with  the  hope  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  learned  firom  the  exclusive  study 
of  the  Greek  and  Ladn,  to  the  cultivation  of  their  vernacular  language.* 
Cotiseguently,  he  was  one  of  the  first  founders  of  a  style  truly  Engliish  in 


1  Wberaas.  *  More. 

i  May  be  not,  In  kit  kind  and  benerotent  beert,  hmve  bad  vooaaer  motlTe  In  wrtthig  tbe  TtoxopU- 
Ina,  nsintfy,  to  dlreit  attention  of  tbe  people  ftom  many  of  tbe  barbarooa  aporta  wUcb  existed  In 
hlidaji  andiaabaap^attlncAMibnll-baltlnf.  Rla  on  reeord  tbat  aveen  SUnbetb,  lOon  after  ibi 
frrrr^n  Um  thvoae^  entertained  the  Vrendi  aabaaeadora  with  bear  and  balHMltfag^  and  atoa4i 
htmtU,  a  ■iiiiilitreai  of  the  amnwmrnt  anca  atac  fa  the  vramnfil 
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pnae  oraupobition;  and  i^as  among  die  fizst  to  noeet  the  use  of  fiiteSgft  wotdi 
And  idjoms;  a  &ahioD  which,  in  the  time  cxf  Uexuy  VIIL,  began  to  be  vaiy 
prevalent     The  fbllowing  is 

HIS   APCHLOGT   FOR  WUTIVQ   III   XNOLUH. 

If  any  man  inrould  blame  me  either  for  taking  such  a  matter  in 
hand,  or  elae  for  writing  it  in  the  English  tongue,  this  answer  1 
may  make  hiixt,  that  when  the  best  of  the  realm  think  it  honest 
for  them  to  iiae,  I«  one  of  the  meanest  sort,  ought  not  to  suppose  it 
▼ile  for  me  to  write :  and  though  to  have  written  it  in  another 
tongue  had  been  both  more  profitable  for  my  study,  and  also  more 
honest  for  my  xuune,  yet  I  can  think  my  labour  well  bestowed,  if 
with  a  little  hinderaoce  of  my  profit  and  name  may  come  any  fur^ 
therance  to  the  pleasure  or  cmnmodity  of  the  gentlemen  and  yeo- 
men of  Ellwand,  for  whose  sake  I  took  this  matter  in  hand.   And 
as  for  the  Latin  or  Greek  tongue,  every  thing  is  so  ejEceilently 
done  in  them*  that  none  can  do  better ;  in  the  English  tongue* 
contrary,  every  thing  in  a  manner  so  meanly,  both  for  the  matter 
and  hs^dlkiff*  that  no  man  can  do  worse.    For  therein  the  least 
leamedt  for  the  most  part,  have  been  always  most  ready  to  write. 
And  they  which  had  least  hope  in  Latin  have  been  most  bold  in 
English :  when  surely  every  man  that  is  most  ready  to  talk  is  not 
most  able  to  write.     He  that  will  wnte  well  in  any  tongue*  must 
foQow  this  counsel  of  Aristotle,  to  speak  as  the  common  people  do, 
to  think  as  wise  men  do :  as  so  should  every  man  understand  him, 
and  the  judgment  of  wise  men  allow  him.    Many  English  writers 
have  not  done  so,  but,  using  strange  words,  as  Latin,  French,  and 
Italian,  do  make  all  things  dark  and  hard.     Once  I  communed 
with  a  man  which  reasoned  the  English  tongue  to  be  enriched  and 
increased  thereby,  saying,  Who  wiU  not  praise  that  feast  wheire  a 
man  shall  drink  at  a  dinner  both  wine,  ale,  and  beer?    Truly 
(quoth  I)  they  be  all  good,  every  one  taken  by  himself  alone,  but 
u  you  put  maheayt^  and  sack,  red  wine  and  white,  ale  and  beer, 
and  all  in  one  pot,  you  shall  make  a  drink  not  easy  to  be  known, 
nor  yet  wholesome  for  the  body. 

The  other  principal  worir  of  Roger  ABoham  is  his  «  School  Bfaster/'>    Of 
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s  Tte  tXle  la,  **Ttae  Bdiool  Maitef,  or  plain  and  perfect  way  of  teaching  children  to  nndentaad, 
write,  aad  speak  tte  littia  tongua;  Imt  apeelally  ponmaed  fbr  the  prTvate  krtngtnf  np  of  youth  In 
imtlenen  and  noUesken's  hooaea,  and  oommodfooaalao  tor  aUsnChaa  have  fcrgot  the  JLattatii&fna^ 
mA  would  by  themaetTca,  and  without  a  acbool  master,  In  short  time  and  with  smaU  pains,  xwovar  a 
soflfifTit  habOity  to  nnderatand,  writer  and  speak  Latin.'*  One  of  the  moat  enrtona  tlttas  of  oM 
books  Is  the  foUowtns,  which  I  wiU  glre  In  ftUllbr  the  bomor  of  tt. 

"Drtnke  and  Wdoonaa:  or  the  ftunons  BIstorle  of  the  most  put  of  Drinks  la  nse  now  In  tho  ktiit 
doBMS  of  Great  Brlttaine  and  Ireland:  with  an  especiaH  declaration  of  the  potanoy,  Tartoe,  and  opiv 
nflOB  of  oar  XnsUab  Ale:  With  a  description  of  all  sorts  of  Waters*  tnm  the  Ocean  flea  to  tU 
team  of  a  Woman.  As  also,  the  causes  of  an  sorts  of  Weather,  fhlre  or  toule^  sleet,  ralne,  haQft 
tost,  snow,  ftigsea,  nalats,  vapo«rs»  dooda,  atonaes,  windea,  thunder  asdUfhtnlar.   Compiled  Aral 
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ditt,  Df.  Johnson  myi:  "It  It  ooneeiTed  with  great  vigor,  and  finished  with 
great  aoennoy:  and  perhaps  contains  the  best  advice  that  was  ever  given 
ibr  the  study  of  languages.*'    He  thus  recommends  an  / 

urrxunxTUKS  or  stvdt  and  sxsbcub. 

I  would  wish,  that  heside  some  good  time,  fitly-  appointed,  and 
constantly  kept,  to  increase  hy  reading  the  knowledge  of  the 
tongues,  and  learning,  young  gentlemen  should  use,  and  d  flight 
in  all  courtly  exercises,  and  gentlemanlike  pastimes.  And  good 
cause  why :  for  the  self-same  nohle  city  of  Athens,  justly  com* 
mended  of  me  before,  did  wisely,  and  upon  great  conjideration, 
appoint  the  muses,  Apollo  and  Pallas,  to  be  patrons  of  learning  to 
their  youth.  For  the  muses,  besides  learning,  were  also  ladies  of 
dancing,  mirth,  and  minstrelsy :  Apollo  was  god  of  shooting,  and 
author  of  cunning  playing  upon  instruments;  Pallas -also  was 
lady  mistress  in  wan.  Whereby  was  nothing  else  meant,  but  thai 
learning  should  be  always  mingled  with  honest  mirth  and  comely 
exercises ;  and  that  war  also  should  be  governed  by  learning  and 
moderated  by  wisdom ;  as  did  well  appear  in  those  captains  of 
Athens  named  by  me  before,  and  also  in  Scipio  and  Cesar,  the 
two  diamonds  of  lUxae,  And*  Palks  was  no  more  feared  in 
wearing  w^jfidfa,*  than  shewns  praised  for  choosing  OUvamf* 
whereby  shmeth  the  glory  of  learning,  which  thus  was  goyemor 
and  mistress,  in  the  noble  uty  of  Athens,  both  of  war  and  peace. 

That  the  schoobnaster  wa:>  not  so  well  rewarded  at  this  period,  notwith- 
standing the  high  Milue  pis  ^  on  classical  literature,  may  be  drawn  from 
the  following  complaint  of  A  jcham,  on 

THS   CONSEQUENCES    OF    NEGLECTED   EDUCATION. 

It  is  pity  that,  commonly,  more  care  is  had,  3nea,  and  that  among 
very  wise  men,  to  find  out  rather  a  cunning  man  for  their  horse, 
than  a  cunning  man  for  their  children.  They  say  nay  in  word, 
but  they  do  so  in  deed.  For  to  the  one  they  will  gladly  give  a 
stipend  of  two  hundred  crowns  by  year,  and  loth  to  offer  to  the 
other  two  hundred  shillings.  Gk)d,  that  sitteth  in  heayen,  laugh- 
eth  their  choice  to  scorn,  and  rewardeth  their  liberality  as  it 
should;  for  he  sufiereth  them  to  have  tame  and  well-ordered 
horse,  but  wild  and  unfortunate  children ;  and,  therefore,  in  the 
end,  they  find  more  pleasure  in  their  horse  than  comfort  in  theit 
children.* 

tai  UMi  Ufa  IMA  tODta%  by  tto  palaeAill  and  tadnatrtooa  Huldrleka  Van  ^imi^;  a  gnuunatkail 
bMwtr  of  LObeek;  and  bow  mofi  learnedlir  enlarged,  ampUfled^  aod  traoBlated  Into  BngUth  pioM 
tmd^nnmt  ByJotmlkylor.  London:  Printed  by  Anna  OTlOn,  16S7,  4to.** 

lite  ilgli,  Cho  aiiMd  of  Xmerra. 

i11woilf«bWUdhetelenldtohaTeprodneed,aBdthQitedtterlglit  to  gtve  teriMM  (AthfM) 
toAttena. 

taw  tone  a  K  »<  9tm  amt  bo-**a8  ye  wm.  lo  ■IhB  ye  also  no».** 
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DANOES8   OF   FOREIGN   TRAVEL. 


I  know  divers  noble  personages*  and  many  worthy  geotiemen 
of  England,  whom  all  the  syren  songs  of  Italy-  could  never  un* 
twine  from  the  mast  of  Grod's  word  ;  nor  no  inchantment  of  vanity 
oveitnm  them  from  the  fear  of  Grod  and  love  of  honesty. 

But  I  know  as  many,  or  mo,  and  some,  sometime  my  dear 
friends,  (for  whose  sake  I  hate  going  into  that  country  the  more,) 
who,  parting  out  of  England  fervent  in  the  love  of  Christ's  doc- 
trine, and  well  furnished  with  the  fear  of  Grod,  returned  out  of 
Italy  worse  transformed  than  ever  was  any  in  Circe's  court.  1 
know  diyers,  that  went  out  of  England  men  of  innocent  life,  men 
of  excellent  learning,  who  returned  out  of  Italy,  not  only  with 
worse  manners,  but  abo  with  less  learning ;  neither  so  willing  to 
live  orderly,  nor  yet  so  hable  to  speak  learnedly,  as  they  were  at 
home,  before  Xhej  went  abroad.       »  »  •  ♦ 

But  I  am  afraid  that  over  many  of  our  travellers  into  Italy  do 
not  edchew  the  way  to  Circe's  court,  but  go,  and  ride,  and  run, 
and  fly  thitlibr;  they  make  great  haste  to  come  to  her;  they 
make  great  suit  to  serve  her ;  yea,  I  could  point  out  some  with 
my  finger,  that  never  had  gone  out  of  England,  but  only  to  serve 
Circe  in  Italy.  *  *  *  U  you  think  we  judge  amiss,  and  write 
too  sore  against  you,  hear  what  the  Italian  sayeth  of  the  English- 
man;  what  the  master  reporteth  of  the  scholar,  who  uttereth 
plainly  what  is  taught  by  him,  and  what  is  learned  by  ^ou,  say- 
ing, SngUse  Italicmato,  e  im  Diabolo  incamaio  :  that  is  to  say, 
"  you  remain  men  in  shape  and  fashion,  but  become  devils  in  life 
and  condition."        •«•««• 

If  some  do  not  well  understand  what  is  an  Englishman  Italian- 
ated,  I  wiH  plainly  tell  him  :  '*  He  that  by  living  and  travelling 
in  Italy,  bringeth  home  into  England,  out  of  Italy,  the  religion, 
the  learning,  the  policy,  the  experience,  the  manners  of  Italv." 
That  is  to  say,  for  religion,  papistry,  or  worse ;  for  learning,  less 
commonlv  than  they  carried  out  with  them ;  for  policy,  a  factious 
heart,  a  discoursing  head,  a  mind  to  meddle  in  all  men's  matters ; 
for  experience,  plenty  of  new  mischiefs  never  known  in  England 
before ;  for  manners,  variety  of  vanities,  and  change  of  filthy  lying. 

Then  they  have  in  more  reverence  the  triumphs  of  Petrarch, 
than  the  Grenesis  of  Moses ;  they  make  more  account  of  TuUy's 
Offices,  than  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles ;  of  a  tale  in  Boccacio,  than  a 
story  of  the  Bible.  Then  they  count  as  fables  the  holy  mysteries 
of  Christian  'religion.  They  make  Christ  and  his  Gospel  only 
serve  civil  policy.  Then  neither  religion  cometh  amiss  to  them. 
In  time  they  be  promoters  of  both  openly;  in  place,  again,  mocken* 
of  both  privily*  as  L  wrote  once  in  a  ruae  rhyme : 

Now  neWt  now  old,  bow  both,  now-  neither ; 

To  serve  die  world's  eouree.  they  care  not  with  whether. 
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SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY.  '  1554—1586. 

« Fsw  oharacters,"  says  aii  able  writer^!  « appear  so  well  fitted  to  excite 
enthusiastic  admiiation,  as  that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.    Uniting  all  the  accom- 
plishments which  youthful  ardor  and  universalis  of  talent  could  acquire  or 
bestow ;  delighting  nations  by  the  witchery  of  his  powers,  and  coiurts  by  the 
fascination  of  his  address ;  leaving  the  learned  astonished  at  his  proficiency, 
and  the  ladies  enraptured  with  his  grace ;  and  communicating,  wherever  he 
went,  the  love  and  spirit  of  gladness,  he  waa  and  well  deserved  to  be  the 
idol  of  the  age  in  whioh  he  lived.    So  rare  a  upion  of  attraction,  so  unao- 
customed  a  concentration  of  excellence,  such  a  compound  of  miiitaiy  renown 
with  literary  distinction,  and  counly  refinement  with  noble  frankness,  gave 
him  a  passport  to  every  heart,  and  secured  him,  at  once,  universal  sympathy 
and  esteem." 

He  was  bom  in  1554.  At  the  age  of  diirteen  he  entered  Oxford,  and  on 
leaving  the  Universi^,  though  only  eighteen,  commenced  his  travels  abroad. 
He  was  at  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  horrible  popish  massacre  of  St  Battfaolo* 
mew,  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  Aognst,  1572,  and  took  refuge  with  many 
others  at  the  house  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  at  that  time  ambassador  there 
from  England.  Leaving  Paris  soon  after,  he  pursued  his  roote  through  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  and  returned  to  England  in  1575,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
He  was  soon  sent  by  Elizabeth  as  ambassador  to  Vienna,  where,  though  so 
young,  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit  In  1583  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  and  was  knighted.  Two  years  after- 
wards he  was  named  as  a  candidate,  for  the  throne  of  Poland ;  but  Iub  sense 
of  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  country,  led  him  to  aoquiesoe  fiilly  in  the 
remonstrance  of  Elizabeth  against  the  proposal,  »•  who,"  says  the  historian, 
(*  refused  to  further  th^  advancement,  out  of  fear  that  she  should  lose  the 
jewel  of  her  times." 

The  United  Provinces  having  previously  declared  their  independence, 
England  resolved  to  assist  them,  to  throw  ofi*  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  in  1586, 
Sidney  was  sent  into  the  Netherlands,  as  geneml  of  the  horse.    On  the  22d 
of  September  'of  that  year,  in  a  skirmish  near  Zutphen,  Sidney  beat  a  superior 
force  of  the  enemy,  which  he  casually  enoauntered,  but  lost  his  own  life. 
Afler  his  horse  had  been  shot  under  him  he  mounted  another,  and  oondnue4 
to  fight  till  he  received  his  deatli-wound.    The  anecdote  recorded  of  him  in        ' 
his  dying  moments,  tliough  it  has  been  told  a  thousand  times,  must  ever  be     ^ 
repeated  when  Sidney's  character  is  considered ;  evincing,  as  it  does,  cha-     • 
racteristics  infinitely  more  to  be  honored  and  loved  than  all  the  glory  ever 
acquired  in  the  bloody^  and  soon,  in  the  progress  of  Christian  sentiment,  to  be 
oonsidered  the  disgroixfitl  and  tridced  work  of  the  battle-field.    After  he  had 
received  his  death-wound,  being  overcome  with  thirst  from  excessive  bleed- 
ing, he  called  for  drink.    It  was  brought  to  him  immediatoly ;  but  the  mo< 
ment  he  was  lifting  it  to  his  mouth,  a  poor  soldier  was  carried  by  mortally^    «  , 
wounded,  who  fixed  liis  eyes  eagerly  upon  it     Sidney,  seeing  this,  instantly  \^  . 
delivered  it  to  him,  with  tliese  memorable  words :  « Thy  necessity  is  yet  •    * 
greater  than  mine."    All  England  wore  mourning  for  his  death,  and  volmnes'. 

of  laments  and  elegies  were  poured  forth  in  all  laoguages.^  ;  , 

■  ■' '  ■ ■ — ■ —  '» 

1  Me  BetroapecUvc  Review,  It.  1,  and  x.  43;  nlso  the  Quarterly.  1.  07. 

1  Lord  Brook  waja  othivot  that  "hla  end  wa«  not  writing,  even  while  tie  wrote;  nor  his  knowkdg* 
Moulded  tat  tahiM  or  achoolt;  but  both  hto  wtt  and  andcrslandlag  bent  Qpon  hb  hettt  to  make  liim> 
■elf  and  cthen,  not  Is  wonli  or  opinion,  bnt  In  IUp  and  action,  rood  and  ■reat'* 
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Sir  PhiHp  Sidney^s  literary  reputation  rests  on  his  twt>  prose  works-^« 
■  Arcadia*^  and  the  «  Defence  of  Poesy."  He  wrote  a  few  sonnets,  but  though 
Aiey  contain  much  that  is  truly  poetical,  they  are  disfigured  by  conceits.  That 
"  To  Sleep"  is  the  best  of  them.  But  his  best  poetry  is  his  prose ;  ■  and  as  a 
piose  writer  he  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  his  time.' 

The  *-'  Arcadia"  is  a  mixture  of  what  has  been  called  the  heroic  and  the 
pastoral  romance.  The  scene  of  it  is  laid  in  Arcadia,  that  province  of  the 
Peloponncssus,  celebrated  in  olden  times  as  the  abode  of  shepherds,  and  the 
scene  of  niO:st  of  the  pastoral  poetry  of  Greece. 

Mosidorus  and  Pyrocles  are  the  heroes  of  the  romance,  and  are  united  tc^ 
gether  in  a  firm  league  of  friendship.  They  go  forth  in  quest  of  adventures, 
and  after  killing  the  customary  quantum  of  giants  and  monsters,  set  sail  Sot 
Greece.  The  ship  is  wrecked,  and  Musidorus  is  thrown  upon  the  shores  of 
Tdfininiw.  He  is  seen  by  two  shepherds,  who  ofier  to  conduct  him  to  Kakm^ 
der,  a  w^eelthy  inhabitant  of  Arcadia,  the  province  north  of  Laconia.  As  they 
enter  into  Arcadia,  its  beautiful  appearance  strikes  the  eyes  of  Musidorus. 


n^fe 


DESCRIPTION   OF   ARCADIA. 


were  hills  which  garnished  their  proud  heights  with 
stately' trees :  humble  valleys^  whose  base  estate  seemed  com- 
forted with  the  refreshing  of  silver  rivers :  meadows,  enameled 
with  all  sorts  of  eye-pleasing  flowers :  thickets,  which  being  lined 
with  most  pleasant  shade  were  witnessed  so  too,  by  the  cheerful 
dispoaition  of  many  well-tuned  birds :  each  paature  stored  with 
sheep,  feeding  with  sober  security,  while  the  pretty  lambs  with 
bleating  oratory  crayed  the  dam's  comfort :  here  a  shepherd's  boy 
piping,  as  though  he  should  never  be  old  ;  there  a  young  shep- 
herdess knitting,  and  withal  singing,  and  it  seemed  that  her  voice 
comforted  her  hands  to  work,  ana  Her  hands  kept  time  to  her 
voice-iEusic.  i  ,     . 

After  being  at  the  house  of  Ealander  a  few  days,  Pyrocles  mysteriously 
arriTea.  The  Prince  of  Arcadia  had  two  daughters,  with  whom,  of  course, 
the  two  young  heroes  ftiU  in  love.  The  following  i»  a  description  of  their 
characters  }-*     y 

PAMELA   AND   FH1L0CLEA. 

The  elder  is  named  Pamela,  by  many  men  not  deemed  inferior 
to  her  sister :  for  my  part,  when  I  marked  them  both,  methought 
there  was  (if  at  least  such  perfections  may  receive  the  word  of 
more)  more  sweetness  in  Philoclea,  but  more  majesty  in  Pamela : 
methought  love  played  in  Philoclea's  eyes,  and  threatened  in  Pa- 
mela's :  methought  Philoclea's  beauty  only  persuaded,  but  so  per- 
suaded as  all  hearts  must  yield ;  Pamela's  beauty  used  violence, 

1  Oowpcr  very  feUdtonsIy  calls  btm  a  *•  warbler  of  poetic  prose ;"  and  he  hfanaelf  says.  In  his  **  Dfr* 
koce  at  Ftesy,**  '^It  la  act  rhymlnff  and  ytntag  that  naketh  poesy:  one  may  be  a  poet  wttliont 
fvnli^  ^"^  a  Tantfcr  wlCbout  pactFy." 

*  I  i^  tlrfa  noCwtfbatandbig  tlie  orttJcluaa  of  Httilttt,  aa  nngrneroiu  aa  ttay  are  nnjoat.  tea  bl* 
"Lsetn  on  th»  Piamstlr  Lttaratim  of  tbe  Age  of  Elliatoatk.'* 
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and  8uch  violence  as  no  heart  could  resist.  And  it  seeqis  that 
such  proportion  is  between  their  minds  :  Philoclea  so  bashful^  as 
though  her  excellencies  had  stolen  into  her  before  she  was  aware : 
so  humble,  that  she  will  put  all  pride  out  of  countenance ;  in  short, 
such  proceedings  as  will  stir  hope,  but  teach  hope  good  manners. 
Pamela  of  high  thoughts,  ^yho  avoids  not  pride  with  not  knowing 
her  excellencies,  but  by  making  that  one  of  her  excellencies  to  be 
void  of  pride ;  her  mother's  wisdom,  greatness,  nobility,  but  (if  I 
can  guess  aright)  knit  with  a  more  constant  temper. 

The  following  is 

A   DS8CRIPTI0N   OF  ▲   STAO-UUMT. 

Then  went  they  together  abroad,  the  good  Kalander  entertain- 
ing them  with  pleasant  discoursing — ^how  well  he  loved  the  sport 
of  hunting  when  he  was  a  young  man ;  how  much  in  the  com- 
parison thereof  he  disdained  all  chamber-delights ;  that  thQ  sun 
(how  great  a  journey  soever  he  had  to  make)  could  never  prevent 
him  with  earliness,  nor  the  moon,  with  her  sober  countenance, 
dissuade  him  from  watching  till  midnight  for  the  deers'  feeding. 
O,  said  he,  you  will  never  hve  to  my  age,  without  you  keep  your- 
self in  breath  with  exercise,  and  in  heart  with  joyfulness ;  too 
much  thinking  doth  consume  the  spirits ;  and  oft  it  falls  out,  that, 
while  one  thinks  too  much  of  his  doing,  he  leaves  to  do  the  efiect 
of  his  thinkincf.  Then  spared  he  not  to  remember,  how  much 
Arcadia  was  chailged  since  his  youth ;  activity  and  good  fellow- 
ship being  nothing  in  the  price  it  was  then  held  in ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  old-growing  world,  still  worse  and  worse. 
Then  would  he  tell  them  stories  of  such  gallants  as  he  had  known ; 
and  so,  with  pleasant  company,  beguiled  the  time's  haste,  and 
shortened  the  way's  length,  till  they  came  to  the  side  of  the  i?70od, 
where  the  hounds  were  in  couples,  staying  their  coming,  but  with 
a  whining  accent  craving  liberty ;  many  of  them  in  color  and 
marks  so  resembling,  that  it  showed  they  were  of  one  kind.  The 
huntsmen  handsomely  attired  in  their  green  liveries,  as  though 
they  were  children  oi  summer,  with  staves  in  their  hands  to  beat 
the  guiltless  earth  when  the  hounds  were  at  a  fault,  and  with 
horns  about  their  necks,  to  sound  an  alarm  upon  a  silly  fugitive. 
The  hounds  were  straight  uncoupled,  and  ere  long  the  stag  thought 
it  better  to  trust  to  the  nimbleness  of  his  feet  than  to  the  slender 
A)riification  of  his  lodging ;  but  even  his  feet  betrayed  him ;  for, 
Howsoever  they  went,  they  themselves  uttered  themselves  to  the 
scent  of  their  enemies,  who,  one  taking  it  of  another,  and  some- 
times believing  the.  wind's  advertisements,  sometimes  the  view  of 
(their  faithful  counsellors)  the  huntsmen,  with  open  mouths  then 
denounced  war,  when  the  war  was  already  begun.  Their  cry 
Dexng  composed  of  so  well-sorted  mouths,  that  any  man  would 
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perceiTe  therein  some  kind  of  proportion,  but  the  skilfol  woodmen 

did  find  a  music.     Then  delight  and  variety  of  opinion  drew  the 

horsemen  sundry  ways,  yet  cheering  their  hounds  with  voice  and 

horn,  kept  still,  as  it  were,  together.     The  wood  seemed  to  con* 

spire  with  them  against  his  own  citizens,  dispersing  their  noise 

through  all  his  quarters ;  and  even  the  nymph  Echo  left  to  be* 

wail  the  loss  of  Narcissus,  and  became  a  hunter.     But  the  stag 

was  in  the  end  so  hotly  pursued,  that,  leaving  his  flight,  he  was 

driven  to  make  courage  of  despair ;  and  so  turning  his  head,  made 

the  hounds,  with  change  of  speech,  to  testify  that  he  was  at  a  bay : 

as  if  from  hot  pursuit  of  thei/ enemy,  they  were  suddenly  come  to 

a  parley. 

Alker  p»iwing  tluoogh  many  seTere  trials  of  their  love,  the  two  princesses 
az8  married  to  Musidonis  and  Pyrocles,  and  so  ends  the  «  Arcadia." 

The  other  great  work  pf  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  his  "  Defence  of  Poesy,** 
which  may  be  truly  pronolnced  to  be  the  most  beautifiil  as  well  as  the  most 
tmthiiii  essay  upon  the  subject  In  ooi  language,  and  one  from  which  many 
have  borrowed,  without  acknowledging  their  obligatkms.'  *<It  may  he 
regarded  as  a  logical  disooorse,  from  beginning  to  end,  interspetsed  here  and 
there  with  a  few  of  the  more  flowery  parts  of  eloquence,  but  everywhere 
keeping  in  view  the  main  objects,  indeed,  of  all  logic  and  eloquence— proof 
and  peisuasion.  It  is  evidently  the  result  of  deep  conviction  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer,  and  a  strong  desire  to  impress  that  conviction  upon  others :  to  im- 
press it,  however,  in  a  manner  that  shall  render  it  ikA  merely  a  sentiment  of 
the  heart,  but  a  settled  belief  of  the  reason  and  judgment"*  In  what  a  skill- 
fhl  and  highly  eloquent  manner  does,  he  contrast  «  Poesy"  with  all  the  otfaor 
arts  and  acsienoes,  in  his 

CHAHACTSK  OF   THE   POET. 

m 

There  is  no  art  delivered  to  mankind,  that  hath  not  the  works 
of  nature  ibr  its  principal  object,  without  which  they  could  not 
consist,  and  on  which  they  so  depend,  as  they  become  actors  and 
players,  as  it  were,  of  what  nature  will  have  set  forth.  So  doth 
the  astronomer  look  upon  the  stars,  and  by  that  he  seeth,  set  down 
what  order  nature  hath  taken  therein.  So  doth  the  geometrician 
and  arithmetician,  in  their  divers  sorts  of  quantities.  So  doth  the 
musician,  in  tunes  tell  you  which  by  natuie  agree,  which  not. 
The  natural  philosopher  thereon  hath  his  name,  and  the  moral 
philosopher  standeth  upon  the  natural  virtues,  vices,  or  passions 
«f  man :  And  follow  nature,  saith  he,  therein,  and  you  snail  not 
err.  The  lawyer  saith  what  men  have  determined :  the  historian, 
what  men  have  done.  The  grammarian '  speaketh  only  of  tho 
roles  of  speech,  and  the  rhetprician  and  logician,  considering 


l«Thetraapra]Mor8Ulne7iatMatrefttlwlt,tlwtlw1ia«dwwBtiM«ap«c4t7ortlMSD^tsl)  la^- 
lageftr  •pirS,  ^rartafert  gnctow  idJon,  m4  m— onlliw  Smnesa."    BmuI— HaUMn'a  ••inUodiiotlo«> 
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what  in  nature  will  soonest  proTe  and  persuade,  thereon  give  arti- 
ficial rules,  which  are  still  compassed  within  the  circle  of  a  Ques- 
tion, according  to  the  proposed  matter.  The  physician  weigheth 
the  nature  of  man's  hody,  and  the  nature  of  things  hurtful  or  help- 
ful to  it.  And  the  metaphysic,  though  it  be  in  the  second  and 
abstract  notions,  and  therefore  be  counted  supernatural,  yet  doth 
he  indeed  build  upon  the  depth  of  nature. 

Only  the  poet,  disdaining  to  be  tied  to  any  such  subjecticm, 
lifted  up  with  the  vigor  of  his  own  inyention,  doth  grow,  in  effect, 
into  another  nature ;  in  making  things  either  better  than  nature 
bringeth  forth,  or  quite  anew,  forms  such  as  never  were  in  nature, 
as  the  heroes,  demigods,  cyclops,  chimeras,  furies,  and  such  like, 
so  as  he  goeth  hand  in  hand  with  nature,  not  enclosed  within  the 
narrow  warrant  of  her  gifts,  but  freely  ranging  within  the  zodiac  of 
his  own  wit.  Nature  never  set  forth  the  earth  in  so  rich  tapestry 
as  divers  poets  have  done ;  neither  with  so  pleasant  rivers,  fruit- 
ful trees,  sweet-smelling  flowers,  nor  whatsoever  else  may  make 
the  too-much-loved  earth  more  lovely :  her  world  is  brazen,  the 
poets  only  deliver  a  golden.  Neither  let  it  be  deemed  too  saucy  a 
comparison,  to  balance  the  highest  point  of  man's  wit  with  the 
efficacy  of  nature ;  but  rather  give  right  honor  to  the  hbavenlt 
Maksr  of  that  maker^^  who,  having  made  man  to  his  own  like- 
ness, set  him  beyond  and  over  all  the  works  of  that  second  nature, 
which  in  nothing  he  showed  so  much  as  in  poetry — when,  with 
the  force  of  a  divine  breath,  he  bringeth  things  forth  surpassing 
her  doings ;  with  no  small  arguments  to  the  incredulous  of  that 
first  accursed  fall  of  Adam. — Since  our  erect  wit  maketh  us  know 
what  perfection  is,  and  yet  our  infected  will  keepeth  us  from 
reaching  unto  it. 

Again,  he  oontrasteth  the  Philosopher,  the  Historian,  and  the  Poeti^^— 

The  philosopher,  therefore,  and  the  historian  are  they  which 
would  win  the  goal,  the  one  by  precept,  the  other  by  example ; 
but  both,  not  having  both,  do  both  halt.  For  the  philosopher,  sit- 
ting down  with  the  thorny  arguments,  the  bare  rule  is  so  hard  of 
utterance,  and  so  misty  to  be  conceived,  that  one  that  hath  no 
other  guide  but  him  shall  wade  in  him  until  he  be  old,  before  he 
shall  find  sufficient  cause  to  be  honest.     For  his  knowledge  stand- 

1  TlM  word  foH  mean*  Moltr,  bdng  from  the  Greek  vM^rt^r,  (poirlfv)  <*  amftker,"  "a poet**  Benoa 
Warton  mnarks,  "  The  man  of  rhymea  may  he  easOy  fbnnd ;  but  the  geiiiilne  poet,  of  a  lively,  plaeUo 
fanairlnatlon,  the  true  xCAZxa  or  cusaiob,  la  so  atooomiaon  a  prodigy,  that  one  la  almoet  tempted  to 
anbwrlbe  to  the  opinion  of  Mr  wnuam  Temple,  who  says,  that  of  all  the  nmnbera  of  wanVtnd  that 
Uve  within  the  oompaae  of  a  thooaand  yeara,  ft>r  one  man  thai  is  bom  capable  of  making  a  great 
poet,  there  may  be  a  thounmi  oom  capable  of  making  -as  great  genorala,  or  mlaMen  of  etaleb  ae 
the  ffloet  lenowned  In  atory/'—JlMiy  ««  Ftpe^  L  111. 

s  One  cannot  MI  to  Me  many  of  theae  aame  ideae  te  the  flrat  laotwe  of  that  aaoit  InetnMttTe  book, 
Blahop  LowUi**  **  Lactone  on  Babrew  FMtry.** 
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eth  80  upon  the  abstTact  and  general,  that  happy  is  that  man  who 
may  understand  him,  and  more  happy  that  C.M,  apply  what  he 
doch.  understand.     On  the  other  side,  the  historian,  wanting  the 
precept,  is  so  tied,  not  to  what  should  be,  but  to  what  is — to  the 
paxticular  troth  of  things,  and  not  the  general  reason  of  things- 
thai  his  example  draweth  not  necessary  consequence,  and  there- 
fore a  less  fruitful  doctrine.     Now  doth  the  peerless  poet  perform 
both  ;  for  whatsoever  the  philosopher  saith  should  be  done,  be 
giveth  a  perfect  picture  of  it,  by  some  one  by  whom  he  pre-sup- 
poeeth  it  was  done ;  so  as  he  coupleth  the  general  notion  with  the 
particular  example.     A  perfect  picture,  I  say, — ^for  he  yieldeth  to 
the  powers  of  the  mind  an  image  of  that  whereof  the  philosopher 
bestoweth  but  a  wordish  description,  which  doth  neither  strike, 
pierce,  nor  possess  the  sight  of  the  soul,  so  much  as  that  other 
doth.-— So,  no  doubt,  the  philosopher  with  his  learned  definitions, 
be  it  of  Tirtues  or  vices,  matters  of  public  policy  or  private  govern- 
ment, replenisheth  the  memory  with  many  infallible  grounds  of 
wisdom,  which,  notwithstanding,  lie  dark  before  the  imaginative 
and  judging  power,  if  they  be  not  illuminated  and  figured  forth 
by  the  spedring  picture  of  poesy.    TuUy  taketh  much  pains,  and 
many  times  not  without  poetical  helps,  to  make  us  know  what 
force  the  love  of  our  country  hath  in  us :  let  us  but  hear  old  An- 
chises,  speaking  in  the  midst  of  Troy's  ilames ;  or  see  Ulysses,  in 
the  fulness  of  all  Calypso's  delights,  bewailing  his  absence  hom 
barren  and  beggarly  Ithaca !    Anger,  the  Stoics  said,  was  a  short 
madness ;  let  but  Sophocles  bring  you  Ajax  on  a  stage,  killing  or 
whipping  sheep  and  oxen,  thinking,  them  the  army  of  the  Greeks, 
with  their  chieftains  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus ;  and  tell  me  if 
you,  have  not  a  more  familiar  insight  into  anger  than  finding  in  the 
schoolmen  its  genus  and  difference  ?    The  philosopher  teacheth, 
but  he  teacheth  obscurely,  so  as  the  learned  only  can  understand 
him ;  that  is  to  say,  he  teacheth  them  that  are  already  taught. 
But  the  poet  is  the  food  for  tender  stomachs ;  the  poet  is  indeed 
the  right  popular  philosopher. 

After  haTing  gone  through  many  portioalu  comparisoDS,  he  tfans  oomes  out 
with  'E  fine  burst  of  enthusiasm  N  j 

IN   PRAI8X   OF   POETRY. 

Now  therein — (that  is  to  say,  the  power  of  at  once  teaching 
and  enticing  to  do  well) — now  therein,  of  all  sciences — I  speak 
still  Q^  human  and  according  to  human  conceit— is  our  poet  the 
monarch.  For  he  doth  not  only  show  the  way,  but  giveth  so 
sweet  a  prospect  into  the  way,  as  will  entice  any  man  to  enter 
into  it.  Nay,  he  doth,  as  if  your  journey  should  lie  through  a 
kit  rioeyard,  at  the  very  first  give  you  a  cluster  of  grapes,  that, 
fall  of  (hat  taste,  you  may  long  to  pass  further.    He  beginneth 
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not  with  obscure  definitions,  which  most  blur  the  margent  witik 
interpretations,  and  load  the  memory  with  doubtfulness ;  but  he 
Cometh  to  you  with  words  set  in  delightful  proportion,  either  ao> 
companied  with,  or  prepared  for,  the  well-enchanting  skill  of 
music ;  and  with  a  tale,  forsooth,  he  cometh  unto  you  with  a  tale 
which  holdeth  children  from  play,  and  old  men  from  the  chimney* 
comer  ;*  and  pretending  no  more,  doth  intend  the  winning  of  the 
mind  from  wickedness  to  virtue,  even  as  the  child  is  often  brought 
to  take  most  wholesome  things,  by  hiding  them  in  such  other  as 
have  a  pleasant  taste.     For  even  those  hard-hearted  evil  men,  who 
think  virtue  a  school  name,  and  know  no  other  good  but  indulgtre 
genio,*  and  therefore  despise  the  austere  admonitions  of  the  phi- 
U)sopher,  and  feel  not  the  inward  reason  they  stand  upon,  yet  will 
be  content  to  be  delighted ;  which  is  all  the  good-fellow  poet  seems 
to  promise ;  and  so  steal  to  see  the  form  of  goodness — which,  seen, 
they  cannot  but  love  ere  themselves  be  aware,  as  if  they  had  taken 
a  medicine  of  cherries.     By  these,  therefore,  examples  and  rea- 
sons, I  think  it  may  be  manifest  that  the  poet,  with  that  same 
hand  of  delight,  doth  draw  the  mind  more  efiectually  than  any 
other  art  doth.     And  so  a  conclusion  not  unfitly  .ensues,  that  as 
virtue  is  the  most  excellent  resting-place  for  all  worldly  learning 
to  make  an  end  of,  so  poetry,  being  the  most  familiar  to  teach  it, 
and  most  princely  to  move  towards  it,  in  the  most  excellent  woik 
is  the  most  excellent  workman. 

Since,  then,  poetry  is  of  all  human  learning  the  most  ancient, 
and  of  most  fatherly  antiquity,  as  from  whence  other  learnings 
have  taken  their  beginnings ; — Since  it  is  so  universal  that  no 
learned  nation  doth  despise  it,  no  barbarous  nation  is  without  it  ^— 
Since  both  Roman  and  Greek  gave  such  divine  names  unto  it, 
the  one  of  prophesying,  the  other  of  making ;  and  that,  indeed, 
that  name  of  making  is  fit  for  it,  considering  that  whereas  all 
other  arts  retain  themselves  within  their  subject,  and  receive,  as 
it  were,  their  being  from  it, — the  poet,  only,  bringeth  his  own  stuff, 
and  doth  not  learn  a  conceit  out  of  the  matter,  but  maketh  matter 
for  a  conceit ; — Since,  neither  his  description  nor  end  containing 
any  evil,  the  thing  described  cannot  be  evil  ;-^ince  his  efi[e<5ts  be 
so  good  as  to  teach  goodness  and  delight  the  learners  of  it ; — 
Since  therein  (namely,  in  moral  doctrine,  the  chief  of  all  know- 
ledge^ he  doth  not  only  far  pass  the  historian,  but,  for  instructing, 
.£  well  nigh  comparable  to  the  philosopher,  and  for  moving,  leav- 

1  We  have  bere,  nndonbtedly,  tlie  origin  of  Shakipeftre**— 

Thttt  aged  eui  play  tnunt  at  hla  talea, 
And  yoangw  feeailiiga  are  quite  imTlaliad^— 
So  awcet  and  Tolnble  to  hto  dlaoonrae^  fte. 

Xow '«  £«6or  loiC,  4et  tt.  8eeM  1 
■  To  Indidga  one^a  appcMle. 
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eth  him  behind ; — Since  the  Hdj  Scripture  (wherein  there  is  no 
miclea.nness)  hath  whole  parts  in  it  poetical,  and  that  even  our 
SaTiour  Christ  vouchsafed  to  use  the  flowers  of  it ; — Since  ail  its 
kinds  are  not  only  in  their  united  forms,  hut  in  their  severed  dis- 
sections fully  commendable: — ^I  think— -(am?  /  think  I  think 
riffhtlyi)—the'  l&UTel  crown  appointed  for  triumphant  captains* 
doth  ^v^orthily,  of  all  other  learnings,  honor  the  poet's  triumph. 

SONNET^  TO   SLEEP. 

Come,  sleep,  O  sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace, 
The  baiting-pliuse  of  vrit,  the  balm  of  woe, 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release, 
Th*  indifferent  judf^e  between  the  high  and  low  I 
With  shield  of  proof^  shield  me  from  out  the  preasa 
Of  those  fierce  darts  Despair  at  me  doth  throw : 

0  make  me  in  those  civil  wars  to  cease  1 

1  will  good  tribute  pay  if  thou  do  so. 

Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed; 
A  chamber  deaf  to  noise,  and  blind  to  light ; 
A  rosy  garland,  and  a  weary  head ; 
And  if  these  tilings,  as  being  tliine  by  right, 
Move  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  shalt  in  me, 
Livelier  than  elsewhere  Stella's  image  see. 


CHRISTOPHER  MARLOW.     1562—1502. 

Okbistophu  Maaiaw^  was  a  comemporary  with  Shakspe^rft,  and  oel^ 
bmtied  in  his  day  as  an  actor  and  dramatic  writer.  He  wrote  seven  tragediea, 
one  of  which.  Doctor  Fmulug,  has  considerable  merit*  But  he  was  a  man  of 
looee  principles  and  morals,  and  came  to  a  tragical  end,  being  killed  in  a 
drunken  brawl.  He  is  now  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  the  beau^Ail  song 
qwKed  by  honest  old  Izaak  Walton,  entitled 

A   PASSIONATE   SHEPHERD    TO   HIS   LOTS. 

Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
Tiiat  grove  or  valley,  hill  or  field. 
Or  wood  and  steepy  mountain  yield. 

1  The  lonnct  la  a  ibort  poem  of  fborteen  lines,  two  •taosaa  of  toor  verses  each,  and  two  of  thn* 
CKb,  the  rbrmes  belnff  adjusted  by  a  particular  rale.  It  was  first  Introdnoed  Into  our  langmge  bf 
the  Eartof  turrey,  and  oontiniMd  to  be  a  ftimlte  spceiea  of  writinf  tfll  the  BestemdoB,  when  It 
hsffoitodfeellBe.  WUhin  the  present  ccbtary,  however,  It  has  •^-vived,  and  Imu  been  rendered  povi^ 
isr  by  a  serlre  ordlsUngnlabed  writers,  especially  by  Mr.  Wordsworth.  Bead— **8peclaMBa  of  Bn^ 
Hsb  aoaneta,"  by  Bev.  Alexander  l>yeer-«  Utile  book  of  genas. 

S  Be  was  generally  called  Kit  Maiiow,  aocordluK  to  old  Heywood  :— 

Marlow,  renown'd  fbr  his  rare  art  and  wit, 
Could  ne^er  attain  beyond  the  name  of  Kit. 

S  Bead— two  artlfdn  in  the  Sd  and  4tb  yolumee  of  the  BetrospecUve  Beview*  on  '*The  Baity  Bar' 
BA  SBaai:"  ateob  Launb'a  ••Ipeelaiens  of  the  Bn^Uh  Dfaoiatlo  FoeU."* 
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Where  we  will  sit  on  risinii^  rocks, 
And  see  the  shephercU  feed  their  flocks 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls- 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals.* 

Pleased  will  I  make  thee  beds  of  xoses, 
And  twine  a  thousand  fragrant  posies ; 
A  cap  of  flowers  and  rural  kirtle, 
Embroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle ; 

A  jaunty'  gown  of  finest  wool, 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  puU; 
And  shoes  lined  choicely  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold :' 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 
With  coral  cla^s  and  amber  studs ; 
If  these,  tliese  pleasures  can  thee  move, 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 


ROBERT  SOUTHWELL.    1562—1595. 

RoBxmT  SouTHWxu.  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  resp^table 
tholic  family  in  Norfolk,  and  was  bom  about  the  year  1562.  At  an  early  «ge 
he  was  sent  to  the  English  College  at  Douay,*  and  thence  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  entered  the  «  Order  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.**  Afrer  finishing  his 
course  of  study  there,  the  Pope  sent  him,  in  1584,  as  a  missionaiy  to  England. 
He  had  not  ]^een  at  home  bvt  a  few  years  when  he  was  apprehended  by 
some  of  Elizabeth's  agents,  for  being  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
government  He  was  sent  to  prison,  where  he  remained  three  years.  He 
was  repeatedly  put  upon  the  rack,  and,  as  he  himself  affirmed,  underwent 
very  severe  tortures  no  less  than  ten  times.  Wearied  with  torture  and  soli- 
tary imprisonment,  he  begged  that  he  might  be  brought  to  trial,  to  answer  for 
himselfl  At  his  trial  he  owned  that  he  was  a  priest  and  a  Jesuit,  but  denied 
that  he  ever  entertained  any  designs  against  the  queen  or  kingdom ;  alleging 
that  he  came  to  England  simply  to  administer  the  sacraments  according  to  the 
catholic  chiuoh  to  such  as  desired  them.  The  jury  found  him  guilty  of  trea- 
son, and  when  asked  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  why  sentence  should  not  be 
pronounced  against  him,  he  replied,  "  Nothing  ;  but  from  my  heart  I  forgive 
all  who  have  been  any  way  accessible  to  my  death."  Sentence  was  pro- 
nounced, and  the  next  day  he  was  led  to  execution.* 


1  A  tmOrifal  la  a  Ilttte  aaoroiw  poeiBi  of  five  and  uiwqaal  nxum,  dUlMaff  ftom  thm  resulurlty  of 
the  •oniaet  and  the  snbtUty  of  tho  eplgranii  and  oontatnlnf  mnim  tendor  and  clmpte  Uiougke  •nlli^ 
bJy  expreaaed.  1  Sbowy. 

•  In  the  northemmoat  proytaioe  of  Franee^  wbdte  waa  mada  tha  oelabtated  papal  wnlon  of  the 
lcrfptnre»-tlM  "  Oooay  Bttde.** 

4  The  beat  aooount  of  SouUiwell  may  be  fonnd  In  the  "  Gentteman'a  ICaiailne"  fbr  Kot.  17M. 
Head,  also,  an  exceUent  article  in  Uao  BetrospccUve  Bevlew,  It.  M7.  "  So  perlahed  fkUier  BonthweQ, 
at  thirty-three  year*  of  age ;  and  ao,  unliappUy,  have  peiiabed  many  of  the  wiae  and  Tlrtuooa  of  the 
earth.  Conaekma  of  auftrlnr  in  the  anppoaed  beat  of  eauaea,  he  aecnaa  to  have  met  death  without 
tenor     t4flB*a  naoertalnty  and  the  wor1d*a  rantty,  tte  Crimea  and  fblUea  of  Immantty,  and  tha  eoi» 
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'iliii  wbole  proceeding  should  cover  the  authors  of  it  with  eTerlasting  in- 
Amj.    It  is  a  foul  stain  upon  the  garments  of  the  maiden  queen  that  she  can 
never  wipe  o£     There  was  not  a  particle  of  evidence  at  his  trial  that  this 
psoas  and  accomplished  poet  meditated  any  evil  designs  against  the  goveni- 
m^pt.     He  did  what  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do;  ay,  what  it  was  his  duty 
%o  do,  if  he  oouscientiously  thought  he  was  right^— endeavor  to  make  converts 
tt>  his  fiuth,  so  &r  as  he  could  without  interfering  with  the  rights  of  others. 
\f  there  be  any  thing  that  is  to  be  execrated,  it  is  persecution  &r  opinion's 
•eke.     There  is  an  excess  of  meanness,  as  well  as  wickedness,  in  striving  to 
put  down  opinions  by  physiqal  force.     Those  who  do  it  thereby  tacitly  ac- 
knowledge that  they  have  no  other  arguments,  ibr  truth  has  no  reason  ever  to 
lear  in  any  combat  with  error.' 

Southwell's  poems  are  all  on  moral  and  religious  sulgects.  Though  they 
have  not  many  of  the  endowments  of  fancy,  they  are  peculiarly  pleasing  for 
the  simplicity  of  their  diction,  and  especially  for  the  fine  mural  truths  and 
lessons  they  convey.  •» 

THIBS  OO   BY   TUBJM. 

The  lopped  tree  in  time  may  grow  again, 

Most  naked  plants  renew  both  fruit  and  flower; 

The  sorriest  wight  may  find  release  of  pain, 
The  driest  soil  suck  in  some  moistening  shower: 

Time  goes  by  turns,  and  chances  change  by  course, 

From  ibul  to  fiur,  fiom  better  hap  to  worse. 

The  sea  of  fortune  doth  not  ever  flow, 

She  draws  her  favors  to  the  lowest  ebb : 
Her  tides  have  equal  times  to  come  and  go; 

Her  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  coarsest  web* 
No  joy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end, 
No  hap  so  hard  bat  may  in  fine  amend. 

Not  always  fiiU  of  leaf,  nor  ever  spring ; 

Not  endless  night,  yet  not  etenuQ  day : 
The  saddest  birds  a  season  find  to  sing, 

The  roughest  storm  a  calm  may  soon  allay. 
Thus^  with  succeeding  turns,  Grod  tempereth  ail, 
That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  fear  to  fUL 

A  chance  may  win  that  by  mischance  was  lost; 

That  net  that  holds  no  great,  takes  little  fish ; 
In  some  things  all,  in  all  things  none  are  cross'd ; 

Few  all  they  need,  but  none  have  all  they  wish. 
Unmingled  joys  here  to  no  man  befall ; 
Who  least,  hath  some ;  who  most,  hath  never  ^iL 


Nfetfloiis  and  gk>tlem  of  reBgton,  are  the  ooaatanitlMBee  of  Us  wrttlnfi^  both  la  proee  and 

aid  the  Mw»nti—  and  bentfiittr  of  hla  natwre,  wad  the  monl  exoeneaee  of  tale  charaolcr  are  dl» 

ftad  allko  orer  boCb." 

1  Truth  cnMh*d  to  earth  etaaU  rtooagaim. 

The  eternal  year*  of  Qod  are  here; 

Bat  wnv.  wovnded,  wrtthea  In  pain, 

▲nd  dJea  aald  hla  wwahlpparSi— Aryaal. 

8» 
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SCORN   NOT  THB   LEAST. 

Where  wards  are  weak,  and  foes  encount'ring  strong 
Where  mightier  do  assault  than  do  defend, 

The  feebler  part  puts  up  en£>rced  wrong, 
And  silent  sees  that  speech  oould  not  amend : 

Yet,  higher  powers  must  think,  though  thej  repinei 

When  sun  is  set  the  little  stars  will  shine. 

While  pike  doth  range,  the  silly  tench  doth  fly. 
And  crouch  in  priyy  creeks  with  smaller  nak : 

Yet  pikes  are  caught  when  little  fish  go  by, 
These  fleet  afloat,  while  those  do  flll  the  dish; 

There  is  a  time  even  for  the  worms  to  creep, 

And  suck  the  dew  while  all  their  foes  do  sleep. 

The  merlin  cannot  ever  soa^  on  high, 

Nor  greedy  greyhound  still  pursue  the  chase ; 

The  tender  lark  will  find  a  time  to  fly, 
And  fearful  hare  to  run  a  quiet  race. 

He  that  high  growth  on  cedars  did  bestow, 

Gave  also  lowly  mushrooms  leave  to  grow. 

In  Haman^s  pomp  poor  Mordocheus  wept, 
Yet  God  did  turn  his  ihte  upon  his  foe. 

The  Lazar  pin'd,  while  Dives'  feast  was  kept, 
Yet  he  to  heaven,  to  hell  did  Dives  go. 

We  trample  grass,  and  prize  the  flowers  of  May; 

Yet  grass  is  green,  when  flowers  do  &de  away. 

CONTENT   AND   RICH. 

■ 

My  conscience  is  my  crown ; 

G>ntented  thoughts,  my  rest ; 
My  heart  is  happy  in  itself 

My  bliss  is  in  my  breast. 

Enough  I  reckon  wealth ; 

That  mean,  the  surest  lot. 
That  lies  too  high  for  base  contempt, 

Too  low  for  envy's  shot. 

My  wishes  are  but  few, 
All  easy  to  fhlfll: 
I  I  make  the  limits  of  my  power 

The  bounds  imto  my  will. 

I  fear  no  care  for  gold, 
Well-doing  is  my  wealth ; 

My  mind  to  me  an  empire  is, 
While  grace  afibrdeth  health. 

I  clip  high-climbing  thoughts. 
The  wings  of  swelling  pride ; 

Their  lliU  is  worst  that  from  the  height 
Of  greaf^t  honor  slide. 
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Since  sails  of  largest  size 

The  stonn  doth  soonest  tear, 
I  bear  so  low  and  small  a  sail 

As  ireeth  me  fiom  fear. 

I  wrestle  not  with  rage 

While  fury's  flame  doth  bum ; 
It  is  in  Tain  to  stop  the  stream 

Until  the  tide  doth  turn. 

Bnt  when  the  flame  is  out, 

And  ebbing  wrath  doth  end, 
I  torn  a  late  enraged  foe 

Into  a  quiet  friend. 

And  taught  with  often  proof) 

A  tempered  calm  I  find 
To  be  most  solace  to  itself) 

Be^t  cure  ibr  angry  mind. 

Spare  diet  is  my  fare, 

My  clothes  more  fit  than  fine ; 
I  know  I  feed  and  clothe  a  fi)e, 

That  pomper'd  would  repine. 

I  envy  not  their  hap 

Whom  &Yor  doth  advance ; 
I  take  no  pleasure  in  their  pain 

That  have  less  happy  chance. 

To  rise  by  others'  fidl 

I  deem  a  losing  gain ; 
All  states  with  others'  ruin  built 

To  ruin  run  amain. 

No  change  of  Fortune's  calm 

Can  cast  my  comforts  down : 
When  Fortune  smiles,  I  smile  to  think 

How  quickly  she  will  firown. 

And  when,  in  firoward  mood. 
She  proved  an  angry  fbe, 

Small  gain,  I  found,  to  let  her  come- 
Less  loss  to  let  her  go. 

But  the  prose  of  Southwell  is  no  less  charming  than  his  poetry,  as  the  fbl- 
lowing  beaatiiul  extracts  will  fully  show  >— 

HART  Magdalene's  tbabs.* 

But  fear  not.  Blessed  Mary,  for  thy  tears  will  obtain.  They 
are  too  mighty  orators  to  let  thy  suit  fad ;  and  though  they  pleaded 
ax  the  most  rigorous  bar,  yet  have  they  so  persuading  a  silence 

i  TUa  goM  upon  tbe  rappostaon  that  Um  **  woman  tlMit  mm  a  linner,**  wbOM  act  o'  ^ota  to  tha 
Iwtaar  ti recowiod  in  Laka tU.  tl^U,  waa  Mkry  Marialcnc;  batoftiyatteraiaaoioaty  aopcaaf. 
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and  80  conquering  a  coinplaint,  that,  by  yieldinfi*,  they  oyercome, 
and,  by  entreating,  they  command.  They  tie  the  tongues  of  all 
accusers,  and  soften  the  rigor  of  the  severest  judge.  Yea,  they 
win  the  invincible  and  bind  the  omnipotent.  When  they  seem 
most  pitiful  they  have  greatest  power,  and  being  most  forsaken 
they  are  more  victorious.  Repentant  eyes  are  the  cellars  of  an- 
-gels,  and  pem'tent  tears  their  sweetest  wines,  which  the  savor  of 
life  perfumeth,  the  taste  of  grace  sweeteneth,  and  the  purest  color 
of  returning  innocency  highly  beautifieth.  This  dew  of  devotion 
never  faileth,  but  the  sun  of  justice  draweth  it  up,  and  upon  what 
facu-  soever  it  droppeth,  it  maketh  it  amiable  in  God's  eye.  For 
this  water  hath  thy  heart  been  long  a  limbeck,  sometimes  distill- 
ing it  out  of  the  weeds  of  thy  own  offences  with  the  fil^e  of  true 
contrition ;  sometimes  out  of  me  flowers  of  spiritual  comforts  with 
the  flames  of  contemplation ;  and  now  out  of  the  bitter  herbs  of 
thy  master's  miseries  with  the  heat  of  a  tender  compassion.  This 
water  hath  better  graced  thy  looks  than  tby  former  alluring  glances. 
It  hath  settled  worthier  beauties  in  thy  face  than  all  thy  artificial 
paintings.  Tea,  this  only  water  hath  quenched  God's  anger, 
quahfied  his  justice,  recovered  his  mercy,  meritej}  his  love,  pur- 
chased his  pardon,  and  brought  forth  the  spring  of  all  thy  favor. 
*  *  *  TiQ  death  dam  up  the  springs,  thy  tears  shall  never 
cease  running ;  and  then  shall  thy  soul  be  ferried  in  them  to  the 
harbor  of  life,  that,  as  by  them  it  was  first  passed  from  sin  to  grace, 
80,  in  them  it  may  be  wafled  from  grace  to  glory. 

LIFE   HATH   NO   **  VNMBDDLED"   JOY. 

There  is  in  this  world  continual  interchange  of  pleasing  and 
greeting  accidence,  still  keeping  their  succession  of  times,  and 
overtaking  each  other  in  their  several  courses ;  no  picture  can  be 
all  drawn  of  the  brightest  colors,  nor  a  harmony  consorted  only  of 
trebles ;  shadows  are  needful  in  expressing  of  proportions,  and  the 
bass  is  a  principal  part  in  perfect  music ;  the  condition  here  al- 
loweth  no  unmeddled  joy ;  our  whole  life  is  temperate  between 
sweet  and  sour,  and  we  must  all  look  for  a.mixture  of  both  :  the  '  / 
wise  so  wish :  better  that  they  still  think  of  worse,  accepting  the 
one  if  it  come  with  liking,  and  bearing  the  other  without  impa- 
tience, being  so  much  masters  of  each  otner's  fortunes,  that  neither 
shall  work  them  to  excess.  The  dwarf  groweth  not  on  the  high- 
est hill,  nor  the  tall  roan  loseth  not  his  height  in  the  lowest  valley  ;- 
and  as  a  base  mind,  though  most  at  ease,  will  be  dejected,  so  a 
lesolute  virtue  in  the  deepest  distress  is  most  impregnable. 


/ 
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EDMUND  SPENfeER.    1553—1599. 


/  >* 


Nor  alttU  my  vcne  ttat  cUer  bard  fmc^ 
Tte  gmtle  Sponwr,  Vlmey'i  piemtBg'  wm, 
Wbo,  Uke  R  eovton  rtmv  pooi^Ua  aoaf 
O'er  all  Uie  muet  of  tmnhantod  gronnd. 

TXOKIOV. 

EslruiTD  SrxHSK«,>  the  illustrious  aiitbor  of  the  «  Faerie  Queene,"  was  bom  ' 
m  LoDdoD,  1553.    Of  his  parentage  little  is  knoMrxL    xThe  nobility  of  the 
Spenaen,'*  taya  Gibbon,  « has  been  illustrated  and  enriched  by  the  txophies 
of  Mailboroagh:  but  I  exhort  them  to  consider  the  Faerie  Queen  as  the  most 
pieciooa  jewel  of  their  coronet*'    But  his  parents  were  undoubtedly  poor,  as 
he  entered  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  1569,  as  a  sizar.'    AAer  taking  his 
mastet's  degree  in  1578,  he  went  to  reside  with  some  reladons  in  the  north 
of  England.     He  remained  there  but  a  short  time,  for  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  year  be  went  to  London,  and  published  his  **  Shepherd's  Kalendar,"  a 
aeries  of  twelve  eclogues,  named  after  the,  twelve  months  of  the  year.    It  gave 
him  great  reputation  at  the  time  as  a  pastoral  poel^  Sat  it  contains  many 
•piriied  and  beautiful  passages;  but  it  was  written  in  a  language  even  then 
tc»  obacAete,  and  could  not  have  been  understood  without  a  commentary.    It 
soon,  dierefbre,  lost  its  popularity,  and  is  now  but  little  read.    In  the  simuner 
of  1580  he  went' to  Ireland,  as  secretary  to  Lord  Grey,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed lord  lieutenant*    On  that  nobleman's  being  recalled  in  1582,  the  poet 
xetnraed  with  him  to  England,  and  in  1586  received  a  grant  of  3028  acres  of 
hmd  fetrfeited  to  the  crown,  as  a  reward  fbr  his  services,  provided  he  would 
return  to  Ireland  to  cultivate  them.    He  accepted  the  cotiditiohs.    The  Castle 
of  Kikolraan,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  was  his  residence ;  and  the  river  MuUa, 
which  he  frequently  mentions  in  his  poems,  flowed  through  his  grounds. 
Here  he  was  visited  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whom  he  styles  "  the  Shepherd 
of  the  Ocean,"  with  whoinhe  had  become  acquainted  during  his  former  resi- 
dence in  Ireland.    He  persuaded  the  poet  to  accotoipany  him  to  England,  and 
by  him  he  was  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  an  event  which  he  celebrates 
in  his  poem,  entitled  <>  Colin  Clouts  eome  Home  againe." 

B  Raieigh's  vitf t,"  remarks  Mr.  Campbell,^  **  occasioned  the  first  resolution 
of -denser  to  prepare  the  first  books  of  <Tiie  Faerie  Queene'  fbr  immediate 
publication.  Spenser  has  commemorated  this  interview,  and  the  inspiring 
influence  of  Raleigh's  praise,  under  the  figurative  description  of  two  shep- 
herds tuning  their  pipes  beneath  the  alders  of  the  Mulla— a  fiction  with  which 
the  mind,  perhaps,  will  be  much  less  satisfied,  than  by  recalling  the  scene  as 
it  really  existed.  When  we  conceive  Spenser  recidng  his  compositions  to 
Raleigh,  in  a  scene  so  beautifully  appropriate,  the  mind  casts  a  pleasing  re- 
Irospect.ovec  that  influence  which  the  enterprise  of  the  discoverer  of  Virginia, 

1  The  worica  of  Speaaer  an  now  made  aeoeulble  lo  every  one^  In  that  beautlftil  Beaton  edltlon»  tn 
fline  vMnsKa,  edited  by  Q.  8.  nOard,  Xaq. 

sna»li^  a  "diarlty  student.**  They  iMd  oertahi  anowanoe  mado  tn  tlieta  ooDeire  Mia,  and  reoelvad 
ftat  name  ttxna  the  dav,  as  it  was  ea9ed,  or  portion  of  bread,  meat,  te.  aUotted  lO  a  stadcnt. 

s  DfayCoB  aays,  **  Vaster  Edmund  Bpeater  bad  done  enoogh  fbr  Uie  Immonallty  of  tals  naan  ted 
he  only  given  as  his  8liepbeni*a  Kaleadar,  a  masterpiece,  If  any." 

♦  •^Specimens  of  Brttisb  Ma,"*  U.  ITS.  A  second  editiott'of  tUs  Talnable  work  has  lately  beo» 
iiillMMhiMii  IB  OM  taffVB  ^vo.  Bsad,  paxtlottlarty,  the  "Bssay  on  BngUsh  Poetry,**  pmadmtf 
thai 


and  the  genhu  of  the  anthor  of  *The  Faerie  Queene,'  have  respectively 
dooed  OD  the  fortune  and  language  of  England.  The  fancy  might  even 
pardoned  for  a  momentary  superstition,  that  the  genina  of  tlieir  country 
hovered,  unseen,  over  their  meeting,  casting  her  first  look  of  regard  on  tho 
poet  that  was  destined  to  inspire  her  future  Milton,  and  the  other  on  the 
maritime  hero  who  paved  the  way  fi)r  colonizing  distant  regions  of  the  eartli, 
where  the  language  of  England  was  to  be  spoken,  and  the  poetry  of  Spenser 
to  be  admired.'* 

In  1590  Spenser  published  the  first  three  books  of  «The  Faerie  Queene," 
and  in  1591,  he  received  a  pension  of  £50  a  year  fW>m  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  &vorable  manner  in  whiph  *<  The  Faerie  Queene"  was  received,  induced 
the  publisher  to  collect  and  print  tlie  author's  minor  poems,  which  may  be 
ibund  in  the  editions  of  his  works.  In  1595  the  second  part  of  **  The  Faerio 
Queene,"  consisting  of  three  more  books,  appeared.  The  poet  intended  to 
complete  the  work  in  twelve  books,  and  it  is  said  that  the  last  six  were  lost 
on  his  way  from  Ireland  to  England.  But  of  this  there  is  no  proo^  and 
scarcriy  any  probability.  <*  It  is  much  more  likely,"  says  Mr.  Hillard,  **>  that 
jOie  sorrows  and  misfortunes  which  clouded  the  last  three  years  of  the  poet^s 
life,  deprived  him  of  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  engage  in  poetwal  ooaor 
position."  In  September,  1598,  the  rebellion  of  O'Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone^  drove 
him  and  his  family  from  Kiloolman.  In  the  conAision  of  flight,  one  of  the 
poet's  children  was  unfortunately  left  behiikl,  and  perished  in  the  houses 
which  was  burnt  by  the  rebels.  He  arrived  in  England,  harassed  by  theaa 
xnisfortunes,  and  died  in  London  on  the  ICth  of  January,  1599,  at  the  age  of 
forty-iM,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey^ 

Thus  died  Spenser,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-Ape.  But  how  little  is  there  of 
tlie  great  and  good  that  can  die  I  He  still  lives,  to  delight,  to  charm,  to  ia> 
struct  mankind.  He  still  lives,  and,  as  far  as  his  writings  are  read,  lives  to 
exert  the  most  salutary  influence  in  inspiring  a  love  for  the  just,  tlie  beautiful, 
the  true;  in  purging  the  soul  from  the  grovelling  propensities  and  .  ppetitas 
that  continually  clog  it  here,  and  in  filling  it  with*  ardent  aspirations  for  those 
high  and  holy  things  that  claim  kindred  with  its  origin.' 

Had  Spenser  never  written  ((The  Faerie  Queene,"  many  of  hb  minor 
poems,  and  especially  his  ^  Divine  Hymns,"  would  have  given  him  a  high, 
a  very  high  rank  in  English  literature.  But  *<  The  Faerie  Queene,"  fVom  its 
unequalled  richness  and  beauty,  has  thrown  the  rest  of  his  writings  compara- 
tively into  the  shade.  Two  tilings,  however,  have  prevented  its  being  gene- 
rally read ;  one  is  its  antiquated  diction,  and  the  other  its  allegorical  character. 
The  latter  «  has  been"  (remarks  Mr.  Hillard)  (^a  kind  of  bugbeai^-a  vague 
image  of  terror  brooding  over  it,  and  deterring  many  from  ever  attempting  ila 
perusaL  To  borrow  a  lively  expression  of  Hazlitt's,  <  they  are  afraid  of  the 
allegory,  as  if  they  thought  it  would  bite  them.'  But  though  it  be  an  allegorical 
poem,  it  is  only  so  to  a  certain  extent  and  to  a  limited  degree.  The  interest 
which  the  reader  feels  is  a  warm,  flesh-and-ljlood  interest,  not  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  a  virtue,  but  in  the  adventures  of  a  knight  or  lady.  It  is  Una— the 
trembling,  tearful  woman— for  whom  our  hearts  are  moved  with  pity,  and  not 
forsaken  Truth.    We  may  fairly  doff*  the  allegory  aside,  and  let  it  pass,  and 

1 1  would  emrvtalQf  neowmtnA  to  the  reader**  attentkm  Uie  •^Xntrodmtory  ObtCfnmtlMie  on  the 
fflMrte  Oueen,*'  by  Mr.  HObud,  prefixed  tp  the  edlUon  Juat  epokwi  of.  Tbtey  ere  written  witk  ttat 
dlierliniiiettiif  tMte^  Juatneu  of  Utoiwbt,  and  felicity  of  etylc,  which  cheraotertoe  «U  hta  wrtttofs. 
Bead,  aleob  an  exoeOeat  arUck  on  Sfresaer  In  the  ad  tOL  of  IKlHrattU**  •«  *"—"»«—  of  Lttamtarsi" 
also,  some  very  Jnat  critical  remnrka  in  Ballam'e  *' literature  of  Knrape 
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tine  poem  will  lose  little  or  nothinflr  of  its  chanzL  The  grand  pioceflaion  of 
stately  and  beautiful  forms,  the  chivalrous  glow,  the  fltining  adventures,  the 
xftoble  sentiments,  the  picturesque  descriptions,  the  delksious  iK)etry,  would  all 
be  left  unimpaired.'' 

The  poet,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  giTea  the  plan  «f  his  work. 

«  The  general  end  of  mil  the  book,*'  he  says^  « is  to  fhshion  a  gentleman  or 

noble  person  in  virtuous  and  gentle  diacipliiie."    He  takes  the  history  of  King 

Arthur,  <*  as  most  fit  for  the  excellency  of  bis  person,"  whom  he  conceives 

to  have  seen  in  a  vision  the  Faerie  Queene,  « "with  who^  excellent  beauty 

ravished,  he  awaking  resolved  to  seek  her  out"    By  this  Faerie  Queene, 

Glonoita,  he  means  Glory  in  general,  but  in  particular,  her  nugestfi  Queen 

Klizabeth ;  and  by  Faerie  Land,  her  kingdom.    So  in  Prin«se  Arthur  he  sets 

forth  Magnificeniii  or  Magnanmuijff  for  <*  that  is  the  perfection  of  ail  the  rest, 

and  ooDtaineth  in  it  them  all;  therefore,"  he  says,  *<in  the  whole  course  I 

mention  the  deeds  of  Arthur  applicable  to  that  virtue  which  I  write  of  in  that 

book." 

Of  the  twelve  books  he  makes  or  intended  to  make  twelve  knights  die 
patrons,  each  of  twelve  sevetal  virtues.  The  first,  the  knic^  of  the  Red 
Cross,  expressing  Bb&ust.*  the  second,  Sir  Ouyon,  or  Tmipenmei:  the  third, 
BritODiartis,  a  «Lady  Knight,'* /in  whom  he  pictures  Ckattihfi  the  fourth, 
Cambell  and  Triamond,  or  Frimtdthip:  the  fifth,  Artegal,  or  Juitict:  the  sixth. 
Sir  Calodore,  or  Courtay :  what  the  other  six  books  would  bare  been,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing.    The  first  canto  of  the  first  book  thus  opens  >— 

THB   KSlfhri   AMD   THE   LADY. 

r  '  u 

A  gentle  Knight^  was  pricking  on  the  plains,         ^ 

3cladcN  in  mighti^  armes  Jbnd  sil^r  shielde,  *  '    { 
iTherein  old  dints  of  deepe  woundbs  did  remaine,' 
JThe  cruel  markes  of  many*  a  bloody  fielde ; 
Yet  armes  till  that  time  d\d  be  never  wield :        " 
His  angry  steede  did  chide  bis.foming  bitt. 
As  much  disdayning  to  the  cnrbe  to  yield : 
Full  iolly*  knight  he  seemd,  and  faire  did  sitt,    - 
A3  one  for  knightly  ginsts*  and  fierce  encounters  fitt 

II. 

And  on  his  brest  a  bloodle  ciosse  he  bore;' 
The  deare  remembmnde  of  his  dying  Lord^  >j 

For  whose  sweete  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore, 
And  deed,  as  living  ever,  him  adored ; 
Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scored, 
'  i'/Fgr  soveraxne  hope,  which  in  his  helpe  he  had. 

^  Right,  foithfull,  true  he  was  in  deede  and  word ; 
But  of  his  cheered  did  seeme  too  solemne  sad ; 

Yet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but' ever  was  ydrad.* 


/> 


1 A  ganCle  KnlghL    Sytmer  cotnet  tt  mm  to  tte  Mftkm  of  the  pocpi,  and  doacribei  tho  Bfed-eroM 
kBlgkt  as  bftTtaiff  atraady  enterad  upon  the  adTentniv  aaadcned  him  by  the  Vaerte  Oueene,  which  waa 
to  ilKy  the  dragon  which  laU  waste  Che  UngdOBi  of  Una^sMher.  ThaBed-«reaskiilShtlB8t.Oeorgo. 
tlw  patnm  aaiiifc  or  Sngland,  and  npRaaata  holtaiaea  or  Ofaiiathm  iNvtty,  aM  Is  eleUied 
amwr  of  Ood,**  deaaribod  by  St  cam  In  tho  sixth  ehi^itar  of  the  SpWle  to  the  S»l 

*  Triftlil   risd  •  InBT   hsndMiaai  « < 

I  Cteere-4lr.  or  bImi.  • 
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III. 

Upon  a  great  adventure  he  was  bond, 
That  greatest  Gloriana  to  him  gave, 
(That  greatest  glorious  qneene  of  Faerie  lond,) 
To  winne  him  worshippe,  and  her  grace  to  have, 
Which  of  all  earthly  thinges  he  most  did  crave : 
And  ever,  as  he  rode,  his  hart  did  earned 
To  prove  his  puissance  in  battell  brave 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  learne ; 
Upon  his  fbOi  a  Dragon  horrible  and  steame. 

IV. 

A  lovely  Ladie  rode  him  fidre  beside, 
Upon  a  lowly  asse  more  white  then  snow: 
Tet  she  much  whiter;  but  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  vele,  that  whimpied'  was  full  low; 
And  over  all  a  blacke  stole  shee  did  throw: 
As  one  that  inly  moumd,  so  was  she  sad, 
And  haavie  sate  upon  her  palfrey  slow; 
Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had; 
And  by  her  in  a  line  a  milke-white  lamb  she  lad. 

V. 

So  pure  and  innocent,  as  that  same  lambe, 
She  was  in  life  and  every  vertuous  lore; 
And  by  descent  from  royall  lynage  came 
Of  ancient  kinges  and  queenes,  that  had  of  yore 
Their  scepters  stretcht  from  east  to  westerne  shore. 
And  all  the  world  in  their  subjection  held; 
Till  that  infernal  Feend  with  £)ule  uprore 
Forwasteds  all  their  land,  and  them  expeld; 
Whom  to  avenge,  she  had  this  Knight  from  far  compeld. 

VI. 

Behind  her  fhrre  away  a  Dwarfe  did  lag, 
That  lasie  seemd,  in  being  ever  last, 
Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 
Of  needments  at  his  backe.    Thus  as  they  past, 
The  day  with  cloudes  was  suddeine  overcast. 
And  angry  love  an  hideous  storme  of  raine 
Did  poure  into  his  lemans  lap  so  fast, 
That  everie  wight  to  shrowd  it  did  constrain; 
And  this  faire  couple  eke  to  shroud  themselves  wore  fiun.^ 

VII. 

Enforst  to  seeke  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 
A  shadie  grove  not  farr  away  they  spide, 
That  promist  ayde  the  tempest  to  withstand; 
Whose  loflie  trees,  yclad  with  sommers  pride, 
Did  spred  so  broad,  that  heavens  light  did  hide, 
Not  perceabFe  with  power  of  any  starr: 
And  all  within  were  pathes  and  alleles  wide, 


i  au-ne  ^yeara.  <  Whimpled— saUiered,  or  j^latted. 

>  TorTO>tcrt    mnflh  wmatod.   Tlw  prefljc  >bf  la  no  lnteiMiv«^  tnm  the  fluon  and  Oennui  wr^ 
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Unth  ibodng  wome,  and  leading  inwaid  fimr: 
Faize  harbour  that  them  seems;  so  in  thejr  entrad  ar. 

Tin. 

And  fi)orth  they  paase,  with  pleasure  ibrwmid  led, 
loying  to  heare  the  birdes  sweete  harmoiiy, 
Which,  therein  ahrooded  liom  the  tempest  died, 
Seemd  in  their  song  to  soome  the  cruell  sky. 
Much  can  they  praise'  the  trees  so  straight  and  hy, 
The  sayling  pine;  the  cedar  proud  ancf  tall; 
The  Tine-piopp  elme ;  the  poplar  never  dry; 
The  builder  oake,  sole  king  of  forrests  all; 
The  aspine  good  tot  staves;  the  cypiesse  funeraU; 

IX. 

Tlie  laurell,  meed  of  mightie  conquerours 
And  poets  sage;  the  flite  that  weepeth  still; 
The  willow,  wome  of  ibrlome  paramours; 
The  eugh,'  obedient  to  the  benders  will ; 
The  birch  ibr  shaAes ;  the  sallow  for  the  mill ; 
The  mirrhe  sweete-bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound ; 
The  warlike  beech ;  the  ash  for  nothing  ill ; 
The  fruitful!  olive ;  and  the  platane  round ; 
The  carver  holme ;  die  maple  seeldom  inward  sound. 

X. 

Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way, 
Untill  the  blustering  slorme  is  overbftowne; 
When,  weening  to  retume  whence  they  did  stray, 
They  cannot  finde  that  path,  which  first  was  showne, 
But  wander  too  and  fro  in  waies  unknowne. 
Furthest  fiom  end  then,  when  they  neerest  weene-, 
That  makes  them  doubt  their  wits  be  not  their  owne: 
So  many  pathes,  so  many  turnings  scene, 
That,  which  of  them  to  take,  in  diverse  doubt  they  been. 

VNA  FOLLOWBD  BT  TRIE  LION. 

I. 

NonghiP  is  there  under  heaven's  wide  boUowneisa 
That  moves  more  deare  compassion  of  mind, 
Then  beantie  brought  t*  unworthie  wietchednesse 
Throui^  envies  snares,  or  fintunes  freakes  ^nM«<i. 
I,  whether  lately  through  her  biightnes  blynd, 
Or  through  allegeance,  and  fiist  fealty, 
Which  I  do  owe  unto  all  womankynd, 
Feele  my  hart  perst  with  so  great  agony, 
When  SQoh  I  see,  that  all  for  pitty  I  could  dy. 

n. 

And  now  it  is  empasskmed^  so  deepe, 
For  iairest  Unaes  sake^  of  whom  I  sing. 


08'  SPSNSEB^  [ELIZABFIIHy 

That  my  firayle  eies  these  lines  with  teares  do  steepe, 
To  think  how  she  through  guyleful  handeling, 
Though  true  as  touch,*  though  daughter  of  a  king, 
Though  faire  as  ever  living  wight  was  fayre, 
Though  nor  in  word  nor  deede  ill  meriting, 
Is  from  her  Knight  divorced  in  despayre, 
And  her  dew  loves  deryv'd'  to  that  vyle  Witches  shajrre. 

HI. 

Tet  she,  most  faithfiill  Ladie,  all  this  while 
Forsaken,  wofull,  solitarie  mayd, 
,  Far  from  all  peoples  preace,*  as  in  exile, 
In  wildemeeee  and  wastfuU  deserts  strayd, 
To  seeke  her  Knight ;  who,  subtily  betrayd 
Through  that  late  vision  which  th'  Euchaunter  wrought. 
Had  her  abandond :  She,  of  nought  afirayd, 
Throi^^h  woods  and  wastness  wide  him  daily  sought ; 
Tet  wished  tydinges  none  of  him  unto  her  bronglit. 

IT. 

One  day,  nigh  wearie  of  the  yrkesome  way, 
From  her  unhastie  beast  she  did  alight ; 
And  on  the  grasse  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay 
In  secrete  shadow,  far  from  all  mens  sight ; 
From  her  (hyre  head  her  fillet  she  undight,^ 
And  layd  her  stole  aside:  Her  angels  face, 
As  the  great  eye  of  heaven,  shyned  bright. 
And  make  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place ; 
Did  ever  moitall  eyo  behold  such  heavenly  grace  1 

T. 

It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thickest  wood 
A  ramping  lyon^  rushed  snddeinly, 
Hunting  full  greedy  after  salvage  blood : 
Soone  as  the  royall  Virgin  he  did  spy, 
With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily, 
To  have  attonce  devourd  her  tender  corse : 
But  to  the  pray  when  as  he  drew  more  ny. 
His  bloody  rage  aswaged  with  remorse, 
And,  with  tlie  sight  amazd,  forgat  his  furious  ibrse. 

YI. 

Instead  tliereof  he  kist  her  wearie  feet. 
And  lickt  her  lilly  hands  with  iawning  tuiig; 
As*  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weeU 
0  how  can  beautie  maister  the  most  strong, 
And  simple  troth  subdue  avenging  wrong ! 
Whose  yielded  pryde  and  proud  submission, 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  long, 

1  True  u  tooeh— L  e.  true  u  tlie  tonchatone  by  which  other  sxibfttanoe*  are  tried. 

t  ]>a7r¥*d— 4nmaSMTed.  •  Preae»— pren  or  thranf .  « ITiidlght— took  oft 

t  4  tamt/kag  tratu^Vptan  ootUectiwea  the  Hon  to  be  th«  SmcUeh  moanrdlp  the  deftMlcr  of  the 
Silth.  HeeeeMei«tliertoi«prBaentaiiiaii]jiukdcoiira«eoaBpeopl^]UeiheSiiflleh,aiMlt]Mhonaife 
hspayttsUaabetofeiiietberaqMctwUchwoiildbelSBltbysaehapeoide  to  beudy  and  taMeenee. 

6  A»-«i  L.  '  Wcct— vBdentaiid. 
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Her  hart  gan  melt  in  great  compaBskm ; 
And  drizling  teares  did  shed  for  pure  affection. 

TII. 

*^The  lyoo,  lord  of  eyerie  beast  in  field,** 
Quoth  she,  "  his  princely  puissance  doth  abate, 
And  mi^tie  proud  to  bumble  weake  does  yield, 
Forgetfull  of  the  hungry  rage,  which  late 
Him  prickt,  in  pittie  of  my  sad  estate  >— 
But  he,  my  lyon,  and  my  noble  lord. 
How  does  he  find  in  email  hart  to  faala 
Her,  that  him  l0Y*d,  and  ever  most  adoid 
As  the  god  of  my  life  t  why  hath  ha  me  abhofdf 

Till, 

Redonndingi  tears  did  choke  th*  end  of  her  plaint^ 
Which  softly  echoed  from  the  neighbour  wood; 
And,  sad  to  see  her  sorrowfull  constraint, 
The  kingly  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood ; 
With  pittie  calmd,  downe  fell  his  angry  mood. 
At  last,  in  close  hart  shutting  up  her  payne, 
Arose  the  Virgin  home  of  hearenly  brood, 
And  to  her  snowy  palfrey  got  agayne, 
To  seek  her  strayed  Champion  if  she  might  attayne* 

IX. 

The  lyon  would  not  leave  her  desolate, 

But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  gard 

Of  her  chaat  person,  and  a  faythfulJ  mate 

Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard: 

Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward ; 

And,  when  she  wakt,  he  wayted  diligent, 

With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepard : 

From  her  foyre  eyes  he  took  oommand^ment, 

And  ever  by  her  lookes  conceived  her  intent 

Book  I.  Canto  m. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   FRINOE   ARTHUR. 

XXIX. 

At  last  she  cbaunced  by  good  hap  to  meet 
A  goodly  Knight,'  faire  marching  by  the  way. 
Together  with  his  Sqnyre,  arrayed  meet : 
His  glitterand  armour  shined  far  away, 
Like  glatmcing  light  of  Phosbus  brightest  ray; 
From  top  to  toe  no  place  appeared  bare, 
That  deadly  dint  of  Steele  endanger  may : 
Athwart  his  brest  a  bauldrick  brave  he  ware, 
That  shind,  like  twinkling  stars,  with  stones  most  pretions  rare : 

XXX. 

And,  in  the  midst  thereof  one  pretious  stone 

Of  wondrous  worth,  and  eke  of  wondrous  mights, 

1  Bedomidlag— flowlniT' 

t  A  ffoodly  XnighL^Tlil*  Is  Prhiee  ArthDr,  te  wbow  fknttlen  weglteiwie  Bpenter  la  snppoMd  to 
terc  repreacntcd  his  tUtiatrtoiis  Mend,  Sir  FhUlp  Sidney,  whos*  bcantlAll  diancter  sad  splendid 
•fleompHflliiDentB  kindled  a  warmth  of  admlntlon  axnoBff  his  contemporaries,  of  which  we  And  a 
dlflroM  to  oonfOelvc  In  our  colder  and  more  prosalo  age. 
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Shapt  like  a  X<adiea  head,  eicftftding  sbone^ 
Like  Hesperus  einoiigst  die  lesser  lights, 
And  strove  for  to  amaze  the  weaker  sights : 
Thereby  his  mortall  blade  fidl  comely  hong 
In  yrory  sheath,  ycary*d  with  curious  slights,! 
Whose  hilts  were  bumisht  gold ;  and  handle  strong 
Of  mother  perle ;  and  buckled  with  a  golden  tong. 

ZZZI. 

His  haughtie  helmet,  horrid  all  with  gold. 
Both  glorious  brightnesse  and  great  terrour  brodd : 
For  all  the  crest  a  dragon  did  enfold 
With  greedie  pawae,  and  OTer  all  did  spiedd 
His  golden  winges ;  his  dread£iU  hideous  hedd, 
Close  couched  on  the  bever,  seemd  to  throw 
From  flaming  mouth  bright  sparckles  fiery  redd. 
That  suddeine  horronr  to  feint  hartes  did  show; 
And  scaly  tayle  was  stretcht  adowne  his  back  fiill  low. 

ZXXII. 

Upon  the  top  of  all  his  loftie  creet, 

A  bounch  of  heares  disoolourd  dirersly, 

With  sprincled  pearle  and  gold  HtU  riclily  dresi, 
,  Bid  shake,  and  seemd  to  dannce  for  ioUity ; 

Like  to  an  almond  tree  jrmounted  hye 

On  top  of  greene  Selinis'  all  alone, 

With  blossoms  braye  bedecked  daintily; 

Whose  tender  locks  do  tremble  every  one 
At  everio  little  breath,  that  under  heaven  is  blowne. 

Book  1.  Ckalo  VO. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   BXLPH<BBX. 
ZXI. 

Eftsoone*  there  stepped  foorth 
A  goodly  Ladie^  clad  in  hunters  weed. 
That  seemd  to  be  a  woman  of  great  worth. 
And  by  her  stately  portance^  borne  of  heavenly  lurtfa. 

XZII. 

Her  fkce  so  fiure,  as  flesh  it  seemed  not, 
But  hevenly  pourtmict  of  bright  angels  hew, 
Cleare  as  die  skye,  withouten  blame  or  blot, 
Through  goodly  mixture  of  complexions  dew; 
And  in  her  cheekes  the  vermeill  red  did  shew 
Like  roses  in  a  bed  of  lilUes  shed. 
The  which  ambrosiall  odours  from  them  threw, 

1  8l]s1it»~devloeB. 

•  Onene  8ell]iis.p-8el!nit  is  evMenay  tJw  name  of  aoma  bill  or  moimtalii,  whleb  I  do  not  Sad  ta 
any  book  of  refereaca  wltktn  reacb.  Upton,  itranfely  enougb*  aappoaea  It  to  ba  fleUnna,  a  dty  In 
COtela,  to  wbkdi  ba  appUei  an  epttbet,  **ftImon,"appUad  by  Virgil  to  another  dty  of  the  uune  nanM 
In  SIdly.  After  thla  doable  blunder,  be  remarka,  wiUi  amttBlng  ilmpllclty,  *•  The  ilmlle  of  thealnioiid- 
trea  la  exoeedlnf  desaot,  and  much  after  the  eaat  of  that  admired  Image  In  Homer,'*  kc  Todd  ooplea 
tbe  wlKria  wttboat  comment  i    fflMiird.  *  ERaoone— Immediately. 

4  ▲  foodly  Ladle,  kc«— In  tbe  beaoUftil  and  dabonte  portrait  of  Belpboebe,  Speneer  baa  drawn  a 
,  Ilkr*ie8a  of  Queen  BtiaUMtb.  * 
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And  gazers  ftnce  with  doable  pleasure  fed, 
Hable  to  heale  the  sicke  and  to  revive  the  ded. 

XXIII. 

In  her  faire  eyes  two  living  lamps  did  flame, 
Kindled  above  at  th'  Hevenly  Makers  light. 
And  darted  fyrie  beames  out  of  tlie  same, 
So  passing  pei^ant,*  and  so  wondrous  bright, 
That  quite  bereavd  the  rash  bdiolders  sight; 
In  them  the  blinded  god  his  lustful  iyre 
To  kindle  oft  assayd,  but  had  no  might; 
For,  with  dredd  maiestie  and  awfull  yre 
She  broke  his  wanton  darts,  and  quenched  bace  desyve. 

XXIT. 

Her  yvoire  forhead,  fuU  of  bountie  brave. 
Like  a  broad  table  did  itselfe  dispred, 
For  Love  his  loilie  triumphes  to  engrave, 
And  write  the  battailes  of  his  great  godhed: 
All  good  and  honour  might  therein  be  red; 
For  there  their  dwelling  was.    And,  when  she  spake, 
Sweete  wordes,  like  dropping  honny,  she  did  shed; 
And  twixt  the  perles  and  ttibins'  softly  brake 
A  silver  sound,- that  heavenly  musicke  soemd  to  make. 

XXT. 

Upon  her  eyelids  many  Graces  sate, 
Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  browes. 
Working  belgardesS  and  amorous  retrate;^ 
And  everie  one  her  with  a  grace  endowcs, 
And  everie  one  with  meekenesse  to  her  bowes: 
So  glorious  mirrhonr  of  celestiall  grace, 
And  soveraine  moniment  of  mortall  vowes, 
How  shall  frayle  pen  descrive  her  heavenly  iace. 
For  feaie,  through  Mrant  of  skill,  her  beauty  to  disgrace  1 

xxn. 

So  &ire,  and  thousand  thousand  times  more  foire. 
She  seemd,  when  she  presented  was  to  sight ; 
And  was  yclad,  for  heat  of  scorching  aire, 
All  in  a  silken  camus*  Hlly  whight, 
Purfted<^  upon  with  many  a  fblded  plight,'' 
Which  all  above  besprinckled  was  throughout 
With  golden  aygulets,*  that  glistred  bright 
Like  twinckling  starres ;  and  all  the  skirt  about 
Was  hemd  with  golden  Mnge. 

XXX. 

Her  yellow  lockes,*  crisped  like  golden  wyre, 
About  her  shoulders  weren  loo^Iy  shed, 
And,  when  the  winde  emongst  them  did  inspyre,i<' 
They  waved  like  a  penon  wyde  dispred. 

1  Berwnt— plerdiqr-         t  Rubins— rubies.         t  Belgardes— sweet  looks.        4  Bctrat»-plotifr«. 
'  •  Gubus— ttiia  drass.       •  Purfled— embroidered.       T  niclit~platt.       8  Aygvlets— tagfed  points. 

-•  Tbe  ydlow  locks  of  Queen  EHaabcth  enter  liiriBcty  Into  the  desortptSons  of  beanty  t>T  tlie  pdeCs 
ofberriiiii.  lo  inspyre-brctha. 

0» 


And  low  behinda  her  backe  were  scattered : 
And,  whether  art  it  were  or  heedlesse  hap, 
Aa  through  the  flouring  ibrrest  rash  she  fled, 
In  her  rude  heares  sweet  flowres  themselves  did  Iap,i 
And  flourishing  iresh  leayea  and  blossomes  did  enwrap. 

BookIL  Outoin 

THS  CASB   OF  ANOBL8  OYXR  MEN. 

f. 

And  is  there  care  in  heaven  t    And  is  there  love 

In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  bace, 

That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  move! 

There  is :— else  much  more  wretched  were  the  cace 

Of  men  then  beasts :  But  0 !  th'  esceeding  grace 

Of  Highest  God  that  loves  his  creatures  so, 

And  all  his  workes  with  mercy  doth  embrace, 

That  blessed  Angels  he  sends  to  and  fro, 
To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  wicked  Ibe ! 

IX. 

How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 

To  come  to  snooonr  us  that  sotScoor  want! 

How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pineona  cleave 

The  liitting>  skyes,  like  flying  pursuivant, 

Against  ibwle  feendes  to  ayd  us  militant! 

They  for  us  fight,  they  wateh  and  dewly  ward, 

And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant; 

And  all  for  love  and  nothing  for  reward : 
O,  why  should  Hevenly  God  to  men  have  such  regard ! 

Book  H.  Cuto  VUL 

THE   SEASONS. 

nnix. 

So  forth  issew'd  the  Seasons  of  the  yeare: 
First,  lusty  Spring  all  dight^  m  leaves  of  liowxea 
That  freshly  budded  and  new  bloosmes  did  beare^ 
In  which  a  thousand  birds  had  built  their  bowres, 
That  sweetly  sung  to  call  forth  paramours; 
And  in  his  hand  a  iavelxn  he  d^  beare^ 
And  on  his  head  (as  fit  for  warlike  stoures^} 
A  guili^  engraven  morion'  he  did  weare ; 

That  as  some  did  him  love,  so  otheie  did  bim  feare. 


Then  came  the  iolly  Sommer,  being  digfat 
In  a  thin  silken  cassock  colored  greene, 
That  was  unlyned  all,  to  be  more  light: 
And  on  his  head  a  girlond  well  beseene 
He  wore,  from  which,  as  he  had  chaufied^  been, 
The  sweat  did  drop ;  and  in  his  hand  he  bore 
A  bowe  and  shaftes,  as  he  in  forrest  groene 


t  tM»   ■utwiiM  Vtm/amifm.  *  Tiddlnf .  • 

•  owed.  •  BdiiMt.  r  Chaftd, 
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Had  hunted  late  the  Ubbardi  or  the  bore, 
And  now  would  bathe  his  hmbea  with  labor  heated  sore. 

zxx. 

Then  came  the  Antuninc  all  in  yellow  clad, 

As  tliough  he  ioyed  in  his  plentious  store, 

Laden  with  fruits  that  made  him  laugh,  fhll  glad 

That  he  had  banisht  hunger,  which  to-fi>re 

Had  by  &e  belly  oft  him  pinched  sore : 

Upon  hia  head  a  wreath,  that  was  enrold 

With  ears  of  c ^ne  of  every  sort,  he  bore ; 

And  in  his  hand  a  sickle  he  did  holde, 
To  reape  the  ripened  fruits  the  which  the  earth  had  yold.* 

ZXXI. 

Lastly,  came  Winter  cloathed  all  in  frize, 

Chattering  his  teeth  ibr  cold  that  did  him  chill ; 

Whilst  on  his  hoary  beard  his  breath  did  freese, 

And  the  dull  drops,  that  from  his  purpled  bill' 

As  from  a  limbeck*  did  adown  distill: 

In  his  right  hand  a  tipped  stafie  he  held, 

With  which  his  feeble  steps  he  stayed  still  j 

For  he  was  fiiint  with  oold,  and  weak  with  eld  ;* 
That  scarce  his  loosed  liinbes  he  able  was  to  weld.* 

Sook  Tn.  Ctato  TIU 

The  chief  prose  work  of  Spenser  is  his  *  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland.**  It 
ghres  an  excellent  account  of  the  customs,  manners,  and  national  character  of 
the  Irish,  and  there  is  no  contempomry  piece  of  prose  to  compare  with  it  in 
purity.  From  it  we  have  room  to  select  the  following  short  extract,  only 
upon 

1  LeopcnL  >  TMded.  •  Note.  *  Betort  *  Old  age.  •  Widd,  more. 

1  •*!  teve^Brt  flnblied  *Tlie  fterto  CUieeiL.'  I  nrfcr  parted  from  along  poem  with  so  mneh  regret. 
He  ie  a  poet  of  a  meet  mudcel  eex^-of  a  tender  bcart— of  a  pecollarty  aoft,  xteh,  flntlle,  tad  flowery 
tucf,  Ble  Tcne  ahraya  flows  with  eeee  and  naiaxt,  moaC  abnndantty  aad  eweeOy;  Ui  dlCtailoa 
li  not  only  pardonahle,  but  agreeaUe.  Qraadenr  and  energy  are  not  hie  cheracterietle  qoalltlet.  He 
aeene  to  no  a  meet  genuine  poet,  and  to  be  jnstly  placed  after  Shakspcare  and  lOtton,  and  above  aJl 
otter  SngUah  poets.**— Ap  Jkmm  MaekliUo$IL 

"flpenaer  eXeeU  In  the  two  (inalitles  tn  whleh  Chancer  la  most  defldent— Invention  and  Auicy.  The 
tnvenUoa  shown  In  his  aUegortosl  peraonsges  Is  endless,  aa  the  ftincy  ahown  in  hla  deaertptlon  of 
1  Is  goKgeoBs  and  ddlghtfU.   Be  Is  the  poet  of  rosMUioe.   Ho  describes  things  as  tn  a  splendid 


**Bl8  fA"iin**>i!  of  Imngery  Is  wide,  easy,  and  laxnilaxit.  Be  threw  the  soul  of  harmony  Into  om 
verssb  and  made  It  more  warmly,  tenderly,  and  magnlfloenUy  deacrlpUve  than  It  ever  was  betore^  or, 
with  a  few  exoeptiona,  than  It  ever  has  been  abioe.  It  maat  certainly  be  owned  that  bi  deaertptlon 
he  exfalbaa  nothing  of  the  brief  atrokes  and  rObost  power  which  eharacterlie  the  very  greatest 
poets;  bat  we  shal!  nowhere  And  more  airy  and  expansive  image*  of  visionary  tbings,  a  sweeter 
tone  ofaeiiilment,  or  a  Oner  floah  in  the  oolora  of  language,  than  in  thia  Rimena  of  Bnglbh  poetry  .**— 

oiiniii ir*  »K'<M>in,  L  us. 

Ihebcai;  oraartoiw  edition  of  Spenser,  (so  oaDed  heeanse  ft  has  afl  the  notes  of  the  vaHow  com* 
aenteton,)  is  that  of  Todd,  t  vols.  svo.  London,  iMft.  Bead-an  article  on  spenssc's  Minor  loems 
Id  JteCitMpeetlve  Bevlew,  xU.  I4a :  also*  Zdinbargh  Bevlew,  xxlv. :  €UOt  a  brilliant  aerlea  of  popen 
on  Cte  rserle  Qt^n****,  in  Blackwood's  Magaslne,  1SS4  and  isas,  by  Proflesaor  Wttaoa:  alaot  ''O^ 
on  tb€  Facrte  Qneene^**  by  Thomas  Warton. 
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THE   IRISH   BARDS. 

There  is  amongst  the  Irish  a  certain  kind  of  people  called 
BardSf  which  are  to  them  instead  of  poets,  whose  profession  is 
to  set  forth  the  praises  or  dispraises  of  men,  in  their  poems  oi 
rithmes ;  the  which  are  had  in  so  high  regard  and  estimation 
amongst  them,  that  none  dare  displease  them  for  fear  to  run  into 
reproach  through  their  ofience,  and  to  be  made  infamous  in  the 
mouths  of  all  men.  For  their  verses  are  taken  up  with  a  general 
applause,  and  usually  sung  at  all  feasts  and  meetings  by  certain 
other  persons,  whose  proper  function  that  is,  who  also  receive  for 
the  same  great  rewards  and  reputation  amongst  them.      *      • 

Such  poets  as  in  their  writings  do  labor  to  better  the  manners 
of  men,  and  through  the  sweet  bait  of  their  numbers  to  steal  into 
the  young  spirits  a  desire  of  honor  and  virtue,  are  worthy  to  be 
had  in  great  respect.  But  these  Irish  bards  are  for  the  most  part 
of  another  mind,  and  so  far  from  instructing  young  men  in  moral 
discipline,  that  they  themselv^es  do  more  deserve  to  be  sharply 
disciplined :  for  they  seldom  use  to  choose  unto  themselves  the 
doings  of  good  men  for  the  arguments  of  their  poems,  but  whom- 
soever  they  find  to  be  most  licentious  of  hfe,  most  bold  and  law- 
less in  his  doings,  most  dangerous  and  desperate  in  all  parts  of 
disobedience  and  rebellious  disposition;  him  they  set  up  and 
glorify  in  their  rithmes,  him  they  praise  to  the  people,  and  to 
young  men  make  an  example  to  follow. 


RICHARD  HOOKER.     1553—1600. 


Ohi  of  the  most  learned  and  distinguished  pTose  writers  in  tlie  age  of  Eliz- 
abeth, was  RicBABD  HooKKR.  He  was  bom  near  Exeter  In  1553.  His 
parents,  being  poor,  destined  him  for  a  trade  j  but  he  displayed  at  school  so 
much  aptitude  for  learning,  and  gentleness  of  disposition,  that  through  the 
clforts  of  die  bishop  of  Salisbury  he  was  sent  to  Oxford.  Here  he  pursued 
his  studies  with  great  ardor  and  success,  and  became  much  respected  for  his 
modesty,  learning,  and  piety.  In  1577  he  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college, 
and  in  1581  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  church.  Soon  after  this  he  went  to 
preach  in  London,  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  took  lodgings  in  a  house  set  apart 
lor  the  reception  of  the  preachers.  The  hostess,  an  artful  and  designing  woman, 
perceiving  Hooker's  great  simplicity  of  character,  soon  inveigled  him  into  a^ 
marriage  witli  her  daughter,  which  proved  a  source  of  disquiemde  and  vexa- 
tion to  him  throughout  his  life.  He  was  soon  advanced  in  ecclesiastical  pre* 
ferment,  and  made  master  of  the  Temple,  where  he  commenced  his  labors  as 
forenoon  preacher.  But  this  situation  accorded  neither  with  his  temper  nor 
»iis  literary  pursuits,  and  he  petitioned  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
remove  him  to  "some  quiet  parsonage."  He  obtained  his  desire,  and  was 
presented  by  Elizabctli  to  the  rectory  of  Bishop's  Bourne,  in  Kent,  where 
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he  spent  the  lemainder  of  his  life.    He  died  in  1600,  of  pulmonio  dlseaso, 
farought  on  by  an  accidental  cold,  when  only  foity-eeven  yean  of  age. 

Hookers  great  work  is  his  <*  Ecclesiastical  Poli^,"  a  defence  of  the  Chuich 
of  England  against  the  Puritans.    It  doubtless  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  tlmt 
the  office  of  afternoon  lecturer  at  the  Temple  was  filled  by  Walter  Travers, 
of  highly  Galvinistic  views;  while  the  views  of  Hooker,  both  on  church  go- 
TemoiMst  and  doctrines,  were  different   Indeed,  so  avowedly  did  they  preach 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  that  the  remark  was  frequently  made  that  "  the 
Ibrenoon  sermons  spoke  Canterbury,  and  the  afternoon,  Geneva.*'    Such  was 
the  beginning  of  this  great  work,  whkih  is  a  monument  of  the  learning,  saga- 
city,  and  industry  of  the  author,  and  contains  the  most  profound  and  the 
ablest  defence  of  ecclesiastical  establishments  which  has  ever  api>eared.   The 
style  of  the  work,  too,  possesses  some  of  the  highest  characteristics,  perspicuity, 
purity,  and  strength;  though  generally,  from  the  author's  great  fhmiliarity  with 
the  dasaics,  savoring  a  little  too  mtich  of  the  idiom  and  construction  of  the 
haidxL    The  work,  however,  is  not  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  theological 
tnealiae ;  for  it  is  still  referred  to  as  a  great  authority  on  questions  in  the  whole 
range  of  moral  and  philosophical  subjects.    The  praise  that  HaUam  has 
given  him,  is  well  deserved.    *tThe  finest,  as  well  as  the  most  philosophical 
writer  of  die  Elizabethan  period  is  Hooker.    The  first  book  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical PoUty  is  at  this  day  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  eloquence.     Uis 
periods,  indeed,  are  generally  much  too  long  and  too  intricate,  but  portions  of 
diem  are  often  beautifully  rhythmical :  his  language  is  rich  in  English  idiom 
without  vulgarity,  and  in  words  of  a  Latin  sense  wiihout  pedantry.    He  is 
more  nniibrmly  solenm  than  tlie  usage  of  later  times  permits,  or  even  than 
writers  of  that  time,  such  as  Bacon,  conversant  with  mankixid  as  well  as 
bodes,  would  have  reckoned  necessary ;  but  the  example  of  ancient  oraton 
and  philosophers  upon  themes  so  grave  as  those  which  he  discusses,  may 
justify  the  serious  dignity  from  which  he  does  not  depart    Hooker  is,  per- 
haps, the  first  in  England  who  adorned  his  prose  with  the  images  of  poetry; 
but  tins  he  has  done  more  judiciously  and  with  more  moderation  than  others 
of  great  name ;  and  we  must  be  bigots  in  Attic  severity  before  we  can  object 
to  some  of  his  figures  of  speech.*'  > 

The  following  is  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  die  archbishop  when  he 
desired  to  retire  to  the  country  >— 

My  Lord— 

When  I  lost  the  freedom  of  my  cell,  which  was  my  college,  yet 
I  foimd  some  degree  of  it  in  my  quiet  country  parsonage.  But  I 
am  weary  of  the  noise  and  oppositions  of  this  place ;  and  indeed, 
Grod  and  nature  did  not  intend  me  for  contentions,  but  for  study 
and  quietness.     And,  my  lord,  ray  particular  contests  here  with 

1  "  Vtjentan  of  Europe,*'  L  Ml,  Harpefa  edition.  Bead,  alao,  "a  biography  which  cannot  be  ex- 
odled,"  In  old  Izaak  Walton's  Uvea  of  Donne,  Hooker,  Herbert,  ftc— one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  moat 
fevwlte  booka.  **  Lowth,  in  the  preftoe  to  hla  Orammar,  ezpresBea  au  opinion,  that,  in  oorrectaeaa 
■ad  proprtaty  of  language.  Hooker  has  never  been  surpassed,  or  cTcn  eqaalled  by  any  of  his  oon- 
temporariea.  But  amply  as  he  enrtcbed  hla  native  tongue,  he  frequently  presents  the  cumbrous  gait 
and  the  rongh  aspect  of  a  pioneer.  Taylor  surpassed  him  In  oil  the  charms  of  hnaglnatlon^  HaU,  in 
the  sireeCness  and  color  of  his  thoughts;  Barrow,  in  the  illomination  of  his  argument.    But  Hooker 

fwyrtM  f|yw»  all  in  mvacidar  rigor.   To  his  oontroversy  with  Travers  we  owe  the  immortal  Polity. 

We  Cnni  tP  hla  worlu,  m  to  some  mighty  bulwark  against  infidelity,  hnpregnable  to  the  aaaaolU 

oti 
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Mr.  Traven,  have  proved  the  more  unpleasant  to  me,  because  I 
believe  him  to  be  a  good  man ;  and  that  belief  hath  occasioned 
roe  to  examine  mine  own  conscience  concerning  his  opinions. 
And  to  satisfy  that,  I  have  consuhed  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  other 
laws,  both  human  and  divine,  whether  the  conscience  of  him,  and 
others  of  his  judgment,  ought  to  be  so  far  complied  with  by  us,  as 
to  alter  our  frame  of  church-government,  our  manner  of  God's 
worship,  our  praising,  and  praying  to  Him,  and  our  established 
ceremonies,  as  oilen  as  their  tender  consciences  shall  require  us. 
And  in  this  examination  I  have  not  only  satisfied  myself,  but 
have  begun  a  treatise,  in  which  I  intend  the  satisfaction  of  others, 
by  a  demonstration  of  the  reasonableness  of  our  laws  of  ecclesi- 
astical polity.  But,  my  lord,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  finish  what 
I  have  begun,  unless  I  be  removed  into  some  quiet  parsonage, 
where  I  may  see  Gkni's  blessings  spring  out  of  my  mother  eaith, 
and  eat  my  own  bread  in  peace  and  privacy :  a  place  where  I 
may,  without  disturbance,  meditate  my  approaching  mortality,  and 
that  great  account,  which  all  fiesh  must  give  at  the  last  day  to  the 
God  of  all  spirits. 

THE   NECESSFTY   AND   MAJESTY   OF   LAW. 

» 

The  stateliness  of  houses,  the  goodliness  of  trees,  when  we  be- 
hold them,  deiighteth  the  eye ;  but  that  foundation  which  beareth 
up  the  one,  that  root  which  ministreth  unto  the  other  nou- 
rishment and  life,  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  concealed ;  and 
if  there  be  occasion  at  any  time  to  search  into  it,  such  labor  is  then 
more  necessary  than  pleasant,  both  to  them  which  undertake  it, 
and  for  the  lookers  on.  In  like  manner,  the  use  and  benefit  of 
good  laws  all  that  live  under  them  may  enjoy  with  delight  and 
comfort,  albeit  the  grounds  and  first  original  causes  from  whence 
they  have  sprung  be  unknown,  as  to  the  greatest  part  of  men 
they  are. 

Since  the  time  that  God  did  first  proclaim  the  edicts  of  his  law 
upon  the  world,  heaven  and  earth  have  hearkened  unto  his  voice, 
and  their  labor  hath  been  to  do  his  will.  Ht  made  a  law  for  the 
rain ;  he  gave  his  decree  unto  the  sea,  that  the  waters  shotild  not 
pass  his  commandment.  Now,  if  nature  should  intermit  her 
course,  and  leave  altogether,  though  it  were  for  a  while,  the  ob- 
servation of  her  own  laws ;  if  those  principal  and  mother  elements 
of  the  world,  whereof  all  things  in  this  lower  world  are  made, 
should  lose  the  Qualities  which  now  they  have ;  if  the  frame  of 
ihat  heavenly  area  erected  over  our  heads  should  loosen  and  dis- 
solve itself;  if  celestial  spheres  should  forget  their  wonted  mo- 
uons,  and  by  irregular  volubility  turn  themselves  any  way  as  it 
might  happen ;  ii  the  prince  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  which  now. 
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as  a  giant,  doth  run  his  unwearied  course,  should,  as  it  were* 
through  a  languishing  faintness,  begin  to  stand  and  to  rest  him- 
self; if  the  moon  should  wander  from  her  beaten  way,  the  times 
and  seasons  of  the  year  blend  themselves  by  disordered  and  con- 
fused mixture,  the  winds  breathe  out  their  last  gasp,  the  clouds 
yield  no  rain,  the  earth  be  defected  of  heavenly  influence,  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  pine  away,  as  children  at  the  withered  breasts 
of  their  mother,  no  longer  able  to  yield  them  relief;  what  would 
become  of  man  himself,  whom  these  things  do  now  all  serve  ?  See 
we  not  plainly,  that  obedience  of  creatures  unto  the  law  of  nature 
is  the  stay  of  the  whole  world  ? 

Of  Law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than  that  her  seat 
is  the  bosom  of  Grod ;  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world.  All 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage ;  tne  very  least  as  feel- 
ing her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power. 
Both  angels  and  men,  and  creatures  of  what  condition  soever i 
though  each  in  difi*erent  sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform 
consent,  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy. 

SUDDEN   DEATH   NOT  DESIRABLE. 

Death  is  that  which  all  men  sufl!er,  but  not  all  men  with  one 
mind,  neither  all  men  in  one  manner.  For  being  of  necessity  a 
thing  common,  it  is  through  the  manifold  persuasions,  dispositions, 
and  occasions  of  men,  with  equal  desert  both  of  praise  and  dis- 
praise, shunned  by  some,  by  others  desired.  So  that  absolutely 
we  caimot  disconmiend,  we  cannot  absolutely  approve,  either 
willingness  to  live,  or  forwardness  to  die.  And  concerning  the 
ways  of  death,  albeit  the  choice  thereof  be  only  in  his  hands  who 
alone  hath  power  over  all  flesh,  and  unto  whose  appointment  we 
ought  with  patience  meekly  to  submit  ourselves,  (for  to  be  agents 
Toluntarily  in  our  own  destruction,  is  against  both  God  and  na- 
ture ;)  yet  there  is  no  doubt,  but  in  so  great  variety,  our  desires 
will  and  may  lawfully  prefer  one  kind  before  another.  Is  there 
any  man  of  worth  and  virtUe,  although  not  instructed  in  the  school 
of  Christ,  or  ever  taught  what  the  soundness  of  religion  meaneth, 
that  had  not  rather  end  the  days  of  this  transitory  life,  as  Cyrus 
in  Xenophon,  or  in  Plato,  Socrates,  is  described,  than  to  sink  down 
with  them,  of  whom  Elihu  hath  said.  Momenta  morientur,^  there 
IS  scarce  an  instant  between  their  flourishing  and  not  being !  But 
let  us  which  know  what  it  is  to  die  as  Absalom,  or  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  died,  let  us  beg  of  Grod,  that  when  the  hour  of  our  rest 
is  come,  the  patterns  of  our  dissolution  may  be  Jacob,  Moses, 
/ashua^  David;  who,  leisureably  ending  their  lives  in  peace, 
mjed  for  the  mercies  of  God  to  come  upon  their  posterity  ;  re- 

1  Job  xxxtr.  M :  "InamomeBttboIltlMydie.'* 
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plenished  the  hearts  of  the  nearest  unto  them  with  words  of  me- 
morable consolation ;  strengthened  men  in  the  fear  of  Giod ;  gave 
them  wholesome  instructions  of  life,  and  confirmed  them  in  true 
religion ;  in  sum,  taught  the  world  no  less  virtuously  how  to  die* 
than  they  had  done  before  how  to  live.*  "V 

THE  EXCBLLENCT  OF  THE  PSALMS. 

The  choice  and  flower  of  all  things  profitable  in  other  books, 
the  Psalms  do  both  more  briefly  contain,  and  more  movingly  also 
express,  by  reason  of  that  poetical  form  wherewith  they  are 
written.     The  ancients,  when  they  speak  of  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
used  to  fall  into  large  discourses,  showing  how  this  part  above  the 
rest  doth  of  purpose  set  forth  and  celebrate  all  the  considerations 
and  operations  which  belong  to  God;   it  magnifieth  the  holy 
meditations  and  actions  of  divine  men ;  it  is  of  things  heavenly 
an  universal  declaration,  working  in  them  whose  hearts  God  in- 
spireth  with  the  due  consideration  thereof,  an  habit  or  disposition 
of  mind  whereby  they  are  made  fit  vessels,  both  for  receipt  and 
for  delivery  of  whatsoever  spiritual  perfection.     What  is  there 
necessary  for  man  to  know  which  the    Psalms  are  not  able  to 
teach  ?     They  are  to  beginners  an  easy  and  familiar  introduction, 
a  mighty  augmentation  of  all  virtue  and  knowledge  in  such  as  are 
entered  before,  a  strong  confirmation  to  the  most  perfect  amongst 
others.     Heroical  magnanimity,  exquisite  justice,  grave  modera- 
tion, exact  wisdom,  repentance  unfeigned,  unwearied  patience, 
the  mysteries  of  God,  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  the  terrors  of  wrath, 
the  comforts  of  Grace,  the  works  of  Providence  over  this  world, 
and  the  promised  joys  of  that  world  which  is  to  come,  all  good 
necessarily  to  be  either  known,  or  done,  or  had,  this  one  celestial 
fountain  yieldeth.    Let  there  be  any  grief  or  disease  incident  unto 
the  soul  of  man,  any  wound  or  sickness  named,  for  which  there 
is  not  in  this  treasure-house  a  present  comfortable  remedy  at  all 
times  ready  to  be  found.     Hereof  it  is,  that  we  covet  to  make  the 
Psalms  especially  familiar  unto  all.     This  is  the  very  cause  why 
we  iterate  the  Fsalms  oftener  than  any  other  part  of  Scripture 
besides ;  the  cause  wherefore  we  inure  the  people  together  with 
their  minister,  and  not  the  minister  alone,  to  read  them  as  other 
parts  of  Scripture  he  doth.* 


1  lite  fMMler  bera  It  reminded  of  the  llaei  of  Tkkell  on  the  dmtfa  of  Addlaoiw- 

«<He  Uugfat  Hi  bow  to  Uto,  and  0 1  too  high 
The  piioo  of  knowledge,  taught  us  how  to  die.** 
•  The  heet  edition  of  Hooker**  works  b  that  by  Ktible,  >  toIs^  the  author  of  the  «Cbz1a(Jan  Tear»* 
and  the  writer  of  a  Taloable  article  on  ncred  poetry  In  the  ltd  toI.  of  (lie  ttnaiterty  Berlew.  For 
an  aeoonnt  of  the  traeta  wlJeh  gave  rise  to  Hookcf**  great  work^hla  BodealaattBal  Pollt]f-«e 
Veto**  *«  Aneodotet  of  Lltenturih''  L  19-ts. 
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ENGLISH  MINSTRELST.i 

Tbs  Sifiiistrels  were  a  class  of  men  in  the  middle  ages,  who  subsisted  by 
Uw  axts  of  poetry  and  music ;  who  went  about  from  place  to  place,  and  offered 
their  poetical  and  musical  wares  whereyer  they  could  find  a  market.  Tliey 
appear  to  have  accompanied  their  songs  with  mimicry  and  action,  and  in 
short  to  baye  practised  such  various  means  of  diverting,  as  were  much  ad- 
mired in  those  rude  times,  and  supplied  the  want  of  more  refined  entertain- 
ment. These  arts  rendered  them  extremely  popular  and  acceptable  wherever 
they  went.  No  great  scene  of  festivity  was  considered  complete  that  whs 
not  set  off  with  the  exercise  of  their  talents ;  and  so  long  as  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  existed,  with  which  their  songs  were  so  much  in  keeping,  they  were 
protected  and  caressed. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Minstrels,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  thing  satisfactory. 
The  term  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  msawAtr  or  fwtw'rfeffttt,  **an 
attendant,"  **  an  assistant,"  as  the  Minstrels  were  attendant  upon  persons  of 
rank,  and  assistants  at  their  entertainments.  But  whatever  may  be  said  of 
their  oxigin,  the  Minstrels  continued  a  distinct  order  of  men  till  centuries  after 
the  Norman  conquest,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  most  of  the  fine  old 
ballads  in  English  Literature,  were  not  only  sung,  but  in  many  cases  written 
by  the  professed  MinstreL 

There  are  many  incidents  in  early  English  history  which  sIkxw  how  nu- 
merous was  this  body  of  men,  and  in  what  high  estimation  they  were  held. 
The  one  most  familiar,  is  that  of  King  Alfred's  entering  the  Danish  camp,  in 
the  disguise  of  a  harper.  Though  known  by  his  dialect  to  be  a  Saxon,  the 
character  he  assumed  procured  him  a  hospitable  reception.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  entertain  the  Danish  princes  at  their  table,  and  stayed  among  them 
long  enough  to  observe  all  their  movements,  and  to  plan  that  assault  which 
resulted  in  their  overthrow.  So  also  the  story  of  Blondell's  going  unliarmed 
over  Europe,  in  search  of  Richard  L,  goes  to  prove  the  same  fact^-the  high 
estimation  in  which  the  Minstrel  in  early  times  was  held. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IL  (1307 — 1327)  such  extensive  privileges  were 
claimed  by  Minstrels,  and  by  dissolute  persons  assuming  their  cliaracter,  that 
they  became  a  public  grievance,  and  their  liberties  were  restricted  by  express 
statute.  Finally,  in  the  39th  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  (1507,)  this  class 
of  persons  had  to  sunk  in  public  estimation,  that  a  statute  was  passed  by 
which  **  Minstrels,  wandering  abroad,  were  Included  among  rogues,  vaga- 
Vmds,  and  sturdy  be^ars,"  and  were  adjudged  to  be  punished  as  such. 

SIR   PATRICK  8PENS. 

This  ballad  lays  claim  to  a  high  and  remote  antiquity.  There  are  different 
opinions  as  to  its  origin,  which  the  reader  may  see  stated  in  Sir  Walter  Scott^s 
"Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border."  The  probability  is,  that  it  is  founded  on 
authentic  history,  and  that  it  records  the  melancholy  and  disastrous  fate  of 
that  gallant  band  which,  about  the  year  1280,  followed  in  the  suite  of  Mar- 
garet daughter  of  Alexander  the  Third  of  Scotland,  when  she  was  espoused 


1  B«d— Fferey's  **BeUqiiea  of  Andent  EnffUah  Poetry^— MoUierwell'i  •<  Ancient  and  Modem  Way 
atretaf"— Sb*  Wattor  Soott's  **  Mlnstrday  of  Uie  Beottlah  Border**— Tbe  '*Bcok  of  the  BrIUah  Ballads'* 
•Jkiri'a  •'Collection  of  Soncs  and  BaHada.'' 
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to  Erie  of  Norway.  Acoording  to  Fordun,  the  old  Scottish  historian,  many 
distrnguished  nobles  accompanied  her  in  this  expedition  to  Norway,  to  graco 
her  nuptials,  several  of  whom  perished  in  a  storm  while  on  their  return  to 
Scotland. 

The  king'sits  in^DunfemAine  town,^ 

I>rinking\the  bludefred  winefc    . 
''O  wheretwiU  HgetUVsl^edlyl  skipper' 

To  sail^this  newl8hiptOi|mino1" 

O  up^nd  spake  Vn  eldbm  knight,\ 

Sat  atXthe  king'^  right  knec^ 
''Sir  Pa\rick  Spen^is  the'besAsgilor 

That  etrer  sailed  ftlie  sea.t 

Our  king  has  written  a  braid'  letter, 

And  sealed  it  with  his  hand. 
And  sent  it  to  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 

Was  walking  on  the  strand. 

"  To  Noroway,  to  Noroway, 

To  Noroway  o'er  the  facm ; 
The  king^s  daughter  of  Noroway, 

'Tis  thou  maun  bring  her  hame  P 

The  first  word  that  Sir  Patrick  read, 

Sae  loud  loud  laughed  he ; 
The  neist  word  that  Sir  Patrick  read, 

The  tear  blindit  his  e'e. 

**  O  wha  is  this  has  done  this  deed, 

And  tauld  the  king  o'  me, 
To  send  us  out  at  this  time  of  the  year, 

To  sail  upon  the  sea? 

"  Be  it  wind,  be  it  weet,  be  it  hail,  be  it  sleet. 

Our  ship  must  sail  the  faem ; 
The  king's  daughter  of  Noroway, 

'TIS  we  must  fetch  her  hame.'' 

They  ho3r86d  their  sails  on  Monenday  morn, 

Wi'  a'  the  speed  they  may; 
They  hae  landed  in  Noroway 

Upon  a  Wodensday. 

They  hadna  been  a  week,  a  week 

In  Noroway,  but  twae, 
When  that  the  lords  o'  Noroway 

Began  aloud  to  say: 

**Te  Scott  ishmen  spend  a'  our  king's  gowd* 

And  a*  our  queenis  fee.** 
**  Ye  lie,  ye  lie,  ye  liars  loud  I 

Fu'  loud  I  hear  ye  lie  1 

1  flkUAal  nBEinar.  i  Broid,  larga.  •  Ooil. 
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"  For  I  hae  brcmgfat  as  much  wbite  monie 

As  gane'  my  men  and  me, — 
And  I  hae  brought  a  half-fbu'  o*  gude  red  gowd 

Oat  owre  the  sea  wi'  me. 

**  Make  ready,  make  ready,  my  merrymen  aM 

Our  gude  ship  sails  the  mom." 
"  Now,  ever  alake  I  my  master  dear, 

I  fear  a  deadly  storm  1 

*  I  saw  the  new  moon,  late  yestreen, 

Wi'  the  aald  moon  in  her  arm ; 
And  if  we  gang  to  sea,  master, 

I  fear  we'll  come  to  harm." 

They  hadna  sailed  a  league,  a  leaguei 

A  league,  but  barely  three. 
When  the  liA'  grew  dark,  and  the  wind  blew  load, 

And  gurty  grow  the  sea. 

The  ankers  brak,  and  the  topmasts  lap,^ 

It  was  sic  a  deadly  storm ; 
And  the  waves  came  o^er  the  broken  ship 

Till  a^  her  sides  were  torn. 

**  O  where  will  I  get  a  gude  sailor 

To  take  my  helm  in  hand, 
Till  I  get  up  to  the  tall  topmast, 

To  see  if  I  can  spy  land  V^ 

**  O  here  am  I,  a  sailor  gude. 

To  take  the  helm  in  lianil, 
Till  you  go  up  to  the  tall  topmast,-^ 

But  I  fear  you'll  ne'er  spy  land." 

He  hadna  gane  a  step,  a  step, 

A  step,  but  barely  ane, 
When  a  boult^  flew  out  of  our  goodly  ship. 

And  the  salt  sea  it  came  in. 

"  Gae  fetch  a  web  o'  the  silken  claith, 

Another  o*  tlie  twine, 
And  wap  them  into  our  ship*s  side, 

And  letna  the  sea  come  in."^ 

They  fetched  a  web  o^  the  silken  claith, 

Another  o'  the  twine. 
And  they  wapped  them  roun'  that  gude  ship's  side, 
lui  still  the  sea  came  in. 


1  Bofl^  *  "Rie  elgbth  part  of  a  peek.  t  iky.  Bpnukk 

t  If  H  ••bolt  flew  out,**  of  ooune  a  plank  moat  have  ttarted. 

•  In  oom  of  Gook*«  Toyagea,  when  a  loak  eooU  not  be  got  at  liiMde^  a  aail  waa  bnnii^t  nnder  Um 
^lileh  liy  tna  pnomra  of  Ito  tMwaa  tovead  tatatkeboKandpraToiitadtlieaBtryori 
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O  laith '  laith  were  our  gude  Scots  lords 

To  weet  their  cork-heeled  shoon  !* 
But  Lang  or  a'  the  play  was  played. 

They  wat  their  hats  aboon.' 

And  mony  was  the  feather-bed 

That  floated  on  the  faem ; 
And  mony  was  the  gude  lord's  son 

That  never  mair  came  hame. 

The  ladyes  wrang  their  fingers  white, — 

The  maidens  tore  their  hair ; 
A'  for  the  sake  of  their  true  loves,— 

For  them  they'll  see  na  mair. 

O  lang  lang  may  the  ladyes  sit, 

Wi'  their  fans  into  their  hand. 
Before  they  see  Sir  Patrick  Spens 

Come  sailing  to  the  strand ! 

And  lang  lang  may  the  maidens  sit, 

Wi'  their  gowd  kaims  in  their  hair, 
A*  waiting  for  their  ain  dear  loves, — 

For  them  they'll  see  na  mair. 

O  forty  miles  off  Aberdeen 

rns  fiAy  &thoms  deep, 
And  there  lies  gude  Sir  Patrick  Spens 

Wi'  the  Soots  lords  at  his  feet 

CHEVT-CHASE. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  English  Ballads,  is  that  of  <*  Chevy-Chase." 
Like  one  of  the  paintings  of  the  old  masters,  the  more  it  is  read  the  more  it 
is  admired.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  "  Defence  of  Poesy,"  says,  **  I  never 
heard  the  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas,  that  I  found  not  my  heart  more 
moved  than  with  a  trumpet"  ^  Its  subject  is  this.  It  was  a  regulation  be- 
tween those  who  lived  near  the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland,  that  neither 
party  should  hunt  in  the  other's  domains  without  leave.  Tliere  had  long 
been  a  rivalship  between  the  two  martial  families,  Percy  of  Northumberland 
and  Douglas  of  Scotland,  and  the  former  had  vowed  to  hunt  for  three  days  in 
the  Scottish  border,  withoi^  asking  leave  of  Earl  Douglas,  who  was  lord  of 
the  soil.  Douglas  did  not  fail  to  resent  tlie  insult,  and  endeavor  to  repel  the 
intruders  by  force,  which  brought  on  the  sharp  conflict  which  the  ballad  so 
graphically  describes.  It  took  place  in  the  region  of  the  Cheviot  Hills, 
whence  its  name. 

1  Loath.  •  Shoes, 

s  Another  mdinf  to— <*Tbelr  hair  was  wat  abooii;f  thatia,  they  who  were  at  llrat  loath  to  wet 
their  ahoea,  were  entirely  immeraed  in  the  sea  and  drowned. 
4  The  ballad  of  which  Sidney  here  apeak*  la  the  andant  one^  beginnings 

The  Peraft  owt  of  yorthombartande, 
And  a  vowe  to  Ood  majrd  be. 
Bo*,  the  apeOlng  to  ao  very  anttquated  that  I  have  given  the  more  modem  one^  the  same  that  Addtoon 
saa  crttletoed  In  nnmbera  70  and  74  of  the  Spectator. 
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God  prosper  long  our  noble  king. 

Our  lives  and  safeties  all ; 
A  wofiil  hunting  once  there  did 

In  Chevy-Ghase  be&U ; 

To  drive  the  deer  with  honnd  and  born, 

Earl  Percy  took  his  way ; 
The  child  may  me  that  is  unborn, 

The  hunting  of  that  day. 

The  stout  Earl  of  Northumberland 

A  TOW  to  God  did  make, 
His  pleasure  in  the  Scottish  woods 

Three  summer's  days  to  take ; 

The  chiefest  harts  in  Chevy-Chase 

To  kill  and  bear  away. 
These  tidings  to  Earl  Douglas  oame, 

In  ScoUand  where  he  lay : 

Who  sent  Earl  Percy  present  word, 

He  would  prevent  his  sport 
The  English  Earl,  not  fearing  that, 

Did  to  the  woods  resort 

^       With  fifteen  hundred  bow^nen  bold, 
All  chosen  men  of  might, 
Who  knew  full  well  in  time  of  need 
To  aim  their  sbaAs  aright 

The  gallant  greyhounds  swiftly  nm, 

To  cliase  the  fallow-deer : 
On  Monday  they  began  to  hunt. 

Ere  daylight  did  appear ; 

And  long  befbre  high  noon  they  had 

An  hundred  &X  bucks  slain ; 
ThQp  having  dined,  the  drovers  went 

To  rouse  tlie  deer  again. 

The  bow-men  muster'd  on  the  hills. 

Well  able  to  endure ; 
Their  backsides  all,  with  special  care, 

That  day  were  guarded  sure. 

The  hounds  ran  swifUy  through  tho  woods, 

The  nimble  deer  to  take. 
That  with  their  cries  the  hills  and  dales 

An  echo  shrill  did  make. 

Lord  Percy  to  the  quarry  went, 

To  view  the  slaughter'd  deer ; 
Quoth  he,  Earl  Douglas  promised 

This  day  to  meet  me  here: 

But  if  I  thought  he  would  not  oome. 

No  longer  would  I  stay. 
With  that,  a  bmve  .young  gentleman 

Thus  to  tiie  Earl  did  say: 

H  Ify 
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Lo,  yonder  doth  Earl  Douglas  oooie, 

His  men  in  armor  bright; 
Full  twenty  hundred  Scottish  spears 

All  marching  in  our  sightj 

All  men  of  pleasant  Tivydale, 
Fast  by  the  river  Tweed : 

0  cease  your  sports,  Earl  Percy  said, 
And  take  your  bows  with  speed: 

And  now  with  me,  my  countiymen, 

Tour  courage  forth  advance ; 
For  there  was  never  champion  yet, 

In  Scotland  or  in  France, 

That  ever  did  on  horseback  come, 
But  if  my  hap  it  were, 

1  durst  encounter  man  for  man, 
With  him  to  break  a  spear. 

Earl  Douglas  on  his  milk-white  steed. 

Most  like  a  baron  bold. 
Rode  foremost  of  his  company, 

Whose  armor  shone  like  gold. 

Show  me,  said  he,  whose  men  yon  be 
That  hunt  so  boldly  here,  ^ 

That,  without  my  consent,  do  ohase 
And  kill  my  fiiUow-deer. 

» 

The  first  man  that  did  answer  make, 

Was  noble  Percy  he ; 
Who  said,  We  list  not  to  declare, 

Nor  show  whose  men  we  be : 

Yet  we  will  spend  oiur  dearest  blood 

Thy  chiefest  harts  to  slay. 
Then  Douglas  swore  a  solemn  oath,^ 

And  thus  in  rage  did  say. 

Ere  thus  I  will  out-braved  be. 

One  of  us  two  shall  die : 
I  know  thee  well,  an  earl  thou  art; 

Lord  Percy,  so  am  L 

But  trust  me,  Percy,  pity  it  were^ 

And  great  offence  to  kill 
Any  of  these  our  guiltless  men, 

For  they  have  done  no  ilL 

Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try, 

And  set  our  men  aside, 
Accurst  be  he,  Earl  Percy  said, 

By  whom  this  is  denied. 

Then  stepped  a  gallant  squire  ibrtfa, 

Witherington  was  his  name, 
Who  said,  I  would  not  have  it  tokl 

To  Henry  our  king  for  shame, 
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That  e'er  ray  captain  fdii^it  oii  f<K»t, 

And  I  stood  looking  on; 
Ton  be  two  earb,  said  Witherington, 

And  I  A  squire  alone : 

m  do  the  best  that  do  I  may, 

While  I  have  power  to  stand : 
While  I  have  power  to  wield  my  sword, 

ril  fight  with  heajt  and  hand. 

Our  Engliah  archers  bent  theb  bows. 

Their  hearts  were  good  and  true ; 
At  the  first  flight  of  arrows  sent, 

Full  fourscore  Scots  they  slew. 


They  closed  fiill  &st  on  every  side, 
No  slackness  there  was  found ; 

And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 
Lay  gasping  on  the  ground. 

O  dear  1  it  was  a  grief  to  see, 
And  likewise  for  to  hear, 

The  cries  of  men  lying  in  their  gore. 
And  scatter'd  here  and  there. 


This  fight  did  last  from  break  of  day 

Till  setting  of  the  sun; 
For  when  they  rung  the  evening-bell, 

The  battle  scarce  was  done. 

With  stout  Earl  Percy,  there  was  slain 

Sir  John  of  Egerton, 
Sir  Robert  Ratclifi^  and  Sir  John, 

Sir  James  that  bold  baron: 

And  with  Sir  George  and  stout  Sir  James, 
Both  knights  of  good  account, 

Good  Sir  Ralph  Raby  there  was  slain, 
Whose  prowess  did  surmount 

For  Witherington  needs  must  I  wail, 

As  one  in  doleful  dumps ;  ^ 
For  when  his  legs  were  smitten  o^ 

He  fought  upon  his  stumps. 

Of  fifteen  hundred  Englishmen, 
Went  home  but  fifty-three ; 


1  L  c  "I*  «■  ^^"^  **  '^ ooaeern,  mut laxBent»   Ite  oonatmctloa  hen  1mm  goianllj bMn 
oUlQi.i«M4  **woAil  dinapa.»  TteoonetpondtafTefMlntlwoU  taOftdi 

"Iwr  Wetlmfryugton  my  harta  wm  w<s 
Tlat  ever  he  alayne  sluildB  b«; 
Vor  whtn  both  hia  laggla  weer  hewyae  la  to^ 
Tct  lie  knyled  and  Jbnght  on  hyi  kne." 
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The  rest  were  slain  in  Chevy-Chaae, 
Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Next  day  did  many  widows  come, 

Their  husbands  to  bewail ; 
They  washed  their  wounds  in  brinish  tears, 

But  all  would  not  prevaiL 

Their  bodieSj  bathed  in  purple  gore, 

They  bare  with  them  away : 
They  Idss'd  them  dead  a  thooaand  tim^ 

tie  they  were  clad  in  day. 


God  save  our  king,  and  bless  this  land 

With  plenty,  joy,  and  peace ; 
And  grant  henceforth,  that  foul  debats 

Twizt  noblemen  may  cease. 

*■ 

TRS   TWO   C0R91S8.* 

There  were  two  corbies  sat  on  a  tree 

Large  and  black  as  black  might  be  \ 

And  one  the  other  gan  say, 

Where  shall  we  go  and  cUne  t&<lay? 

Shall  we  go  dine  by  the  wild  salt  sea? 

Shall  we  go  dine  *neath  the  greenwood  tree? 

As  I  sat  on  the  deep  9ea  sand, 
I  saw  a  fiiir  ship  nigh  at  land, 
I  waved  my  wings,  I  bent  my  beak, 
The  ship  sunk,  and  I  heard  a  shriek ; 
There  they  lie,  one,  two,  and  ^iree, 
I  shal^dine  by  the  wild  sah  sea. 

Come,  I  will  show  ye  a  sweeter  sight, 

A  lonesome  glen,  and  a  new-slain  knight; 

His  blood  yet  on  the  grass  is  hot. 

His  sword  halMrawn,  his  shafts  unsho^ 

And  no  one  kens  that  he  lies  there. 

But  his  hawk,  his  hound,  and  his  lady  fidr. 

His  hound  is  to  the  hunting  gane. 
His  hawk  to  fetch  the  wild  fowl  hame, 
His  lady's  away  Mrith  another  mate. 
So  we  shall  make  our  dinner  sweet; 
Our  dniner's  sure,  our  feasting  free, 
Come,  and  dine  by  the  greenwood  tree. 

Ye  shall  sit  on  his  white  hauae-bane,' 
I  will  pick  out  his  bony  blue^een ; 
Ye'U  take  a  tress  of  his  yellow  hair. 
To  theak  yere  nest  when  it  grows  bare ; 
The  gowden'  down  on  his  young  chin 
Will  do  to  lewe  my  young  ones  in. 


1  One  of  tte  Ufcwt  poetical  md  pietaveeqpw 
•  The  nttkrbott^—tL  phnm  ft>r  the  neek. 
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O,  cauld  and  bare  will  his  bed  be, 
When  winter  stozms  sing  in  the  tree ; 
At  hifl  head  a  tor^  at  his  feet  a  stone. 
He  will  Bleep,  nor  hear  the  maiden's  moan  j 
O'er  his  white  bones  the  birds  shall  flj, 
The  wild  deer  bound,  and  foxes  cry. 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH.1     1533—1603. 

Thx  pretensions  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth  to  poetic  genius  are  about  as  valid  as 
her  pretensions  to  beauty;  yet  she  loved  to  be  flattered  for  both,  as  much  as  fi>r 
her  classical  attainments,  which  she  really  possessed.  The  desire  of  shining 
as  a  poetess  wns  one  of  her  weaknesses;  and  her  vanity,  no  doubt,  made  her 
regard  as  tributes  justly  paid,  the  extravagant  praises  which  the  courtiers 
and  writers  of  her  age  lavished  on  her  royal  ditties. 

We  have  but  very  little  of  her  poetry:  the  best  piece,  perhaps,  is  ona 
which  shows  that,  notwithstanding  her  maidenly  stateliness  and  prudery, 
she  was  not  altogether  a  stranger  to  the  tender  passion. 

TBRSES   ON   HSR   OWN   FEELINGS.' 

I  omiXTx,  and  dare  not  show^my  discontent, 
I  love^  and  yet  am  forced  \o  seem  to  nate ; 


I  R  would  of  ooorw  b«  fanponlblA  here  to  |lTe  a  mere  oitflliia  of  Xttabeth**  Uft^  ao  fUt  of  taq^or^ 
satercnta.  Apy  good  htrtory  of  Engtond  may  be  reed  tor  the  requUlto  Inlbreiation.  Ofttwemaller 
MelMlee,  Ketflitley'i  te  tbe  beet  Head,  also,  a  weO-wrltten  life  in  Vra.  StrleUaiid'i  '*Lhree  of  tin 
OoecBa  of  Enilaiid.'*  UiDr.  Dcake*B  **8liak«pcareaiidUeTbiWB,'' wfllbelbBiidBone  InterBettaf 
paitleiilara  of  her  attalamesta,  doooeetlc  babtta,  lore  of  dreee,  -raalty,  jeakmey,  and  her  ftadneaa  ftr 
the  dreina  and  the  bratal  ahow  of  beartattfaag,  te.  ke, 

■  Ihaee  -rcraea  flret  appeared  in  print  ta  **Head]ey'e  Ana  Sng.  Poet**   Tbey  were  traaeerftsA 

fkem  amannacrlpt  In  the  Aabmolean  Viueam.    Untortunately,  tbe  most  tanportaot  wont  la  half  ol»> 

Btereted— "  upon  IfonxH- a  departure  ;**  bat  tbe  flbDowtng  account  from  the  old  chronicler  Stow  ehowa 

pretty  coadnatrdy  that,  ft  refere  to  the  Dnke  of  Aleneon.    **Tbeae  Lorde  (the  Ambaaaadon  firom 

ynae%)  after  dlvcra  aeovt  ooateenoea  amoagat  themadvea,  and  return  of  sundry  Mtere  Into 

Vianee,  algnifyins  the  qoeen^  declination  from  marriage,  and  the  peopled  nnwflllngneee  to  mabdi 

that  ivay,  held  a  moat  oonrenlent  that  tbe  dnke  ahopld  come  in  yroper  pereon,  whoea  preeenBa  they 

Oioiiglit  In  ench  alBdrs  might  prerall  more  than  all  their  oratory:  and,  therenpon,  the  llrat  of  No* 

veaiber,  tbe  aaid  prince  came  over  in  peraon,  Tery  princely  aooompanled  and  attended,  thoogta  not 

In  anch  glorions  manner  aa  were  the  abOTe-namod  commissioners,  wboae  entertainment,  in  aU  ra- 

apecfa,  waa  equivalent  mrto  hia  estate  and  dignity.    By  thia  time  his  picture,  state,  and  dUes  "^ere 

advaneed  hi  every  Btatloner*e  ahop^  and  many  other  pnbUe  placea,  by  the  name  of  Aoiadt  ^  r«a^ 

2Mr  ^JlmioH,  heir  apparent  of  Fnwoe,  and  brother  to  the  French  Iting:  but  he  waa  better  known 

by  the  name  of  Jtomimr,  unto  an  aorta  of  people,  than  by  aU  hts  other  tttJes.    During  hIa  abode  In 

JSngbnd,  be  naed  an  prlaoaiy  means  to  prefer  hU  suit,  and  in  his  carriage  demeaned  hlmeelf  like  a 

true  born  prlnee^  and  the  heir  of  France:  and  when  he  had  wcU  observed  the  queen's  ftiU  detemd- 

aation  to  continue  a  single  llfev  he  padfled  hfanseli;  admiring  her  rare  Tlrtues  and  high  perfeotlona. 

Tbe  queen  In  an  respecta  showed  as  great  kindness  unto  the  duke  and  all  his  rcUnne,  at  their  do> 

lartare,  a$  at  any  time  liefbre,  and  for  period  of  her  princely  fevors,  in  that  bebaK  she,  with  great 

^*f^  eoeempaaJed  the  dnke  in  person  to  Canterbury;  where  she  feasted  him  and  an  his  tndn  very 

royally,  and  then  retnmed.    The  neat  day,  being  the  sixth  of  February,  tbe  duke^  with  his  Freadi 

tordraad  oCbera,  embarked  at  Sandwich." 

"As  it^d  qoeene  rank  but  with  meaner  mortals,  we  may  assert,  without  much  fear  of  oontradlo* 
Hon,  tbal  little  elae  om  now  be  gratlflcd  by  tlw  perusal  of  Sliiabeth's  poetry  than  mere  eorloaftv.*^- 
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I  do,  7»t  dare  not  say  I  erer  meant, 

I  seeftistark  mute,  ^u^inw^^dly  do  prate : 

I  ahi,  and  not,^  freeze,  andVet  am  burn'd, 
Since  ^!h)m  mjrsclf  ray  <^ei  selrl  tum'd. 

My  care  is  like  my  shadow  in  ^e  sun, 

FoLlowB  ^e  flyibg,  flies Vhen  Fnursue  it; 

Stands  aiid^es  by  me^  does  what  I  have  done, 

This  too  familiar  core  does  ^ake  me  rue  it 

No  !heanr  I  find  ^  rid  him  ^m  my  breast. 
Till  by  ^e^end  ^  thin^  ^t  be  siH^ppressU 

Some  gent^r  passions  slide  into  my  mind. 

For  I  am  sof^^ancNnade  of^el^hg  snow ; 

Or  be  more  cruel.  Lore,  \nd  so  >)e  kind, 

I«t  m^r  float Vr  sink,  he  higher  low. 

Or  let  me  IUve  witb^some  more  sweet  content. 
Or  die^^d  so  forget  what  We  ^'er  niWt 

Signed,  *  Fmiij  JStera.  lUgina,  upon 
Moun— s  departure." 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BIBLE.^ 


No  literary  undertaking  in  any  age  of  En^ish  Literature  has  preyed  to  be 
as  important  in  its  results,  as  the  Translation  of  the  Bible  under  the  direction 
of  King  James  L  Of  the  labors  of  Wiclif  in  translating  the  Bible  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  and  of  the  successful  exertions  of  Tyndale,  in  face  of  every 
danger  and  even  of  death,  in  giving  to  his  countrymen  a  vecsion  of  the  New 
Testament  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  short  accounts  axe  given  under  the 
lives  of  those  scholars,  togetlier  with  specimens  of  their  respective  transit* 
lioiia  Subsequently,  very  many  versions  appesred,  of  whieh  the  ibUowing 
are  the  most  importam  >— 

1.  CovxaDALx's  BisLX.  This  was  printed  in  Zurich,  in  1535,  because  the 
translator,  Miles  Coverdale,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  was  obliged  to  fly  firom  his 
native  land.  To  him,  tlierefore,  must  be  awarded  the  bonor  of  being  the 
first  to  give  tlie  whale  Biblg  in  English,  translated  out  of  the  original  tongues. 
It  was  printed  in  double  columns,  folio. 

2.  Mattbkwx's  BiBLX.  Tliia  appeared  in  1537.  But  the  name,  Thomas 
Matthewe,  which  appeared  in  the  title-page,  and  from  which  it  has  received 
its  name,  was  undoubtedly  fictitious,  and  the  real  editor  was  John  Sogers,, 
who  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  the  reign  of  Mary. 

1  In  mentlontng  Uie  aevenl  caoaes  that  mule  tta«  age  of  Elisabetli  lo  dtotinguiibed  Ibr  tta  great 
names  In  Uteratare,  BaiUtC,  In  bta  **  literature  of  the  Age  of  EHiaheth,"  thm  writes :-  "  liie  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  was  the  chief  engine  In  the  great  work.  It  threw  open,  by  a  secret  spring,  tha 
rich  treasures  of  religion  and  morality  which  had  been  there  locked  up  as  In  a  shrine.  It  revealed 
the  visions  of  the  prophets,  and  conveyed  Ute  lessons  of  Inspired  teachers  to  the  meanest  of  the 
people.  It  gave  them  a  common  Interest  In  a  common  cause.  Their  hearts  burnt  within  them  aa 
they  read.  It  gave  a  mind  to  the  pcoyle,  by  giving  them  common  subjects  of  thought  and  feeling. 
It  cemented  their  union  of  character  and  sentiment;  It  created  endless  dlverklty  and  oolltdlon  of 
opinion.  They  Ibund  objects  to  employ  their  ftumltles,  and  a  motive  In  the  magnitude  of  the  oosi^ 
qu4aces  attached  to  them,  to  exert  the  utmort  oagecnesa  In  the  pursuit  of  trotl^  and  the  moot  darlaf 
Iqtnpldltif  la  «Mh«*»»««^ig  il" 
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X  CiLAjTMsm^B,  or  Thx  Gbsat  BislBi  in  laige  fi>Uo.  ThU  appeared  in 
1539.  T%e  pre£ice  was  written  bjr  Cranmer,  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
bat  the  traDslation  or  reyiaion  was  by  many  hands,  the  chief  of  whom  was 
Coveidale. 

4^  TATxmirxm's  BiBLs.  Thia  appeared  in  1539,  edited  by  Richard  Tavemer, 
tfie  text  being  formed  on  Matthewe's  Bible. 

In  May,  1541,  Henry  YIIL  issued  a  decree  that  the  great  Tolume  of  the 

BSkAe  sbcxild  be  set  up  in  every  parish  church  in  England,  and  all  ourates, 

not  mlreadj  famished,  were  oommanded  to  procure  Bibles,  and  place  them 

oonTeniently  in  their  respectiTe  churches,  and  all  the  bishops  weire  required 

to  take  especial  <xre  to  see  the  said  command  put  in  foiee.     **It  was 

wooderfoL,**  aays  the  old  historian  John  Strype,  ^'to  see  with  what  joy  this 

book  of  God  was  receiTed,  not  only  among  dM  leamedex  sort,  but  gen» 

ndly  all  England  over,  among  all  the  people;  and  with  what  greediness 

God'a  word  was  read,  and  what  resort  to  places  where  the  reading  of  it  was.*' 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  (1547—1553)  eleven  impressions  of  the 

English  Bible  were  published,  but  they  were  merely  reprints  of  one  or  other 

oi  the  editioos  mentioned  above. 

5.  Tkb  GnrsTA  Biblb.  This  was  translated,  with  notes,  by  Miles  Cover- 
dale  and  otfaera,  who  during  the  reign  of  Mary  fled  to  Geneva.  On  the 
aocesBion  of  Elizabeth,  1558,  some  remmed,  and  others  remained  to  fiiush 
tb.e  work,  'which  appeared  in  1560.  This  long  continued  to  be  the  &vorite 
Bible  of  the  Rngliah  Puritans  and  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians.  FiiVy  im- 
pressions of  it,  at  least,  are  known. 

6.  Thb  BrsHOp's  Biblb,  which  appeared  in  1568,  so  called  from  Matthew 
Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  employed  others  to  prepare  it 

7.  Tas  DovAT  Bibub,  of  which  the  New  Testament  was  printed  at 
Bheimsi  in  1582,  and  tHe  Old  at  Douay«  in  1609—10. 

8.  Knra  Jaxbs's  Biblb.  We  are  now  brought  to  our  own  translation.  At 
die  acceaaian  of  James  L,  1603,  many  complaints  were  made  of  the  di4> 
orepancies  then  existing  among  the  seveml  versions  of  the  Bible.  At  the 
great  conference  held  in  1604,  at  Hampton  Court,  between  the  Established 
and  Puritan  clergy,  all  parties  agreeing  in  their  disapprobation  of  the  version 
of  the  Scriptures  dien  most  generally  used,  the  king  commissioned  fiAy-fimr 
men,  the  most  learned  in  the  universities  and  other  places,  to  commence  a 
new  translation.  At  the  same  time  he  required  the  bishops  to  inibrm  them- 
■elTes  of  all  the  learned  men  within  their  several  dioceses,  who  had  acquired 
especial  skill  in  the  Cvxeek  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  who  had  taken  great 
pains  in  their  private  studies  to  investigate  obscure  passages  and  to  correct 
nustakes  in  former  English  translations,  and  to  charge  Ihem  to  communicate 
^eir  observations  to  the  persons  thus  employed  to  translate  the  whole  Scrip- 
tores. 

Beibre  the  work  was  begun,  seven  of  the  persons  nominated  for  it  were 
ttther  deed  or  declined  to  engage  in  the  task;  the  remaining  forty-seven 
weie  chased  under  six  divisions,  acertain  portion  of  Scripture  being  assigned 
K>  each.  They  proceeded  to  their  task  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Westmin- 
Bter,  each  individual  translating  the  portion  assigned  to  his  division,  and 
when  ail  in  any  one  division  had  ^nished,  they  met  together,  compared  their 
several  tranalationSy  and  decided  all  differences,  and  settled  upon  what  they 

lAtaatMmilMH.X.oriluli.  A  i  About  IM  milM  M.  of  Vmw. 
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deemed  llie  best  tranBlation.  When  the  sevem)  divisions  had  finished,  tliejr 
all  met  together,  and  one  and  another  by  turns  read  the  new  version,  i^i^liile 
all  the  rest  held  in  their  hands  either  copies  of  the  original  or  some  valuable 
version.  If  any  one  objected  to  the  translation  of  any  passage,  the  retKler 
stopped  to  allow  time  for  discussion,  comparison,  and  final  decision. 

The  labor  appears  to  have  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1004,  and  the 
suit  was  published  in  1611,  under  the  following  title,  «  The  Holy  Bibie, 
toffdng  the  Old  Tatanunt  and  the  New,  neuiy  tratalaitd  out  of  the 
TongutBy  and  vith  the  fanner  JVanelaiionM  diiigently  compared  and  noised  by  hia 
Majeetiet  tpedaU  Commandement"  As  a  translation,  this  is  generally  most 
faithful,  and  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  language  of  the  time.  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  remarks,  "The  translators  have  seized  the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  the 
original,  and  expressed  this,  almost  everywhere,  with  pathos  and  energy: 
they  have  not  only  meule  a  8ta$idard  trandaiion,  but  have  made  this  transla- 
tion the  standard  of  our  language.*'  This  is  eminently  true,  for  in  all  human 
probability  this  translation  will  never  be  changed. 

Still,  strict  truth  and  justice  require  us  to  say  that  there  are  some  defects 
and  errors,  in  our  present  version,  which  a  more  advanced  state  of  biblical 
science  enables  us  to  detect  The  translators  had  not  access  to  the  various 
sources  of  biblical  criticism  and  elucidation  which  we  ei^y  at  the  present 
day;  such  as  the  collation  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  versions;  the  multi- 
plicadon  of  grammars  and  lexicons ;  the  enlarged  comparison  of  kindred 
dialects;  and  the  researches  of  travellers  into  the  geogcaphy,  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  natural  history  of  the  East*  But  after  all,  instead  of  dwelling  upon 
errors  and  discrepancies,  which  are  really  unimportant,  we  must  ever  won- 
der that  there  are  so  few,  and  admire  die  fidelity,  the  learning,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  great  and  good  men  that  executed  the  work.* 

I  have  felt  it  a  duty,  in  entering  upon  die  reign  of  James  I.,  when  the  present 
version  of  our  Bible  was  made,  to  give  this  short  historical  \dew  of  the 
sacred  volume,  because,  to  say  nothing  of  its  divine  origin,  notliing  of  its 
inspired  contents,  nothing  of  its  being  the  foundation  of  all  morality,  the 
groundwork  of  our  religion,  and  our  unerring  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  it  has 
done  so  much  fbr  English  mind,  English  literature,  and  English  character. 
To  say  nothing  of  its  heavenly  influences,  voherever  faithfully  and  honettly  fol- 
lowed^ in  elevating  and  blessing  man,  and  'in  removing  every  wicked  practice 

1  For  aotne  very  able  remarks  on  our  present  Tenlon,  see  Proflcsaor  Bash**  Introdactkm  to  Us 
"Notes  on  Oenestt.** 

t  Oneof  the  greatest  defects  In  onr  translation  b  a  want  of  iiii((brMi(yln  rendertnA  both  In  icgud 
to  sioile  words  and  to  phrases.  To  gtve  a  fcw  Instanoes  of  what  I  mean.  The  Qreek  adverb  i««v{ 
(««(tat),  which  means  •*direcUy,*'  •*  Immediately,"  is  translated  In  Matt.  UL  l«t  by  ««8trai|^btwayi* 
xllL  SO,  by  "anon;"  zlli.  81,  by  "by  and  by;"  Marki.  12,  by  ••immediately;'*  John  xix.  M,by 
••  Ibrihwtth.**  In  all  these  places,  •'immediately**  would  have  better  expressed  the  original:  "by 
and  by*'  is  peculiarly  infelicitous.  So  the  verb  /kipi/ivAra  (swrtMutfr)  in  Matt.  vL  M,  b  renderei 
'•take  no  thought;**  in  FhlL  Iv.  6,  *•  be  careftd.**  The  latter  ooaes  nearer  the  true  ncaiilAg,  wbleli 
Is,  ••benoCdlstnotedahouV*  •*  be  not  over  anxloos  about"  In  jQstloe»  however,  to  Qie  timnslsti»r% 
A  snould  say  that  in  King  James's  day,  the  phrase  **take  no  thought'*  had  amnch  stronger  mcsiitaif 
than  it  now  has,  being  nearly  equivalent  to  •*  let  not  ytmr  thoughts  be  unduly  exercised."  In  nsay 
other  cases  also,  the  present  translation  Iklls  to  express  the  sense,  owing  to  changes  which  oorlsa- 
goage  haa  undergone.  One  more  instance  will  snilice.  David  says,  (Psalm  cxix.  147,)  *•!  prevented 
the  dawning  of  the  morning,"  where  ••prevent"  is  used  in  its  original  Latin  sense  of  ••golOKbe* 
ft>re,"  ••anUdpating,"  and  in  King  James's  day  it  was  so  understood.  Now,  we  know,  it  is  used  la 
tks  sense  of  to  *•  hinder."  This,  though  a  most  tnteresttng  snl^Jeot  of  inquiry,  oannot  approprfstdy 
be  pursued  any  fkirther  here.  # 
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and  institntiaii  that  tend  to  crush,  debase,  and  brataliza  hhn,  it  hu  dona 
more  to  refine  the  taste,  to  kindle  the  imagination,  to  enlai|;e  the  understand- 
ins,  to  give  strength  to  the  reasoning  powers,  and  to  supply  the  mind  with 
images  of  beauty,  tenderness,  and  sublimity,  than  all  other  bo(^  which  have 
been  borne  down  to  ns  on  the  stream  of  time:  while  our  present  permanent 
version  has  secured  fisr  our  language  what  Tithonus  begged  of  Aurora— 
unmoEtali^;  and  secured,  besides,  what  he  forgot  to  ask— perpetual  youth. 
But  aboTe  all  and  beyond  all  this,  it  is  raa  emaAT  urm  rem  blbtativ« 
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TaoxAB  Sacettllm,  Lord  BLckhurst,  ancKultimately  Earl  of  Dorset  and 
knd  high  treasurer  of  England,  deserves  consideration,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
as  the  author  of  the  first  regular  English  tragedy,  entitled  *^Ftnex  and  Por- 
rex."  It  is  also  called  «The  Tragedie  of  Gorboduc,"  and  was  acted  before 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1561.  The  story  is  this.  Gorboduc,  an  aafeuent  king  of 
Bdtain,  divided,  in  his  lifetime,  his  kingdom  between  his  sons  Ferrez 
and  Porrez.  They  quarrel  for  sovereignty,  and  Porrez  kills  his  brother. 
Their  mother  Yiden,  who  loved  Ferrez  best,  revenge4  his  death  by  entering 
Porrez's  chamber  in  the  night  and  murdering  him  in  his  sleep.  The  people, 
ezasperated  at  this,  rose  in  rebellion,  and  killed  both  Viden  and  Gorboduc. 
The  nobility  then  assembled,  collected  an  army,  and  destroyed  the  insurgents. 

Every  act  of  this  play  is  closed  by  sometliing  like  the  chorus  of  the  Greek 
tragedy,  namely,  an  ode  in  long-lined  stanzas,  drawing  back  the  attention  of 
the  audience  to  the  substance  of  what  has  just  passed,  and  illustrating  it  by 
moral  reflections.  The  following  ode  closes  the  third  act,  the  moral  beauties 
as  well  as  the  spirit  of  which  must  strike  every  reader.  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
in  his  <(  Defence  of  Poesy,"  says  that  this  whole  tragedy  is  »full  of  notable 

1 1  caniiot  but  stve  room  to  the  ftnUowlng  jost  and  beauUftd  remarkt  of  Mre.  Ellla,  fax  bar  work  •»- 
dUedtbe  ••PoetiyorLUb:''— 

••  Wttli  onr  otabUslied  Ideas  of  Iwaaty,  graoe,  pathos,  and  mibUniity,  either  coneentrated  tn  Uit 

■limfaBStpotB^  or  extendad  to  the  widest  range,  we  can  derive  flrom  the  Solptiirea  a  ftmd  of  fratift- 

eatlOB  aot  to  be  ftoBd  in  any  other  memorial  of  the  past  or  iMesentthne.   FitMB  the  wonn  that  gro- 

lelsia  the  dnst  beneath  oar  ftet.  to  the  traek  of  the  torlathan  in  timlbamingdeep^fltim  the  moth 

that  eorrnpts  the  secret  treasure^  to  the  eagle  that  soars  above  his  ef  rie  In  the  doods   flpom  the  wOd 

ass  in  the  desert,  to  the  hunb  within  the  aliepherd's  Ibli—firom  the  oonsmning  locns^  to  tiae  oattle  on 

a  thowsand  UDs— flnom  Uw  roee  of  Sharon,  to  the  eedar  of  Lebanon-^firom  the  dear  crystal  strsaoi, 

gnaUag  Swth  oat  of  the  ainty  rodi,  to  the  wide  wattts  of  the  deing»--lhMn  the  barren  waste,  to  the 

flrottltal  vtBcyard,  and  the  land  llowfaig  with  milk  and  honey^fhim  the  lonely  path  of  the  wanderer, 

to  the  gatherer  of  a  miglity  mnltttode-fkvm  the  tear  that  ftlls  tai  secret,  to  the  dta  of  battle  and  the 

shoot  of  a  trlonvhant  host— fkom  the  sohtary  in  the  wiUemeas,  to  the  satrap  on  the  tlirone— flrom 

the  moomcr  dad  in  his  sacfccaoth,  to  the  prinoe  In  porpto  robes   ftom  the  gnawlngs  of  the  worm 

tbet  dieth  not,  to  the  seraphle  viston  of  the  blessed— from  the  stffl  small  voloe^  to  the  thnnders  of 

Oannipofeenee— ftom  the  dcptlie' of  beO,  to  the  regions  of  eternal  glory,  there  Is  no  dsgree  of  beauty 

ordciumity,  bo  tendency  to  good  or  evil,  no  shade  of  darkness  or  gleam  of  Ught,  which  doee  not 

eome  within  the  <»gfHs"~^  of  the  Holy  Sorlptares;  and,  theretevk  there  is  no  expression  or  een- 

fffjffcfi.  o^ite  r»iw^  that  may  not  here  flnd  a  corresponding  pkJtDre;  no  thirst  for  exodlenee  that 

may  not  meet  with  its  lUl  supply;  and  no  condition  of  homanity  exetnded  f rom  the  onllmttod 

)  of  adaptation  and  sympathy  comprehended  in  the  langnage  and  spirit  of  ths  BS>i^  » 
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The  lust  of  kingdom  knows  no  sacred,  faith, 
No  rule  of  reason,  no  regard  of  right, 
No  kindly  love,  no  fear  of  Heaven's  wrath: 
But  with  contempt  of  God's  and  man's  despigh^ 

Through  bloody  slaughter  doth  prepare  the  ways 
To  fiital  soeptre,  and  aocursed  reign : 
The  son  so  loathes  the  father's  lingering  days, 
Nor  dreads  his  hand  in  brother's  blood  to  stain  1 

O  wretched  prince  I  nor  dost  thou  yet  record 
The  yet  fresh  murders  done  within  the  land 
Of  thy  forefothers,  when  the  cruel  sword 
Bereft  Morgain  his  life  with  cousin's  hand ! 

Thus  fatal  plagues  pursue  the  guilty  race, 
Whose  murderous  hand  imbrued  with  guiltless  blood, 
Asks  vengeance  still  before  the  Heaven^s  face, 
With  endless  mischief  on  the  cursed  brood. 

The  wicked  child  thus  brings  to  woful  sire 
The  mournful  plaints,  to  waste  his  weary  life : 
Thus  do  the  cruel  flames  of  civil  fire 
Destroy  the  parted  reign  with  hateful  strife: 
And  hence  doth  spring  the  well,  from  which  doth  flow 
The  dead  black  streams  of  mourning,  plaint,  and  woe. 

But  the  poem  by  which  Sackville  is  best  known,  is  entitled  «The  Mirror 
for  Magistrates."  In  it,  most  of  the  illustrious  but  unfortunate  characters  of 
English  history,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  end  of  the  fburteenth  century,  are 
meule  to  pass  in  review  before  the  poet,  who,  conducted  by  Sorrow,  descends, 
like  Dante,  into  the  infernal  regions.  Each  character  recites  his  own  misfor- 
tunes in  a  separate  soliloquy.  But  Sackville  finished  only  the  prefiice  called 
the  <*  Induction,**  and  one  legend,  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  He 
left  the  completion  of  the  whole  to  Richard  Baldwyne  and  Greorge  Ferrers. 
These  called  in  others  to  aid  them,  and  the  whole  collection  or  set  of  poems 
was  published  in  1559,  with  this  title,  «A  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  wherein 
may  be  seen,  by  example  of  others,  with  how  grievous  plagues  vices  are 
punished,  and  how  fhdl  and  how  unstable  worldly  prosperity  is  found,  even 
of  those  whom  fortune  seemeth  most  highly  to  &vor." 

The  whole  poem  is  one  of  a  very  remarkable  kind  for  the  age,  and  the 
X^art  executed  by  Sackville  exhibits  a  strength  of  description  and  a  power  of 
drawing  allegorical  characters  tearcely  inferior  to  Spenser,  and  had  he  com- 
pleted the  whole,  and  with  the  same  power  as  that  exhibited  in  the  oom- 
raencement,  he  would  have  ranked  among  the  first  poets  of  England. 

ALLEOORICAX.  CHARACTERS  IN   HKLL. 

And  first,  within  the  porch  and  jaws  of  hell. 
Sat  deep  Rshobsi  or  CoirscixvcB,  all  besprent 
With  tears;  and  to  herself  oft  would  she  tell 
Her  Mrretohodness,  and,  ouning,  never  stent 
To  sob  and  sigh,  but  ever  thus  lament 
With  thoughtful  care ;  as  she  that,  all  in  vain, 
Wotdd  wear  and  waste  continually  in  pain : 

Her  eyes  tmsteadfhst,  rolling  here  and  there, 

Whirl'd  on  each  place,  as  place  that  vengeance  brought, 
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80  was  her  mind  oonSmimlly  in  ftv, 
Tost  and  tormented  with  the  tedious  thought 
Of  those  detested  crimes  which  she  had  wrought; 
With  dreadful  cheer,  and  looks  thrown  to  the  sky, 
Wishing  ibr  death,  and  yet  she  oould  not  die. 

Next,  saw  we  Duas,  all  trembling  how  he  sbook| 
With  foot  nncertain,  proffer'd  here  and  there; 
Benumb'd  with  speech;  and  with  a  ghastly  kx>k, 
Searched  every  plaee^  all  pale  and  dead  fizr  fear. 
His  cap  borne  up  widi  staring  of  his  hair; 
'Stoind  and  amazed  at  his  own  idbade  fi>r  dread, 
And  fearing  greater  dangers  than  was  need. 

And,  next,  within  the  entry  of  this  lake, 
Sat  fell  RaTBves,  gnashing  her  teeth  for  ire : 
Devising  means  how  she  may  vengeance  take; 
Never  in  rest,  till  she  have  her  desire ; 
But  firets  within  so  fiur  Ibrth  with  the  fire 
Of  wreaking  flames,  that  now  determines  she 
To  die  by  deadi^  or  Veng'd  by  death  to  be. 

When  fell  RxvxT«B,  with  bloody  foul  pretence^ 
Had  showed  herself|  as  next  in  order  set, 
With  trembling  limbs  we  sofUy  parted  thence^ 
Till  in  our  eyes  another  sight  we  met; 
When  fro  my  heart  a  sigh  forthwith  I  fet, 
Rueing,  alas,  upon  the  woful  plight 
Of  MiSBAT,  that  next  appeared  in  sight: 

EGs  face  was  lean,  and  some-deal  pined  away. 
And  eke  his  hands  consumed  to  the  bone ; 
But,  what  his  body  was,  I  cannot  say. 
For,  on  his  carcase  raimem  had  he  none, 
Save  clouts  and  patches  pieced  one  by  one; 
With  staff  in  hand,  and  scrip  on  shoulders  cast. 
His  chief  defence  against  the  winter's  blast: 

His  food,  fbr  most,  was  wild  fruits  of  the  tree, 
Unless  sometime  some  crumbs  fell  to  his  share^ 
Which  in  his  wallet  long,  God  wot,  kept  he. 
As  on  the  which  full  daint'Iy  would  he  fhre ; 
His  drink,  the  running  stream;  his  cup,  the  bare 
Of  his  palm  closed ;  his  bed,  the  hard  cold  ground : 
To  this  poor  life  was  Missht  ybound. 

Whose  wretched  state  when  we  had  well  beheld. 

With  tender  ruth  on  him,  and  on  his  fears, 

In  thoughtful  cares  forth  then  our  pace  we  held; 

And,  by  and  by,  another  shape  appears 

Of  greedy  CAmx,  still  brushing  up  the  briers ; 

His  knuckles  knobb'd,  his  flesh  deep  dinted  in. 

With  tawed  hands,  and  hard  ytanned  skin: 

The  morrow  gray  no  sooner  hath  begun 
To  spread  his  light  e'en  peeping  in  our  eyes, 
But  he  is  up,  and  to  his  work  yrun ; 
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But  let  the  night's  hlack  misty  mantles  rise, 
And  with  tool  dark  never  so  much  disguise 
The  fair  bright  day,  yet  ceaseth  he  no  while, 
But  hadi  his  candles  to  prolong  his  toil. 

By  him  lay  heavy  Slup,  the  cousin  of  Death, 
Flat  on  the  ground,  and  still  as  any  stone, 
A  very  corpse,  save  yielding  forth  a  breath ; 
Small  keep  took  he,  whom  fortune  frowned  on. 
Or  whom  she  lifted  up  into  the  throne 
Of  high  renown;  but  as  a  living  death, 
So  dead  alive,  of  life  he  drew  the  breath : 

AjmI  next  in  order  sad,  Old-Aob  we  found : 
His  beard  all  hoar,  his  eyes  hollow  and  blind ; 
With  drooping  cheer  still  poring  on  the  ground. 
As  on  the  place  where  nature  him  assigned 
To  rest,  when  that  the  sisters  had  untwined 
I£s  vital  thread,  and  ended  with  their  knife 
The  fieetkig  course  of  flut  declining  life: 

Tliere  heard  we  him  with  broke  and  hollow  plaint 
Rue  with  himself  his  end  approaching  fitst. 
And  all  for  nonght  his  wretched  mind  torment 
With  sweet  remembrance  of  his  pleasures  pasi; 
And  fresh  delights  of  lusty  youth  forewaste ; 
Recounting  which,  how  would  he  sob  and  sliriek, 
And  to  be  young  again  of  Jove  beseek  1 

Crook-back'd  he  was,  tooth-shaken,  and  blear-eyed ; 
Went  on  three  feet,  and  sometime  crept  on  four ; 
With  old  lame  bones,  that  nttled  by  his  side; 
His  scalp  all  piled,  and  he  with  eld  forelore. 
His  withered  fist  still  knocking  at  death's  door ; 
Fumbling,  and  drivelling,  as  he  draws  his  Itreatli ; 
For  briefj  the  shape  and  messenger  of  Death. 

And  fast  by  him  pale  Maladt  was  placed: 
Sore  sick  in  bed,  her  color  all  foregone ; 
Berefl  of  stomach,  savor,  and  of  taste, 
Ne  could  she  brook  no  meat  but  broths  alone ; 
Her  breath  corrupt ;  her  keepers  every  one 
Abhorring  her ;  her  sickness  jmst  recure. 
Detesting  physio,  and  all  physic^s  cure. 

But,  oh,  the  doleful  sight  that  then  we  see ! 
We  tnm'd  our  look,  and  on  the  other  side 
A  grisly  shape  of  Famtiti  mought  we  see: 
With  greedy  looks,  and  gaping  mouth,  that  cried 
And  roar'd  for  meat,  as  she  should  there  have  died| 
Her  body  thin  and  bare  as  any  bone, 
Whereto  was  left  nought  but  the  case  alone. 

And  that,  alas,  was  gnawen  every  where. 
All  full  of  holes ;  -that  I  me  mought  refrain 
From  tears,  to  see  how  she  her  arms  could  tear, 
And  with  her  teeth  gnash  on  the  bones  in  vain, 
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When,  all  for  ooaght,  she  fain  wonld  so  sustain 
Her  statren  corpse,  that  rather  seem'd  a  shade 
Than  any  substance  of  a  creature  made : 

Great  was  her  fbice^  whom  stone-waU  could  not  staj: 

Her  tearing  nails  snatching  at  all  she  saw ; 

With  gaping  jaws,  that  by  no  means  yvnaf 

Be  satisfied  from  hunger  of  her  maw. 

But  eats  herself  as  she  that  hath  no  law ; 

Gnawing,  alas,  her  caicase  all  in  vain, 

Where  yon  may  count  each  sinew,  bone,  and  vein. 

Lastly,  stood  Wab,  in  glittering  anns  yclad, 
With  visage  grim,  stern  look,  and  blackly  hued: 
In  his  right  hand  a  naked  sword  he  had. 
That  to  the  hilts  was  all  with  blood  imbraed ; 
And  in  his  left  (that  kings  and  kingdoms  rued) 
Famine  and  fire  he  held,  and  therewithal 
He  razed  ttmrns  and  threw  down  towers  and  all: 

Cities  he  sack'd,  and  realms  (that  whilom  flowered 
In  honour,  glory,  and  rule,  above  the  rest) 
He  overwhelmed,  and  all  their  fame  deVbur'd, 
Consumed,  destrpyVt,  wasted,  and  never  ceased, 
Till  he  their  wealth,  their  name,  and  all  oppress*d ; 
His  ftce  Ibrehew'd  with  woimds ;  and  by  liis  side 
There  hong  his  tarpe.  with  gashes  deep  and  wide. 


SIR  THOMAS  OVERBURY.    1581—1013. 

Sim  Thoxas  OnaBumT,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  and  <*one  of  the  most 
finished  gentlemen  about  the  court'*  of  James  I.,  is  well  known  by  the 
tragic  circumstances  of  his  death.  Born  of  an  ancient  family  in  Gionoe^ 
lershire,  after  taking  his  degree  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  he  entered  the 
Middle  Temple  as  a  law  student.  But  his  inclinations  turning  more  to 
polite  literature,  he  made  an  effort  to  advance  his  fortune  at  the  ooart,  and 
was  SDOcessfiiL  But  opposing  the  infamous  Countess  of  Essex  in  one  of 
her  criminal  schemes,  he  was,  by  her  influence,  thrown  into  the  Tower,  and 
was  soon  after  taken  off  by  poison  administered  to  him  by  her  means,  with 
the  knowledge  of  her  husband.  The  murder,  though  committed  on  the  13tfa 
of  September,  1613,  was  not  discovered  till  two  years  after,  when  all  was 
brought  to  lq;ht,  and  four  of  the  parties  concerned  were  executed.  But 
James^  to  his  lasting  disgrace,  pardoned  the  two  principals,  the  Countess  of 
Essex  and  her  husband,  that  base  fiivorite  of  James,  the  Earl  of  Somerset 

The  murder  of  this  accomplished  man  is  one  of  tiie  most  disgraceful 
passages  in  the  history  of  England,  and  the  sympathy  which  his  fate  excited 
is  demonstrated  by  the  many  elegies  and  tributes  of  grief  which  were 
poured  forth  from  all  quarters  "on  the  untimely  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury,  poysoned  in  the  Tower."  Sir  Thomas  is  known  in  letters,  both  as  a 
poet  and  prose  wiiter.  In  the  former  character,  his  chief  productions  are  hi« 
•nee  &inou8  poem  called  «  The  Wife,''  and  a  smaller  one  called  **  The  Choiotf 
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of  a  Wife.**  The  "I^Hfi)**  is  didactSo  in  its  nature,  and  thongh  containing 
many  good  precepts,  has  little  gkace,  fimcy,  or  ornament  Two  verses  will 
soffice  to  give  an  idea  of  Ms  manner  >-!- 

Give  me,  next  good,  an  understanding  wife,  « 

B7  nature  wise,  not  learned  by  much  aft; 
Some  knowledge  on  her  pert  wUl,  all  her  life 

More  scope  of  conversation  impart^ 
Besides  her  inborn  virtue  fortify; 
They  ore  most  firmly  good  that  best  know  why. 

Woman^s  bdumor  is  a  surer  bar 

Than  is  their  no;  that  fairly  doth  deny 
Without  denjring;  thereby  kept  they  are 

Safe  ev'n  from  hope : — ^in  part  to  blame  is  she, 
Which  hath  without  consent  been  only  tried ; 
He  comes  too  near,  who  comes  to  be  denied. 

Bat  as  a  prose  writer.  Sir  Thomas  Overbuy  takes  higher  rank.  His  "  Cba- 
racters  or  Witty  Descriptions  of  the  Properties  of  Sundry  Persons,^  display 
the  ftitile  and  ingenious  character  of  his  mind.  Of  the  following  beautiful 
lecture  of  «  A  Fair  and  Happy  Milkmaid,"  a  judicious  critic  remarks:  «We 
hardly  know  any  passage  in  English  prose  which  inspires-  the  mind  of  the 
reader  with  so  many  pleasing  recollections,  and  which  spreads  so  calm  and 
purifying  a  delight  over  the  spirit,  as  it  broods  over  the  idea  of  the  inxKMsent 
girl  whose  image  Sir  Thonas  has  here  bodied  forth : — *  It  will  scent  all  the 
year  long  of  June,  like  a  new-made  hay-cock.' " 

A    FAIR   AND   HAPPY   MILKMAID 

Is  a  country  wench,  that  is  so  far  from  making  herself  beautifal 
by  art,  that  one  look  of  hers  is  able  to  put  all  £ce*physic  out  of 
countenance.  She  knows  a  fair  look  is  but  a  dumb  orator  to  com- 
mend virtue,  therefore  minds  it  not.  All  her  excellencies  stand 
in  her  so  silently,  as  if  they  had  stolen  upon  her  without  her 
knowledge.    The  lining  of  her  apparel,  which  is  herself,  is  far  j 

better  than  outsides  of  tissue;  for  thous^h  she  be  not  arrayed  in 
the  spoil  of  the  silkworm,  she  is  decked  in  innocence,  a  far  better 
weanng.  She  doth  not,  with  lying  long  in  bed,  spoil  both  her 
complexion  and  conditions :  nature  hath  taught  her  too,  immode- 
rate sleep  is  rust  to  the  soul ;  she  rises  therefore  with  Chanticlere, 
her  dame's  cock,  and  at  niffht  makes  the  kmb  her  curfew.  In 
milking  a  cow,  and  strainmg  the  teats  through  her  fingers,  it 
seems  that  so  sweet  a  milk-press  makes  the  milk  whiter  or 
sweeter;  for  never  came  almond-glore  or  aromatic  ointment  on 
her  pahn  to  taint  it.  Tne  golden  ears  of  corn  fall  and  kiss  her  - 
leet  when  she  reaps  them,  as  if  they  wished  to  be  bound  and  led 
prisoners  by  the  same  hand  that  felled  them.  Her  breath  is  her 
own,  which  scents  all  the  year  long  of  June,  like  a  new-made  hay- 
oock.  She  makes  her  hand  hard  with  labor,  and  her  heart  soft 
"tvith  pity;  and  when  winter  evenings  fall  early,  sitting  at  her 
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merry  ^rheel,  she  sings  defiance  to  the  giddy  wheel  of  fortune. 
She  doth  all  things  with  so  sweet  a  grace,  it  seems  ignorance  will 
not  suffer  her  to  do  ill,  being  her  mind  is  to.do  we]].   She  bestows 
Y\eT  year's  wages  at  next  fair,  and  in  ch<5osing  her  garments,  counts 
no  bravery  in  the  world  like  decency.     The  garden  and  bee-hive 
are  all  lier  physic  and  surgery,  and  jshe  lives  the  longer  for  it. 
She  dares  go  idone  and  unfold  sheep  in  the  night,  and  fears  no 
manner  of  UU  because  she  means  none ;  yet,  to  say  truth,  she  is 
nerer- alone,  but  is  still  accompanied  with  old  songs,  honest 
thoughts,  and  prayers,  but  short  ones ;  yet  they  have  their  effi- 
cacy, in  that  they  are  not  palled  with  ensuing  idle  cogitations. 
Lastly,  her  dreams  are  so  chaste,  that  she  dare  tell  them ;  only  a 
Friday's  dream  is  all  her  superstition ;  that  she  conceals  for  fear 
of  anger.    Thus  lives  she,  and  all  her  care  is,  she  may  die  in  the  • 
spring-time,  to  have  store  af  flowers  stuck  upon  her  winding-sheet. 


/" 

WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE.     1564—1610. 

/ 

fKt  flpom  ttte  unn  mod  nunmer  gale^ 
In  ttiy  green  Uu»  was  Natara's  Darling  laid,  . 
What  time,  where  lucid  Atoh  ■tray'd, 

TO  him  the  mlf  hty  mother  did  nmrcfl 
Her  awM  ftoe :  the  daontleas  child 
atretchM  fbrth  Ma  little  arm*  and  amfled. 
«Tlils  pencU  take,**  abe  laldt  **  whose  oolon  dear 
Bldily  paint  the  Temal  year  i 
Thine  too  theie  golden  keys,  Immortal  Boy  t 
Thla  can  unlock  the  gatei  of  Joy; 
or  horror  that,  and  thrllUng  ftars» 
Or  ope  the  nered  aonrcc  of  eympatheClc  tears.** 

Oa^y'a  Faooaaaa  ov  Foscr. 

WiLUJix  Skakspkabx,'  the  great  dramatic  poet,  not  of  England  only,  but 
of  the  world,  'vfbs  bom  at  Stratford  on  the  Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
'April  23, 1564.  Of  his  early  life,  of  his  education,  of  his  personal  appear* 
voce,  manneiSy  and  habits,  we  know  scarcely  any  tiling.  «  No  letter  of  his 
wnting,^'  says  Uallam,  *>  no  record  of  his  conversation,  no  character  of  him 
drawn  with  any  iiilness  by  a  contemporary,  can  be  produced."  He  was  sent 
for  a  shoTt  period  to  the  free-school  at  Stratford,  where,  in  the  language  of  Ben 
Jonson,  *  he  acquired  small  Latin  and  less  Greek."    But  that  he  was  early  n 

1  Head— Ocakefa  '*Sbttk>peare  and  his  Ttancs,"  ftdl  of  most  InstmctSve  and  Interesting  matter— 
Johnson's  «•  Prefkeeto  Shakspearr,"  HaxBtl's  •*  Characters  of  Shakspeare's  Flays,**  Campbdl's  **  Essay 
on  English  Ttwtiy,"  Blctordson's  **  Analysis  offhakspeare^"  8chleg61*s  <*  Lectnrea  on  Dramatic  Utera- 
tarc,'*  Tape's  ••Prcteeetoahakspeare,'*  Dodd's  •^Bcantles,**  Price's  **Wlsdom  and  Genius  of  Shaks- 
pcare."  The  best  ftLmlly  edition  Is  Bowdler's  "Family  Shakspeare,"  S  vols,  tvo,  recently  printed 
'Ji  one  large  octavo.  The  best  critical  edition  Is  the  varhraM  of  Isaac  Reed,  London,  I»13,  as  volk^ 
wtth  the  Frolegomena  and  Addenda.  "The  proof-sheets  of  this  edition  were  corrected  by  Mr.  Hai^ 
ris,  LSmulan  of  the  Boyal  Instttntkm."— XoioHd^  Espedally,  read  Mrs.  Jameson's  •*  CtaarRcteristk^ 
of  Women,  moral,  political,  and  historical,"  the  most  tastefhl  and  discriminating  analysis  of  Shaka- 
pear^  teaaJm  dmraetera  ever  written.  The  preliminary  remarks  to  each  play,  and  ttte  vofesa  hi 
Satghl's  "Fletortal  Sfcakspeare^"  are  ahio  repk>te  with  instmction. 
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T«7  eamesti  thoagfa,  it  may  be,  sn  irregnlai  stndent,  no  one  can  douMr 
numerous  felicitouB  allusions,  throughout  his  dramas,  to  the  hisfeoiy  and  m^ 
logy  of  the  ancients,  prove  that,  if  not  a  critical  scholar,  he  was  deeply  imbazed 
with  the  true  spirit  of  classical  literature,  and  possessed  a  most  discriminatiza;^^ 
taste  to  seize  upon  their  beauties,  and  make  them  his  own.'    In|1582,  wliexa. 
but  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  married  Aime  Hathaway,  a  ftntier's  dangliter, 
who  was  seven  years  older  than  hiin^li^  and  who  resided  near  Stratford.    Xn 
this  place  he  continued  for  a  few  yea^  probably  engaged  in  the  bonness  of 
his  father,  that  of  a  woolstapler;  but  an  increasing  family  and  pressing  wants^ 
obliged  him  to  move  beyond  the  limits  of  Stratford  lor  subsistonce  and  tor 
fame;  and,  accordingly,  in  1586  or  1587  he  removed  to  London.'    On  bis 
arrival  at  London,  his  first  employment  was  that  of  an  actor,  a  profesaion 
which  he  continued  to  exercise  more  or  less  for  at  least  seventeen  years.    Ho 
soon,  however,  began  to  write  for  the  stage,  his  first  efibrt,  «  Pericles,  Prince 
of  Tyre,'*  being  written  about  1590;^  and  such  was  the  unexampled  success 
of  his  unequalled  dramas,  that  he  soon  became  proprietor  of  several  theatres, 


1  MIftt  wereaakedfhmtwhaftMoroMSiaJLipeandxvwIilialmiidsiiftatnunsorw 
wttli  their  current  the  fidreet  and  moat  miAdlBK  aower»  of  poetry,  I  ihoiild  be  tenpCed  to  Miy,  that 
he  had  what  would  now  be  oonsldered  a  very  reaaonahle  portion  of  Latin ;  he  was  not  wholly  Ipmh 
nuit  of  Greek ;  be  had  a  knowledse  of  Frei&ch  eo  ae  to  read  it  with  eaae^  and  I  beUere  not  lees  of  the 
Italian.  He  was  habitually  oonvenant  in  the  dironldes  of  his  country.  Ho  lived  with 
M«hly  cultiTatod  men;  with  Jonson,  Xssni,  and  Southampton,  In  ftmlUar  Mendshlp. 
naxvLT  XKBIBBS  TUB  ScKZPTvaBs:  and  Ms  own  most  acute,  prolbund,  active^  and  otrlglnal  genlna 
must  take  the  lead  In  the  solution.'*    Oron's  Preftoe  to  his  **  ▲phoitems  from  Shaltspeare.** 

«  I  have  said  nothtas  of  the  traditional  story  of  fate  deereteallng,  because  tbere  Is  not  a  partkto  of 
tUstorical  evldenoe  of  Its  truth. 

•  **lt  Is  Impossible  to  contemplate  Ibakspear^s  removal  from  Us  native  town,  wtthout  panelnt  to 
reflect  upon  the  oonseqoenoos  that  IbDowed  that  event.  Had  he  not  left  his  fanmble  oecupatlon  la 
Warwickshire,  bow  many  matdilesa  lessons  of  wisdom  and  monllty,  how  many  onparallded  dla> 
plays  of  wit  and  Imagination,  of  pathos  and  sublimity,  bad  been  burled  In  oblivion ;  pictures  o* 
emotion,  of  character,  of  passion,  more  proCbnnd  than  mere  philosophy  bad  ever  conceived,  more 
buprcBslve  than  poetry  had  ever  yet  embodied."    Drake's  *'  Bbakapeare  and  his  Times,'*  L  4U. 

*  The  fbOowlng  Is  a  chronologloal  Ust  of  his  plays,  taken  ftom  ]>rake'8  '*8bakspeare  and  Us 
Times,"  omtttlns  of  coarse  Titos  Andronlcns  t 

CnaovoxAaxcAX.  Tabi«i 


1.  Perldee, 1S90* 

t.  Comedy  of  Brrore,     •       .     •  .       U91. 

S.  Love's  Labor's  Losl^    .       .       .  .    IMl. 

4.  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  Put  I.  .  .       ISM. 

1.  Kins  Henry  the  Sixth,  Fartn.    •  •    IMS. 

0.  lUdsummer-Vlgbtfs  Drean^     •  IftVS. 

T.  Romeo  and  JuUet,        .       •       •  •    159t. 

&  TnminK  of  the  Shrew,       •       .  U94. 

9.  Two  QcnUemen  of  Verona,        .  .    1t9S. 

10.  King  Rlcbard  the  Third,   .       .  15»». 
ii.  King  Biebard  the  Second,    .       •  •    U9f. 

11.  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  Psrt  I.  •       Ift9f . 
It.  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  Fsrt  II.  .    lS»e. 

It»7. 


19.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
M.  As  Ton  Like  It, .       .       . 
Si.  Merry  Wives  of  H^ndsor, 
ss.  Troans  and  Cresslda, 
ss.  King  Henry  the  Sightly 

14.  Tlmon  of  Athens,      .       . 

15.  Measure  fbr  Measure, 
t6.  King  Lear,  .       . 
S7.  Cymbelinet    . 
U.  MMsbeUi,     .       . 
S9.  Julius  Canar, 
St.  Antony  and  Cleopairs, 
SI.  Coriobuius,    .       . 
IS.  The  Winter**  TUe^    < 


14.  Ttie  Merchant  of  Venice,  .       .       . 

15.  Hamlet, 1S97.       SS.  The  Tcibpeet, 

If.  King  John, 1S9S.       S4.  Otholto, 

;7.  All's  WeU  that  Ends  Well,  .       .       .    1S9S.       SS.  Twelfth  Kisht, 
It.  icing  Henry  the  Fifth,  .       .       1S09. 

Tbowrh  TItas  Andronlcns  Is  lionnd  up  In  all  the  editians  of  Sbakipeare,  yet  there  Is  no 
that  be  wrote  It.   Drake  says  It  should  be  expunged  fkom  every  edition  of  tbt  great  bard 
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fiom  which  he  received  a  veiy  ample  inoome-— estimated  as  e^valent  to 
■boat  five  thousand  dollars  of  our  money  now.     Though  he  lived  in  famiKny 
interoourse  wiih  the  nobles,  the  wits,  and  the  poets  of  his  day,  he  looked  for- 
ward to  the  time  "when  he  should  re^re  to  his  native  town,  and  with  this 
view  he  parchased  New  Place,  the  principal  houto  in  Stratford,  with  more 
than  a  handled  acres  of  ground  attached.   «<.The  year  1612  has  been  a^gned 
as  the  date  of  his  Anal  retirement  to  the /country,     hi  the  fulness  of  his  fame, 
with  a  handsome  compibtency,  and  before  age  had  chilled  the  enjoyment  of 
hie,  the  poet  retnmed'to  his  native  town  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
among  the  quiet  scenes  and  the  friends  of  his  youth.    Four  years  were  spent 
by  Shakspeare  in  this  dignified  retirement,  and  the  history  of  literature  scarcely 
presents  another  such  picture  of  calm  felicity  and  satisfied  ambition.   He  died 
on  the  23d  of  April,  1616,  having  just  completed  his  fifly-second  year.    His 
widow  survived  him  seven  years.    He  had  three  children,  one  son  and  two 
daughters.     The  former  died  in  1590.    Both  the  latter  were  married,  and 
one  had  three  sons,  but  all  these  died  without  i^e,  and  there  now  remains 
DO  lineal  representative  of  the  great  poet" 

So  many  authors  having  written  upon  Shakspeare  and  his  dramas,  some  of 
whom  are  referred  to  in  the  note,  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  here  to  go 
into  a  critical  examination  of  his  character.  Indeed  it  would  be  hardly  pos- 
flble  to  say  any  thing  new.  The  subject  seems  to  be  exhausted.  And  to 
write  tt  ^adogy  would  be  somewhat  presumptuous,  when  he  has  so  exqui- 
^  Ij^B^r  pfe>ilonnced  his  own:— 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 
t  To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 

Unlo  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper  light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish, 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess. 

One  of  his  contemporari^  Ben  Jonson,  thus  characterizes  him :-— <*  I  loved 
the  man,  and  do  honor  to  his  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much  as  any. 
He  was,  indeed,  honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature :  had  an  excellent 
&ncy,  brave  notions,  and  gentle  expressions ;  wherein  he  flowed  with  that 
BCility  that  sometimes  it  was  necessary  it  should  be  stopped.  His  wit  was 
in  his  own  power ;  would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so  tool  But  he  redeemed 
his  vices  with  his  virtues;  there  was  even  more  in  him  to  be  pmised  than 
pardoned." 

But  Dcyden  has  portrayed  his  genius  in  the  following  nervous  and  masterly 
lines,  which  have  been  served  up  to  us  in  a  diluted  state  by  many  a  modern 
critic : — "  To  begin,  then,  with  Shakspeare.  He  was  the  ma n  who,  of  all  modern 
and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  soul.  All 
the  images  ,of  namre  were  still  present  to  him,  and  he  drew  them,  not  labo- 
riously, but  luckily:  when  he  describes  any  thing,  you  more  than  see  it — you 
feel  it  too.  Those  who  accuse  him  to  have  wajited  learning,  give  him  the 
fircater  commendation :  he  was  naturally  learned ;  he  needed  not  the  specta- 
cles of  books  to  read  nature ;  he  looked  inwards  and  found  her  there.  I  can- 
not say  he  is  everywhere  alike;  were  he  so,  I  should  do  him  injury  to  com. 
pare  him  widi  the  greatest  of  msmkind.  He  is  many  times  flat  and  insipid; 
Us  comio  wit  degenerating  into  clenches,  his  serious  swelling  into  bombast 
But  he  is  always  great  when  some  great  occasion  is  presented  ro  uim :  no 
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man  can  say  he  eter  had  a  fit  snhject  fi>r  his  wit,  and  did  not  then  laiae  him- 
self as  high  above  the  rest  of  poets, 

Qnantiun  lenta  Mleot  Inter  TlliiimB  caprenLl 
The  consideration  of  this,  made  Mr.  Hales  of  Eaton  say,  <  that  there  was  no 
subject  of  which  any  poet  ever  wrote,  but  he  would  produce  it  much  better 
done  in  Shakspeare,' " 

The  difficulty  of  making  selections  from  Shakspeare  must  be  obvious  to 
every  one.  So  numerous  and  diversified  are  his  characters,  so  varied  hia 
style,  suited  to  every  description  of  poetry  and  of  fiction,  and  so  many  gems 
of  wit,  humor,  satire,  and  pathos,  everywhere  present  themselves,  that  the 
mind  is  perplexed  what  to  choose.    But  we  must  begin. 

THB   THREE   GA8KBT8. 

Portia,  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  heiress,  is  sought  in  marriage  by  a 
large  number  of  suitors,  whose  fate  is  to  be  determined  by  the  choice  they 
make  of  one  of  three  caskets,  «  gold,  silver,  and  base  lead."  The  following 
are  the  comments  of  three  of  the  suitors  >— 

B/idgr  Portia^  tmth  the  Prmct  of  Morocco^ 

Por.  Now  make  your  choice. 

Mar.  The  first,  of  gold,  who  this  inscription  bears  ^ 
Who  ehooteth  me,  shall  gain  what  many  men  dean. 
The  second,  silver,  which  this  promise  carries  ;-^ 
Who  ehooteth  tne,  thaU  get  at  much  at  he  deservet. 
This  third,  dull  lead,  with  warning  all  as  blunt  ;^— 
Who  ehooteth  me,  mutt  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath, — 
How  shall  I  know  if  I  do  choose  the  right  1 

Por.  The  one  of  them  contains  my  picture,  prince : 
If  you  choose  that,  then  I  am  yours  withal  ^ 

Mor.  Some  god  direct  my  judgment  1    Let  me  see, 
I  will  survey  the  inscriptions  back  again : 
What  says  this  leaden  casket? 
Who  ehooteth  me,  mutt  give  and  hazard  all  he  hatK 
Must  give — ^For  what?  for  lead?  hazard  lor  lead? 
This  casket  threatens :  Men,  that  hazard  all, 
Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages : 
A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross; 
111  then  nor  give  nor  hazard  aught  for  lead. 
What  says  the  silver,  with  hex  virgin  hue  ? 
Who  ehooteth  me,  thall  get  at  much  a*  he  deservet. 
'  As  much  as  he  deserves  ? — Pause,  there,  Morocco^ 

And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand : 
If  thou  be'st  rated  by  thy  estimation, 
Thou  dost  deserve  enough ;  and  yet  enough 
May  not  extend  so  ftur  as  to  tlie  lady; 
And  yet  to  be  afeard  of  my  deserving 
Were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  myself 
As  much  as  I  deserve! — ^Why,  that's  the  lady; 
I  do  in  birth  deserve  her,  and  in  fortunes, 
In  graces,  and  in  qualities  of  breeding ; 
But,  more  than  these,  in  love  I  do  deserve. 

1  Aa  Uie  cypnuei  are  wont  to  do  amonr  the  alefider  ehrobe. 
t  That  is,  M  groaa  m  the  dull  metaL 
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What  if  I  stnfd  no  furthor,  bat  chooe  herel— 
Let's  see  ooce  more  this  saying  graved  in  gold. 
Who  chootdh  mtt  thaU  gain  what  many  men  detire 
A¥hy,  that's  the  lady ;  ail  the  world  desires  her : 

Deliver  me  the  key ; 
Here  do  I  choose,  and  thrive  I  as  I  may ! 

Par,  There,  take  i^  prince,  and  if  my  form  lie  there, 
Then  I  am  yours.  [UtUodemg  tkt  golden  eaduL 

Mar,  What  have  we  here  f 
A  carrion  death,  within  whose  empty  eye 
There  is  a  written  scroll !    I'll  read  the  wiiting 

M  that  gHiUn  it  not  gold; 

Often  Am  you  heard  that  told: 

Many  a  mion  hit  H/e  hath  toldf 

But  my  outside  to  behold: 

CHlded  tondm  do  wormt  infold. 

Had  yon  been  at  toitc  at  boldj 

Young  m  Umbt,  in  judgment  old^ 

Your  anmoer  had  not  been  tntcrolTd: 

Fare  you  well;  your  tuit  it  eoUL 
Cold,  indeed;  and  labor  lost: 
Then,  &rewell,  heat,  and  welcome,  frost-^ 
Portia,  adieu  1  I  have  too  grieved  a  heart 
To  take  a  tedious  leave :  thus  losers  part.    [Exit, 

Enter  Prince  ofJrragon, 

Por,  Behold,  there  stand  the  caskets,  noble  prince : 
If  you  choose  that  wherein  I  am  contained. 
Straight  shall  our  nuptial  rites  be  solemnized ; 
But  if  you  fiiil,  without  more  speech,  my  lord, 
You  must  be  gone  from  hence  immediately. 

jir,  I  am  epjoin'd  by  oath  to  observe  three  things: 
First,  never  to  unfold  to  any  one 
Which  casket  'twas  I  chose;  next,  if  I  fail 
Of  the  right  casket,  never  in  my  life 
To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  marriage ;  lastly, 
If  I  do  fiul  in  fortune  of  my  choice. 
Immediately  to  leave  you,  and  be  gone. 

Por,  To  these  ix^'unctions  every  one  doth  swear, 
That  comes  to  hazard  lor  my  worthless  self. 

Jbr,  And  so  have  I  address'd*  me :    Fortune  now 
To  my  heart's  hope !— Gold,  silver,  and  base  lead. 
Who  diooteth  me,  mutt  gioe  and  hazard  aU  he  hath: 
Tou  shall  look  fiurer,  ere  I  give,  or  hazard. 
What  says  the  golden  chest?  haf  let  me  see  >- 
Who  ehooieth  me,  thaU  gain  iohat  many  men  detire. 
What  many  men  desire.—- That  many  may  be  meant 
B^  the  fool  nmltitude,  that  choose  by  show. 
Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach, 
Which  pries  not  to  the  interior,  but,  like  the  martlet, 
Builds  in  the  weather,  on  the  outward  wall, 
£ven  in  the  force'  and  road  of  casualty. 


i-AdOniM  wm  yriDTwl  ue;  that  li,  I  1»t«  prapsrad  myieif  by  Um  Muse  t«t 
•  Ttepowtr. 
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I  will  not  choose  what  many  men  desire. 
Because  I  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits, 
And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes. 
Why,  then  to  thee,  thou  silver  treasure-house ; 
Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  dost  bear : 
Who  duotdh  me,  AaU  get  <u  mitch  at  he  daerva: 
And  well  said  too :   For  who  shall  go  about 
**      X(L£Qzen  fortune,  and  be  honorable 

Without  the  stamp  of  merit?    Let  none  presume 
To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 
{  O,  that  estatedPdegrees,  and  offices 

,  Were  not  derived  corruptly!  and  that  clear  honor 

t  Were  purchased  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer ! 

*  How  many  then  should  cover,  that  stand  bare? 

'  How  many  be  commanded,  that  command  f 

How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  glean'd 
From  the  true  seed  of  honor  f  and  how  much  honor 
Picked  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times, 
To  be  new  varnished  ?  >    Well,  but  to  my  choice : 
Who  duotdh  ffie,  tftotf  gd  om  much  om  he  daerott: 
I  will  assume  desert;-— Give  me  a  key  for  this, 
And  instantly  unlock  my  ibrtunes  here. 

Par.  Too  long  a  pause  for  that  which  you  find  there. 
Jbr,  What's  herel  the  portrait  of  a  blinking  idiot. 
Presenting  me  a  schedule?    I  will  read  it 
How  much  unlike  art  thou  to  Portia ! 
How  much  unlike  my  hopes,  and  my  deservings ! 
Who  diootdh  me,  thall  have  at  much  at  he  detervet : 
Did  I  deserve  no  more  than  a  fboVs  head  ? 
,  Is  that  my  prize?  are  my  deserts  no  better? 

Par,  To  offend,  and  judge,  are  distinct  offices, 
And  of  opposed  natures. 
•Ir.  What  is  here? 

The  ftrt  teven  Hmet  tried  thit ; 
Seven  timet  tried  that  judgment  it. 
That  did  never  ehoote  amist : 
Somt  there  be,  that  thadowt  kitt : 
Such  have  but  a  thadow't  bUtt : 
There  be  fooU  alive,  lunt^ 
Siiver^d  o'er;  and  to  wat  thit. 
Still  more  fool  I  shall  appear 
By  the  time  I  linger  here : 
With  one  fool's  head  I  came  to  woo. 
But  I  go  away  with  two.~- 
Sweet,  adieu !  I'll  keep  my  oath, 
Patiently  to  bear  my  wroth.' 

Enter  Battamo. 

Satt,  So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  Aemselves  \ 
The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament  V 

In  law  whnt  nlea  so  tainted  and  corrupt. 
But,  being  season'd  with  a  gracioui  voice, 

I  TlM  aeaniaff  la,  how  much  meiuiaeas  would  be  Aond  among  the  |if««t,UNl  how- mveiisreitiMa. 
BOiictheaiMB.  •  I  know.  » My  mlatortaiw.      K      ' 
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Obscures  the  show  of  e^ilt   In  religion, 
What   damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow        /     '  ' 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it'  with  a  text, 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament? 
There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virme  on  its  outward  parts. 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  fiilse 
As  stQuajkC  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  b^rds  of  Hercules  and  fiowning  Mars ; 
Who,  mward  searched,- have  livers  white  as  milk? 
And  these  assume  but  valor's  excrement* 
To  render  them  redoubted.    Look  StTBeauty, 
And  joa  shall  see  *tas  purchased  by  the  weight; 
Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature, 
Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it : 
So  are  those  crisped*  snaky  goliden  locks, 
Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind, 
Upon  supposed  fiumess,  often  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  •head, 
The  skull  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulchre. 
'Thus  ornament  is  but  the  gulled^  shore 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea;  the  beauteous  scarf 
Veiling  an  Indian  beauty ;  in  a  word, 
The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 
To  entrap  the  wisest    Therefore,  thou  gaudy  gold, 
Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee : 
Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 
Tween  man  and  man :  but  thou,  thou  meagre  lead. 
Which  rather  threat'nest,  than  dost  promise  aught, 
Thy  plainness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence, 
And  here  choose  I :  Joy  be  the  consequence ! 

evening  the  Uaden  ccuket, 

What  find  I  here  1 

Fair  Portia's  counterfeit?^ 

— ^  Here's  the  scroll. 
The  continent  and  sununary  of  my  fortune 

Tau  thai  dioote  not  by  the  view. 

Chance  as  faar^  and  choou  as  true  ! 

Since  this  fortune  falls  to  you, 

Be  content  and  seac  no  new. 

Jf  you  be  vfell  pleased  trith  this, 

Jhtd  hold  your  fortune  for  your  bliss, 

Turn  you  uAere  your  lady  is, 

JSnd  ckttm  her  mth  a  lomng  kiss. 
Por,  You  sees  me,  lord  Bassanio,  where  I  stand, 
Such  as  I  am :  though,  for  myself  alone, 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish, 
To  wish  myself  much  better;  yet,  for  you, 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself; 
A  thousand  times  more  foir,  ten  thousand  times 
More  rich ; 
That  only  to  stand  high  on  your  accoimt. 


l/iHtJfyft.  S  Curled. 

•  Tba  trmektrmm  diore.  4  OMnteifiU  liere  meana  a  Ukenem,  a  mewibkmev, 

]  2  »  Ttet  l8  the  •*beard". 
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I  might  in  virtaesi  beauties,  livings,  friends, 
Exceed  account :  but  the  full  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of  something :  which,  to  term  in  gross, 
Is  an  unlesson'd  girl,  unschoord,  unpractised: 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn ;  and  happier  than  this, 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  leam ; 
Happiest  of  all,  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  tp  be  directed. 
As  from  her  loid,  her  governor,  her  Idng. 
Myselij  and  whtit  is  mine,  to  you  and  yours 
Is  now  converted :  but  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 
Queen  o^er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now, 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself^ 
Are  yours,  my  lord;  I  give  them  with  this  ring; 
Which  when  you  part  from,  lose,  or  give  away, 
Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love. 
And  be  my  vantage  to  exclajm  on  you. 

Mtnkwmt  9f  f'nhtt  Acta  XL  Bad  XIL 

THE   SEVEN   AGES. 

The  banished  duke,  with  Jaques  and  other  lords,  are  in  the  forest  of  Arden, 
■itting  at  their  plain  repast  Chrlando,  who  had  been  wandering  in  the  forest 
in  quest  of  food  ibr  an  old  servant,  Adam,  who  could  «  go  no  further,"  sud- 
denly comes  upon  the  party,  and  with  his  sword  drawn,  exclaims, 

Orlando,  Forbear,  I  say ; 

He  dies  that  touches  any  of  tliis  fruit, 
Till  I  and  my  affairs  are  answered. 

Jaqitu,  An  you  will  not 
Be  answered  with  reason,  I  must  die. 

Duki  Sen,  What  would  you  have?    Your  gendeness  shall  foree, 
More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness. 

Orla,  I  almost  die  for  food,  and  let  me  have  it 

Duke  Sen,  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our  table. 

Orla.  Speak  you  so  gen^y  1    Pardon  me,  I  pray  you ; 
I  thought  that  all  things  hsd^been  savage  here;  ^         -^ 
And  therefore  put  f  on  the  countenance^ 
Of  stem  ccWnandment^  But  whate'er  you  arcL 
That  in  inis  de«ertinaccessibl^  ^  ^ 

Under  the  shade  of  mMan^hoIy  txmghs, 
Lose  and  neglect  ttie  c^eepin^  hours  of  time : 
If  eyer  y<m  have  look'd  on  better  da^rs ; 
If  eVer  been  vrhere  belli  hav^  knoll'd  td  cliurch ; 
If  eVer  sat  at  mny  good  man's  feast ;      ^  ^ 

If  eVer  ftotn.  vdhr  eyelids  wiped  ^lear,^ 

And  know  ^hat  'tis  t8  pitv,  and  he  pitied ;  I 

Let  gentleness  my  strong  dnforcement  be :  ^  ; 

In  the  wliich  h^e,  I  blusL  ana  hide  my  sword. 

DM  Sen.  True  it  is  thatVe  have  Jten  better  days; 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knoll'd  to  church; 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts ;  and  wiped  our  eyes 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engender'd : 
And  therefore  tit  you  down  in  gentleness, 
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And  take  upon  command  <  what  help  we  hare 
Tlut  to  yoiir  wanting  may  be  minister'd. 

Orla.  Then  but  forbear  your  food  a  little  while, 
Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn, 
And  give  it  food.    There  is  an  old  poor  man, 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step 
Limp'd  in  pure  love;  till  he  be  first  sufficed,— 
Oppressed  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger,— 
I  will  ixyt  touch  a  bit 

Duht  SetL  Go  find  him  out, 
And  we  will  nothing  waste  till  your  return. 

Oria,  I  thank  ye:  and  be  bless'd  for  your  good  comfort!     [Exit 

Duke  SetL  Thou  seest,  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy  > 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  nliore  woful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in. 

Jaq.  All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players : 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.    At  first,  the  iniknt. 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurs^^s  arms : 
And  then,  the  whining  school-boy  with  his  satchel, 
And  shining  morning-face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school :    And  then  the  lover;  ' 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
ybude  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow :    Then,  a  soldier; 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 
Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth :    And  then,  the  justice ; 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined, 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  Tormal  cut,* 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern^  instances. 
And  so  he  plays  his  part :  '  The  «ixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  wad  slippered  pantaloon ; 
With  spectacles  on  nose  and  xx>uch  on  side : 
His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank ;  and  his  big  manly  voice. 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound :     Last  scene  of  al^, 
That  ends  this  strange-eventful  history, 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion : 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing.  / 

il«  rM  £a« /<;  Act  n.  Scene  vn. 
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cIarsnce's  dream. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence,  having  been  imprisoned  hi  the  Tower,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  murdered,  by  his  brother  Richard  III.,  thus  relates  to  Sir 
Robert  Brakenbury,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  his  dream  of  the  preceding 
night. — 

1  At  yvar  eomniand. 

*  In  afaskspenre^  tbue  beards  were  of  diflbrent  ml*,  aeoording  to  dlS^rent  chancten  and  piolha 
nw  soldier  liad  one  tuUoa,  tlie  jndge  another,  kc  »  Tr»e,  eommam  InsouMas 
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Though  ^twere  to  Buy  aVorld  6t  bapp^days; 
So  full  of  disnml  tenor  wm  th^time.^  * 

Brak}  Whiw  was  your  drekm,  my  lord  ?    I  piay  vou  tell  me, 
Clar,  Methoughtv  that  I  ^^  broken  froki  the  To\ver.  "^ 

And  waa  embark'd\o  crosi  to  Bur^indy:  * 

And,  in  niy  company;  my  briber  GlosteA^ 
Who  SxamyWy  cabin  temp^  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  ttatdies^  thence  Ve  look  d^ward  England, 
Aiid  ciiea  up  a  thousand  heavy  timeSi^  ^ 

Duringhhe  vnira^f  JTork  an^  Lancaster,  . 
That  had^fal|*n  us.    As^e  paced  .along 
Upon  the  gid^y  iboting  of  pe  hatch^       ^ 
MethdUght,  that  Gloker  stidn^led ;  and.  in  falling; 
Struck  me,  mat  thought  to  stay  him,  ov^^xiard 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of ^the  main!:  ^ 

O  Lord  I^metl^ught,  What  pain  it  wasAo  drown  I 
What  dreadiul  noise  x>f  water  in  mine  ears ! 
What  sightirtjf  ngly  aeath  withinSnine  eyes^ 
HethoughtTsaw^  thousaild  fea?fiil  wrecks;  ^ 
A  thousand  men,  ihat  fiskes  gnawed  upon ;  ^ 
Wedge^of  gold,  ^eat  an^ors,  hei^s  of  pdarl, 
Inestimable  stondSL  unyalu^>  jewels.  ^  ^ 

All  kcatt^'d  in  the^botp^  of  the  sei^ 
Some  lay  in  deAd  men%  skulls ;  and,  n^those  holes. 


Clar,  !Methought  I  had ;  m^  of\en  did  I  striy^ 
To  jrieid  ^e  ghost  ;''^ut  stilt  ^e  eh^ous  hood 
Kept  in^my  soul,>^ana  would  not  let^xt  fi>rth 
To  seek  the  empty,  vast,  and  wandering  air^j 
But  smothered  it  within  my  panting  bulk, 
Which  almost  burst  to  belch  it  in  the  sea. 

Brak,  Awaked  you  not  with  this  sore  agony? 

Clar.  O,  no,  my  dreahi  was  lengthen'd  after  life ; 
O,  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul  I 
I  pass'd,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood. 
With  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of, 
Unto  the  kingdom  Of  perpetual  night 
The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul, 
Was  my  great  &ther-in-Iaw,  renowned  Warwick ; 
Who  cried  aloud,  What  tcourge  for  perjury 
Can  t/ttg  dark  tnonarchy  afford  false  Clarence? 
And  80  he  vanish'd :    Then  came  wandering  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 

1  That  ia,  not  au  InfldeL  t  InvaltiBbte. 


^ 
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I>abbled  in  blood ;  and  he  shriek*d  out  aloud, 
Clarena  is  come — -faUef  Jleetingy^  perfttred  Clarma— 
That  ttabb'd  me  in  the  fdd  by  Tetoktbury  ; 
Seize  on  tam^  furiee,  take  kim  to  your  tormenUt 
With  that,  methonght  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
£nTiron'd  me,  and  howled  in  mine  ears 
Soch  hideous  cries,  that,  with  the  veiy  noise, 
I  trembling  waked,  and,  for  a  season  after, 
Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell : 
Such  terrible  impression  made  my  dream. 

Brak,  No  marvel,  lord,  thou^  it  affrighted  you ; 
I  am  afraid,  methinks,  to  hear  you  tell  it 

Clar,  O  Brakenbury,  I  have  done  these  things,-* 
That  now  give  evidence  against  my  soul, 
For  Edward's  sake,  and  see  how  he  requites  me  I 

0  God !  if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appease  thee, 
But  thou  wilt  be  avenged  on  my  misdeeds, 

f  et  execute  thy  wratli  on  me  alone : 

0,  spare  my  guiltless  wife,  and  my  poor  children ! 

Jikhard  IJI^  Act  I.  Beem  IT. 

FAIX  OF   CARDINAL   W0L8ET. 

Caioinal  Wolsey.  after  his  fhll  from  the  favor  of  Henry  YIII^  thus  soUlo* 
qnizM^  and  afterwards  confers  with  his  servant  Cromwell  :-* 

WoUey.  Farewell,  a  long  farewellr  to  all  mj  greatness  I 
This  is  ihe  state  of  man;,  tOKlay  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  hears  his  blui(hing  honors  thick  upon  him : 
The  third  day,  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost; 
And, — ^when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripenidg^,— nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  falis,  as  I  do.    I  have  ventured. 
Like  httle  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth :  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me, 
Weary,  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
^Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp,  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye ; 

1  feel  my  heart  new  open'd :  O,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  &vors ! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  he  would  aspire  to, 
That  sweet  asp^t  of  princes,  and  their  ruin, 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have ; 
And  when  he  falls,  he  &ll8  like  Lucifer, 

^   Never  to  hope  again.— 

vto  Enter  CromweUy  anuaedty, 

•Why,  how  now,  Crom Weill  • 

Crwn,  I  have  no  power  to  speak,  sir. 

WoL  What,  amazed 

At  my  misfortunes  ?  can  tliy  spirit  wonder 


>  numf  ti  the  Mune  u  dMtnglnir  sides. 
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A  great  man  should  decline  ?    Nay,  and  yoa  weep, 
I  am  fallen  indeed. 

Crom,  How  does  yoor  giace  ? 

WoL  Why,  well; 

Never  so  truly  liappy,  my  good  CromwelL 
I  know  myself  now ;  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience.    The  king  has  cured  me, 
I  humbly  thank  his  grace;  and  from  these  shoulders, 
These  ruin'd  pillars,  out  of  pity,  taken 
A  load  would  sink  a  navy,  too  much  honor : 

0  'tis  a  burden,  Cromwell,  'tis  a  burden, 
Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heaven. 

Crom.  I  am  glad,  your  grace  has  made  that  right  use  of  it.        ' 

W6L  I  hope  I  have ;  I  am  able  now,  methinks, 
(Out  of  a  fortitude  of  soiil  I  feel,) 
To  endure  more  miseries,  and  greater  &r. 
Than  my  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  offer. 
What  news  abroad? 

Crom.  The  heaviest,  and  the  worst. 

Is  your  displeasure  with  the  king. 

Wd,  God  bless  himi 

Crom,  The  next  is,  that  Sir  Thomas  More  is  chosen 
Lord  ChanoeUor  in  your  place. 

W6L  That^s  somewhat  sudden : 

But  he's  a  learned  man.    May  he  continue 
Long  in  his  highness'  lavor,  and  do  justice 
For  truth's  sake,  and  his  conscience ;  that  his  bones, 
When  he  has  run  his  course,  and  sleeps  in  blessings. 
May  have  a  tomb  of  orphans'  tears  wept  on  'emi  ^ 
What  more  ? 

Crom,  That  Cranmer  is  retum'd  with  welcome, 

Instaird  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Woi,  That's  news  indeed. 

Crom,  Last,  that  the  Lady  Anne, 

Whom  the  king  hath  in  secrecy  long  married. 
This  day  was  view'd  in  open,  as  his  queen. 
Going  to  chapel ;  and  the  voice  is  now 
Only  about  her  coronation. 

Wei.  There  was  the  weight  that  puU'd  me  down.    O  Ciomwelli 
The  king  has  gone  beyond  me,  all  my  glories 
In  that  one  woman  I  have  lost  for  ever : 
No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  mine  honors. 
Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  waited 
Upon  my  smiles.    Go,  get  tliee  from  me,  Cromwell ; 

1  am  a  poor  fallen  man,  unworthy  now 

To  be  thy  lord  and  master :    Seek  the  king ; 

That  sun  I  pray  may  never  set  I     I  have  told  him 

What,  and  how  true  thou  art ;  he  will  advance  thee ; 

Some  little  memory  of  me  will  stir  him, 

(I  know  his  noble  nature,)  not  to  let 

Thy  hopeful  service  perish  too :    Good  Cromwell, 


>  The  ctenodlor  it  the  gtncnl  Koudtan  of  orpliUM. 
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Neglect  him  not,  make  use  now,  and  pBovide 
For  thine  own  future  safety. 

Crom.  0  my  lord^ 

Must  I  then  leave  you?    Must  I  needs  forego 
So  good,  so  noble,  and  ao  true  a  master? 
Bear  wimess,  all  that  have  not  hearts  of  iron, 
With  what  a  sorrow  Cromwell  leaves  his  lozcL-^- 
The  king  shall  have  laj  service;  bat  my  prayen 
For  ever,  and  finr  ever,  shall  be  joaxu. 

WoL  Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries;  but  thou  hast  fiMced  me 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth  to  play  the  woman. 
Let's  dry  our  eyes;  and  thus  far  hear  me,  Cromwell; 
And, — when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be^ 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  o^--flay,  I  taught  thee; 
Say,  Wolsey, — that  once  trod  the  ways  of  gk«yi  ' 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honor^-^ 
Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in ; 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  miss'd  iu 
Mark  but  my  &11,  and  that  that  ruin*d  me. 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambitioa;i 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels;  how  can  man,  then, 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by't? 
Love  thyself  last:  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee; 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still-  in  thy  right  band  carry  gentle  peaee. 
To  silence  envious  tongues.    Be  just,  and  fear  not: 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country^s, 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's;  then  if  thou  fell'st,  O  Chromweil, 
Thou  fiill^st  a  blessed  martyr.    Serve  Uie  king; 

And, ^Pr'ythee,  lead  me  in : 

There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have^ 

To  the  last  penny;  'tis  the  king's;  my  robO) 

And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all 

I  dare  now  call  mine  own.    O  Cromwell,  Cromwell, 

Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 

I  served  mf  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 

Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies.' 

Crom,  Good  sir,  have  patience. 

WoL  So  I  have.    Farewell 

The  hopes  of  court  1  my  hopes  in  heaven  do  dwelt 

fimry  mZvAfltm. 

QUBEN   HAB,  THB   QUEEN   OF   THE   FAIRIES.' 

0,  then,  I  see  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  yon. 
She  is  the  fairies'  midwife,  and  she  comes 


I  Ainbltloii  hen  BMUM  a  Gxtadnd  mad  laofdlnate  ambition,  thftt  eiid«BT^  honors  by  dto* 

hotteit  menus.  '  Thk  lentenee  wu  twSy  ntterai  by  Wolaey. 

•  MTbe  tanaterywUdi  flhslrepmre  has  eniployed  In  deaorfblBS  the  petaona,  maaacn,  end  oeeap»* 
tloaa  of  the  IWsioa,  wfil  ba  i^^ff*?***^  not  leu  hU  peculiar  olDiprlng^  nor  Inlhrln  In  beanty*  noTeltyt 
end  vUnew  of  paiDtlnA  to  that  whiBli  the  oaslo  of  hie  peneU  baa  dunaaadovar  aivtry  oCharpait  of 
the  TtalOBary  world."— DrU*. 
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In  sbape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman, 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies, 
Athwart  men^s  noses  as  they  lie  asleep : 
Her  wagon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners*  legs; 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers ; 
The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web ; 
The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  wat'ry  beams; 
Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone;  th«  lash,  of  film; 
Her  wagoner,  a  small  gray-coated  gnat, 
Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm, 
Prick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid : 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut, 
Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub^ 
Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies'  cosch-makers, 
And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night, 
Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love; 
On  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  courtesies  straight; 
O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees ; 
O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream ; 
Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues, 
Because  their  breaths  with  sweetmeats  tainted  axe. 
Sometimes  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit : 
And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail. 
Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  'a  lies  asleep, 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice ! 
Sometimes  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 
Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades,^ 
^  Of  healths  five  fathom  deep  ;''and  then,  anon, 

Drums  in  his  ear,  at  which  he  starts  and  wakes; 
And,  being  thus  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two, 
And  sleeps  again.    This  is  that  very  Mab 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night ; 
And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs. 
Which,  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes. 

jeoMM  mrf  JUfel^  Act  I.  Soenanr. 

LIFE   AND   DEATH   WEIGHED. 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question  >— 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
Arid,  by  opposing,  end  tliem?    To  die, — to  sleep,— 
No  more ;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to, — 'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wisli'd.    To  die ; — ^to  sleep  ;— 
To  sleep ! — ^perchance  to  dream ; — ay,  there's  the  rub ; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come,   ^ 

1  Swords  nMde  of  SpanUh  iteel  were  tlwogbt  the  baiL 
t  That  U,  drinJUng  deeply  e^ch  other's  heelUi. 
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THian  we  have  shuffled  off  tfaiB  mortsl  ooU,' 

Must  give  us  pause : — ^There's  the  respect ' 

That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life: 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  prond  man's  contumely, 

The  pangs  of  despised  lore,  the  law's  delay, 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 

That  patient  merit  of  di'  unworthy  takes, 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin?    Who  would  fiudels  bear, 

To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  liie^ 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death,-— 

The  undiscorer'd  country  £rom  whose  botun 

No  traTeller  retoms,-— puzzles  the  will, 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 

Than  fly  to  otheis  that  we  know  not  of  1 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all, 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought, 

And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 

With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry, 

And  lose  the  name  of  action. 

Jfaii*^Actm.8o«ML 

MEROT. 

The  qual^^of  mezcy  is  not  strain'd;^ 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  Ain  from  heaven  ^ 
Upon  me  plac^benea^L  ^  It  is^twioe  ^less'd ;  ^ 
It  bleneth  him  that  gives^and  film  that  takes. 
Tis  mistiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  beoomes      ^ 
The  thronba  moiuuch  betted  than  Ibis  crowk : 
His  scep^e  shows  the  fi)rc^  (^tempoial  jioivte, 
1     The  attriDute^  av^and  mmesty,  '        ^ 
\     Wherein^oth  sit  the  oread  md  feit  of  kings. 
\     But  mercy  is  abo^  the  scep^r'd  sway :  V 

It  is  ^tlholietl  in  tfib  hearts  of  kings ; 
It  is  an  attridhte^t^  God^himself  |^         "^ 
And  ^rthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 
When  mcA;y  seak>ii^iuAice.  \rhereibrei  Jew,    * 
Thoug]^  jiiiTOce  beHhy  pl^  consider  ^i^^ 
That,  in  ^^courae^f  justice,  noM  of  us  ^ 
Should  see  ^vation:  we  ^o  pray  jbr  .neVsy: 
v^  And  that  same  prkyer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 

The  deedi  of  mercy>  ^         ^  ^ 

^  \  Mtrthmt  </  rtiOee,  Afit  17.  Swiie  L 

ACTIVIT7   NECES8ART  TO  KEEP   FAME   BRIGHT.* 

Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back, 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, 
A  great^ized  monster  of  ingra^tudes  * 

1  Tunuoil,  tatUe.  t  There's  the  contideratlon. 

•  Thta  adndnbie  apcccli  of  UlyBSW  to  AehlDes,  to  Isdnoe  htm  tx>  leave  hia  t»ot,  and  oome  agalB  tato 
the  llcU  oraeUon,  though  not  much  nmi,  it  aaroely  Inferior  to  any  thiof  la  Bhakipwira. 
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Those  scraps  are  good  4eeds  past^t  which  are  devoured 

As  fast  as  they  are  maie,^forgot  as'^soon^         ^  "^ 

As  done\  Perseverance,  dear  mylord, 

Keeps  hoi^r  bright  l    'tb  have  ^one,  is  to  hang 

Quite  out^olF  ftishion,  Kke  a  rusty  mail      "^  ^ 

In  monuixi^ntal  mockery>    Take  the  mstant  way; 

.For  hoxibr  trails  in  ^  str^t  so  narrow; 

Where  one  but  goes  ^breast :  Jceep  then  the  path;  .  V^ 

For  emulatioh  hath  a  thoi;^ana  sons,      ^  /•"♦ 

That  one  b^  one  ^u)«ue :.  If  you.  give  *way, 

Or  hedge^!side/rom  the  oirect^rthright, 

Like  to  ip^  euterd  tide,  tliey  all  rush  by,  ^ 

And  leave  jrouliindmost;—     ^ 

Or,  like  a  galliot  hdrse  ^len  in  first  rank,. 

Lie  there  for  pavement  roAheSibiect  Yeat 

O'er-run  ^d  trammed  on:    Then  what  mey  do  in  present, 

Though  less  than  yours  ^n^ast,  jnust  o*^\top  yours :  ^ 

For  time  is  like, a  fashionable  hodC,  ^  ^ 

That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  gtiest  by  the^hand ; 

And  witli  liis  arms  but-stretch'd,  as  he^would'fly. 

Grasps  in  ^e  confer :    Welpome^evfer  kniles, 

And  fiurev^ell  goes' put  siglung.    0,^iet  not  yirhze  seek 

Remuneration  foi^  the  thing  it  was ;  ^  / 

For  beau^,'wit,  ' 

High  birth|i  vigor ypf  bone,^esert  in  service. 

Love,  friendship,  charity,  ate  subjects  all 

To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,-— 

That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-bom  gauds, 

Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past; 

And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt,' 

More  laud  than  gilf  o'er-dusted. 

The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object: 

Then  marvel  not,  thou  great  and  complete  man, 

That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worship  Ajax ; 

Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye 

Tlian  what  not  stirs.    The  cry  went  once  on  diee, 

And  still  it  might ;  and  yet  it  may  again, 

If  thou  wouldst  not  entomb  thyself  alive. 

And  case  thy  reputation  in  thy  tent ; 

Whose  glorious  deeds,  but  in  these  fields  of  late. 

Made  emulous  missions^  'mongst  the  gods  themselves. 

And  drave  great  Mars  to  faction. 

^  Troiku  irf  Ck'tmMa,  Act  JJL  Seene  P. 

^  .   THE   COMMONWEALTH   07   BEES. 


— — —  So  work  the  honey  bees ; 
Creatures,  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  act'  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  sorts  :^ 


t  Dtul  /A«f  k  m  mttt  fit**  means,  ordlnaiy  perfbnniuices  oatcntattoatly  dlaplayed,  and  landed  by  tha 
ftiTor  of  Mends.  GIU  tftr^ivii.dt  means,  splendid  actions  of  praoedlng  ages,  the  remembranoe  of 
which  is  weakened  bv  Ume 

■  Jftaaioai  sUmmiu  relten  to  the  machinery  of  Homer,  whldi  makes  the  deities  descend  from  heaTcn 
10  engage  on  either  skie.  *  Law.  4  That  is,  of  dlflhrent  dcgreaa. 
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Whern  some,  like  roa^iBtiates,  oorraet  at  home ; 

Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad ; 

Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings, 

Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  yelvet  buds ; 

Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 

To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor: 

Who,  busied  in  his  m^esty,  surveys 

The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold ; 

The  civil*  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey; 

The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 

Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate ; 

The  sad-eyed  justice,  with  his  surly  hum^ 

Delivering  o'er  to  Executors'  pale 

The  lazy  yawning  drone. 

amff  r^  Afit  L  locae  h. 


BEAl 


XUMONT  AND  FLETCHESl. 

Tazsx  names,  united  in  their  lives  by  (Hendship  and  confederate  genms, 
have  always  btten  considered  together;  for  they  wrote  together,  their  works 
were  published  together,  nor  is  it  possible  now  to  assign  to  each  his  specific 
share  of  their  joint  labors.  Some  of  the  productions  of  each,  however,  are  di»> 
tinctively  known. 

Francis  Beaumont  was  bom  in  Leicestershire,  in  1586.    He  studied  at  Qz- 
ML,  and  thence  passed  to  the  Inner  Temple;  but  the  law  had  few  charms  for 
,  him,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  IKend  Fletcher,  he  devoted  his  short  life  to 
did  drama,  and  died  in  1616,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age. 

John  Fletcher  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Richard  Fletcher,  bishop  of  London,  and 
'^ms  bom  in  that  city  in  1^76.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge :  little,  how 
evei^  is  known  of  his  life.  He  survived  his  ooa^utor  nine  years,  dying  of  the 
plagne  in  1625. 

The  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  consist  of  tragedies,  comedies,  and 
mixed  pieces.    /That  they  have  many  and  great  merits  is  undoubtedly  true; 
hot  there  are  two  things  which  will  ever  be  a  bar  to  their  being  generally 
read:  one  is,  that  they  have  not  that  truthfuhiess  to  nature  which  alone  can 
^  pemianently  please ;  and  the  other  is,  that  they  are  filled  with  so  much  that  la 

repulsive  to  a  delicate  and  virtuous  mind.  Still,  as  has  been  justly  remarked, 
a  proper  selection  from  the  works  of  these  dramatists  would  make  a  volmne 
of  refined  sentiment,  and  of  lofty  and  sweet  poetry,  combined  with  good  sense, 
humor,  and  pathos.  In  lyrics  they  have  not  been  surpassed,  not  even  by 
Sbakqpeare  or  Milton ;  and  to  these,  therefore,  we  shall  confine  our  extracts.* 

ADDRESS  TO  ]fELANCH0L7. 

Hence,  all  yon  vain  delights; . 
As  short  as  are  the  nights 
Wherein  you  spend  your  folly; 
There's  nought  in  this  life  sweet, 
If  man  were  wise  to  see't. 


1  aober,  giavt.  t 

•  iMl-aHlllt't  ••A«eorElWbilh,"  aadLsaaVt  ««peolineBs  of  ]>ramatlo  Potts.* 
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But  only  melancholy ; 

Oh,  sweetest  melancholy, 

Welcome  folded  arms  and  fixed  eyes, 

A  sight  that  piercing  mortifies ; 

A  look  that's  fasten'd  to  this  ground, 

A  tongue  chained  up  without  a  sound ; 

Fountain  heads,  and  pathless  groves, 

Places  which  pale  passion  loves : 

Moonlight  walks,  where  all  the  ibwb 

Are  warmly  housed,  save  bats  and  owls ; 

A  midnight  bell,  a  passing  groan, 

These  are  the  sounds  we  feed  upon: 

Then  stretch  our  bones  in  a  still,  gloomy  valley ; 

Nothing  so  dainty  sweet  as  lovely  melancholy. 

BsAvacon. 

THE  LIFB   OF  MAX* 

Like  to'the  fiiuing  of*  a  star, 
Or  a^  the  flights' of  eai^les  are,^ 
Or  like' the  fresh^  spring's  gaucly  hue, 
Or  sifter  dropsVif  morhinx  dew,^  • 

Or  like>a  winiT tliat  chafestbe  flood, 
Or  bu&blea  whichon  water  stood  t 
E'en  such  is  majv whose  boi^row'd  light 
Is  straight  call'd  in  and  paid  lo-night :     ^ 
The  wind  blows  out,  the  bul^ble  dies  :^ 
The  spring  entomJ)'d^  auUiihn  lies ;  ^ 
The  dew^a  uried  upKihe  star  is  shot, \ 
The  flight  ja  past,  ami  man  forgot 
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See,  tlie  day  begins  to  break, 
And  tlie  light  shoots  like  a  streak 
Of  subtile  Are ;  the  wind  blows  cold. 
While  the  morning  doth  unfold ; 
Now  the  birds  begin  to  rouse. 
And  the  squirrel  from  the  boughs 
Leaps,  to  get  him  nuts  and  fruit ; 
The  early  lark,  that  erst  was  muta 
Carols  to  the  rising  day 
Many  a  note  and  many  a  lay. 

Ft 

EXHORTATION  TO  EARLY  RMINO. 

Shepherds,  ri^  and  shake  off  sleep  1 
See,  the  blushing  morn  doth  peep 
Through  the  windows,  while  the  sod 
To  the  mountain  tops  is  run. 
Gilding  all  the  vales  below 
With  his  rising  flames,  which  grow 
Greater  by  his  climbing  stilL 
Up,  ye  lazy  grooms,  and  flll 
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Bag  and  bottle  ibr  the  field  I 

Clasp  joax  cloaks  fast,  lest  thef  yield 

To  the  biitei  north-ea^t  wind. 

Call  the  maidens  up,  and  find 

Who  lies  longest,  that  she  may 

Go  without  a  friend  all  day ; 

Then  reward  your  dogs,  and  pray 

Pan  to  keep  you  from  decay : 

So  unfold,  and  then  away! 

TLwtemmtu 

TBS   SUXPHERD^S   EVENINO. 

Shepherds  all,  and  maidens  fiur, 
Fold  your  flocks  up,  for  the  air 
^Gins  to  diicken,  and  the  son 
Already  his  great  course  hath  ninr 
See  the  dew-drops  how  they  kiss 
Every  litde'^flower  that  is ; 
Hanging  on  their  velvet  heads, 
Lake  a  rope  of  crystal  beads. 
See  the  heavy  clouds  low  falling, 
And  bright  Hesperus  down  calling 
The  dead  night  firom  under  groood , 
At  whose  rising  mists  unsounil, 
Damps,  and  vapors  fly  apace. 
Hovering  o'er  the  wanton  &ce 
Of  these  pastures,  where  they  coma 
Striking  dead  boUi  bud  and  bloom; 
Therefore,  from  such  danger,  lock 
Eveiy  one  his  loved  flock; 
And  let  your  dogs  lie  loose  without, 
Lest  the  wolf  come  as  a  scout 
From  the  mountain,  and,  ere  day, 
Bear  a  lamb  or  Idd  away ; 
Or  the  crafty  thievish  fox 
Break  upon  your  simple  flocks. 
To  secure  yourselves  firom  these 
Be  not  too  secure  in  ease; 
Let  one  eye  his  watches  keep, 
While  the  other  eye  doth  sleep ; 
So  yon  shall  good  shepherds  prove, 
And  for  ever  hold  the  love 
Of  our  great  God.    Sweetest  slumbers, 
And  soft  silence,  foil  in  numbers 
On  your  eyelids !    So,  fore  well ! 
Thus  I  end  my  evening's  kneU. 
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SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH.    1652—1618. 

Sib  Waltxr  RALsieHf  one  of  the  most  remaxluLble  men  Enf^land  has  pro- 
duced, was  born  in  the  parish  of  Budley  in  Devonabiie,  in  1552.  About  the 
year  1568  he  entered  Oxford,  where  he  oontinaed  but  a  short  time,  ibr  in  the 
ibllowing  yea][  he  was  in  France,  where  Hooker  sayv  «he  spent  good  part  of 
his  youth  in  wars  and  martial  exercises."  He  escaped  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  (August,  1572,)  by  taking  refuge  wi^  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  the 
house  of  the  English  ambassador.  In  1579  he  accompanied  his  half  brother, 
Sir  Henry  Gilbert,  in  a  voyage  to  Newfoundland :  the  expedition  proved  un- 
fortunate, but  it  doubtless  had  an  influence  in  leading  him  to  engs^e  in  8ul> 
sequent  expeditions  which  have  made  his  name  famous.  He  soon  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  queen,  wh<s  >n  1584,  granted  him  a  patent  to  discover  *isi]Qh 
remote  heathen  and  barbarous  lands,  not  actually  possessed  by  any  Christian 
prince,  as  to  him  mijR  seem  good."  Two  ships  were  soon  after  fitted  out 
by  Raleigh,  which  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Carolina  in  July.  They  were  com- 
manded by  Philip  Amidas  and  Arthur  fiarlow,  who  io<^  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  and  called  it  Virginia.  In  1585  he 
projected  a  second  voyage,  and  seven  vessels  were  sent  out,  which  arrived  at 
Roanoke,  an  island  in  Albemarle  Sound.  But  the  oolomsts  failed  in  their  ob- 
ject, and  in  July  27,  1586,  returned  to  England,  carrying  with  them,  for  the 
first  time,  that  nauseous  weed,  tobacco,  instead  of  diamonds  and  gold.  In 
1594  he  matured  the  plan  of  his  first  vojyage  to  Guiana— «  voyage  memorable 
in  his  histcny,  as  it  was  eventually  the  cause  of  his  destruction.  This  expedi- 
tion he  attended  in  person,  and  returned  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1595, 
when  he  published  a  work,  entitled  "Discovery  of  the  Large,  Rich,  and  Beau- 
tiful Empire  of  Guiana." 

But  his  fortune  fell  with  the  death  of  the  queen.  «  A  prince  from  the  nordi, 
with  the  meanness  of  soul  which  has  no  parallel,  and  a  narrow  snbtilty  of 
intellect  which  i9  worse  than  folly,  ascended  the  British  throne,  and  changed 
the  face  and  character  of  the  court  and  the  nation.  King  James  frowned  upon 
Raleigh,  and  within  three  months  entertained  a  charge  f^:ainst  him  for  high 
treason,"  of  conspiring  to  dethrone  the  king,  of  exciting  sedition,  and  of  en- 
deavoring to  establish  popery  by  the  aid  of  foreign  powers.  After  a  trial, 
perhaps  the  most  disgraceful  in  ^e  annals  of  English  jurisprudence,  he  was 
condemned  to  lose  his  head.  He  was  reprieved,  however,  by  the  king,  but 
his  estates  were  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  twelve 
years— «  period  the  best  employed  of  any  in  his  Ule,  as  he  there  composed 
the  great  work  on  which  bis  literary  fiime  chiefly  rests— m  The  History  of  the 
World."  In  the  year  1615  he  was  liberated  by  the  king,  who  wanted  him  to 
plan  and  conduct  an  expedition  to  Guiana,  and  in  1617  he  sailed  with  twelve 
vessels.  But  the  expedition  failed,  and  Sir  Walter's  death  was  determined 
on.  Finding  no  present  grounds  against  him,  his  enemies  proceeded  on  the 
old  sentence,  and  he  was  beheaded  on  the  20th  of  October,  1618,  dying  with 
the  same  dauntless  resolution  he  had  displayed  through  his  life.  **  Who  is 
there,"  exclaims  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,'  <*  that  will  not  read  with  a  heart  first 
expanding  with  admiration,  and  afterwards  wrung  with  resentment  and  soi- 

1  BeBd-4i  memoir  of  BaMsh  hi  that  moat  ftadnatliig  of  books,  Mr  Esnton  Brydfcs**  ••bnaginaUTe 
Blognphy ;"  aian,  Uie  Mognpby  pnotdins  Um  cdttfon  of  liia  poema,  by  Uw  same  iivUaor,  who  bas 
dMW  w  mmA  tor  Sngltob  lUarmtarc 
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lOfW,  the  ^tory  of  Baleigti,  thougli  t  tbo«toand  times  tM*  If  A^  were  no 
odier  bkMs  on  Jamea's  reign,  ]Ulei|rh*8  deiuh  alone  waiM  fender  it  intoleimble 
ID  evezj  generous  and  reflecting  mind." 

Six  Walter  Balei^  is  no  leas  distinguished  as  a  Uteraiy  character  than  as 
an  ttzpeiiexiced  navigator  and  a  valorous  knight  For  extent  of  knowledge 
and  Tarietjr  of  talent,  he  was  undoubted  I7  the  first  man  of  his  ^e.  Hie  work 
on  -which  his  Same  chiefly  rests  is  his  (^  History  of  the  World,"  which  begins 
witb  the  Creation,  and  ends  with  the  downfall  of  the  Macedonian  Empire^ 
168  B.  CJ  Of  this  work  Home  remarks,  ^  it  is  the  best  model  of  that  ancient 
style,  which  some  writers  would  a&ct  to  revive  at  pvesent;"  and  Proflaaior 
Tyttec,  the  Sooich  historian,  commends  it  as  «iii9oroafl|  |mrely  "Rwgi^i^^  ^aoA 
poaeessing  an  antique  .richness  of  omamen^  nmilai  to  what  pleases  us  when 
we  see  some  ancient  priory  or  stately  manorJioiise,  and  oompaze  it  with  our 
more  modem  mansions.  It  is  laborious  without  being  heavy,  learned  with- 
out being  dry.  Its  narrative  is  clear  and  spirited,  and,  the  matter  collected 
fiom  the  most  authentic  sources."  The  IbUowing  is  &e  oonclnding  portion  of 
this  great  work,  a  passage  which,  in  die  opinion  of  Warborton,  has  never 
been  equalled,  except  by  MQton  >— 

THB    FALL  Or   KiaHTT  EMPIKKS-^THS  FOLLY  OF  AMBITION— 

TBB   POWER  OF  DBATH. 

By  this  which  we  have  already  set  down  is  seen  the  beginnings 

and  end  of  the  first  three  monarchies  of  the  world,  whereof  the 

founders  and  erectors  thought  that  they  could  nerer  hav«  ended. 

That  of  Rome,  which  made  the  fourth,  was  also  at  this  time  almost 

\  at  tlie  highest.     We  have  left  it  flourishing  in  the  middle  of  the 

^  field,  haring  rooted  up  or  cut  down  all  that  kept  it  from  the  eyes 

and  admiration  of  the  world ;  but  after  some  continuance  it  shall 

begin  to  lose  the  beauty  it  had ;  the  storms  of  ambition  shall  beat 

-  her  great  boughs  and  branches  one  against  another,  her  leave* 

.  shaQ  fall  off*,  her  limbs  wither,  and  a  rabble  of  barbarous  nations 

enter  the  field  and  cut  her  down. 

Now  these  great  kings  and  conquering  nations  have  been  the 

subject  of  those  ancient  histories  which  have  been  preserved,  and 

yet  remain  among  us ;  and  withal  of  so  many  tragical  poets,  as, 

u  the  persona  of  powerful  princes  and  other  mighty  men,  have 

complained  against  infidelity,  time,  destiny,  and  most  of  all  against 

the  variable  success  of  worldly  things,  and  instability  of  fortune. 

To  these  undertakings  the  greatest  lords  of  the  world  have  been 

itined  up,  rather  by  the  desire  of  fame,  which  plougheth  up  the 

air,  and  soweth  in  the  wind,  than  by  the  affection  of  bearing  rule, 

wlu'ch  diBweth  ailer  it  so  much  vexation  and  so  many  cares.   And 

ceitainly,  as  f&me  hath  oilen  been  dangerous  to  the  Jiving,  so  it  is 

to  the  dmd  of  no  use  at  ail,  because  separate  from  knowledge* 

Which  were  it  otherwise,  and  the  extreme  ill  bargain  of  buying 

tiis  l&sii^  discourse  understood  by  them  which  are  dissolved, 

1  Battle  or  Pydna. 
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they  themielves  would  then  rather  have  wished  to  have  stolen 
out  of  tiie  world  without  noise,  than  to  be  put  in  mind  that  they 
have  purchased  the  report  of  their  actions  in  the  world  by  rapine, 
oppression,  and  cruelty;  by  giving  in  sport  the  innocent  and 
laboring  soul  to  the  idle  and  insolent,  and  by  having  emptied 
the  cities  of  the  world  of  their  ancient  inhabitants,  and  filled  them 
again  with  so  many  and  so  variable  sorts  of  sorrows. 
^If  we  seek  a  reason  of  the  succession  and  continuance  of  this 
boundless  ambition  in  mortal  men,  we  may  add  to  that  which  hath 
been  already  said,  that  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  world  have 
always  Jaid  before  them  the  actions,  but  not  ihe  ends  of  those 
great  ones  which  preceded  them.  They  are  always  transported 
with  the  glory  of  the  one,  but  they  never  mind  the  misery  of  the 
other,  till  they  find  the  experience  in  themselves.  They  neglect 
the  advice  of  God,  while  they  enjoy  life  or  hope  it ;  but  they  fol- 
low the  counsel  of  death  upon  his  first  approach.  It  is  he  that 
puts  into  man  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  without  speaking  a 
word,  which  Grod,  with  all  the  words  of  his  law,  promises,  or 
threats,  doth  not  infuse.  Death,  which  hateth  and  destroyeth 
man,  is  believed ;  God,  which  hath  made  him  and  loves  him,  is 
always  deferred.  It  was  death  which  opened  the  conscience  of 
Charles  Y.,  made  him  enjoin  his  son  Philip  to  restore  Navarre  ; 
and  King  Francis  I.  of  France,  to  command  that  justice  should 
be  done  upon  the  murderers  of  the  Protestants  in  Merindol  and 
Cabrieres,  which  till  then  he  neglected.  It  is  therefore  death 
alone  that  can  suddenly  make  man  to  know  himself.  He  tells  the 
proud  and  insolent  that  they  are  but  abjects,  and  humbles  them  at 
the  instant,  makes  them  cry,  complain,  and  repent,  yea,  even  to 
hate  their  forepast  happiness.  He  takes  the  account  of  the  rich 
and  proves  him  a  beggar,  a  naked  beggar,  which  hath  interest  in 
nothing  but  the  gravel  that  fills  his  mouth.  He  holds  a  glass  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  makes  them  see  therein 
'  their  deformity  and  rottenness,  and  they  acknowledge  it. 

O  eloquent,  just,  and  mighty  Death !  whom  none  could  advise, 
thou  hast  persuaded ;  what  none  hath  dared,  thou  hast  done ;  and 
whom  all  the  world  hath  flattered,  thou  only  hast  cast  out  of  the 
world,  and  despised ;  thou  bast  drawn  together  all  the  far-stretched 
greatness,  all  the  pride,  cruelty,  and  ambition  of  man,  and  covered 
it  over  with  these  two  narrow  words— Hic  jacet. 

Betides  his  great  work,  Sir  Walter  wrote  a  large  number  of  tracts  and  trea- 
tises upon  various  subjects:  such  as  ** Maxims  of  State,  a  Gsmpendium  of 
Govemment:"  xThe  Cabinet  Council,  containing  the  Chief  Arts  of  Empire, 
&c.;"  on  the  « Invention  of  Ships,  Anchors,  Compass,  &c. f*  "Journal  of  a 
Second  Voyage  to  Guiana;'*  a  "Treatise  on  Mines  and 'Minerals;"  and  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  others  on  divers  subjects.  Such  were  the  literary  labors 
of  this  extraordinary  man ;  and  most  truthfully  has  it  been  remarked,  that  as 
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>  an  histtnum,  a  navigator,  a  Botdier,  and  a  poBdciao,  he  fanks  with  the  first 
cfaaxfrctexB  of  his  age  and  country;  and  his  life  furnishes  the  ino6t\ineqi]i?ooal 
pioo*  that,  amid  the  disuactions  of  an  active  and  adventuxDus  life,  leisure  may 
always  be  found  for  the  cultivation  of  letters." 

But  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  did  not  confine  himself  to  prose;  he  courted  the 
Mi'««^  and  he  is  a  votary  of  whom  the  Muses  catinot  but  be  proud.  The 
poetry  he  has  left  is  but  litde :  it  is  sufficient,  however,  to  discover  that,  had  he 
made  it  a  serious  pursuit,  he  would  have  equally  excelled  in  that,  as  he  h« 
in  other  departments  of  learning.  Spenser,  who  had  a  hi^  opinion  of  his 
poetical  abilities,  styles  him  «tfae  Summer's  Nightingale.*''  'the  following 
|*ieces  richly  merit  any  encomium  ^— 

A  DESCRIPTION  OW  TH8  COUNTRT^tf  RECRBATIONS. 

Quivering  fears,  heart4earing  Oases, 
Anxious  Sighs,  untimely  Tears, 
Fly,  fly  to  courts ; 
Fly  to  fond  worldlings'  sports, 
Where  strain'd  Sardonic  smiles  ere  glonng  still, 
Ajid  Grief  is  forced  to  laugh  against  her  will; 
Where  mirth's  but  mummery; 
And  sorrows  only  real  be  I 

Fly  fiom  our  country  pastimes  I  fly, 
Sod  troop  of  human  misery; 
Come  serene  looks. 
Clear  as  the  crystal  brooks, 
Or  the  pure  azured  heaven,  that  smiles  to  see 
The  rich  attendance  of  our  poverty. 
Peace  and  a  secure  mind. 
Which  all  men  seek,  we  ordy  find. 

Abused  mortals  I  did  you  know 
Where  joy,  heart's-ease,  and  comforts  grow; 
You'd  soom  piood  towers, 
And  seek  them  in  these  bowers. 
Where  winds  soraetimee  our  woods  perhaps  may  shake, 
But  blustering  Care  could  never  tempest  make^ 
Nor  murmurs  e'er  come  nigh  u^ 
Saving  of  fountains  that  glide  by  us. 

Here's  no  fiintastic  masque,  nor  dance. 
But  of  our  kids,  that  frisk  And  prance : 
Nor  wars  are  seen, 
Unless  upon  the  green 
Two  harmless  lambs  are  butting  one  the  other. 
Which  done,  both  bleating  run,  each  to  his  mother ; 
And  wounds  are  never  found, 
Save  what  the  pfougb-share  gives  the  ground. 


iMBoIproBoanoeBaMgliapMtt  Vot^  p«Btev%  In  the  jodsBMUt  of  •  wvera  critldrai.  In  tab 
better  dBys  be  wu  too  amehooeQpled  in  action  to  tevo  cattlvatedall  tbepomn  or*  poel^  whkto 
npOn  eottade  and  perpeinei  znedtutlon.  He  poaeeeaed  not  perbape  the  ooplone,  yMA,  and  ok»> 
ttre  powera  of  Spenaert  Mit  ttlll  we  ean  peroelTe  tn  lilm  tome  tralto  of  attraction  and  ezoeOenoe^ 
vbfeh  petlipa.  even  Spenaer  wanted.  If  leie  dlvenlfled  than  that  gifted  bard,  be  would,  I  tblnk, 
^   batv  been  mora  floreiUe  and  eabUme.   Hla  Unagea  wonld  have  be«n  gftanttc^  and  Ui  refleethma 

-".w»4lr  ^yVTOTIV  JPFy^p^n 
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Hero  are  no  folae  entrapping  baits, 
To  hasten  t00|  too  hasty  fiues ; 
Unless  it  be 
The  fond  credulity 
Of  silly  Ash,  which  worldling-like,  still  look 
Upon  tlie  Imit,  but  never  on  the  hiook : 
Nor  envy,  unless  among 
The  birds,  lor  prize  of  their  sweet  song. 

Go  1  let  the  diving  negro  seek 
For  genis  hid  in  some  Ibrlom  creek ; 
We  all  pearls  scorn. 
Save  what  the  dewy  mom 
Congeals  upon  each  little  spire  of  grass, 
Which  careless  shepherds  beat  down  as  they  pass; 
And  gold  ne'er  here  appears, 
Save  what  the  yellow  Ceres  bears. 

Blest  silent  groves  I  O  may  ye  be 
For  ever  mirth's  best  nursery  1 
May  pure  contents 
For  ever  pitch  their  tents 
Upon  these  downs,  these  meads,  these  rocks,  these  moimtains, 
And  peace  still  slumber  by  these  purling  fountains ! 
Which  we  may  every  year 
Find  when  we  come  a  fishing  here  I 

^. 

THB   NTMPH  S   RSPLT   TO   THE   PASSIONATE   SHEPHERD.* 

If  all  the  world. and  Love,  were  young, 
And  truth  on  every  Shepherd's  tongue,  ^ 
These  pleasures  might  my  pasaon  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  he  thy  love.,         ^ 

But  fiiding  flowers  in  ,e\ery  field, 
To  win\er  floods  their  treasures  ]rield; 
A  hon^yM  tongu^— «  hearty  gall,    ^ 
Is  Fairy's  ^ring,  iiut  Sorrow's  fidl> 

Thy  gown^thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  th^  kirUe,  and  ihy  po^es,  ^      "^ 
Are  all^sdon  witner'd,  b^ke,  forgotten. 
In  Folly  ripe,  in  tleaaon  lott^  ^ 

Thy  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy-buds. 
Thy  coral  cbisps,  and  amber  stiMs, 
Can  me  Vith  no  enticements  move. 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

But  could  Youth  last,  could  Love^still  breed ; 
Had  joys  jio  date,,  had  Age  no  need  ^ 
Then  those  deligmS  my  mi^  ^ight  move  n 
To  live  with  thee,  azid  be  ^y  love. 

1  8m  the  InTltMtlon  ofUw  Sbepberd  by  Mutow,  p.  ST. 
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A  VISION   UPON   THE   FAERIE    QVEENE.' 

Methought  I  saw  the  grave,  where  Laiira^  ]ay» 

Within  that  temple,  where  tiie  vestal  ilame 
Was  wont  to  bum ;  and,  passing  by  that  way, 

To  see  that  buried  dust  of  living  fame, 
Whose  tomb  fair  Love,  and  fairer  Virtue  kept : 

All  stiddenly  I  saw  the  Faerie  Queene ; 
At  whose  approach  the  soul  of  Petrarch  wept, 

And,  &om  thenceforth,  those  Graces  were  not  seen ; 
For  they  this  Queen  attended ;  in  whose  stead 

Oblivion  laid  him  down  on  Laura's  hearse : 
Hereat  the  hardest  stones  were  seen  to  bleed, 

And  groans  of  buried  ghosts  the  heavens  did  pierce: 
Where  Homer*s  spright  did  tremble  all  for  grief^ 
And  cursed  the  access  of  that  celestial  thief! 

THE    soul's   errand.'  ^ 

Go,  Souly^tlie  Body's  guest, 

Uponoi  thanlttess  elpmd  \  ^ 
Fear  nouU»  touco^e  best ; 

The  tntth  ahall  be^y  W&iranc.  ^ 
Go,  since^  needsuniist  diA 
And  giv^^em  au\he  lie. 

Go,  tell  the  Court  it  glows, 

And  shines  like  paiQted  wood ; 


50od^ 
and  Church  the  lie. 

Tell  Potcntatesj^they  live  v 
Acting,  ^ut  oh  1  >{heir  action^ 

Not  loved,  ^less  they  give ;  ^ 
Nor  strong,  but  6y  their  factions. 

If  Potentates  ^^ly,  ^  ^ 

Give  iV)tentates  the  lie. 


1  "A  U^MT  atTBlii  or  emnpHiBfnt  cannot  well  be  eonoetred  than  thli,  which  lalica  your  Idea  eren 
of  that  wM^  It  dlaparafc*  la  oomparlaon,  and  make*  yon  itel  that  notMnf  could  baTe  torn  the 
witter  from  hia  Idolntroos  enthoeteam  tor  Prtraroh  and  hli  Laura's  tomb,  but  Bpenacr'a  maclc  vene 
and  diviner  Vacrte  Qnaana— the  one  Ufted  ahoTe  mortality,  the  other  broafht  from  Um  sk^.**— A#<W. 

'*I  haTB  been  mlwrnym  aingalarly  atmck  and  dellshted  with  the  tone,  imagery,  and  expreaalon  of 
tUa  cstnocdinary  aoDneC  The  anthor  most  at  this  Ume  hare  lieen  deeply  read  in  works  of  poetical 
ftaey,  and  Ugtily  imbued  with  their  spirit.  MUton  had  dcejAy  studied  this  sonnet;  fbr  In  hb  com- 
poeHlans  or  the  taxom  tikna,  he  baa  OTldently,  more  than  onoe,  the  Tery  rhythm  and  constmetion,  ea 
nellaa  oaator  thoa^tt,  of  this  nohk^  tbonirh  brief  oompoattion.'*--af  Egertom  Bwydgn. 

*  The  lady  to  wbom  Betrarch  addressed  so  moch  of  his  beautiful  poetry. 

I  This  poem  appeared  anonymonsly  in  "DaTiaon's  Poetical  Rhapsody,"  in  16ot,  and  baa  been 
aaolhed  to  Br  Walter  JUdelgh.  I  have  therelbre  siven  It  a  place  here  with  his  poems,  atthough  there 
ia  no  eertafaity  about  It.  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  always  good  authority  In  every  question  of  English 
Utcntan^  piaeea  It  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Raleigh's  poems,  and  says :— "  I  know  no  author  so 
cavahte  of  wrttteg  It  ee  Baleigh:  bnt^  whoever  was  the  anthor,  It  la  a  poem  of  uncommon  beauty 
ud  merit,  and  gtosrtnc  vritta  oU  that  moral  pathos,  which  Is  one  of  the  first  clMrms  in  the  oomposl- 
I  of  tmaa."    It  U  here  printed  as  in  Mr  B.  Brydges's  edition. 
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Tell  men  of  hig)^  oon^tioii, 

That  nue  afhita  of  state, 
Their  purpo^  is  ai^bition;^ 

Tlieir  practice  ^blf  hate. 
And  if  they  A)  reply,  ^     ^ 
Then  give  theni  all  the  lie.  ^ 

Tell  those  fhat  braTeit  most,    « 

They  beg  for  mor^y  spending,  ^ 
Who,  in  thei/ greatest  cost,  . 

Seek  Clothing  but  qomzpenoing.^^ 
And  if  iheji^make  reply, 
l^are  zu)t  to  give  the  lie.  ^ 


is  iut  motion  ^ 

Tell  Fleai  it  is  Jjut  dust :  ^^ 

And  wish  ihem  not  reply,  v 

For  thou  most  give  {he  lie. 

Tell  Age  It  daily  wasteth ;  ^ 

Tell  HoW  i&w  it  alters : 
Tell  Beauty  that  ^t  ^lasteth  ]^ 

Tell  FaVor  that  fhe  fhltei^:^ 
And  i^s  dieV  do  {cplyj 
Give  every  one  the  he. 

Tell  Wit  how  much  it  wrangles 
In  fickle  points  of  niceness :    v 

Tell  Wisdom  she  Entangles  '  ^ 
HerselA  in  over-^seness :  ^ 

And  if  they  do  reply, 

Then  g^e  them  TOih.tne  lie. 

Tell  Plijrsic  of  her  boldness : 

Tell  Slhll  (t  i^  pretension ; 
Tell  Charity^of  .coldness  j  ^ 

Tell  Law  ^t  is  contention: 
And  if  they  yielcf  reply,      ^ 
Then  ^e  ^hem  slill  ^e^e.  ^ 

Tell  Fortune  of  her  blindness ; 

Tell  Nature  or^ecay;  ^ 

Tell  Friendship  of  unkindness ; 

Tell  Justifce  of  ^ delay :  ^ 

And  if  the^  do  reply, 
Then  give^theih  all^the  lie.^ 

Tell  Arts  ^ey  have  no  soundness, 
But  vary  by  esteeihing ;  \ 

Tell  8ch()ols  tHey  lack  pi^fonndness, 
And  standSoo  much^on  seeming,   V 

If  Arts  and  Sciiools  reply,  ^ 

Give  J^  and  Schools  the^ie. 

Tell  Faith  it's  fled^thecityj 
Tell  how^the  Country  err^;. 

Tell  Manhood,  shakes  off  pity;^ 
Tell  Yii^e,  least  ^referreth.  , 
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And  if  they  do  reply, 
Spare  i)bt  tx)  give  the  lie. 

SO)  when  ^on  hast  as  I  > 

Commanded  thee,  done  blabbing: 
Although  to  give  the  he  ' 

Deserved  no  less'tl^an  stabbing  j 
Yet  stab  at  thee  i^ho  will,  ^ 
No  stab  the  Soul  qan  kilj^ 

TheiblloMring  most  affectionate  and  toaching  letter,  written  by  Raleigh  to 
bis  wife,  after  his  condemnation,  cannot  be  omitted  >— 

Toa  shall  Teceive,  my  dear  wife,  my  last  words  in  these  my 
last  lines ;  my  love  I  send  you,  that  you  may  keep  when  I  am 
dead,  and  my  counsel,  that  you  may  remember  it  when  I  am  no 
more.  I  would  not  with  my  will  present  you  sorrows,  dear  Bess ; 
let  them  go  to  the  grave  with  me,  and  be  buried  in  the  dust.  And 
seeing  that  it  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  I  shall  see  you  any  more-, 
hear  my  destruction  patiently,  and  with  an  heart  like  yourself. 

First,  I  send  you  all  the  thanks  which  my  heart  can  conceive, 
or  my  words  express,  for  your  many  travails  and  cares  for  me ; 
which  though  theyjiave  not  taken  effect  as  you  wished,  yet  my 
debt  to  you  is  not  the  less ;  but  pay  it  I  never  shall  in  this  worm. 
Secondly,  I  beseech  you,  for  the  love  you  bare  me  living,  that 
you  do  not  hide  yourself  many  days,  but  by  your  travaiJs  seek  to 
help  the  miserable  fortunes  and  the  right  of  your  poor  child.  Your 
mourning  cannot  avail  me  that  am  but  dust. 

Thirdly,  you  shall  understand,  that  my  lands  were  conveyed 
bona  Jide  to  my  child ;  the  writings  were  drawn  at  midsummer 
was  twelve  months,  as  divers  can  witness ;  and  I  trust  my  blood 
will  quench  their  malice  who  desired  my  slaughter,  that  they  will 
not  seek  also  to  kill  you  and  yours  with  extreme  poverty.     To 
what  friend  to  direct  you  I  know  not,  for  all  mine  have  left  me  in 
the  true  time  of  trial.  Most  sorry  am  I,  that,  being  thus  surprised 
by  death,  I  can  leave  you  ng  better  estate  ;  Grod  hath  prevented 
aU  my  determinations, — ^that  great  Gk>d  which  worketh  all  in  all ; 
and  if  you  can  hve  firee  from  want,  care  for  no  more,  for  the  rest 
is  but  a  vanity :  love  God,  and  begin  betimes — ^in  him  you  shall 
find  true,  everlasting,  and  endless  comfort ;  when  you  have  tra- 
vailed and  wearied  yourself  with  all  sorts  of  worldly  cogitations, 
you  shall  sit  down  by  sorrow  in  the  end.    Teach  your  son  also  to 
serve  and  fear  God  whilst  he  is  young,  that  the  fear  of  God  may 
^row  up  fa  him  ;  then  will  God  be  an  husband  to  you,  and  a 
kther  to  him — an  husband  and  a  father  that  can  never  be  taken 

from  you. 

BayJie  oweth  me  a  thousand  pounds,  and  Aryan  six  hundred ; 
in  Jemesey  also  I  have  much  owing  me.  Dear  wife,  I  beseech 
yon  for  my  soul's  sake,  pay  all  poor  men.    When  I  am  dead,  no 
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doabt  you  shall  be  much  sought  unto,  for  the  world  thinks  I  was 
very  rich :  have  a  care  to  the  fair  pretences  of  men,  for  no  greater 
misery  can  befall  you  in  this  life,  than  to  become  a  prey  unto  the 
world,  and  after  to  be  despised.  I  speak  (God  knows^  not  to  dis- 
suade you  from  marriage,  for  it  will  be  best  for  you,  botn  in  respect 
of  God  and  the  world.'  As  for  me,  I  am  no  more  yours,  nor  you 
mine ;  death  hath  cut  us  asunder,  and  God  hath  divided  me  from 
the  world,  and  you  from  me.  Remember  your  poor  child  for  his 
father's  sake,  who  loved  you  in  his  happiest  estate.  I  sued  for 
my  life,  but  God  knows  it  was  for  you  and  yours  that  I  desired 
it :  for  know  it,  my  dear  wife,  your  child  is  the  child  of  a  true 
man,  who  in  his  own  respect  despiseth  death  and  his  misshapen 
and  ugly  forms.  I  cannot  write  much ;  God  knows  how  hardly 
I  steal  this  time  when  all  sleep ;  and  it  is  also  time  for  me  to  sepa- 
rate my  thoughts  from  the  world.  Qeg  my  dead  body,  which 
living  was  denied  you,  and  either  lay  it  in  Sherboume,  or  Exe- 
ter church  by  my  rather  and  mother.  I  can  say  no  more ;  time 
and  death  call  me  away.  The  everlasting  God,  powerful,  infi- 
nite, and  inscrutable  God  Almighty,  who  is  goodness  itselif,  the 
true  b'ght  and  life,  keep  you  and  yours,  and»  have  mercy  upon 
me,  and  forgive  my  persecutors  and  false  accusera,  and  send  ns 
to  meet  in  his  glorious  kins^dom.  My  dear  wife,  farewell;  bless 
my  boy,  pray  for  me,  and  let  my  true  God  hold  you  both  in 
his  arms. 

Yours  that  was,  but  now  not  mine  own, 

Waltbr  Ralbioh. 


LADY  ELIZABETH  CAREY.' 


Of  the  history  of  this  lady,  notliing  satisfactory  can  be  obtained.  She  VTOte 
a  tragedy,  entitled  « Mariam,  the  fair  Queen  of  Jewry,"  written  by  that 
learned,  virtuous,  and  truly  noble  lady,  **£.  C.  1613."  It  is  written  in  al* 
temate  verse,  and  with  a  chorus  afVer  the  manner  of  the  Greek  tragedians;. 
She  died  probably  some  time  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First  The  IbUowing 
is  the  chorus  in  Act  IV.  of  Mariam  :^- 

ON   F0R0TVBNE8S   OF   INJURIES. 

The  ialrest  action  of  our  human  life 
Is  scorning  to  revenge  an  injury ; 
For  who  forgives  witliout  a  further  strife, 
His  adversary's  heart  to  him  doth  tie. 
And  'tis  a  firmer  conquest  truly  said, 
To  win  the  heart,  than  overthrow  the  head. 

If  we  a  worthy  enemy  do  find, 

To  yield  to  worth  it  must  be  nobly  done ; 

1  Oenerally  apdlad  Osrew,  Imt  tacotrectly. 
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But  if  of  baser  metal  be  his  mind. 

In  base  revenge  there  is  no  honor  won. 
Who  would  a  worthy  courage  overthrow, 
And  who  would  wrestle  with  a  worthless  ibe  ? 

We  eaj  our  hearts  are  great  and  cannot  jrield ; 

Because  they  cannot  yield,  it  proves  theon  poor; 
Great  hearts  are  task'd  beyond  their  power,  but  seld 
The  weakest  lion  will  the  loudest  loar. 
Truth's  school  for  certain  doth  this  same  allow, 
High-heartedness  doth  sometimes  teaoh  to  bow. 

A  noble  heait  doth  teach  a  virtuous  sconi, 

To  acorn  to  owe  a  duty  overlong ; 
To  soom  to  be  ibr  benefits  forborne, 

To  scorn  to  lie,  to  scorn  to  do  a  wrong.  ^ 

To  scorn  to  bear  an  ix\jury  in  mind. 
To  scorn  a  &ee-bom  heart  slave-Uke  to  bind. 

Bat  if  Jbr  wrongs  we  needs  revenge  must  have, 

Then  be  our  vengeance  of  the  noblest  kind ; 
Do  we  his  body  from  our  fury  save, 

And  let  our  hate  prevail  against  our  mind  1 
What  can  'gainst  him  a  greater  vengeance  be, 
Than  make  his  fi>e  more  worthy  far  than  he  ? 

Had  Mariam  seom'd  to  leave  a  due  unpaid. 

She  would  to  Herod  then  have  paid  her  lore ; 
And  not  have  been  by  sullen  passion  sway'd. 
To  fix  her  thoughts  all  ii^ry  above 
Is  virtuous  pride.     Had  Mariam  thus  been  proud, 
Long  &mous  life  to  her  had  been  allow'd. 


SAMUEL  DANIEL.    1562—1619. 


Wi  know  but  little  of  the  personal  history  of  Samuel  DanieL  He  was  the 
son  of  a  music  master,  and  was  bora  near  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  in 
1562.  In  1579  he  entered  Oxford,  and  left  it  at  the  end  of  three  years  with- 
out lakmg  his  degree.  Towards  ^e  close  of  his  life  he  retired  to  a  farm  in 
his  native  county,  and  died  in  1619. 

His  most  elaborate  work  is  «  The  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  between  the 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,''  which  is  rather  an  uninteresting  work,  for 
^  reason  that  you  see  in  it  more  of  the  correctness  of  the  annalist  than  the 
&ncy  of  the  poet  Sound  motaKty,  prudential  wisdom,  and  occasional  toucheb 
of  the  pathelie,  delivered  in  a  style  of  great  perspicuity,  will  be  recognised 
ihiOQ^out  his  work;  but  neither  warmth,  passion,  nor  sublimity,  nor  the 
most  distant  trace  of  enthusiasm,  can  be  found  to  animate  the  mass.  But 
same  of  his  minor  poems,  especially  his  moral  epistles,  have  ^eat  merit, 
•aboQuding  in  original  thought,  expressed  in  clear,  simple,  and  vigorous  lan- 
guage. A  very  discriminating  and  candid  critic  says,  **  We  find  both  in  his 
poetry  and  prose  such  a  legitimate  and  rational  flow  of  language,  as  ap> 
proodues  nearer  the  style  of  the  eighteenth  than  the  sixteenth  ceotorv:,  and 
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of  which  we  may  safely  assert,  tliat  it  will  never  become  obsolete.    He  cer- 
lainly  was  the  Atticus  of  his  day."  * 

EQUANIMITY. 

He  that  of  such  a  height  hath  built  his  mind. 
And  rear'd  the  dwelling  of  his  thoughts  so  strong, 
As  neither  fear  nor  hope  can  shake  the  frame 
Of  his  resolved  powers ;  nor  all  the  wind 
Of  vanity  or  malice  pierce  to  wrong 
His  settled  peace,  or  to  disturb  the  same : 
What  a  fidr  seat  hath  he,  from  whence  he  may 
The  boundless  wastes  and  wilds  of  man  survey  ? 

And  with  how  free  an  eye  doth  he  look  down 
Upon  those  lower  regions  of  turmoil? 
Where  all  the  storms  of  passions  mainly  beat 
On  flesh  and  blood :  where  honor,  power,  renown, 
Are  only  gay  afflictions,  golden  toil ; 
Where  greamess  stands  upon  as  feeble  feet 
As  frailty  doth ;  and  only  great  doth  seem 
To  little  minds,  who  do  it  so  esteem. 

He  looks  upon  the  mightiest  monarchs*  wars 
But  only  as  on  stately  robberies ; 
Where  evermore  the  fortune  that  prevails 
Must  be  the  right :  the  ill-succeeding  mars 
The  fkirest  and  the  best-laced  enterprise. 
Great  pirate  Pompey  lesser  pirates  quails : 
Justice,  he  sees,  (as  if  seduced,)  still 
Conspires  with  power,  whose  cause  must  not  be  ilL 

He  sees  the  &ce  of  right  t'  appear  as  manifold 
As  are  the  passions  of  uncertain  man; 
Who  puts  it  in  all  colors,  all  attires, 
To  serve  his  ends,  and  make  his  courses  hold. 
He  sees,  that  let  deceit  work  what  it  can, 
Plot  and  contrive  base  ways  to  high  desires. 
That  the  all-guiding  Providence  doth  yet 
All  disappoint,  and  mock  this  smoke  of  wit 

And  whilst  distraught  ambition  compasses, 
And  is  encompassed  -,  whilst  as  craft  deceives, 
And  is  deceived ;  whilst  man  doth  ransack  man, 
And  builds  on  blood,  and  rises  by  distress ; 
And  th'  inheritance  of  desolation  leaves 
To  great-expecting  hopes :  he  looks  thereon 
As  from  the  shore  of  peace,  with  unwet  eye, 
And  bears  no  venture  in  impiety. 

Thus,  madam,  fares  that  man,  that  hath  pr^)ared 
A  rest  for  his  desires ;  and  sees  all  things 
Beneath  him;  and  hath  leam'd  this  book  of  man, 
Full  of  the  notes  of  frailly ;  and  compared 
The  best  of  glory  with  her  sufferings : 
By  whom,  I  see,  you  labor  all  you  can 
To  plant  your  heart;  and  set  your  thoughts  as  near 
His  glorious  mansion  as  your  powers  can  bear. 


1  iiiiri    TOiTfcif  of  Daatol  in  HMMU«y*t  *'1ImiiUm  of  ▲ActentEagUala  Poetry  i**  In  tte 
MTtow,  Tltt.  ta;   aiidliiDni]i«'t8halMp«m,i.6ii. 
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RICHARD  THE   SECOND, 

The  Morning  before  his  Murder  in  Pomfrei  Castle. 

Whether  the  soul  receives  intelligence, 
By  her  near  genius,  of  the  body's  end, 
And  so  imparts  a  sadness  to  the  sense, 
Foregoing  ruin  whereto  it  doth  tend ; 
Or  whether  nature  else  hath  conference 
With  profound  sleep,  and  so  doth  warning  senti. 
By  prophetising  dreams,  what  hurt  is  near, 
And  gives  the  heavy  careful  heart  to  fear : 

However,  so  it  is,  the  now  sad  king, 
Tossed  here  and  there  his  quiet  to  confound. 
Feels  a  strange  weight  of  sorrows  gathering 
Upon  his  trembling  heart,  and  sees  no  ground ; 
Feels  sudden  terror  bring  cold  diivering ; 
Lists  not  to  eat,  still  muses,  sleeps  unsound ; 
His  senses  droop,  his  steady  eyes  unquick, 
And  much  he  ails,  and  yet  he  is  not  sick. 

The  morning  of  that  day  which  was  his  last, 

After  a  weary  rest,  rising  to  pain, 

Out  at  a  little  grate  his  eyes  he  cast 

Upon  those  bordering  hills  and  open  plain, 

Where  otliers'  liberty  makes  him  complain 

TThe  more  his  own,  and  grieves  liis  soul  the  more, 

Conferring  captive  crowns  with  freedom  poor. 

O  happy  man,  saith  he,  that  lo  I  see, 

Grazing  his  cattle  in  those  pleasant  lields. 

If  he  but  knew  his  good.    How  blessed  he 

That  feels  not  what  affliction  greamess  yields ! 

Other  than  what  he  is  he  would  not  be. 

Nor  change  his  state  with  him  that  sceptre  wields. 

Thine,  thine  is  that  true  life:  that  is  to  live 

To  rest  secure,  and  not  rise  up  to  grieve. 

Thou  sitt^st  at  home  safe  by  thy  quiet  fire. 
And  hear*st  of  others'  harms,  but  fearest  none : 
And  there  thou  tell'st  of  kings,  and  who  aspire. 
Who  fall,  who  rise,  who  triumph,  who  do  moan. 
Perhaps  thou  talk'st  of  me,  and  dost  inquire 
Of  my  restraint,  why  here  I  live  alone. 
And  pitiest  this  my  miserable  fiill ; 
For  pity  must  have  part— envy  not  all. 

Thrice  happy  you  that  look  as  from  tlie  shore. 
And  have  no  venture  in  the  wreck  you  see  j 
No  interest,  no  occasion  to  deplore 
Other  men's  travels,  while  yourselves  sit  free. 
How  much  doth  your  sweet  rest  make  us  the  more 
To  see  our  misery  and  what  we  be : 
Whose  blinded  greatness,  ever  in  turmoil. 
Still  seeking  happy  life,  makes  life  a  toil. 

TUrdBooknf  the  Cbk  Wtn. 
14 
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GILES  FLETOIER.     1588—1623 

This  truly  pleasing  Christian  poet,  the  brother  of  Phineas  Fletcher,  who, 
1X1  the  words  of  old  Antony  Wood,  **  was  equally  beloved  of  the  Muses  and 
Graces,"  was  born  1588.  But  very  little  is  known  of  his  life.  He  has,  how- 
ever, immortalized  his  name  by  that  beautiful  poem  entitled,  "Christ's  Victory 
and  Triumph  in  Heaven  and  Earth  over  and  after  Death :"  a  poem  which 
displays  great  sweetness,  united  to  harmony  of  numbers.  Headley  styles  it 
Mrich  and  picturesque,"  and  Campbell  >  says,  that  *<  inferior  as  he  is  to  Spen- 
ser and  Milton,  he  might  be  figured,  in  his  happiest  moments,  as  a  link  of 
connection  in  our  poetry  between  tliose  congenial  spirits,  for  he  reminds  us 
of  both,  and  evidently  gave  hints  to  the  latter,  in  a  poem  on  the  same  subject 
with  Paradise  Regained." 

REDEMPTION. 

V^Oien  I  remember  Christ  our  burden  bears, 

I  look  for  glory,  but  iind  misery ; 
I  look  for  joy,  but  find  a  sea  of  tears ; 

I  look  that  we  should  live,  and  find  Him  die ; 
I  look  for  angels'  songs,  and  hear  Him  cry : 
Thus  what  I  look,  I  cannot  find  so  well ; 
Or,  rather,  what  I  find  I  cannot  tell ; 
These  banks  so  narrow  are,  those  streams  so  highly  swell 

Christ  sufiers,  and  in  this  his  tears  begin; 

Suffers  for  u»— and  our  joy  springs  in  this ; 
Sufiers  to  death — ^here  is  liis  manhood  seen ; 
Sufi^ers  to  rise— and  here  his  Godhead  is ; 
For  man,  that  could  not  by  himself  have  ris*. 
Out  of  the  grave  doth  by  the  Godhead  rise ; 
And  God,  that  could  not  die,  in  manhood  dies. 
That  we  in  both  might  live  by  that  sweet  sacrifice. 

A  tree  was  first  the  instnunent  of  strife, 

VHiere  Eve  to  sin  her  soul  did  prostitute ; 
A  tree  is  now  the  instrument  of  life, 

Though  ill  that  trunk  and  this  fair  body  suit ; 
Ah !  cursed  tree,  and  yet  O  blessed  fruit  1 
That  death  to  Him,  this  life  to  us  doth  give : 
Strange  is  the  cure,  when  things  past  cure  revive, 
And  the  Physician  dies  to  make  his  patient  live. 

Sweet  Eden  was  the  arbor  of  delight. 

Yet  in  his  honey-flowers  our  poison  blew ; 
Sad  Gethseman,  the  bower  of  baleful  night, 
Where  Christ  a  health  of  poison  fbr  us  drew, 
Yet  all  our  honey  in  that  poison  grew : 
So  we  from  sweetest  flowers  could  suck  our  bane, 
And  Christ  from  bitter  venom  oould  again 
Extract  life  out  of  death,  and  pleasure  out  of  pain. 

A  man  was  first  the  author  of  our  fall, 
A  Man  is  now  the  author  of  our  rise ; 

1  gjuwlinMi^,  ToL  IL  p.  Mi. 
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A  garden  was  the  place  we  perishM  all, 

A  garden  is  the  place  He  pays  our  price : 

And  the  old  serpent,  with  a  new  device, 
Hath  found  a  way  himself  for  to  beguile : 
So  he,  that  all  men  tangled  in  his  wile, 
Is  now  by  one  Man  caught,  beguiled  with  his  own  guile. 

The  dewy  night  had  with  her  fVosty  shade 

Immantled  all  the  world,  and  die  stiff  gionnd 
Sparkled  in  ice;  only  the  Lord  that  made 
All  fixr  IfimseU;  Himself  dissolved  Ibund, 
Sweat  without  heat,  and  bled  without  a  wound; 
Of  heaven  and  earth,  and  God  and  man  forlore, 
Thrice  begging  help  of  those  whose  sins  he  bore» 
And  thrice  denied  of  those,  not  to  deny  had  swore. 
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Him  iir  the  tinHooM  sImmI* 
Kind  aatni*  fl>nn*d,  deep,  eompiehciulve^  «|per, 
EzAct,  and  elegant;  in  one  rich  aoolt 
Plato,  UwStasyrltc,  and  Tnllyjbln'd, 
The  great  dcllTerer  he  I  who,  fkt»m  the  gloom 
Of  cloister'd  monka  and  JargoD-teacblng  acbool% 
Led  forth  Uie  tme  phOosoptay,  there  long 
Hdd  In  the  magic  chain  of  irorde  and  fonoM, 
And  deflaltiona  voU. 

THOMMir. 

Fajorcu  Bacok,  Viscount  of  St  Albans,^  and  lord  high  chancellor  of  Eng 
Isnd,  was  bom  in  London,  January  22, 1 561.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  He  entered  Cambridge  at  the  early  age 
of  thirteen,  and  after  spending  four  years  there,  where  he  was  disdnguished 
fas  his  zealous  application  to  study,  and  for  the  extraordinary  maturity  of  his 
understanding,  he  went  abroad  and  travelled  in  France.  But  his  fiither  dying 
suddenly  in  1579,  and  leaving  but  very  little  property,  he  hastily  returned  to 
England,  and  prosecuted  the  study  of  die  law.  He  did  not,  however,  neglect 
philosophy,  for  not  fin-  from  this  period  he  planned  his  great  work,  ^  The 
Indtauration  of  the  Sciences."  In  1590  he  obtained  the  post  of  counsel  extra- 
ordinary to  the  queen,  and  three  years  after  he  had  a  seat  in  parliament  from 
Middlesex.  On  the  accession  of  James  L  new  honors  awaited  him.  He  was 
knighted  in  1603.  Li  1607  he  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Benedict  Bamham, 
Esq^  alderman  of  London,  by  wliom  he  had  a  considerable  fortune,  but  no 
children.  In  subsequent  years  he  obtained  successively  the  offices  of  king's 
counsel,  solicitor  general,  and  attorney  general  In  1617  the  king  presented 
the  great  seal  to  him;  in  1618  he  obtained  the  title  of  lord  h^h  chancellor  of 
Kn^Iand,  and-  about  six  months  after  the  title  of  Baron  of  Verulam,  which  title 
gave  place  in  me  following  year  to  that  of  Viscount  of  St.  Albans.  But  a 
"killing  frost*'  was  soon  to  nip  these  buds  of  honor:  his  fall  and  disgrace 

1  Tbia  la  a  town  in  HertibnUhlre,  flunoos  for  the  two  battlei  foaght  in  1455  and  UA*.  between  tla» 
two  rival  hoaaes  of  York,  axid  Laaeaater.    U  waa  andenUy  oalled  Verolam,  whenoo  Baoon't  aiAa^ 
UOa  of  tooor.  Boron  Vaniaak 
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weie  at  hand.  In  1621  a  parliainent&r>'  inquiry  was  instituted  into  his  con- 
duct as  judge,  which  ended  in  his  condemnation  and  disgrace,  for  having 
received  numerous  presents  or  bribes  from  parties  whose  cases  were  brought 
before  him  for  decision.  He  fully  confessed  to  the  twenty-three  articles  of 
fraud,  deceit,  mal-practice,  and  cormption  which  were  laid  to  his  charge; 
and  when  waited  on  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  to 
inquire  whether  the  confession  was  subscribed  by  himself,  he  answered,  "  It 
is  my  hand,  my  act,  my  heart:  I  beseech  your  lordships  to  be  merciful  to  a 
broken  reed."  He  was  iine<l  J£40,000;  sent  prisoner  to  tlie  Tower;  and  de- 
clared incapable  of  any  oflice  or  employment  in  the  state.  Aflcr  a  short  con- 
finement he  was  released,  and  in  1G25  obtained  a  full  pardon.  He  died  on 
the  9th  of  April,  1626. 

Tlie  following  are  the  most  important  works  of  this  wonderful  man: 
1.  His  «  Essays  or  Counsels,  CKil  and  Moral."  They  were  published  in  1596, 
80  that  Shakspeare,  who  lived  twenty  years  ailer,  and  during  which  time 
wrote  his  best  plays,  had  tlie  benefit  of  their  perusal :  and  what  delight  and 
what  profit  must  such  a  genius  as  his  have  derived  from  them ;  for  no  book 
contains  a  greater  fund  of  useful  knowledge,  or  displays  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  human  life  and  manners.  "It  may  be  read,"  says  the  great 
Scotch  philosopher,  Dugald  Stewart,  ^  from  beginning  to  end  in  a  few  hourS| 
and  yet,  aAer  the  twentieth  perusal,  one  seldom  fails  to  remark  in  it  some- 
thing overlooked  before." 

2.  «The  Proficience  and  Advancement  of  Learning.'*  This  forms  the 
first  part  of  his  great  work  afierwards  published  under  the  title  of  Itutaurado 
Sdentiarum,  "  The  Reform  in  the  Study  of  the  Sciences."  It  is  divided  into 
two  books:  the  first  chiefiy  considers  the  objections  to  learning,  and  points  out 
the  many  impediments  to  its  progress :  the  second,  the  distribution  of  know- 
ledge, which  he  divides  into  three  parts.  *<  The  parts  of  human  learning," 
says  he,  *<  have  reference  to  the  three  parts  of  mah's  understanding,  which  is 
the  seat  of  learning:  History  to  his  Memory,  Poesy  to  his  Imagination,  and 
Philosophy  to  his  Reason."  He  gives -also  a  full  genealogical  table  of  know- 
ledge, agreeably  to  tliis  distribution.    This  is  a  work  of  vast  learning. 

3.  His  celebrated  treatise  "  Of  llie  Wisdom  and  Learning  of  the  Ancients." 
The  object  of  this  is  to  show  that  all  the  allegories  and  fables  of  antiquity 
have  some  concealed  meaning,  which  had  never  been  sufiiciently  explained. 
In  the  interpretation  of  these  ancient  mysteries,  he  has  displayed  his  re- 
markable sagacity  and  penetration,  besides  interspersing  throughout  various 
important  observations  on  collateral  subjects. 

4.  The  Namm  Organum^  or  "  New  Instrument,"  or  "  Method  of  Studying 
the  Sciences."  This  is  tlie  great  work  which  has  immortalized  his  name,  and 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  pliilosophic  world.  The  great  Greek  pliiloso- 
pher  Aristotle  called  his  philosophical  work  the  «  Organum.'*  The  «  Method" 
which  he  adopted  in  scientific  inquiries  was  rather  to  frame  systems  and  lay 
down  principles,  and  tlien  to  seek  or  make  things  conform  tliereto.  But  Lord 
Bacon,  in  his  ^  New  Method,"  insists  upon  the  duty  of  carefully  ascertainin;g 
facts  in  tlie  first  place,  and  then  reasoning  upon  tlicra  towards  conclusions. 
"Man,"  he  says,  "who  is  the  9er\'ant  and  interpreter  of  nature,  can  act  and 
amlerstand  no  further  tlian  he  has,  either  in  operation  or  in  coijtcmpla»tion,  ob- 
served of  the  method  and  order  of  nature."  And  again,  "Men  liavc  sought 
to  make  a  world  from  their  own  conceptions,  and  to  draw  from  their  own 
minds  all  the  materials  which  they  employed :  but  ii^  instead  of  doing  so, 
tliey  had  con<«ulted  experience  and  observation,  they  would  have  had  &ct8 
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mnd  Tiot  opinioiis  to  mson  about,  and  might  nltiinately  hare  arriTed  at  tba 
kncnrledge  of  the  laws  which  goyem  the  material  world."  Thus  fiaoon 
easablished  the  method  of  Induction^  as  the  only  true  key  to  the  temple  of 
kmov^ledge,  and  has  therefore  been  called  the  Father  of  the  Inductive  Phi- 
loscsphy.  **  The  power  and  compass,"  says  Professor  Playfidr,  "  of  a  mind 
^which  oould  form  such  a  plan  beforehand,  and  trace  not  merely  the  outline, 
but  many  of  the  most  minute  ramifications  of  sciences  which  did  not  yet 
exist,  most  be  an  object  of  admiration  to  all  succeeding  ages."  ' 

Such  is  a  brief  and  meagre  view  of  the  wonderful  intellectaal  labors  of 
tboB  exttaordinaiy  man.  He  was  not  insensible  oi  their  value,  for  his  last 
"Will  coDlains  this  remarkable  passage :  **  My  name  and  memory  I  leave  to 
foreign  nations  and  to  my  own  country  afler  some  time  is  passed  over."* 

DIVBBSE    OBJECTS   OF   MBN  TO   GAIN   KNOWLEDGE. 

Men  haye  entered  into  a  desire  of  learning  and  knowledge 
sometimes  upon  a  natural  curiosity  and  inquisitive  appetite; 
sometimes  to  entertain  their  minds  with  variety  and  delight ;  some- 
times for  ornament  and  reputation  ;  and  sometimes  to  enable  them 
to  victory  of  wit  and  contradiction ;  and  most  times  for  lucre  and 
profession ;  and  seldom  sincerely  to  give  a  true  account  of  their 
gift  of  reason  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  man.  As  if  there  were 
sought  in  knowledge  a  couch  whereupon  to  rest  a  searching  and 
restless  spirit ;  or  a  terrace  for  a  wandering  and  variable  mind  to 
walk  up  and  down  with  a  fair  prospect ;  or  a  tower  of  state  for  a 
proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon ;  or  a  fort  or  commanding  ground 
for  strife  and  contention ;  or  a  shop  for  profit  or  sale ;  and  not  a 
rich  store-house  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of 
man's  estate. 

PRESERVATION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

As  water,  whether  it  be  the  dew  of  heaven  or  the  springs  of 
the  earthy  doth  scatter  and  lose  itself  in  the  ground,  except  it  be 
collected  into  some  receptacle,  where  it  may,  by  union,  comfort 
and  sustain  itself;  and,  for  that  cause,  the  industry  of  man  hath 
framed  and  made  spring-heads,  conduits*  cisterns,  and  pools; 
which  men  have  accustomed  likewise  to  beautify  and  adorn  with 
accomplishments  of  magnificence  and  state,  as  well  as  of  use  and 


1  TUm  1b eaDed  ttie  /nAiellw  lyiteiB,  flnomthe  latin  buhuUa,  "smdtBc op,"  fkom  parttootar awl4 
to  geDena  oooclniloiis. 

a  The  beat  edJtJon  of  Bacon  Is  that  by  Basil  If ontafn,  17  vols,  tvo,  London.  It  has  been  reprinted 
liere  &i  three  -volumes.  Read,  partleolarty,  a  Yvry  able  artlele  In  the  **  Edtnbnrf  h  Berlew,*'  by  Ma. 
caulay,  Jatfy  1837.  Bead,  also,  two  In  the  •'BetrospecUve,'*  flL  Ml,  and  W.  SM;  also,  an  aztfie  in 
the  third  roL  of  D^IaraeU's  "Amenities  of  Ubentnnf*  another.  In  BaaUtt's  «<Ase  of  EUiabeth;'* 
and  the  work  recentl/  published  In  Dublin,  entitled  "SelMtlons  from  Bacon,"  by  Thos.  W.  HoUUt. 

•  **  Who  b  there,  that,  upon  hearing  the  name  of  I/>rd  Bacon,  does  not  instantly  reooffnlse  cTery 
tMBf  of  genius  the  meet  profsund,  every  thinir  of  Wentan  the  most  extensiTe,  erery  Uring  of  di»> 
eorery  the  most  penetrating,  every  thing  of  Observation  on  hnnan  11/h  the  most  dlstlngnlahlng  and 
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necessity :  so  knowledge,  whether  ii  descend  from  divine  inspira- 
tion or  spring  from  human  sense,  would  soon  perish  and  vanish  to 
oblivion,  if  it  were  not  preserved  in  books,  traditions,  conferences, 
and  places  appointed,  as  universities,  colleges,  and  schools  for  the 
receipt  and  comforting  the  same. 

PLEASURE    OF   KNOWLEDGE. 

The  pleasure  and  deh'ght  of  knowledge  and  learning  far  sur- 
passeth  all  other  in  nature ;  for  shall  the  pleasures  of  the  afections 
so  exceed  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  as  much  as  the  obtaining 
of  desire  or  victory  exceedelh  a  song  or  a  dinner ;  and  must  not, 
of  consequence,  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  or  understanding 
exceed  the  pleasures  of  the  affections  ?  We  see  in  all  other  plea- 
sures there  is  a  satiety,  and  after  they  be  used,  their  verdure  de- 
parteth ;  which  showeth  well  they  be  but  deceits  of  pleasure,  and 
not  pleasure,  and  that  it  was  the  novelty  which  pleased  and  not  the 
quality ;  and  therefore  we  see  that  voluptuous  men  turn  friars, 
and  ambitious  princes  turn  melancholy ;  but  of  knowledge  there 
is  no  satiety,*  but  satisfaction  and  appetite  are  perpetually  inter- 
changeable ;  and  therefore  appeareth  to  be  good,  in  itself  simply, 
without  fallacy  or  accident. 

THE   USES   OF   KNOWLEDGE. 

Learning  taketh  away  the  wildness,  and  barbarism,  and  fierce- 
ness of  men's  minds:  though  a  little  superficial  learning  doth 
rather  work  a  contrary  effect.  It  taketh  away  all  levity,  temerity, 
and  insolency,  b}*'  copious  suggestion  of  all  doubts  and  difficulties, 
and  acquainting  the  mind  to  balance  reasons  on  both  sides,  and  to 
turn  back  the  first  offers  and  conceits  of  the  kind,  and  to  accept 
of  nothing  but  examined  and  tried.  It  taketh  away  vain  admira- 
tion of  any  thing,  which  is  the  root  of  all  weakness :  for  all  things 
are  admired,  either  because  they  are  new,  or  because  they  are 
great.  For  noveUy,  no  man  wadeth  in  learning  or  contemplation 
thoroughly,  but  will  find  that  printed  in  his  heart,  "  /  know  na- 
thing,^*  Neither  can  any  man  marvel  at  the  play  of  puppets, 
that  goeth  behind  the  curtain,  and  adviseth  well  of  the  motion. 
And  for  magnitude,  as  Alexander  the  Great,  after  that  he  was 
used  to  great  armies,  and  the  great  conquests  of  the  spacious  pro- 
vinces in  Asia,  when  he  received  letters  out  of  Greece,  of  some 
fights  and  services  there,  which  were  commonly  for  a  passage,  or 
a  idttf  or  some  walled  town  at  the  most,  he  said,  *'  It  seemed  to 
him,  that  he  was  advertised  of  the  battle  of  the  frogs  and  the  mice, 
that  the  old  tales  went  of."     So  certainly,  if  a  man  meditate  upon 

1  A  perpetoal  feiwt  of  neelRr*d  iweeCa, 
Where  no  crudf  rarflblt  relciu.~Coinia. 
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the  univeisal  frame  of  nature,  the  earth  with  men  upon  it,  the 
divineness  of  souls  excepted,  will  not  seem  much  other  than 
an  ant-hill,  where  some  ants  carry  corn,  and  some  carry  their 
young,  and  some  go  empty,  and  all  to  and  fro  a  little  heap  of  dust. 
It  taketh  away  or  mitigateth  fear  of  death,  or  adv^erse  fortune ; 
wliich  is  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  of  virtue,  and  imperfec- 
tions of  manners.     For  if  a  man's  mind  he  deeply  seasoned  with 
the  consideration  of  the  mortality  and  corruptihle  nature  of  things, 
he  will  easily  concur  with  Epictetus,  who  went  forth  one  day,  and 
saw  a  woman  weeping  for  her  pitcher  of^  earth  that  was  hroken ; 
and  went  forth  the  next  day,  and  saw  a  woman  weeping  for  her 
son  that  was  dead;  and  thereupon  said,  *'  Yesterday  I  saw  afror 
gUe  thing  broken^  t(Miay  I  have  seeti  a  mortal  thing  die,^*    And 
therefore  Virgil  did  excellently  and  profoundly  couple  the  know« 
ledge  of  causes,  and  the  conquest  of  all  fears  together. 

It  were  too  long  to  gO  over  the  particular  remedies  which 
learning  doth  minister  to  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  sometimes 
purging  the  ill  humors,  sometimes  opening  the  ohstructions,  some- 
times helping  the  digestion,  sometimes  increasing  appetite,  some- 
times healing  the  wounds  and  exulcerations  thereof,  and  the  like ; 
and  therefore  I  will  conclude  with  the  chief  reason  of  all,  which 
is,  that  it  disposeth  the  constitution  of  the  mind  not  to  he  fixed  or 
settled  in  the  defects  thereof,  hut  still  to  be  capable  and  suscepti- 
ble of  reformation.  For  the  unlearned  man  knows  not  what  it  is 
to  descend  into  himself,  or  to  call  himself  to  account ;  nor  th^  plea- 
sure of  that  most  pleasant  life,  which  consists  in  our  daily  feelinff 
ourselves  to  become  better.  The  good  parts  he  hath,  he  wiU 
leam  to  show  to  the  full,  and  use  them  dexterously,  but  not  much 
to  increase  them :  the  faults  he  hath,  he  will  learn  how  to  hide 
and  color  them,  but  not  much  to  amend  them  :  like  an  ill  mower, 
that  mows  on  still  and  never  whets  his  scythe.  Whereas,  with 
the  learned  man  it  fares  otherwise,  that  he  doth  ever  intermix  the 
correction  and  amendment  of  his  mind  with  the  use  and  employ- 
ment thereof. 

STUDIES. 

Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability.  Their 
chief  use  for  delight  is  in  privateness  and  retiring ;  for  ornament, 
is  in  discourse ;  and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judgment  and  disposition 
of  business ;  for  expert  men  can  execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of 
particulars,  one  by  one  ;  but  the  general  counsels,  and  the  plotb 
and  marshalling  of  affairs,  come  best  from  those  that  are  learned. 
To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies,  is  sloth;  to  use  them  too 
much  for  ornament,  is  affectation ;  to  make  judgment  wholly  by 
their  rules,  is  the  humor  of  a  scholar;  they  perfect  nature,  and 
are  perfected  by  experience — for  natural  abilities  are  like  natural 
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plants,  that  need  pruning  by  study ;  and  studies  themselves  do 
give  forth  directions  too  much  at  large,  except  they  be  bounded  in 
by  experience.  Crafty  men  contemn  studies,  simple  men  admire 
them,  and  wise  men  use  them  ;  for  they  teach  not  their  own  use ; 
but  that  is  a  'wisdom  without  them,  and  above  them,  won  by  ob- 
servation. Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and 
take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and 
consider.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 
and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested :  that  is,  some  books  are 
to  be  read  only  in  parts ;  others  to  be  read,  but  not  curiously ;  and 

.>some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  attention. 

w^ome  books  also  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts  made  of 
them  by  others ;  but  that  would  be  only  in  the  less  important  ar- 
guments, and  the  meaner  sort  of  books ;  else  distilled  books  are, 
like  common  distilled  waters,  flashy  things.  Reading  maketh  a 
full  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man ;  and, 
therefore,  if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great  memory ; 
if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  present  wit ;  and  if  he  read 
little,  he  had  need  have  much  cunning,  to  seem  to  know  that  he 
doth  not. 

TUB   END   OF   KNOWLEDGE. 

It  is  an  assured  truth,  and  a  conclusion  of  experience,  that  a 
little  or  superficial  knowledge  of  philosophy  may  incline  the  mind 
of  man  to  atheism ;  but  a  further  proceeding  therein  doth  bring 
the  mind  back  again  to  religion  :  for  in  the  entrance  of  philosophy, 
when  the  second  causes,  which  are  next  unto  the  senses,  do  ofifer 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  man,  if  it  dwell  and  stay  there,  it  may 
induce  some  oblivion  of  the  highest  cause;  but  when  a  man 
passeth  on  farther,  and  seeth  the  dependence  of  causes,  and  the 
works  of  Providence,  then,  according  to  the  allegory  of  the  poets, 
be  will  easily  believe  that  the  highest  link  of  nature's  chain  must 
needs  be  tied  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter's  chair.  To  conclude,  there- 
fore, let  no  man,  upon  a  weak  conceit  of  sobriety,  or  an  ill-applied 
moderation,  think  or  maintain,  that  a  man  can  search  too  far,  or  be 
too  well  studied  in  the  Book  of  God's  word,,  or  in  the  Book  cf 
CrocTs  works  $  divinity  or  philosophy;  but  rather  let  men  en- 
deavor an  endless  progress,  or  proficiency  in  both :  only  let  men 
beware  that  they  apply  both  to  charity,  and  not  to  swelling;  to 
use,  and  not  to  ostentation  ;  and  again,  that  they  do  not  unwisely 
mingle,  or  confound  these  learnings  together. 

THE    IMMORTALITY   OF    LITERARY    FAME. 

Let  US  conclude  with  the  dignity  and  exceUency  of  knowledge 
and  learning  in  that  whereunto  man's  nature  doth  most  aspire, 
winch  is  immortality  or  continuance :  for  to  this  tendeth  genera- 
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tion,  and  raising  of  houses  and  families ;  to  this  tendeth  buildings, 
foundations,  and  monuments ;  to  this  tendeth  the  desire  of  memory, 
fame,  and  celebration,  and  in  effect  the  strength  of  all  other  hu- 
mane desires :  we  see  then  how  far  the  monuments  of  wit  and 
learning  are  more  durable  than  the  monuments  of  power  or  of  the 
hands.  For,  have  not  the  verses  of  Homer  continued  twenty- 
five  hundred  years  and  more,  without  the  loss  of  a  syllable  or  let- 
ter ;  during  which  time  infinite  palaces,  temples,  castles,  cities, 
have  been  decayed  and  demolished  ?  It  is  not  possible  to  have  the 
true  pictures  or  statues  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Casar,  no,  nor  of  the 
kings  or  great  personages  of  much  later  years.  For  the  originals 
cannot  last :  and  the  copies  cannot  but  lose  of  the  life  and  truth. 
Bat  the  images  of  men's  wits  and  knowledge  remain  in  books,  ex- 
empted from  the  wrong  of  time,  and  capable  of  perpetual  renova- 
tion. Neither  are  they  fitly  to  be  called  images,  because  they 
generate  still,  and  cast  their  seeds  in  the  minds  of  others,  provoking 
and  causing  infinite  actions  and  opinions  in  succeeding  ages.  So 
that,  if  the  invention  of  the  ship  was  thought  so  noble,  which 
carrieth  riches  and  commodities  from  place  to  place,  and  conso- 
ciateth  the  most  remote  regions  in  participation  of  their  fruits,  how 
much  more  are  letters  to  be  magnified,  which,  as  ships,  pass 
through  the  vast  seas  of  time,  and  make  ages  so  distant  to  partici- 
pate of  the  wisdom,  illuminations,  and  inventions  the  one  of  the 
other  ? 


JOHN  DONNE.     1573— 1C31. 

JoHK  Doirifx,  I>.  D^  thongh  doring  liis  life  moat  ]iopular  as  a  poet,  is  now 
chiefly  valued  for  his  prose  writings.     He  was  bom  in  London,  in  1573,  of 
Roman  Catholic  imrents,  bat  after  completing  his  studies  at  Oxford,  he  em- 
braced Protestantism,  and  became  secretary  to  lord  chancellor  Ellesmere. 
Falling  in  love  -with  the  chancellor's  niece,  he  married  her  privately,  for  which 
be  was  dismissed  from  his  office,  and  even  imprisoned.     He  was  soon  re* 
leased  from  his  confinement,  and  having  <*  taken  orders,"  the  king  (James  I.) 
made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  at  whose  request,  also,  he  was  presented  with 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  by  the  University  of  Cambriilge.     Subsequently,  he  l>e- 
came  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  received  several  other  church  honors, 
and  died  March,  1631. 

Donne^s  poems  consist  of  elegies,  satires,  letters,  epigrams,  divine  poems, 
and  miscellaneous  pieces,  and  procured  for  him  among  his  contemporaries  an 
extraordinary  sdiare  of  reputation,  but  now  he  is  almost  entirely  forgotten. 
Either  extreme  does  him  injustice.     Though  he  has  not  much'  hprmony  of 
reisification,  and  but  little  simplicity  and  naturalness  in  thought  ana  expres- 
sion, yet  be  exhibits  much  erudition,  unitod  to  an  exuberance  of  wit,  and  to 
8  fancy,  rich,  vivid,  and  picturesque,  though,  at  tlie  same  lime, it  must  be  con- 
fessed, not  a  little  fantastical.   Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Cowley,  conajde.rs  him 
as  the  founder  of  the  metaphysical  sdiool  of  poets;  meaning,  tlwreby,  uie 
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fiuniltr  of  wittily  naaociating  the  most  widely  disooidant  iraagesi  «nd  pieeenl- 
ing  ideas  under  the  most  remote  and  fanciful  aspects. 

His  prose  writings  consist  chiefly  of  sermons,  which,  though  they  have  some 
of  the  faults  of  his  poetry,  are  full  of  rich,  condensed,  and  vigorous  thought, 
and,  what  is  far  better,  show  the  author  to  be  an  eminently  holy  man.  As  a 
pr^icher,  old  Izaak  Walton  says  of  him,  <*  he  is,  in  earnest,  weeping  some- 
times for  his  audience,  sometimes  with  them ;  always  preaching  to  himself^ 
like  an  angel  from  a  cloud,  but  in  none ;  carrying  some,  as  St  Paul  was,  to 
heaven,  in  holy  raptures,  and  enticing  others  by  a  sacred  art  and  courtship  to 
amend  their  lives;  here  picturing  a  vice  so  as  to  make  it  ugly  to  those  that 
practised  it ;  and  a  virtue  so  as  to  make  it  beloved  by  those  that  loved  it  not ; 
and  all  this  with  a  most  particular  grace,  and  an  inexpressible  addition  of 
comeliness."  * 

The  following  presents  a  very  fair  specimen  of  his  poetry:  indeed,  it  is 
more  simple  and  natural  than  the  greater  part  of  it  The  simile  of  the  oom* 
pasicA,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  beauty  or  fitness,  is  certainly  originaL 

THE   FAREWELL. 

As  virtuous  men  pass  mildly  away. 
And  whisper  to  their  souls  lo  go ; 
Whilst  some  of  their  sad  friends  do  say, 
The  breath  goes  now — and  some  say,  no ; 

So  ]et  us  melt,  and  make  no  noise. 
No  tear-floods,  nor  sigh-tempests  move ; 
"Twere  profanation  of  our  joys 
To  tell  the  laity  our  love. 

Moving  of  th'  earth  brings  harms  and  fears, 
Men  reckon  what  it  did,  and  meant: 
But  trepidation  of  the  spheres, 
Though  greater  far,  is  innocent 

Dull,  sublunary  lovers*  love 
(Whose  soul  is  sense)  cannot  admit 
Absence,  because  it  doth  remove 
Those  tilings  which  alimented  it 

But  we're  by  love  so  much  reflned, 
Tlmt  ourselves  know  not  what  it  is; 
Inter-assured  of  the  mind. 
Careless  eyes,  lips,  and  hands  to  miss. 

Our  two  souls,  therefore,  (which  are  one,) 
Though  I  must  go,  endure  not  yet 
A  breach,  but  an  expansion, 
Like  gold  to  airy  thinness  beat 

If  they  be  two,  tliey  are  two  so 
As  stilf  twin  compasses  are  two ; 
Thy  soul,  the  fix'd  foot,  makes  no  show 
To  move,  but  doth,  if  th'  otlier  do. 

I  Head— Johnson**  *'LUIe  of  Cowley;"  also,  an  article  In  the  ** BotrospecUT«  Review,**  vllL  tl, 
which  gives  to  his  poetry  higher  praise  than  we  think  it  deserves;  also,  some  remarks  In  "Drakfl^s 
■hakspeare,**  L  CU;  and  above  all,  Isaak  Walton's  "LUe."  A  selection  ttom  his  prose  works  was 
svbilitaed  at  Oxftwd,  IMC,  In  one  small  volnme.  * 
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And  though  it  in  the  centre  sit, 
Yet  when  the  other  far  doth  roam. 
It  leans,  and  hearkens  aiVer  it, 
And  grows  erect  as  that  comes  home. 

Such  wilt  thou  be  to  me,  who  must 
Like  th'  other  foot,  obliquely  run ; 
Thy  fimuiess  makes  ray  circles  just, 
And  makes  me  end  where  I  begun. 

But  we  turn  wiih  more  pleasure  to  his  prose : — 

THE   P8ALKS. 

The  Psalms  are  the  manna  of  the  church.  As  manna  tasted  to 
ereTj  man  like  that  he  liked  best,  so  do  the  Psalms  minister  in- 
struction and  satisfaction  to  every  man,  in  eyery  emergency  and 
occasion.  David  was  not  only  a  clear  prophet  of  Christ  himself, 
but  a  prophet  of  every  particular  Christian ;  he  foretells  what  I, 
what  any  shall  do,  and  suffer,  and  say.  And  as  the  whole  Book 
of  Psalms  is  (as  the  spouse  speaks  of  the  name  of  Christ)  an  oint- 
ment poured  out  upon  all  sorts  of  sores,  a  cerecloth  that  supples 
all  bruises,  a  balm  that  searches  all  wounds ;  so  are  there  some 
certain  Psalms  that  are  imperial  Psalms,  that  command  over  aU 
affections,  and  spread  themselves  over  all  occasions,  catholic,  uni- 
reisal  Psalms,  that  apply  themselves  to  all  necessities. 

ALL  CHRISTIANS   ARE   TO    PREACH   BT   EXAMPLE. 

If  you  be  a  holy  people,  you  are  also  a  royal  priesthood  $  if  you 
be  all  Grod's  saints,  you  are  all  God's  priests ;  and  if  you  be  his 
priests,  it  is  your  office  to  preach  too ;  as  we  by  words,  you  by 
your  holy  works ;  as  we  by  contemplation,  you  by  conversation ; 
as  we  by  our  doctrine,  so  you  bv  your  lives,  are  appointed  by  Grod 
to  preach  to  one  another:  and  therefore  every  particular  man 
must  wash  his  own  feet,  look  that  he  have  speciosos  pede$f^  that 
his  example  may  preach  to  others,  for  this  is  truly  a  regal  priest- 
hood, not  to  work  upon  others  by  words,  but  by  actions.  If  we 
love  one  another  as  Christ  loved  us,  we  must  wash  one  another* 9 
fetty  as  he  commanded  his  apostles ;  there  is  a  priestly  duty  lies 
upon  every  man,  brotherly  to  reprehend  a  brother  whom  he  sees 
trampHng  in  foul  ways,  wallowing  in  foul  sins. 

GOD    XAT   BE   WORSHIPPED   ANYWHERE. 

It  is  true,  Qod  may  be  devoutly  worshipped  anywhere ;  in  all 
places  of  his  dominion,  my  soul  shall  praise  the  Lord,  says  David. 
It  is  not  only  a  concurrinjz  of  men,  a  meeting  of  so  many  bodies 
that  makes  a  church ;  if  thy  soul  and  body  be  met  together,  an 
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humble  preparation  of  the  mind,  and  a  reverent  disposition  of  the 
body ;  if  thy  knees  be  bent  to  the  earth,  thy  hands  and  eyes  lifted 
up  to  heaven ;  if  thy  tongue  pray,  and  praise,  and  thine  ears 
hearken  to  his  answer ;  if  all  thy  senses,  and  powers,  and  facul- 
ties be  met  with  one  unanime  purpose  to  worship  thy  God,  thou 
art,  to  this  intendment,  a  church,  thou  art  a  congregation ;  here  are 
two  or  three  met  together  in  his  name,  and  he  is  in  the  midst  of 
them,  though  thou  be  alone  in  thy  chamber.  The  church  of  Grod 
should  be  built  upon  a  rock,  and  yet  Job  had  his  church  upon  a 
dunghill ;  the  church  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  top  of  a  hill,  and 
yet  the  prophet  Jeremy  had  his  church  in  a  miry  dungeon ;  con- 
stancy and  settledness  belong  to  the  church,  and  yet  Jonah  had 
his  church  in  the  whale's  belly ;  the  lion  that  roars,  and  seeks 
whom  he  may  devour,  is  an  enemy  to  this  church,  and  yet  Daniel 
had  his  church  in  the  lion's  den ;  the  waters  of  rest  in  the  Psalm 
were  a  figure  of  the  church,  and  yet  the  three  children  had  their 
church  in  the  fiery  furnace;  liberty  and  life  appertain  to  the 
church,  and  yet  Peter  and  Paul  had  their  church  in  prison,  and 
the  thief  had  his  church  upon  the  cross.  Every  particular  man 
is  himself  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  yea,  destroy  this  body  by 
death  and  corruption  in  the  grave,  and  yet  there  shall  be  a  re- 
newing, a  re-edifying  of  all  those  temples,  in  the  general  resurrec- 
tion :  when  we  shall  rise  again,  not  only  as  so  many  Christians, 
but  as  so  many  Christian  churches,  to  glorify  the  apostle  and 
high-priest  of  our  profession,  Christ  Jesns,  in  that  eternal  Sabbath. 
Every  person,  every  place  is  fit  to  glorify  God  in. 

TII£   GREATEST   CROSS  IS   TO   HAVE   NO  CROSS. 

There  cannot  be  so  great  a  cross  as  to  have  none.  I  lack  one 
loaf  of  that  daily  bread  that  I  pray  for,  if  I  have  no  cross ;  for 
afflictions  are  our  spiritual  nourishment:  I  lack  one  limb  of  that 
body  I  must  grow  into,  which  is  the  body  of  Christ  Jesus,  if  I 
have  no  crosses ;  for,  my  conformity  to  Christ  (and  that  is  my 
being  made  up  into  his  body)  must  be  accomplisned  in  my  fulfil- 
ling his  sufferings  in  his  flesh. 

ANOBR. 

Anger  is  not  always  a  defect,  nor  an  inordinatencss  in  man ; 
Be  angry,  and  sin  not:  anger  is  not  utterly  to  be  rooted  out  of 
our  ground  and  cast  away,  but  transplanted;  a  gardener  does 
well  to  grub  up  thorns  in  his  garden ;  there  they  would  hinder 
good  herbs  from  growing :  but  he  does  well  to  plant  those  thorns 
in  his  hedges  ;  there  they  keep  bad  neighbors  from  entering.  In 
many  cases,  where  there  is  no  anger,  there  is  not  much  zeaJ. 
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MICHAEL  DRAYTON.     1563—1831. 

This  ftxy  voliimmous  and  once  popular  writer  has  sunk  into  an  oblinon 
-vhieh  he  does  not  deserve.  I&s  poems  are  most! j  of  an  historical  and  topo- 
graphical character.  Such  is  his  great  work,  his  ■*  PoIy-OtlHOn,*' >  a  work  of 
atapeodous  labor  and  aocurate  information,  on  which  he  rested  his  hopes  of 
immortality.  It  is  a  TOiy  singular  poem,  and  oertainly  entirely  original  in 
its  plan,  deaerifaing  the  woods,  mountains,  valleys,  axid  rivers  of  England, 
•with  all  their  associations,  traditional,  historical,  and  antiquarian.  That  <*  it 
poaocaoes  many  bteuties  which  are  poetically  great,  and  is  full  of  delineations 
-vfaich  are  graphically  correct,*'  is  no  doubt  true;  but,  aAer  all,  it  is  a  poem 
that  will  always  be  consulted  rather  for  the  inibrmation  it  conveys,  than  fiv 
the  pleasure  it  produces.  His  other  historical  poems  are  his  « Barons  Warres,** 
being  an  account  of  "The  lamentable  Civil  Warres  of  Edward  the  Second  and 
theBarons;'*  his  «  Legends;"  his  «Bati}e  of  Agincourt;"and  «  England's Herol- 
oal  Epistles." 

But  it  is  ibr  his  pastoral  and  miscellaneous  poems  that  Drayton  will  oontinne 
to  be  known  and  valued.  Some  of  these  possess  beauties  of  die  highest  order. 
Such,  ibx  instance,  is  the  fairy  poem  called  Nyn^fndia,  than  which  a  more 
exquisite  creation  of  the  fancy  can  hardly  be  found ;  and  it  has  been  well 
remarked,  that  **  had  he  written  nothing  else  he  would  deserve  immortality." 
His  (*  Shepherd's  Garland"  is  a  pastoral  poem,  first  published  under  this  tidc^ 
but  afterwards  revised  and  reprinted  under  the  name  of  Ecbgita,  His  other 
misoellaneous  poems  consist  of  odes,  elegies,  sonnets,  religious  efiusions,  &c. 
Drayton  died  December  23,  1631,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.' 

CHORUS   OF   THE   BIRDS. 

When  Phoebus  lifts  his  head  out  of  tlie  winter's  wave. 
No  sooner  does  the  earth  her  flowery  bosom  brave, 
At  such  time  as  the  year  brings  on  die  pleasant  spring, 
But  **hunt's-np"  to  the  morn  the  fcather'd  sylvans  sing : 
And  in  the  lower  grove,  as  on  the  rising  knoll. 
Upon  the  highest  spray  of  every  mounting  pole 
Those  quiristers  are  perched,  with  many  a  speckled  breast 
Then  from  her  burnished  gate  the  goodly  glittering  East 
Gilds  every  lofty  top,  which  late  the  humorous  night 
Besjmngled  had  with  pearl  to  please  the  morning's  sight: 
On  which  the  mirthful  quires,  with  their  clear  open  throats, 
Unto  the  joyfid  mom  so  strain  their  warbling  notes, 
That  hills  sjid  valleys  ring,  and  even  the  echoing  air 
Seems  all  composed  of  sounds,  about  them  everywhere. 
The  throstle,  with  shrill  sharps ;  as  purx)08ely  he  song 
T*  awake  die  lustless  sun ;  or  chidinjg  that  so  long 
He  was  in  coming  forth,  that  should  the  thickets  thrill ; 
The  woosel  near  at  hand,  that  hath  a  golden  bill; 
As  nature  him  had  markt  of  purpose  to  let  see 
That  from  all  other  birds  his  tunes  should  difiSerent  be. 


romilie 


1  Ttromlbe  Greek  nXXa  (^olta),  *•  maiiir  tUnga;**  Chat  la,  IDU17  tUaca  aboat  AlUma,  «r : 
t  Beftl--s  noOea  o<  Drayton  in  Draka'B '«8lia]Mpeu«  aikl  bla  TliMar  aMUNT.  la  tte 
«r  DnanHiPa  -AmnOOm  ei  Utentare^'  and  aiwCkar,  In  8b-  Ewmttn  Wrjdgttfm  "Inagtaaltve 
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For,  with  their  yocal  soondsy  they  sing  to  pleasant  May : 
Upon  his  dulcet  pipe  the  merle  doth  only  play ; 
When,  in  the  lower  brake,  the  nightingale  hard  by 
In  such  lamenting  strains  tlie  joyful  hours  doth  ply, 
As  though  the  other  birds  she  to  her  tunes  would  draw. 

To  Philomel,  the  next  the  linnet  we  prefer; 

And  by  that  warbling  bird  the  wood-lark  place  we  then. 

The  red-sparrow,  the  nope,  the  red-breast,  and  the  wren. 

The  yellow  pate ;  which,  though  she  hurt  the  blooming  tree, 

Yet  scarce  hath  any  bird  a  finer  pipe  than  she. 

And  of  these  chanting  fowls,  the  goldfinch  not  beliind, 

That  hath  so  many  sorts  descending  from  her  kind. 

The  tydy  from  her  notes  as  delicate  as  tliey, 

The  laughing  hecco,  then  the  counterfeiting  jay ; 

The  softer  with  the  shrill,  (some  hid  amon^  tlie  leaves, 

Some  in  the  taller  trees,  some  in  the  lower  greaves,) 

Thus  sing  away  the  mom,  until  the  mounting  sun 

Through  thick  exhaled  fogs  his  golden  head  hatb  nw, 

And  tliTOugh  the  twisted  tops  of  our  close  covert  cre^sps 

To  kiss  the  gentle  shade,  this  while  that  sweetly  sleeps. 

THE   FARTING. 

Since  there^s  no  help,  come,  let  us  kiss  and  part ; 

Nay,  I  have  done,  you  get  no  more  of  me  j 
And  I  am  glad,  yea,  glad  with  all  my  heart 

That  thus  so  cleanly  I  myself  can  free ; 
Shake  hands  fbr  ever,  cancel  all  our  vows ; 

And  when  we  meet  at  any  time  again, 
Be  it  not  seen  in  either  of  our  brows 

That  we  one  jot  of  former  love  retain. — 
Now^  at  the  last  gasp  of  Lovers  latest  breath, 

When  his  pulse  failing,  passion  speechless  lies, 
When  Faith  is  kneeling  by  liis  bed  of  death. 

And  limocence  is  closing  up  his  eyes, 
Now  if  thou  wouldst,  when  all  have  given  him  over, 
From  death  to  life  thou  might'st  him  yet  recover. 

PALACE   OF   THE   FAIRIES:    aiTEEN  HAB's   CHARIOT   AND  J0T7RNBT. 

This  palace  standeth  in  the  air, 
By  necromancy  placed  there, 
Thai  it  no  tempest  needs  to  fear. 

Which  way  soe'er  it  blow  it; 
And  somewhat  southward  toward  the  noon, 
Whence  Ues  a  way  up  to  the  moon, 
And  thence  the  Fairy  can  as  soon 

Pass  to  the  earth  below  it 

The  walls  of  spiders*  legs  are  made, 
Well  morticed  and  finely  laid, 
He  was  the  master  of  his  trade 

It  curiously  that  bnilded ;  f 

The  windows  of  the  eyes  of  cats  *  ! 

And  ibr  the  roof,  instead  of  slats, 
Is  covered  with  the  skins  of  bats,  | 

With  moonshine  that  are  gilded. 
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The  queen  her  maidB  doth  call. 
And  bids  them  to  be  ready  all, 
She  would  go  see  her  summer  hall, 

She  could  no  longer  tarry. 
Her  chariot  ready  straight  is  made, 
Each  thihg  therein  is  fitting  laid. 
That  she  by  nothing  might  be  stayed, 

For  nought  must  her  be  letting : 
Four  nimble  gnats  the  horses  were^ 
The  harnesses  of  gossamer, 
Fly  Cranion,  her  charioteer. 

Upon  the  coach-box  getting. 

Her  chariot  of  a  snail's  fine  shell, 
Which  for  the  oolors  did  excel; 
The  fiur  queen  Mab  becoming  well. 

So  lively  was  the  limning: 
The  seat  the  soft  wool  of  the  bee^ 
The  cover  (gallantly  to  see) 
The  wing  of  a  py'd  butterflee, 

I  trow,  'twas  siinjgle  trimming. 

The  wheels  composed  of  crickets^  bonei^ 
And  daintily  made  for  the  nonce, 
For  fear  of  rattling  on  tlie  stones, 

With  thistledown  they  shod  it: 
For  all  her  maidens  much  did  fear, 
If  Oberon  had  cbanc'd  to  hear, 
That  Mab  his  queen  should  have  been  there, 

He  would  not  have  abode  it 

She  mounts  her  chariot  with  a  trice, 
Nor  would  she  stay  for  no  advice, 
Until  her  maids,  that  were  so  nice, 

To  wait  on  her  were  fitted, 
But  ran  herself  away  alone; 
Which  when  tliey  heard,  there  was  noC  one 
But  hasted  after  to  be  gone, 

As  she  had  been  diswitted. 

Hop,  and  Mop,  and  Drap  so  clear, 
Pip,  and  Trip,  and  Skip,  that  were 
To  Mab  their  sovereign  dear. 

Her  special  maids  of  honor; 
Fib,  and  Tib,  and  Pinck,  and  Pin, 
Tick,  and  Quick,  and  Jill,  and  Jin, 
Tit,  and  Nit,  and  Wap,  and  Win, 

The  train  that  wait  ui»on  her. 

Upon  a  grasshopper  they  got. 

And  what  with  amble  and  with  trot,  ^ 

For  hedge  nor  ditch  they  spared  not, 

But  after  her  they  hie  them. 
A  cobweb  over  them  they  throw. 
To  sliield  the  wind  if  it  should  blow, 
Themselves  they  wisely  could  bestow, 

Lest  any  should  espy  them. 
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BEN  JONSON:    157*^1637.      ^ 

BxirjAiciir  Joxsoir,  or  Ben  JonBon,  as  he  signed  his  own  name,  was  the 
son  of  a  clergyman  in  Westminster,  And  horn  in  1574,  about  a  month  after 
his  fiithers  death.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster,^at  his  mother,  having 
taken  a  bricklayer  for  her  second  husband,  lemoved  him- from  school,  where 
he  had  made  extraordinary  progress,  to  work  under  his  step-father.  Dis- 
gusted with  this  occupation,  he  escaped,  enlisted  in  the  army,  and  went  to 
the  Netherlands.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  entered  Cambridge;  but 
the  fidlure  of  pecuniary  resources  obliging  him  lo  qnit  the  untTersity,  he 
applied  to  the  theatre  for  employment  Though  at  first  his  station  was  a 
low  one,  he  soon,  by  his  own  industry  and  talent,  rose  to  distinction,  and 
gained  great  celebrity  as  a  dramatic  writer.  His  works  altogether  consist 
of  about  fifty-four  dramatic  pieces,'  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
masques  and  interludes,  for  which  lus  genius  seemed  better  fitted,  being  too 
destitute  of  passion  and  sentiment  for  the  regular  drama.  « His  tragedies," 
.says  a  critic,  »  seem  to  bear  about  the  same  resemblance  to  Shakspeaxe'a,  that 
tottlpture  does  to  acmal  life."'  There  are,  however,  interspersed  throughout 
his  works,  many  lyrical  pieces  tliat  have  peculiar  nearness  and  beauty  of 
diotion,  and  will  heax  a  comparison  with  any  in  our  language.  Of  these,  the 
following  may  be  taken  as  specimt^ns  >~- 

CUPID. 

Beauties,  have  ye  seen  this  toy, 
Called  loVc  1  a  little  boy     ^ 
Almos/jiakcd,  Wanton,  blind, 
Cruel  now,  aiiu  then  a:/ kind  1 
If  he  be  ainonp;&t  ye,  say ! 
He  isTenus"  run-away. 

He  lieth  of  marks  about  bini^)lenty, 
^  You  shall  know  him  among  twenty: 

All  his  bcxty  is  n  lire. 
And  liisMjrcafh  a^flame  emire, 
lliat,  be^s  shot  like  ^ghtning^in, 
Wounds  the  heart,  biA  not  the  skin. 

He  (loth  bear  a  golden  bow, 
And  a  quiver,  hanging  low, 
Full  of  arrows,  that  outbrave 
Dianas  shads,  where,  if  he  have 
Any  head  more  sharp  than  other. 
With  that  first  he  strikes  his  motlier. 


I  Tte  ItMir  bMt  oomedlea  of  Jotwon  are,  ^'Erery  Uaa  In  his  Hamor."  ••The  SOent  Womui,**  ««T«t 
poM.or  Tbe  Fox,"  and  the  •«  AIcheaiM.'*  Two  of  hU  bnt  trag«diea  are  entttled,  ••CatBlDe,"  and 
"Tba  Fan  of  a^jaxHu.** 

t  Mlfany  were  the  wltK»mbata  betwtxt  Shakapeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  which  two  I  beheld  Uke  « 
•panlih  great  galleon  and  an  EngUth  man-of-war.  Matter  Joneon,  like  the  former,  waa  bnUt  Ite 
kighctr  ta  leaming;  loUd,  but  slow  in  hia  pertbrmaneee.  Shakspeare,  with  tbe  Englleh  man-otwar, 
taaar  In  Mdk,  but  lighter  In  lalllnboould  tarn  wfth  an  tldeib  tack  about,  and  taka  advantage  of  all 
wtnda,  br  Iba  quiekaaM  of  lile  wit  and  iBTcaUoa.'*— ^Wbr'f  irerOiM. 


♦  ^ 
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TruBt  liini  not:  his  words,  though  sweety 

Seldom  wkh  hi$  heart  do  meet ' 

All  his  pwtSce  is  deceit, 

Every  gift  is  but  a  bait : 

Not  a  kiss  bnt  poison  bears, 

And  most  treason  in  his  tears. 

If  bf  these  je  please  to  know  him, 
Beauties,  be  not  nice,  bat  show  him. 
Though  ye  ha4  a  will  to  hide  him. 
Now,  we  hope,  yeUllnot  abide  him. 
Since  ye  hekir  his  fhlser  play, 
And  that  he's  Yenoa'  run-away. 

HTXN  TO  CYNTHIA. 

Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fiur, 

Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep, 
Seated  in  thy  s^ver  chair, 

State  in  wciiied  manner  keep : 
Hesperus  entteats  thy  light, 
Goddess,  excellently  bright 

'Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 

Dare  itself  to  interpose ; 
Cynthia's  shinihg  orb  was  made 

Heaven  M  clear,  when  day  did  doae: 
Bless  us  theq  with  wished  sight, 
Goddess,  excellently  bright 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart, 
And  thy  crystal  shining  quiver; 
.*  •      •        Give  unto  tKej^flying  heart 

*Space  to  briathe,  how  short  soever: 
Ni  ThoQ  ttiat  mak^st  9  day  of  night, 

Goddess,  excellenUy  bright 

The  principal  prose  composition  of  Bon  Jonson  is  a  small  tract  endtled 
'iMscoveries,  or  Observations  on  Poetry  and  Eloquence."  It  displajrs  his 
fwlgment  and  classical  learning  to  great  advantage,  and  the  style  is  nnwuMilly 
closer  precise,  and  pure. 

DIRECnOKS   FOR   WRITING   WELL.' 

For  a  man  to  write  well,  there  are  reouired  three  nM^ssaries:-^ 
to  read  the  best  authors  ^observe  the  oest  speakers  pand  much 
exercise  of  his  own  style.  In  style,  to  consider  what  oufi;ht  to  be 
written,  and  after  what  manner ;  he  must  first  think,  and  excogi- 
tate his  matter ;  then  choose  his  words,  and  examine  the  weight 
of  either.  Then  take  care  in  placing  and  ranking  both  matter 
and  words,  that  the  composition  be  comely ;  and  to  do  this  with 
diligence  and  often.  No  matter  how  slow  the  style  be  at  first,  so 
it  be  labored  and  accurate  ;  seek  the  best,  and  be  not  glad  of  the 
forward  conceits,  or  first  words  that  offer  themselves  to  us,  but 

1  •*aai  /oDMB'a  diracikma  Ibr  wrttlnc  wen  ■hould  bo  ladellbly  Issprened  vpoa  the  mind  of  trvry 
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judge  of  what  we  invent,  and  order  what  we  approve.    Repeat 
often  what  we  have  formerly  written ;  which,  besides  that  :t  helps 
the  consequence,  and  makes  the  juncture  better,  quickens  the 
heat  of  imagination,  that  often  cools  in  the  time  of  sitting  down, 
and  gives  it  new  strength,  as  if  it  grew  lustier  by  the  going  back. 
As  we  see  in  the  contention  of  leaping,  they  jump  farthest  that 
fetch  their  race  largest;  or,  as  in  throwing  a  dart  or  javelin,  we 
force  back  our  arms,  to  make  our  loose  the  stronger.     Yet  if  we 
have  a  fair  gale  of  wind,  I  forbid  not  the  steering  out  of  our  sail; 
so  the  favor  of  the  gale  deceive  us  not.     For  all  that  we  invent 
doth  please  us  in  the  conception  or  birth ;  else  we  would  never 
set  it  down.     But  the  safest  is  to  return  to  our  judgment,  and 
handle  over  again  those  things,  the  easiness  of  which  might  make 
them  justly  suspected.     So  did  the  best  writers  in  their  begin- 
nings.  They  imposed  upon  themselves  care  and  industry.   They 
did  nothing  rashly.     They  obtained  first  to  write  weU,  and  then 
custom  made  it  easy  and  a  habit.     By  little  and  little,  their  mat- 
ter showed  itself  to  them  more  plentifully ;  their  words  answered, 
their  composition  followed ;  and  all,  as  m  a  well-ordered  family, 
presented  itself  in  the  place.     So  that  the  sum  of  all  is,  ready 
writing  makes  not  good  writing ;  but  good  writing  brings  on 
ready  writing. 

CUARACTER   OF   LORD    BACON. 

One,  though  he  be  excellent,  and  the  chief,  is  not  to  be  imitated 
alone;  for  no  imitator  ever  grew  up  to  his  author;  likeness  is 
always  on  this  side  truth.  Yet  there  happened  in  my  time  one 
noble  speaker,  who  was  full  of  gravity  in  his  speaking.  His  lan- 
guage (where  he  could  spare  or  pass  by  a  jest)  was  nobly  censo- 
rious. No  man  ever  spake  more  neatly,  more  pressly,  more 
weightily,  or  sufiered  less  emptiness,  less  idleness,  in  what  he 
uttered.  No  member  of  his  speech  but  consisted  of  his  own 
graces.  His  hearers  could  not  cough,  or  look  aside  from  him, 
without  loss.  He  commanded  where  he  spoke;  and  had  his 
judges  angry  and  pleased  at  his  devotion.  No  man  had  their  af- 
fections more  in  his  power.  The  fear  of  every  man  that  heard 
him  was,  lest  he  should  make  an  end.  « 

My  conceit  of  his  person  was  never  increased  toward  him  by  his 
place  or  honors,  but  I  have  and  do  reverence  him  for  the  great- 
tiess  that  was  only  proper  to  himself,  in  that  he  seemed  to  me 
evei,  by  his  work,  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and  most  worthy  of 
admiration,  that  had  been  in  many  nges.  In  his  adversity  I  ever 
prayed  that  GrOd  would  give  him  strength ;  for  greatness  he  could 
not  want.  Neither  could  I  condole  in  a  word  or  syllable  for  him, 
4S  knowing  no  accident  could  do  harm  to  virtue,  but  rather  help 
10  make  it  manifest. 
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GEORGE  HERBERT.     1593—1633. 

GxoB«x  Hkrbsht,  a  most  pioua  and  learned  divine  of  the  Church  o/ 
England,  is  the  author  of  the  **  Country  Parson,  his  Character  and  Rule  of 
Holy  Life,"  and  also  of  « Sacred  Poems,  and  Private  Ejaculations.'*  We 
cannot  give  the  object  of  the  former  better  than  in  his  own  words : — «*  I  havo 
resolTed  to  set  down  the  form  and  character  of  a  true  pastor,  that  I  may  hnvo 
a  mark  lo  aim  at,  whioh  also  I  will  set  as  high  as  I  can,  since  he  shoots  hif^hor 
that  thTftatena  the  moon,  than  he  that  aims  at  a  tree.  Not  that  I  think,  if  a 
man  do  not  all  which  is  here  expressed,  he  presently  sins,  and  displeases 
God;  bnt  that  it  is  a  good  strife  to  go  as  far  as  we  can  in  pleasing  Him,  who 
hath  done  so  much  for  ns."  The  work  consists  of  thirty-seven  chapters,  treat<^ 
ing  of  BO  many  diiferent  duties  of  the  "  Pastor."     The  last  chapter  is 

CONCERNING   DETRACTION. 

The  Country  Parson — ^perceiving  that  most,  when  they  are  at 
leisure,  make  others*  faults  their  entertainment  and  discourse; 
and  that  even  some  good  men  think,  so  they  speak  truth,  they 
may  disclose  another's  fauh — finds  it  somewhat  difficult  how  to 
proceed  in  this  point.  For  if  he  absolutely  shut  up  men's  mouths, 
and  forbid  all  disclosing  of  faults,  many  an  evil  may  not  only  be, 
but  also  spread  in  his  parish,  without  any  remedy,  (which  cannot 
be  applied  without  notice,)  to  the  dishonor  of  God,  and  the  infec- 
tion of  his  flock,  and  the  discomfort,  discredit,  and  hinderance  oi 
the  pastor.  On  the  other  side,  if  it  be  unlawful  to  open  faults,  no 
benefit  or  advantage  can  make  it  lawful ;  for  we  must  not  do  evil 
that  good  may  come  of  it. 

Now  the  Parson,  taking  this  point  to  task,  (which  is  so  exceeding 
useful,  and  hath  taken  so  deep  root  that  it  seems  the  very  life  and 
substance  of  conversation,)  hath  proceeded  thus  far  in  the  discuss- 
ing of  it.  Faults  are  either  notorious  or  private.  Again,  notorious 
faults  are  either  such  as  are  made  known  by  common  fame ;  and  oi 
these  those  that  know  them  may  talk,  so  they  do  it  not  with  sport, 
but  commiseration  :— or  else,  such  as  have  passed  judgment,  and 
been  corrected  either  by  whipping,  imprisoning,  or  the  like.  Of 
these  also  men  may  talk ;  and  more,  they  may  discover  them  to 
those  that  knew  them  not :  because  infamy  is  a  part  of  the  sen- 
tence against  malefactors,  which  the  law  intends,  as  is  evident  by 
those  which  are  branded  for  rogues  that  they  may  be  known,  or 
put  into  the  stocks  that  they  may  be  looked  upon.  But  some 
may  say,  though  the  law  allow  this,  the  gospel  doth  not :  which 
hath  so  much  advanced  charity,  and  ranked  backbiters  among  the 
generation  of  the  wicked.  But  this  is  easily  answered.  As  the 
executioner  is  not  uncharitable  that  takes  away  the  life  of  the  con 
demned,  except,  besides  his  office,  he  adds  a  tincture  of  pnvate 
malice  in  the  joy  and  haste  of  acting  his  part ;  so  neither  is  be 
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that  defames  him  whom  the  law  would  hare  defamed,  except  he 
also  do  it  out  of  rancor.  For,  in  in&my,  all  are  executioners ;  and 
the  law  gives  a  malefactor  to  all  to  be  defamed.  And,  as  malefac- 
tors may  lose  and  forfeit  their  goods  or  life ;  so  may  they  their 
good  name,  and  the  possession  thereof,  which,  before  their  ofience 
and  judgment,  they  had  in  all  men's  breasts.  For  all  are  honest, 
till  the  contrary  be  proved.— Besides,  it  concerns  the  common- 
wealth that  rogues  should  be  known ;  and  charity  to  the  public 
hath  the  precedence  of  private  charity.  So  that  it  is  so  far  from 
being  a  fault  to  discover  such  ofienders,  that  it  is  a  duty  rather ; 
which  may  do  much  good,  and  save  much  harm  .^Nevertheless, 
if  the  punished  delinquent  shall  be  much  troubled  for  his  sins, 
and  turn  quite  another  man,  doubtless  then  also  men's  affections 
and  words  must  turn,  and  forbear  to  speak  of  that  which  even 
Qod  himself  hath  forgotten. 

As  a  poet,  Herbert  ranks  among  the  metaphysical  class,  belongii^  to  the 
same  school  with  John  Donne.  His  poems  are  generally  of  a  serious  charao- 
ter,  relating  either  to  Uie  grave  realities  of  this  life,  or  the  momentous  con- 
cerns of  another.  Most  of  tliem,  however,  are  so  quaint,  so  filled  with  fiir- 
fetched  images  and  illustrations,  and  are  so  recondite  in  their  meaning,  that 
they  cannot  be  read  with  much  pleasure.  The  following  are  two  of  his  best 
pieces  :*— 

SUNDAY. 

0  day  most  calm,  most  bright  1 
The  iruit  of  this,  the  next  world's  bud ; 
Th'  endorsement  of  supreme  delight, 
Writ  by  a  friend,  and  with  his  blood ; 
The  couch  of  time ;  care's  balm  and  bay ; 
The  week  were  dark,  but  for  thy  light  ;— 

Thy  torch  doth  show  the  way. 

The  other  days  and  thou 
Make  up  one  man ;  whose  face  thou  art, 
Knocking  at  heaven  with  thy  brow: 
The  worky  days  are  the  back*part ; 
The  burden  of  the  week  lies  there, 
Making  the  whole  to  stoop  and  bow, 

Till  thy  release  appear. 

Man  had  straight  forward  gone 
To  endless  death.     But  thou  dost  pull 
And  turn  us  round,  to  look  on  one, 
Whom,  if  we  were  not  very  dull, 
We  cotild  not  choose  but  look  on  still ; 
Since  tliere  is  no  place  so  alone, 

The  which  he  doth  not  fill. 

1  Head— WUlmott*t  *'  Livei  of  the  English  Sacred  PoeU,"  which  contains  weD-wrttten  notten  al 
Davtei,  BuMjm,  Wither,  OUea  netcher,  Ouarln,  Cnuhaw,  MUton,  Watta,  Toqbk  Uatr,  OffwpM^ 
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Sundays  tlio  pillars  are 
On  which  heaven's  palace  arched  h'es: 
The  other  days  fill  up  the  spare 
And  hollow  room  with  vanities. 
They  are  the  fruitful  bed  and  borders 
In  God's  rich  garden ;  that  is  bare, 

Which  parts  their  ranks  and  orders. 

The  Simdays  of  man's  life, 
Threaded  together  on  time's  string, 
Make  bracelets  lo  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternal,  glorious  King. 
On  Snnday,  heaven's  gate  stands  ope ; 
Blessings  are  plentiful  and  rife ; 

More  plentiful  than  hope. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Thou  art  a  day  of  mirth : 
And,  where  tlie  week-days  trail  on  ground, 
Thy  flight  is  higher,  as  tliy  birtli. 
Oh,  let  me  take  thee  at  the  bound. 
Leaping  with  thee  from  seven  to  seven; 
Till  that  we  both,  being  toss'd  Irom  earth. 

Fly  hand  in  hand  to  heaven  I 

THE    BOSOM   SIN.' 

Lord,  with  what  care  hast  thou  begirt  ns  round  1 

Parents  first  season  us ;  then  schoolmasters 

Deliver  to  us  laws;  they  send  us  bound 
To  rules  of  reason,  holy  messengers, 
Pulpits  and  Sunday.**,  sorrow  dc^ging  sin, 

Afflictions  sorted,  anguish  of  all  sizes, 

Fine  nets  and  stratagems  to  catch  us  in, 
Bibles  laid  open,  millions  of  surprises, 
Blessings  beforehand,  ties  of  gratefulness, 

The  sound  of  glory  ringing  in  our  ears ; 

Without,  our  shame;  within,  our  consciences; 
Angels  and  grace,  eternal  hopes  and  fears : 

Yet  all  these  fences  and  their  whole  array 

One  cunning  bosom  sin  blows  quite  away. 


THOMAS  CAREW.     15S9— 1639. 


Of  the  personal  histoiy  of  Thomas  Carew  we  have  not  many  parhculars 
He  wvs  educated  at  Oxford,  and.  after  travelling  abroad,  was  received  with 
great  &vor  at  tlie  court  of  Charles  I.  for  his  elegant  manners  and  personal 
accomplishments.  All  his  poems  are  sliort  and  occasional,  and  were  exceed- 
ingly popular  at  the  time.  "  Sprightly,  polished,  and  perspicuous,"  says 
lieadley,  **  every  part  of  liis  works  displays  the  man  of  sense,  gallantry,  and 


1  ••Tbis  sonnet  is  equaJly  admtniMo  lk»r  the  weight*  ntontMnr,  and  expression  of  Um  thoughts,  an  J 
Ibr  tte  sfaDpto  dlgntty  of  the  laafnsse  j  anlsaa,  Indeed,  a  ftuUdloos  taste  should  oltfoct  tc  the  btte*- 
batfof  the  abclb  lioe.**'-Ootttidge. 
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breeding.    He  has  the  ease,  without  the  pedantry  of  Waller,  and  perhaps  less 
conceit :''  and  Campbell  remarks  that  "■  his  poems  have  touches  of  eleganoo 
and  refinement,  which  their  trifling  subjects  could  not  have  yielded  without < 
a  delicate  and  deliberate  exercise  of  the  fancy;  and  he  unites  the  point  and. 
polish  of  later  times  with  many  of  the  genial  and  warm  tints  of  the  elder* 
muse."    It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  he  should  have  employed  such 
talents  upon  subjects  generally  so  trivial,  when  he  might  have  shone  in  the 
higher  walks  of  poetry,  and  built  for  himself  a  wide-spread  fame. 

EPITAPH   ON   THE   LADT  MART   VILLIERS. 

The  Lady  Mary  Villiers  lies 
Under  this  stone :  With  weeping  eyes 
The  parents  that  first  gave  her  birth, 
And  their  sad  friends,  laid  her  in  earth : 
If  any  of  them  (reader)  were 
Known  unto  thee,  shed  a  tear : 
Or  if  thyself  possess  a  gem. 
As  dear  to  thee,  as  this  to  them ; 
Though  a  stranger  to  this  place, 
Bewail  in  theirs,  thine  own  hard  case; 
For  thou  perhaps  at  thy  return 
Mayst  find  thy  darling  in  an  urn. 

PERSUASIONS  TO   LOVE. 

Starve  not  yourself,  because  you  may 
Tliereby  make  me  pine  away ; 
Nor  let  brittle  beauty  make 
You  your  wiser  thoughts  forsake : 
For  tliat  lovely  face  will  fail ; 
Beauty's  sweet,  but  beauty  s  frail ; 
'Tis  sooner  past,  'tis  sooner  done, 
Than  sununer's  rain,  or  winter's  suii: 
Most  fleeting  when  it  is  most  dear ; 
^Tis  gone,  while  we  but  say  'tis  here. 
These  curious  locks  so  aptly  twined. 
Whose  every  hair  a  soul  doth  bind, 
Will  change  their  auburn  hue,  and  grow 
White  and  cold  as  winter's  snow. 
That  eye,  which  now  is  Cupid's  nest. 
Will  prove  his  grave,  and  all  tlie  rest 
Will  follow ;  in  the  cheek,  dun,  nose. 
Nor  lily  shall  be  found,  nor  rose. 
And  what  will  then  become  of  all 
Those,  whom  now  you  servants  calll 
Like  swallows,  when  your  summer's  done^ 
They'll  fly,  and  seek  some  warmer  sun. 

PLEASURE. 

Bewitching  siren  I  gilded  rottenness  1 
Thou  hast  with  cunning  artifice  display'd 
Th'  enamell'd  outside,  and  tlie  honied  verge 
Of  the  fair  cup  where  deadly  poison  lurks. 
Within,  a  thousand  sorrows  dance  the  round; 
And,  like  a  shell,  pain  circles  thee  without 
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Grief  b  the  shadow  waiting  on  thy  steps, 
*    Which,  as  thy  joys  'gin  towards  their  west  decline^ 
Doth  to  a  giant's  spreading  form  extend 
Thy  dwarfij>h  stature.     Thou  tliyself  art  pain, 
Greedy  intense  desire ;  and  the  keen  edge 
or  thy  fierce  appetite  oft  strangles  thee, 
And  cuts  thy  slender  thread ;  but  still  the  terror 
And  apprehension  of  thy  hasty  end 
Mingles  with  gall  thy  most  refined  sweets : 
Yet  thy  Ciicean  charms  transform  the  world. 
Captains  that  have  resisted  war  and  death, 
Nations  that  oyer  fortune  have  triumphed, 
Are  by  thy  mapc  made  effeminate : 
Empires,  that  knew  no  limits  but  the  poles, 
Have  in  thy  wanton  lap  melted  away. 
Thoa  wert  the  author  of  the  first  excess 
That  drew  this  reformation  on  the  gods ; 
Canst  thou,  then,  dream  those  powers  that  fiora  heayen 
Banish'd  th'  effect,  will  there  enthrone  the  cause  1 
To  thy  voluptuous  den  fly,  witch,  from  hence ; 
There  dwell,  for  ever  drown'd  in  brutish  sense. 


GERVASE  MARKHAM. 


GsmvAU  Markhax  was  a  very  voluminous  writer  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth, James  L,  and  Charles  I.,  but  neither  the  period  of  his  birth  nor  his 
death  has  been  ascertained.  He  commenced  author  about  the  year  1502,  and 
hved  to  a  good  old  age,  djring  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L 
His  education  had  been  very  hberal,  ibr  he  was  esteemed  a  good  cUssica] 
scholar,  and  was  well  versed  in  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  general  compiler  for  the  booksellers,  writing  upon 
almost  every  subject  His  populanty  in  his  day  was  unrivalled,  many  of  his 
works  reaching  numerous  editions.* '  The  following  excellent  remarks  are 
from  his  work  on  Housewifery  :^— 

THE   GOOD  HOUSEWIFE. 

Next  unto  her  sanctity  and  holiness  of  life,  it  is  meet  that  our 
English  housewife  be  a  woman  of  great  modesty  and  temperance, 
as  well  inwardly  as  outwardly;  inwardly*  as  in  her  behavior 
and  carriage  towards,  her  husbeiid,  wherein  she  shall  shun  all  vio- 
lence of  rage,  passion,  and  humor,  coveting  less  to  direct  than  to 

1  tee  a  Bit  of  Us  works  Id  Lowades'B  MBIbUognphy,"  tlL  ISll,  and  In  Drake*!  •^Sbakapear^" 
L  MS:  also  in  the  "Censinm  Ltterarta,"  v.  lOS— 117. 

siomstglvetiietiUaaaaeiiriostty:  "The  EnsUsk Hense-Wlfc,  eontalntng  the  Inward  and  oat- 
mid  TtitiMS  wUeh  oofbt  to  he  In  a  compleat  wonian.  As  her  skill  tn  physkk,  ehlmrgery,  cookery 
atnettaB  of  oyla,  bMiqQctinr«tali;  ordering  of  great  tests,  preeeninf  of  aU  sorts  of  wines,  eon' 
f^f^  HCieta,  dlstfllattoiia,  pertanes,  orderfnc  of  wool,  hemp,  flax;  maktaw  cloth  and  drlng,  the 
Jtwnrkdse  of  dsTrtes,  oflloe  of  matting;  of  oats,  their  excellent  rules  In  fkmlOes;  ot  brewtng,  baking, 
and  sH  oUier  tUngn  belonging  to  an  household.  A  work  genenmy  approved,  and  now  the  eighth 
OMimicbaagiaeBt^d,  pnned,  and  mado  most  profttahle  and  nooessary  tor  an  men,  and  Um  general 

joedoftttontfoB.    MfO. 
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be  directed,  appearing  ever  unto  him  pleasant,  amiable,  and  de- 
lightful ;  and,  though  occasion  of  mishaps  or  the  misffOTemment 
of  his  will  may  induce  her  to  contrary  thoughts,  yet  virtuously  to 
suppress  them,  and  with  a  mild  sufiemnce  rather  to  call  him  home 
from  his  error,  than  with  the  strength  of  anger  to  abate  the  least 
spark  of  his  evil;  calling  into  her  mind,  that  evU  and  uncomely 
language  is  deformed,  though  uttered  even  to  servants ;  but  most 
monstrous  and  ugly,  when  it  appears  before  the  presence  of  a 
husband :  outwardly,  as  in  her  apparel  and  diet,  both  which  she 
shall  proportion  according  to  the  competency  of  her  husband's 
estate  and  calling,  making  her  circle  rather  strait  than  large :  for 
it  is  a  rule,  if  we  extend  to  the  uttermost,  we  take  away  increase  ; 
if  we  go  a  hair's  breadth  beyond,  we  enter  into  consumption  ;  but 
if  we  preserve  any  part,  we  build  strong  forts  against  the  adver- 
saries of  fortune,  provided  that  such  preservation  be  honest  and 
conscionable. 

To  conclude,  our  English  housewife  must  be  of  chaste  thoughts, 
stout  courage,  patient,  untired,  watchful,  diligent,  witty,  pleasant* 
constant  in  friendship,  full  of  good  neighborhood,  wise  in  dis- 
course, but  not  frequent  therein,  sharp  and  quick  of  speech,  but 
not  bitter  or  talkative,  secret  in  her  affairs,  comfortable  in  her  coun- 
sels, and  generally  skilful  in  the  worthy  knowledges  which  do 
belong  to  her  vocation. 


GEORGE  SANDY&     1587—1643. 


This  eminent  sacred  poet,  the  tan  of  Archbishop  Sandys,  was  born  in 
1587,  and  in  his  eleventh  year  he  entered  Sl  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford.  He  spent 
many  years  in  travelling  in  the  East,  visiting  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  Persia, 
Egypt,  &c.;  and  notwithstanding  the  labors  of  more  recent  travellers,  his 
works  still  have  a  high  reputation,  and  are  still  referred  to  as  of  the  first  au- 
thenticity and  credit  To  an  ardent  spirit  of  curiosity  and  research,  he  united 
a  pure  and  discriminating  taste,  and  a  spirit  of  true  piety.     He  died  in  1643J 

The  principal  poetical  work  of  Sandys  is  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  of 
David,  incomparably  the  most  poetical  in  the  English  language,  but  yet,  at  the 
present  day,  scarcely  known. 

THB   LAMENTATION   OF   DAVID   OVER  SAUL   AND   JONATHAN. 

Thy  beauty,  Israel,  is  fled. 

Sunk  to  the  dead ; 
How  are  the  valiant  fallen !  the  slain 

Thy  mountains  stain. 
Oh !  let  it  not  in  Gath  be  known. 
Nor  in  the  streets  of  Ashkelon; 


I IM  Mr  EgertoB  BrTdfes'a  "Cenran  Lltenrl*,**  !▼.  IM^  <uid  x.  IM. 
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Jjest  that  sad  story  shoidd  excite 

Their  dire  delight ! 
Lest  in  the  torrent  of  our  woe, 

Their  pleasure  flow : 
Lest  their  triumphant  daughters  ring 
Their  cymbals,  and  their  paeans  sing. 

Yon  hills  of  Gilboa,  never  may 

You  offerings  pay ; 
No  morning  dew,  nor  fruitful  showers, 

Clothe  you  with  flowers : 
Saul  and  his  arms  there  made  a  spoil, 
As  if  untouched  with  sacred  oil. 

The  bow  of  noble  Jonathan 

Grreat  battles  won; 
His  arrows  on  the  mighty  fed, 

With  slaughter  red. 
Saul  never  raised  his  ami  in  vain. 
His  sword  still  glutted  with  the  slain. 

How  lovely !  O  how  pleasant !  when 

They  lived  w^ith  men ! 
Than  eagles  swifter  j  stronger  far 

Than  Uons  are : 
Whom  love  in  life  so  strongly  tied, 
The  stroke  of  deatli  could  not  divide. 

Sad  Israel's  daughters,  weep  for  Saul ; 

Lament  his  fiiU, 
Who  fed  you  with  the  earth's  increase, 

And  crown'd  with  peace ; 
With  robes  of  T)rrian  purple  deck'd, 
And  gems  which  sparkling  light  reflect 

How  are  thy  worthies  by  the  sword 

Of  war  devour'd ! 
O  Jonathan !  the  better  part 

Of  my  torn  heart ! 
The  savage  rocks  have  drunk  thy  blood : 
My  brother!  0  how  kind  I  how  good! 

Thy  love  was  great;  O  never  more 

To  man,  man  bore  I 
No  woman,  when  most  passionate, 

Loved  at  that  ratel 
How  are  the  mighty  fiillen  in  fight! 
They  and  their  glory  set  in  night! 

The  following  is  a  part  of  his  preface  to  his  travels,  admirable  aake  .01  ihe 
beauty  and  piety  of  its  spirit,  and  for  the  vigor  of  its  style : — 

THE   FALL   OF   ANCIENT  EMPIRES. 

The  parts  I  speak  of  are  the  most  renowned  countries  and  king- 
doms :  once  the  seats  of  most  glorious  and  triumphant  empires ; 
the  theatres  of  valor  and  heroicai  actions  ;  the  soils  enriched  witk 
ail  earthly  felicities ;  the  places  where  nature  hath  produced  her 

ic 
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wonderful  works ;  where  arts  and  sciences  have  been  invented, 
and  perfected ;  where  wisdom,  virtue,  policy,  and  civiHty  have 
been  planted,  have  flourished :  and,  lastly,  where  God  himself 
did  place  his  own  commonwealth,  gave  laws  and  oracles,  inspired 
his  prophets,  sent  angels  to  converse  with  men ;  above  all,  where 
the  Son  of  God  descended  to  become  man ;  where  he  honored  the 
earth  with  his  beautiful  steps,  wrought  the  work  of  our  redemp- 
tion, triumphed  over  death,  and  ascended  into  glory.  Which 
countries,  once  so  glorious  and  famous  for  their  happy  estate,  are 
now,  through  vice  and  ingratitude,  become  the  most  deplored 
spectacles  of  extreme  misery.  They  remain  waste  and  overgrown 
with  bushes,  receptacles  of  wild  beasts,  of  thieves  and  murderers ; 
large  territories  dispeopled,  or  thinly  inhabited;  goodly  cities 
made  desolate ;  sumptuous  buildings  become  ruins,  glorious  tem- 
ples either  subverted  or  prostituted  to  impiety ;  true  religion  dis- 
countenanced and  oppressed  ;  all  nobility  extinguished ;  no  light 
of  learning  permitted,  nor  virtue  cherished ;  violence  and  rapine 
insulting  over  all,  and  leaving  no  security  save  to  an  abject  mind 
and  unlooked-on  poverty ;  which  calamities  of  theirs,  so  great  and 
deserved,  are  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  threatening  instructions. 
For  assistance  wherein,  I  have  not  only  related  what  I  saw  of 
their  present  condition ;  but,  so  far  as  convenience  might  permit, 
presented  a  brief  view  of  the  former  estates  and  first  antiquities 
of  those  people  and  countries :  thence  to  draw  a  right  image  of  the 
frailty  of  man,  the  mutability  of  whatsoever  is  worldly ;  and  as- 
surance that  as  there  is  nothing  unchangeable  saving  God,  so  no- 
thing stable  but  by  his  grace  and  protection, 

\ 


WILLIAM  CHILLINGWORTH.    1602—1644. 

QiTB  of  the  most  distinguished  divines  of  the  church  of  England,  and  one 
of  the  ablest  opi>08ers  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  is  William 
Cbillingworth.  He  was  born  in  Oxford,  in  1602,  and  studied  there.  Soon 
after  taking  his  degree,  a  Jesuit,  by  the  name  of  Fisher,  argued  him  into  a 
belief  of  the  doctrines  of  Popery,  and  he  consequently  went  to  tlie  Jesuits* 
college  at  Douayj  and*  there  studied  for  some  time.  But  his  friends  induced 
him  to  return  to  Oxford,  where,  after  additional  study  of  the  points  of  difier- 
ence  between  the  Papists  and  Protestants,  he  was  convinced  of  his  error,  and 
in  his  great  work,  soon  after  published,  entitled  **  The  Religion  of  Protestants 
a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation,"  showed  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  able  defend- 
ers of  the  Protestant  church  that  England  ever  produced.  In  it,  he  maintains 
that  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  the  only  rule  to 
which  appeals  ought  to  be  made  in  theological  controversie&  These  points 
he  proves  conclusively,  and  the  work  has  ever  been  considered  as  a  model 
of  perspicuous  reasoning. 

Looke,  in  one  of  his  works,  after  setting  forth  the  great  importance  of  per- 
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Bfncmtjr  in  the  ait  of  speaking,  sayi,  « TTiero  must  also  be  right  reasonSug, 
"without  which  perspicuity  serves  but  to  expose  the  speaker.    And  for  attain- 
ing this  end,  I  should  propose  .the  constant  reading  of  Chiliingworth,  who  by 
his  example,  will  bodi  teach  perspicuity  and  the  way  of  right  leasoning,  bet- 
ter than  any  work  I  know."     And  Gibbon,  the  historian,  alluding  to  our 
a.ijthor,  on  his  recantation  from  popery,  says,  **His  new  creed  was  built  on 
the  principle,  that  the  Bible  is  our  sole  judge,  and  private  reason  our  sole 
interpreter ;  and  he  most  ably  maintains  this  position  in  the  *  Religion  of  a 
Protestant,'  a  book  which  is  still  esteemed  the  most  solid  defence  of  the  Re* 
formation." 

THE   NECESSITY   OF   AN   UNADULTERATED   SCRIPTURE. 

He  that  would  usurp  an  absolute  lordship  and  tyranny  over  any 
people,  need  not  put  himself  to  the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  abro- 
gating and  disannulL'ng  the  laws,  made  to  maintain  the  common 
Sberty ;  for  he  may  frustrate  their  intent,  and  compass  his  own 
designs  as  well,  if  he  can  get  the  power  and  authority  to  interpret 
them  as  he  pleases,  and  add  to  them  what  he  pleases,  and  to  have 
his  interpretations  and  additions  stand  for  laws  :  if  he  can  rule  his 
people  by  his  laws,  and  his  laws  by  his  lawyers.  So  the  church 
of  Rome,  to  establish  her  tyranny  over  men's  consciences,  needed 
not  either  to  abolish  or  corrupt  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  pillars  and 
supporters  of  Christian  liberty :  but  the  more  expedite  way,  and 
therefore  more  likely  to  be  successful,  was,  to  gain  the  opinion 
and  esteem  of  the  public  and  authorized  interpreter  of  them,  and 
the  authority  of  adding  to  them  what  doctrine  she  pleased,  under 
the  title  of  traditions  or  definitions.  The  matter  being  once  thus 
ordered,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  being  made  in  effect  not  your 
directors  and  judges,  (no^  farther  than  you  please,)  but  your  ser- 
vants and  instruments,  always  pressed  and  in  readiness  to  advance 
your  designs,  and  disabled  wholly  with  minds  so  qualified  to  pre- 
judice or  impeach  them ;  it  is  safe  for  you  to  put  a  crown  on  their 
head,  and  a  reed  in  their  hands,  and  to  bow  before  them,  and  cry, 
*•  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews  !"  to  pretend  a  great  deal  of  esteem,  and 
respect,  and  reverence  to  them,  as  here  you  do.  But  to  little  pur- 
pose is  verbal  reverence  without  entire  submission  and  sincere 
obedience;  and,  as  our  Saviour  said  of  some,  so  the  scripture, 
could  it  speak,  I  believe  would  say  to  you,  "  Why  call  ye  me. 
Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  that  which  I  conmiand  you  ?"  Cast  away 
the  vain  and  arrogant  pretence  of  infallibility,  which  makes  your 
errors  incurable.  Leave  picturing  Gk)d,  and  worshipping  him  by 
pictures.  "  Teach  not  for  doctrine  the  commandments  of  men. 
Debar  not  the  laity  of  the  testament  of  Christ's  blood.  Let  your 
public  prayers,  and  psalras,  and  hymns,  be  in  such  language  as 
is  for  the  edification  of  the  assistants.  Take  net  from  the  clergy 
that  liberty  of  marriage  which  Christ  hath  left  them.  Do  not  im- 
pose upon  men  that  humility  of  worshipping  angels  which  St 
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Paul  condemns.  Teach  no  more  proper  sacrifices  of  Christ  but 
one.  Acknowledge  them  that  die  in  Christ  to  be  blessed,  and  "  to 
rest  from  their  labors."  Acknowledge  the  sacrament  after  conse- 
cration to  be  bread  and  wine,  as  well  as  Christ's  body  and  blood. 
Let  not  the  weapons  of  your  warfare  be  carnal,  such  as  are  mas- 
sacres, treasons,  persecutions,  and,  in  a  word,  all  means  either 
violent  or  fraudulent :  these  and  other  things,  which  the  scripture 
commands  you,  do,  and  then  we  shall  willingly  give  you  such  tes- 
timony as  you  deserve ;  but  till  you  do  so,  to  talk  of  estimation, 
respect,  and  reverence  to  the  scnpture,  is  nothing  else  but  talk. 

SCRIPTURE   ALONE   THE   RULE   OF   FAITH. 

This  presumptuous  imposing  of  the  senses  of  men  upon  the 
\vords  of  God,  the  special  senses  of  men  upon  the  general  words 
oi  God,  and  laying  them  upon  men's  consciences  together,  under 
the  equal  penalty  of  death  and  damnation ;  this  vain  conceit  that 
we  can  speak  of  the  things  of  God  better  than  in  the  words  of 
Grod :  this  deifying  our  own  interpretations,  and  tyrannous  enforce 
ing  them  upon  others :  this  restraining  of  the  word  of  God  from 
that  latitude  and  generality,  and  the  understandings  of  men  from 
that  liberty,  wherein  Christ  and  the  apostles  left  them,  is,  and 
hath  been,  the  only  fountain  of  all  the  schisms  of  the  church,  and 
that  which  makes  them  immortal;  the  common  incendiary  of 
Christendom,  and  that  which  (as  I  said  before]  tears  into  pieces, 
not  the  coat,  but  the  bowels  and  members  of  Cnrist.  Take  away 
these  walls  of  separation,  and  all  will  quickly  be  one.  Take  away 
this  persecuting,  burning,  cursing,  damning  of  men  for  not  sub- 
scribing to  the  words  of  men,  as  the  words  of  Grod ;  require  of 
Christians  only  to  believe  Christ,  and  to  call  no  man  master  but 
him  only ;  let  those  leave  claiming  infallibility  that  have  no  title 
to  it,  and  let  them  that  in  their  words  disclaim  it,  disclaim  it  like- 
wise in  their  actions ;  in  a  word,  take  away  tyranny,  which  is 
the  devil's  instrument  to  support  errors,  and  superstitions,  and 
impieties,  in  the  several  parts  of  the  world,  which  could  not  other- 
wise long  withstand  the  power  of  truth ;  I  say,  take  away  tyranny, 
and  restore  Christians  to  their  just  and  full  liberty  of  captivating 
their  understanding  to  scripture  only,  and  as  rivers,  when  they 
have  a  free  passage,  run  all  to  the  ocean,  so  it  may  well  be  hoped, 
by  God's  blessing,  that  universal  Hberty,  thus  moderated,  may 
quickly  reduce  Christendom  to  truth  and  unity. 

THE    SIN    OF   DUELLING. 

We  are  so  far  from  seeking  that  honor  which  is  of  God,  from 
endeavoring  to  attain  unto,  or  so  much  as  countenancing  such 
virtues,  which  God  hath  often  professed  that  he  will  exalt  and 
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glorify,  such  as  humility,  and  patiently  bearing  of  injuries,  that 
we  place  our  honor  and  reputation  in  the  contra r}** ;  that  is  counted 
noble  and  generous  in  the  world's  opinion,  which  is  odious  and 
abominable  in  the  sight  of  God.  If  thy  brother  offend  or  injure 
thee,  forgive  him,  saith  Christ ;  if  he  proceed,  forgive  him  :  what 
until  seven  times  ?  Ay,  until  seventy  times  seven  times.  But 
how  is  this  doctrine  received  now  in  the  world  ?  What  counsel 
would  men,  and  those  none  of  the  worst  sort,  give  thee  in  such  a 
case  T  How  would  the  soberest,  discreetest,  well*bred  Christians 
advise  thee  ?  Why  thus :  If  thy  brother  or  thy  neighbor  have 
ofiered  thee  an  injunr,  or  affront,  forgive  him  ?  by  no  means ;  of 
all  things  in  the  world  take  heed  of  that :  thou  art  utterly  undone 
in  thy  reputation  then,  if  thou  dost  forgive  him.  What  is  to  be 
done  then  T  Why,  let  not  thy  heart  rest,  let  all  other  business 
and  employment  be  laid  aside,  till  thou  hast  his  blood.  What !  a 
man's  blood  for  an  injurious  passionate  speech,  for  a  disdainful 
look !  Nay,  this  is  not  all :  that  thou  mayest  gain  amongst  men 
the  reputation  of  a  discreet  well-temperecT murderer,  be  sure  thou 
killest  him  not  in  passion,  when  thy  blood  is  hot  and  boiling  with  the 
provocation,  but  proceed  with  as  much  temper  and  settledness  of 
reason,  with  as  much  discretion  and  preparedness,  as  thou  wouldst 
to  the  communion :  afler  some  several  days'  meditation,  invite  him, 
mildly  and  afiably,  into  some  retired  place ;  and  there  let  it  be  put 
to  the  trial,  whether  thy  life  or  his  must  answer  the  injury. 

Oh  most  horrible  Christianity  !  That  it  should  be  a  most  sure 
settled  way  for  a  man  to  run  into  danger  and  disgrace  with  the 
world,  if  he  shall  dare  to  perform  a  commandment  of  Christ's, 
which  is  as  necessary  to  be  observed  by  him,  if  he  have  any  hope 
of  attaining  heaven,  as  meat  and  drink  is  for  the  sustaining  of  his 
life  !  That  ever  it  should  enter  into  the  heart  of  a  Christian,  to 
walk  so  exactly  and  curiously  contrary  to  the  ways  of  Giod ;  that 
whereas  he  every  day  and  hour  sees  himself  contemned  and 
despised  by  thee,  who  art  his  servant,  his  creature,  upon  whom 
he  might  (without  any  possible  imputation  of  unrighteousness) 
pour  down  the  phials  of  his  fierce  wrath  and  indignation ;  yet 
He,  notwithstanding,  is  patient  and  long-suffering  towards  thee, 
hoping  that  his  long-suffering  may  lead  thee  to  repentance,  and 
earnestly  desiring  and  soliciting  thee  by  his  ministers  to  be  recon- 
ciled unto  him  I  Yet,  that  thou,  for  all  this,  for  a  blow  in  anger, 
it  may  be,  for  a  word,  or  less,  shouldst  take  upon  thee  to  send 
his  soul,  or  thine,  or,  it  may  be,  both,  clogged  and  pressed  with 
all  your  sins  unrepented  of,  (for  thou  canst  not  be  so  wild  as  to 
think  thou  canst  repent  of  thy  sins,  and  yet  resolve  upon  such  a 
business,)  to  expect  your  sentence  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
God ;  wilfully  and  irrecoverably  to  deprive  yourselves  of  all  those 
blessed  means  which  God  had  contrived  for  your  salvation,  the 
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power  of  his  word,  the  efficacy  and  virtue  of  his  sacraments,  al) 
which  you  shall  utterly  exclude  yourselves  from,  and  leave  your- 
selves m  such  a  state,  that  it  shall  not  be  in  God's  power  to  do 
you  any  good  !* 

Sermon  en  tk$  Uxt^  *'  The  fool  W^  «  Mr  keart,  Otere  k  no  Corf." 


P 
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FRANaS  QUARLES.     1592—1644. 

Francis  Quaulxb  was  bom  at  Stewards,  near  Romford,  ^saex,  in  ir>01?. 
He  was  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  whence  he  went  to  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  where  « he  studied,"  says  his  widow,  « the  laws  of  England,  not 
so  much  out  of  desire  to  benefit  himself  thereby,  as  his  friends  and  neighbor;:, 
and  to  compose  suits  and  differences  between  tliem."  Subsequently  he  went 
over  to  Ireland,  and  became  secretary  to  Archbishop  Usher.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  rebellion  there,  in  1641,  he  fled  to  England  for  safety,  and  died 
tliree  years  after. 

«71iere  is  not,"  says  Montgomery,  »in  English  literature  a  name  more 
wronged  than  that  of  Quarles ;  wronged,  too,  by  those  who  ought  best  to  have 
discerned,  and  most  generously  acknowledged  his  merits  in  contradistinction 
to  his  defects."  True,  his  writings  are  occasionally  de&ced  by  vulgarisms 
and  deformed  by  quaint  conceite,  but  his  beauties  abundantly  atone  for  his 
defects ;  the  latter  being  oomparatiYely  few,  while  his  works  generally  are 
characterized  by  great  learning,  lively  fancy,  and  profound  piety.  (^He  too 
of\en,  no  doubt,"  says  Headley,  **  mistook  the  enthusiasm  of  devotion  for  the 
inspiradon  of  fbucy.  To  mix  the  waters  of  Jordan  and  Helicon  in  the  same 
cup  was  reserved  for  the  hand  of  JVfilton ;  and  for  him,  and  him  only,  to  find 
the  bays  of  Mount  Olivet  equally  verdant  with  those  of  Parnassus.  Yet,  as 
the  effusions  of  a  real  poetical  mind,  however  thwarted  by  untowardness  of 
subject,  will  seldom  be  rendered  totally  abortive,  we  find  in  Quarles  original 
imagery,  striking  sentiment,  fertility  of  expression,  and  happy  combinations ; 
with  a  compression  of  style  that  merits  the  observation  of  writers  of  verse." 

His  chief  poetical  works  are  his  "Emblems,"  "Divine  Poems,"  and  "Job 
Militant,  widi  Meditations  divine  and  moral."  His  "Emblems"  consist  of  a 
set  of  quaint  pictorial  designs,  referring  to  moral  and  religious  ideas,  and  each 
elucidated  by  appropriate  verses. 


O  THAT  THOU  WOULDST  HIDE  ME  IN  THE  GRAVE,  THAT  THOU  WQ^DST 
KEEP  ME  IN  SECRET  UNTIL  THY  WRATH  BE  PAST. 


Ahl  whither  shall  I  fly?  what  path  untrod 
Shall  I, seek  out  to  scape  die  flaming*rod 
Of  my  ort'endcd,  of  my  angry  God^ 


1  M  Will  you  Intrust  If^  to  icvkdbkiiis,  and  Ubertp  to  BRsror*  r  Will  you  oonaUtute  thoee  legialaf- 
tors,  wlio  deaplae  yoa,  and  denpiae  equal  law*,  and  \rag«  war  with  the  eCenml  principles  of  Justice  r 
Had  tlie  duulUct  destroyed  your  neighbor;  Yuxd  your  own  fiuttier  been  killed  by  the  man  wlM  aolklta 
your  Buflhige ;  had  your  son,  laid  low  by  his  hand,  t>een  brought  to  your  door  pale  in  deaUx  and  wel- 
Icrtng  In  blood,  would  you  then  think  the  crime  a  amall  one  t  Would  you  honor  with  your  conS- 
dnnee.  and  elevate  to  power  by  your  totk,  the  guilty  monster  t  And  what  would  yon  think  of  yotu 
ueighbora.  It,  regardless  of  your  agony,  they  should  reward  him  T  And  yet,  Boeh  aoenea  of  nnntteta- 
ble  anguish  are  multiplied  every  year.  Every  year  the  duelUst  is  cutting  down  the  neighbor  of 
tomtbodt,**  ke.  Eead— an  admirable  sermon  entiUed  "Bemedy  Ibr  Duelling,*'  by  Rev.  Lynm 
Beccher,  D.l)^  delivered  shortly  after  Alexander  Hamilton  was  murdered  by  Aaron  Burr. 
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Where  shall  J.  sojourn  ?  wiiat  jpnd  sea  will  hide 
My  head  from  thunc^er  ?  wherovhall  I  abide, 
tJntil  hid  names  ^  quench'd|Or  laid  asiae  ? 

What  if  my  feet  should  take  their  hasty  flight, 
And  seek  protection  in  the  shades  of  night? 
Alaa !  no  shades  can  blind  the  God  of  light 

What  if  jny  soul  ^ould  take^e  wings  of  day, 
Ajid  fina  Mine  desert;  if  she^prings  aw^y, 
The  wings  of  Vengeance  blip  as  fast  ^  they. 

What  if  some  solid  rock  should  entertain 
My  frighted  soul  1  can  solid  rocks  restrain 
The  stroke  of  Justice  and  not  cleave  in  twain? 

Nor  sea,  nor  shade,  nor  shield,  nor  rock,  nor  cave, 

Nor  silent  deserts,  nor  the  sullen  grave, 

What  flame-eyed  Fury  means  to  smite,  can  save. 

Tis  vain  to  flee ;  till  gentle  Mercy  show 

Her  better  eye,  the  farther  off  we  go. 

The  swing  of  Justice  deals  the  mightier  blow. 

Th'  ingenuous  child,  corrected,  doth  not  fly 
His  angry  mother's  hand,  but  clings  more  nigh, 
And  quenches  with  his  tears  her  jQaming  eye. 

Great  God  I  there  is  no  safety  here  below ; 

Thou  art  my  fortress,  thou  that  secm'st  my  foe ; 

rris  thou,  that  strik'st  the  stroke,  must  guard  the  blow. 

THB   WORLDP>y 

She's  empty :  hark !  she  sounds :  there's  nothing  there 

But  noise  to  fill  thy  ear ; 
Thy  vain  inquiry  can  at  length  bat  find 

A  blast  of  murmuring  wind : 
It  is  a  cask  that  seems  as  full  as  fair. 

But  merely  tunn'd  witli  air. 
Fond  youth,  go  build  thy  hopes  on  letter  groimds ; 

The  soul  Uiat  vainly  founds 
Her  joys  upon  this  world,  but  feeds  on  empty  sounds. 

She's  empty:  hark!  she  sounds:  there's  nothing  xn't; 

The  spark-engendering  flint 
Shall  sooner  melt,  and  hardest  raunce'  shall  first 

Dissolve  and  quench  thy  thirst. 
Ere  this  false  world  shall  still  thy  stormy  breast 

With  smooth-faced  calms  of  rest. 
^  Tliou  mayst  as  well  expect  meridian  light 

From  shades  of  black-mouth'd  night. 
As  in  this  empty  world  to  find  a  full  delight. 

She*8  empty:  hark!  she  sotmds:  'tis  void  and  vast; 

What  if  some  flattering  blast 
Of  fiatuous  honor  should  perchance  be  there. 

And  whisper  in  thine  ear? 


1  A  dry  crust   , 
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It  is  but  wind,  and  blows  but  where  it  list, 

And  vaTiisheth  like  mist 
Poor  honor  earth  can  give!  What  generous  mind 

Would  be  eo  base  to  bind 
Her  heaven-bred  soul,  a  slave  to  serve  a  blast  of  wind  1 

She's  empty :  hark !  she  sounds :  'tis  but  a  ball 

For  fools  to  play  withal ; 
The  painted  film  but  of  a  stronger  bubble, 

That's  lined  with  silken  trouble^ 
It  is  a  world  whose  work  and  recreation 

Is  vanity  and  vexation : 
A  hag,  repair'd  with  viceKX)mplexion'd  paint, 

A  quest-house  of  complaint. 
It  is  a  saint,  a  fiend ;  worse  fiend  when  most  a  saint. 

She's  empty :  hark  I  she  sounds :  'tis  vain  and  void. 

What's  here  to  be  ergoy'd 
But  grief  and  sickness,  and  large  bills  of  sorrow. 

Drawn  now  and  cross'd  to-morrow  ? 
Or,  what  are  men  but  pufis  of  dying  breath, 

Revived  with  living  death  ? 
Fond  youth,  0  build  thy  hopes  on  surer  grounds 

Tlian  what  dull  flesh  propounds : 
Trust  not  this  hollow  world ;  she's  empty :  hark !  she  soonda 

MERCT   TEHPERINO  JUSTICE. 

Had  not  the  milder  hand  of  Mercy  broke 
The  furious  violence  of  that  iatal  stroke 
Offended  Justice  struck,  we  had  been  quite 
Lost  in  the  shadows  of  eternal  night 
Thy  mercy,  Lord,  is  like  the  morning  sun, 
Whose  beams  undo  what  sable  night  hath  done ; 
Or  like  a  stream,  the  current  of  whose  course, 
Restrain'd  awhile,  runs  with  a  swiAer  force. 
Oh !  let  me  glow  beneath  those  sacred  beams, 
And  aAer,  bathe  me  in  those  silver  streams ; 
To  Thee  alone  my  sorrows  shall  appeal : 
Hath  earth  a  wound  too  hard  for  heaven  to  heal  f 

Though  in  his  day  Quarles  was  mostly  known  as  a  poet,  he  was  also  the 
author  of  a  few  prose  works,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  ^  Enchiridion,* 
containing  Institutions  divine,  contemplative,  practical,  moral,  ethical,  eco- 
nomical, political."  Of  tills,  Hendley  remarks,  **  had  this  little  piece  been 
written  at  Athens  or  Rome,  its  author  would  have  been  classed  with  the 
wise  men  of  his  country."    Tlic  following  are  some  specimens  of  it  >— 

If  thou  be  ambitious  of  honor,  and  yet  fearful  of  the  canker  of 
honor,  envv*  so  behave  thyself,  that  opinion  may  be  satisfied  in 
this,  that  thou  seekest  merit,  and  not  fame ;  and  that  thou  attri- 
butest  thy  preferment  rather  to  Providence  than  thy  own  virtue. 
Honor  is  a  due  debt  to  the  deserver ;  and  who  ever  envied  the 

1  Oompouoded  of  <v  (en),  "In,"  and  x^p  [ekeir),  "the  hand :••— ■omeUklnv  held  ««la  Um  hand,"  t 
**auuHiaL*     Bead— an  article  on  thia  troatUe  In  the  BctrospecUve  BcTlew,  Iz.  SM. 
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pa3rment  of  a  debt  ?  A  just  advancement  is  a  pTOvideiHia]  act ; 
and  who  ever  envied  the  act  of  Providence  ? 

If  evil  men  speak  good,  or  good  men  evil,  of  thy  conversation, 
examine  all  thy  actions,  and  suspect  thyself.  But  if  evil  men 
speak  evil  of  thee,  hold  it  as  thy  honor ;  and,  by  way  of  thank- 
fulness, love  them ;  but  upon  condition  that  they  continue  to  hate 
thee. 

To  tremble  at  the  sight  of  thy  sin,  makes  thy  faith  the  less  apt 
to  tremble :  the  devils  believe  and  tremble,  because  they  tremble 
at  what  they  believe ;  their  belief  brings  trembling :  thy  trembling 
brings  belief. 

If  thou  desire  to  be  truly  valiant,  fear  to  do  any  injury :  he 
that  fears  not  to  do  evil,  is  always  afraid  to  sufier  evil ;  he  that 
never  fears,  is  desperate ;  and  he  that  fears  always,  is  a  coward. 
He  is  the  true  valiant  man,  that  dares  nothing  but  what  he  may, 
and  fears  nothing  but  what  he  ought.  • 

If  thou  stand  guilty  of  oppression,  or  wrongfully  poesest  of 
another*s  right,  see  thou  make  restitution  before  thou  givest  an 
alms :  if  otherwise,  what  art  thou  but  a  thief,  and  nuucest  God 
thy  receiver? 

When  thou  prayest  for  spiritual  graces,  let  thy  prayer  be  abso- 
lute; when  for  temporal  blessings,  add  a  clause  of  God's  pleasure: 
in  both,  with  faith  and  humiliation :  so  shalt  thou,  undoubtedly, 
receive  what  thou  desirest,  or  more,  or  better.  Never  prayer 
rightly  made,  was  made  unheard ;  or  heard,  ungranted. 

Not  to  give  to  the  poor,  is  to  take  from  him.  Not  to  feed  the 
hungry,  if  thou  hast  it,  is  to  the  utmost  of  thy  power  to  kill  him. 
That,  therefore,  thou  mayst  avoid  both  sacrilege  and  murder,  be 
charitable. 

Hath  any  wronged  thee  ?  Be  bravely  revenged  :  slight  it,  and 
the  work's  begun  ;  forgive  it,  and  'tis  finished :  he  is  below  him- 
self that  is  not  above  an  injury. 

Gaze  not  on  beauty  too  much,  lest  it  blast  thee ;  nor  too  long, 
lest  it  bhnd  thee ;  nor  too  near,  lest  it  burn  thee :  if  thou  like  it, 
it  deceives  thee ;  if  thou  love  it,  it  disturbs  thee ;  i(  thou  lust  afler 
it,  it  destroys  thee  :  if  virtue  accompany  it,  it  is  the  heart's  para- 
dise ;  if  vice  associate  it,  it  is  the  soul's  purgatory :  it  is  the  wise 
man's  bonfire,  and  the  fool's  furnace. 

Use  law  and  physic  only  for  necessity ;  they  that  use  them 
otherwise,  abuse  themselves  into  weak  bodies  and  light  purses : 
they  are  good  remedies,  bad  businesses,  and  worse  recrea- 
tions. 

If  what  thou  hast  received  from  God  thou  sharest  to  the  poor, 
thou  hast  gained  a  blessing  by  the  hand ;  if  what  thou  hast  taken 
from  the  poor,  thou  givest  to  God,  thou  hast  purchased  a  curse 
into  the  bargain.    He  that  puts  to  pious  uses  what  he  hath  got 
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by  impious  usury,  robs  the  spittle^  to  make  an  hospital ;  and  the 
cry  of  the  one  will  out-plead  the  prayers  of  the  other. 

Give  not  thy  tongue  too  great  a  liberty,  lest  it  take  thee  prisoner. 
A  word  unspoken  is,  like  the  sword  in  the  scabbard,  thine ;  if 
vented,  thy  sword  is  in  another's  hand.  If  thou  desire  to  be  held 
wise,  be  so  wise  as  to  hold  thy  tongue. 

Wisdom  without  innocency  is  knavery;  innocency  without 
wisdom  is  foolery :  be,  therefore,  as  wise  as  serpents,  and  innocent 
as  doves.  The  subtilty  of  the  serpent  instructs  the  innocency  of 
the  dove ;  the  innocency  of  the  dove  corrects  the  subtilty  of  the 
serpent.     What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  separate. 


^        WILLIAM  DRUMMOND.    1585—1649. 

WiiLiAX  Drumkoitd,  of  Hawihornden,  the  first  Scottish  poet  that  wrote 
well  in  English,  was  bom  in  1585.  «  To  the  scholar  and  the  wit  he  added 
every  elegant  attainment  After  forming  his  taste  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, he  enlarged  his  views  by  travelling  and  by  a  cultivation  of  the  modem 
languages.  At  first  he  appears  to  have  studied  the  law,  but  soon  left  it  for 
more  congenial  pursuits.  The  character  of  his  poetry  is  various,  consisting 
of  sonnets,  epigrams,  epitaphs,  religious  and  other  poems.  His  sonnets  are 
the  most  beautiful,  and  some  of  them  of  the  highest  excellence.  His  greatest 
charm  is,  unafiected  feeling,  and  unafiectcd  language."'  His  feelings  wete 
§o  intense  on  the  side  of  the  royalists,  that  tlie  execution  of  Charles  is  said  to 
have  hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  same  year, 
December,  1649.    The  following  are  specimens  of  his  sonnets'  >~ 

THE    PRAISE   OF   A   SOLITARY   LIFE. 

Thrice  happy  he,  who  by  some  shady  grove, 

Far  from  die  clamorous  world,  doth  live  his  own ; 
Though  solitary,  who  is  not  alone, 

But  doth  converse  with  tliat  eternal  Love. 

0  how  more  sweet  is  bird's  harmonious  moan, 
Or  the  hoarse  sobbings  of  tlie  widow*d  dove, 

Than  tliose  smooth  wliisperings  near  a  prince's  throne, 
Which  good  make  doubtful,  do  the  evil  approve  I 

0 1  how  more  sweet  is  zephyr's  wholesome  breath, 
And  sighs  embalm'd,  which  new-born  flowers  unfold. 

Than  that  applause  vain  honor  dotli  bequeath ! 
How  sweet  are  streams  to  poison  drank  in  gold  1 
The  world  is  full  of  horrors,  troubles,  slights : 
Woods'  harmless  sliadcs  have  only  tme  delights. 

1  This  te»0  was  originally  appUiKi  to  a  laiar-boute^  or  receptacle  fbr  persona  aObcted  wtth  leproaj, 
but  afterwards  to  an  hospital  of  any  kind. 

S  See  BetrospectJve  Review,  tx.  SAS. 

B  **DnimiDond's  sonnets,  I  think,  come  as  near  aa  almost  any  others  to  the  perfection  of  this  kind 
of  wrltbig^  which  should  embody  a  sentiment,  and  every  shade  of  a  aentlmant,  as  It  varies  with  that 
and  ptaoe  and  hnmor,  with  the  extrawiganoe  or  Uvbtaeas  of  a  momentary  trnpraaslon.'*— J 
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ON 

Sleep,  Silence*  child,  sweet  &ther  ol  soft  rest, 

Prince,  whose  approach  peace  to  all  mortals  brings, 

Indifferent  host  to  shepherds  and  to  kings, 
Sole  comforter  of  minds  with  grief  oppressed ; 

Lo,  by  thy  charming  rod,  all  breathing  things 
Lie  slumbering,  with  fbrgetfulness  possess'd. 

And  yet  o'er  me  to  spread  thy  drowsy  wings 
Thoa  spar'st,  alas !  who  cannot  be  thy  guest 

Since  I  am  thine,  O  come,  but  with  that  ftce 
To  inward  light,  which  thou  art  wont  to  show, 
With  feigned  solace  ease  a  true-felt  woe; 

Or  if,  deaf  god,  thou  do  deny  that  grace. 
Come  as  thou  wilt,  and  what  thou  wilt  bequeath; 
I  lops  to  Idss  the  image  of  my  death.     /' 

The  lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged  to  be  married  was  suddenly  snatched 
s^nray  by  death,  and  the  sonnets  which  dwell  on  his  own  afiliotions  are  as 
ftall  of  true  leeling  as  poetic  merit.  ,y   .  ^ 

Sweet  Sprinp^khott  tom'st' with  all  4hy  gooaly  train,^ 
.    \  Thy  head/with  flamesythy  man{le  briehvwith  flowers/ 

't  ^  The  zephyrs  curl/ne  greei| locks  ofihe  plaidl 

The  clouds  ibr  joy  in  pearls  weep  down  their  showers. 
Thou  tum'st,  sweet  youth — ^but,  ah  1  my  pleasant  hours, 

And  happy  days,  with  thee  come  not  again; 

Tho  sad  memorials  only  of  my  pain 
Bo  with  tliee  turn,  which  turn  my  sweets  in  sours. 

Thou  art  the  same  which  still  thou  wast  beibre, 
Delicious,  wanton,  amiable,  fair ; 
But  she  whose  breath  embalm'd  thy  wholesome  air 

Is  gone*;  nor  gold  nor  gems  her  can  restore. 
Neglected  Virtue,  seasons  go  and  come, 
When  thine  forgot  lie  closed  in  a  tomb. 

What  doth  it  serreVo  see  sun's  burning  facel 
And  skies  enamell'd  with  both  Indies'  gold  ? 
Or  moon  at  night  in  jetty  chariot  roU'd, 

And  all  the  glory  of  that  starry  place  ? 
What  doth  it  serve  earth's  beauty  to  behold, 

The  mountain's  pride,  the  meadow's  floweiy  grace ; 
The  stately  comeliness  of  forests  old. 

The  sport  of  floods  which  would  themselves  embrace  f 
What  doth  it  serve  to  heaic  the  sylvans'  songs. 

The  wanton  merle,  the  nightingale^s  sad  strainb. 
Which  in  dark  shades  seem  to  deplore  my  wrongs  f 

For  what  doth  serve  all  tliat  tliis  world  contains, 
Sith  she,  for  whom  those  once  to  me  were  dear, 
No  part  of  them  can  have  now  with  me  here  1 

TO  HIS  LUTE. 

My  hite,  be  as  thou  wast,  when  thou  didst  grow 
With  thy  green  mother  in  some  shady  grove. 


X  **TDrn'al"  is  bere  naed  fbr  ••returneat." 
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When  immelodiooB  winds  bot  made  ihee  move, 
And  birds  on  thee  their  ramage  did  bestow. 

Sith  that  dear  voice  which  did  thy  sounds  approve, 
Which  used  in  such  harmonious  strains  to  flow, 

Is  reft  from  earth  to  tune  those  spheres  above. 
What  art  thou  but  a  harbinger  of  woe  ? 

Thy  pleasing  notes  be  pleasing  notes  no  more, 
But  orphan  wailings  to  the  fainting  ear ; 
Each  stop  a  sigh,  each  sound  draws  forth  a  tear; 

Be  therefore  silent  as  in  woods  before : 
Or  if  that  any  hand  to  touch  thee  deign. 
Like  widow'd  turtle  still  her  loss  complain. 

TO   THE   NIOHTXNGALB. 

Sweet  bird,  that  sing^st  away  the  early  hours, 
Of  winters  past  or  coming  vdd  of  care, 
Well  pleased  with  delights  which  present  are. 

Fair  seasons,  budding  sprays,  sweet-smelling  flowers 

To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  rills,  from  leafy  bowers 
Thou  thy  Creator's  goodness  dost  declare. 
And  what  dear  gifts  on  thee  he  did  not  spar^ 

A  stain  to  human  sense  in  sin  that  lowers. 
What  80ul  can  be  so  sick,  which  by  thy  songs 

(Attired  in  sweetness)  sweetly  is  not  driven 
Quite  to  forget  earth's  turmoils,  spites,  and  wrongs, 

And  lift  a  reverent  eye  and  thought  to  heaven  ? 
Sweet  artless  songster,  thou  my  mind  dost  raise 
To  airs  of  spheres,  yes,  and  to  angel's  lays. 


RICHARD  CRASHAW.    Died  1C50.» 

RiCHABB  Cbasraw,  vl  religious  poet,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  j^ower 
ful  and  popular  preacher,  was  born  in  London,  but  the  date  of  his  birth  is 
nnknown.  His  father  was  an  author,  and  a  preacher  of  the  Temple  church, 
London.  He  took  his  degree  at  Cambridge,  where  he  publislied  h^  sacred 
poems  of  "  Steps  to  the  Temple."  In  the  year  1644  he  was  ejected  from  his 
living  on  refusing  to  subscribe  to  the  Covenant,  and  soon  afterwards  he  pro- 
fessed his  faith  in  the  Roman  Church.  I'hrough  the  influence  of  his  friend 
Cowley,  tlie  poet,  he  was  introduced  to  the  exiled  Queen  Henrietta,  who  ob- 
tained for  him  a  small  oflice  at  Rome,  where  he  died  about  the  year  1650. 

The  poems  of  Crashaw  are  not  much  known,  but  they  « display  delicate 
&ncy,  great  tenderness,  and  singular  beauty  of  diction."  **He  has,"  says 
Headley,  **  originality  in  many  parts,  and  as  a  translator  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  praise.'  To  his  attainments,  which  were  numerous  and  elegant,  all 
nis  biographers  have  borne  wimess."  Tlie  lines  on  a  prayer-book,  Coleridge 
considers  one  of  the  best  poems  in  our  language. 

1  Poet  and  Saint !  to  thee  alone  are  Riven 
The  two  most  lacred  namea  of  earth  and  beaven^ — CowXiBT. 
SB9p«,  In  bis  <*Elolaa  to  Abelard,  taaa borrowed  largely  from  tbia  poet 
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LINES   ON   A   PRATER-BOOK   SENT   TO   MRS.  R. 

Lo!  here  a  little  volume,  but  large  book, 

(Fear  it  not,  sweet, 

It  is  DO  hTpocrite,) 
Much  larger  in  itself  than  in  its  look. 
It  is,  in  one  rich  handful,  heaven  and  all-^ 
Heaven's  royal  hosts  encamp 'd  thus  small; 
To  prove  that  true,  schools  used  to  tell, 
A  thousand  angels  in  one  point  can  dwell. 

It  is  lovers  great  artillery, 

Which  here  contracts  ixselt,  and  comes  to  lie 

Close  couched  in  your  white  bosom,  and  firom  thence. 

As  from  a  snowy  fortress  of  defence, 

Against  the  ghostly  foe  to  take  your  part, 

And  fortify  the  hold  of  your  chaste  heart. 

It  is  the  armory  of  light : 

Let  constant  use  but  keep  it  bright, 

You'U  find  it  yields 
To  holy  hands  and  humble  hearts. 

More  swords  and  shields 
Than  sin  hath  snares  or  hell  hath  darts. 

Only  be  sure 

The  hands  be  pure 
That  hold  these  weapons,  and  the  eyes 

Those  of  tuJrtleS}  chaste  and  true, 
Wakeful  and  wise, 

Here  is  a  friend  shall  fight  for  yon. 
Hold  but  this  book  before  your  heart, 
Let  prayer  alone  to  play  l]ds  part 
But  oh  I  the  heart 
That  smdies  this  high  art 
Must  be  a  sure  housekeeper. 
And  yet  no  sleeper. 

Bear  soul,  be  strong, 

Mercy  will  come  ere  long, 
And  bring  her  bosom  fUU  of  blessings — 

Flowers  of  never-fading  graces. 
To  make  immortal  dressings, 

For  worthy  souls  whose  wise  embraces 
Store  up  themselves  for  Him  who  is  alone 
The  spouse  of  virgins,  and  the  virgin's  son. 

But  if  the  noble  Bridegroom,  when  He  come, 
Shall  find  the  wandering  heart  from  home, 

Lea.ving  her  chaste  abode 

To  gad  abroad 
Amongst  the  gay  mates  of  the  god  of  flies ;  > 

To  take  her  pleasure  and  to  play. 

And  keep  the  devil's  holiday ; 

To  dance  in  the  sunshine  of  some  smiling 

But  beguiling 
Sphere  of  sweet  and  sugar*d  lies ; 
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Of  alt  this  ludden  store 

Of  bibssings,  and  ten  thousand  more 

Doubtless  he  will  unload 
Himself  some  other  where  j 

And  pour  abroad 
His  precious  sweetSi 
On  the  fair  soul  whom  first  he  meets. 

O  fairl  O  fortunatel  O  rich!  O  dearl 

0 1  happy,  and  thrice  happy  she. 
Dear  silver-breasted  dove, 

Whoe'er  she  be, 
Whose  early  lore, 
With  winged  vows, 

Makes  haste  to  meet  her  morning  spouse, 
And  close  with  his  immortal  kisses  1 
Happy  soul !  who  never  misses 

To  improve  that  precious  hour ; 
And  every  day 
Seize  her  sweet  prey, 
All  fresh  and  fragrant  as  he  rises, 

Dropping  with  a  balmy  shower, 
A  delicious  dew  of  spices. 
Oh  I  let  that  happy  soul  hold  fiuBt 
Her  heavenly  armful :  she  shall  taste 

At  once  ten  thousand  paradises : 
She  shall  have  power 
To  rifle  and  deflower 

The  rich  and  rosal  spring  of  those  rare  sweets, 
Which  with  a  swelling  bosom  there  she  meets. 
Boundless  and  infinite,  bottomless  treasures 
Of  pure  inebriating  pleasures. 
Happy  soul  1  she  shall  discover 

What  joy,  what  bliss, 

How  many  heavens  at  once  it  is 
To  have  a  Gkxl  become  her  lover. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  his  version  of  the  twenty-third  Psalm :  "  Though 
I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  eviL"  It  is 
highly  spirited  and  beautiful. 

Come  now  all  ye  terrors,  sally, 
Muster  forth  into  the  valley 
Where  triumpliant  darkness  hovers 
With  a  sable  wing,  that  covers 
Brooding  Horror.    Come,  thou  Death, 
Let  the  damps  of  thy  dull  breath 
Overshadow  e'en  the  shade, 
And  make  darkness*  self  afiaid : 
There  my  feet,  e'en  there  shall  find 
Way  for  a  resolved  mind. 
Still  my  Shepherd,  still  my  God, 
Thou  art  with  me,  still  thy  rod 
And  thy  staff,  whose  influence 
Gives  direction,  gives  defence. 
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PHINEAS  FLETCHER,    1584—1650. 

Phivsas  Fletchib  waa  the  brother  of  Giles  Fletcher,  and  bom  about  the 
7«ax  1(84.  He  took  his  degree  at  Cambridge,  and  ailer  completing  bis 
stoidies  fi>r  the  ministxy,  was  presented  with  the  living  of  Hilgajr,  in  Norfolk, 
ia  1621,  which  he  held  for  twenty-nine  years;  and  it  is  supfKned  that  he 
died,  there  in  1650. 

His  chief  poem  is  entitled  «The  Pnrple  Island,"  which  title,  on  being  first 
beaid,  would  suggest  ideas  totally  different  from  what  is  its  real  subject 
Tbe  troth  is,  it  is  a  sort  of  anatomical  poem,  the  «  Purple  Island"  being  no- 
thing less  than  the  human  body,  the  Teins  and  arteries  of  which  are  filled 
-with  the  purple  fluid  coursing  up  and  down;  so  that  the  first  part  of  the 
Xxwns,  which  is  anatomically  descriptive,  b  not  a  little  dry  and  uninteresting. 
Bat  after  describing  the  body,  he  proceeds  to  personify  the  passions  and  intel- 
lectual faculties.    **  Here,"  says  Headley,  <<  fatigued  attention  is  not  merely 
relieved,  but  &scinated  and  enraptured ;  there  is  a  boldness  of  outline,  a  ma- 
jes^  of  manner,  a  briUiancy  of  coloring,  and  an  air  of  life,  that  we  look  for  in 
▼ain  in  modem  productions,  and  that  rival,  if  not  surpass,  what  we  meet  with 
of  the  kind  even  in  Spenser,  from  whom  our  author  caught  his  inspiration." 
This  is  rather  extravagant,  and  yet  a  few  passages  can  be  selected  from  Ph^ 
Fletcher,  that,  for  beauty,  are  scarcely  exceeded  by  any  poetry  in  the 
ce. 

THE   shepherd's   LIFE.^ 

Thrice,  oh  tlirice  happy,  shepherd^s  life  and  state, 
When  courts  are  happiness'  unhappy  pawns  I 
His  cottage  low,  and  safely  humble  gate 
8huts  out  proud  Fortune,  with  her  scorns  and  fawns : 

No  feared  treason  breaks  his  quiet  sleep : 

Singing  all  day,  his  flocks  he  learns  to  keep ; 
Himself  as  innocent  as  are  his  simple  sheep. 

Ko  Serian  worms  he  knows,  that  with  their  thread 
Draw  oat  their  silken  lives ;  nor  silken  pride : 
His  lambs'  warm  fleece  well  fits  his  little  need. 
Not  in  that  proud  Sidoman  tincture  dyed : 

No  empty  hopes,  no  courtly  fears  him  fright; 

Nor  begging  wants  his  middle  fortune  bite : 
But  sweet  content  exiles  both  misery  and  spite. 

Instead  of  music  and  base  flattering  tongues, 
Which  wait  to  first  salute  my  lord's  uprise; 
The  cheerful  lark  wakes  him  with  early  songs, 
And  birds'  sweet  whistling  notes  unlock  his  eyes : 

In  country  plays  is  all  the  strife  he  uses. 

Or  6ing«  or  dance  unto  the  rural  Muses ; 
And,  but  in  music's  sports,  all  difference  refuses. 

beaotiAxI  lines  seem  to  have  nigf  ested  tbe  plan  of  that  most  exqulsKe  lltUe  piece  esJlel 

by  Tbonu  Wartoa,  which  oontalns  a  aeleotion  of  beauUftd  ranU  imagea,  tudi  as  potepa 

of  fl«ml  length  in  our  Inagaava  presents  aa  with,   lee  It  in  the  sslsetteas  ttcm 
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His  cenain  life,  that  never  can  deceive  him, 
Is  full  of  thousand  sweets  and  rich  content : 
The  smooth-leaved  beeches  in  the  field  receive  him 
With  coolest  shades,  till  noontide's  rage  is  spent : 

His  life  is  neither  tost  in  boisterous  seas 

Of  troublous  world,  nor  lost  in  slothful  ease : 
Pleased  and  full  bless'd  he  lives,  when  he  his  God  can  pleaaa 

His  bed  of  wool  yields  safe  and  quiet  sleeps, 
While  hj  his  side  hiB  faithful  spouse  hath  place: 
His  little  son  into  his  bosom  creeps. 
The  lively  picture  of  his  father  s  fiice : 

Never  his  humble  house  or  state  torment  him ; 

Less  he  could  like,  if  less  his  God  had  sent  him ; 
And  when  he  dies,  green  turfs  with  grassy  tomb  content  him 

ENVY.* 

Envy  the  next.  Envy  with  squinted  eyes ; 

Sick  of  a  strange  disease,  his  neighbor's  health; 
Best  lives  he  then,  when  any  better  dies ; 
Is  never  poor,  but  in  another^s  wealth : 

On  best  men's  harms  and  griefs  he  feeds  his  fill ; 
Else  his  own  maw  doth  eat  with  spitefiil  will : 
III  must  the  temper  be,  where  diet  is  so  ill. 

Each  eye  through  divers  optics  slyly  leers, 

Wbich  both  his  sight  and  object's  self  belie ; 
So  greatest  virtue  as  a  moat  appears, 

And  molehill  faults  to  mountains  multiply. 

When  needs  he  must,  yet  faintly,  then  he  praises ; 
Somewhat  the  deed,  much  more  the  means  he  raises . 
So  marreth  what  he  makes,  and  praising,  most  dispraises. 

DECAY   OF   HUMAN   GREATNESS. 

Fond  man,  that  looks  on  earth  for  happiness, 
And  here  long  seeks  what  here  is  never  found  1 

For  all  our  good  we  hold  from  Heaven  by  lease. 
With  many  forfeits  and  conditions  bound ; 

Nor  can  we  pay  the  fine,  and  rentage  due ; 

Though  now  but  writ,  and  seaFd,  and  given  anew, 

Yet  daily  we  it  break,  then  daily  must  renew. 

Why  shonldst  thou  here  look  for  perpetual  good, 

At  every  loss  against  Heaven's  face  repining? 
Do  but  behold  where  glorious  cities  stood. 

With  gilded  tops  and  silver  turrets  shining ; 
There  now  the  hart  fearless  of  greyhound  feeds. 
And  loving  pelican  in  safety  breeds : 
There  screeching  satyrs  fill  the  people's  empty  steads  * 

Where  is  th*  Assyrian  lion's  golden  hide, 

That  all  the  East  once  grasp'd  in  lordly  paw  ? 

1  ■  to  hia  ilMui lytinn  of  Mnrj,  flateiwr to  wiperior to Upenmr.^^Pth  ■  piiilfc i  MuMm  tt.  SO. 
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Where  that  great  Persian  bear,  whose  swelling  pnde 

The  lion's  self  tore  out  with  ravenous  jaw  I 
Or  he  which,  'twixt  a  lion  and  a  pard, 
Through  all  the  world  with  nimble  pinions  &red. 
And  to  his  greedy  whelps  his  conquered  kingdoms  shared. 

Hardly  the  place  of  such  antiquity, 

Or  note  of  these  great  monarchies  we  find : 
Only  a  fiuling  verbal  memory, 

And  empty  name  in  writ  is  left  behind : 
But  when  this  second  life  and  glory  fades, 
And  sinks  at  length  in  time  s  obscurer  shades, 
A  second  fall  succeeds,  and  double  death  invades. 

That  monstrous  beast,  which,  nursed  in  Tiber's  fen, 

Did  all  the  world  with  hideous  shape  afiray ; 
That  filled  with  costly  spoil  his  gaping  den, 

And  trod  down  all  the  rest  to  dust  and  clay : 
His  battering  horns,  pull*d  out  by  civil  hands. 
And  iron  teeth,  lie  scattered  on  the  sands ; 
Back'd,  bridled  by  a  monk,  with  seven  heads  yoked  stands. 

And  that  black  vulture,"  which,  with  deathful  wing. 
Overshadows  half  the  earth,  whose  dismal  sight 

Frighted  the  Muses  from  their  native  spring, 
Already  stoops,  and  flags  with  weary  flight: 

Who  then  shall  hope  for  happiness  beneath  ? 

Whore  each  new  day  procLairas  chance,  change,  and  death, 

And  life  itselTs  as  flit  as  is  the  air  we  breathe. 


WILLIAM  HABINGTON.    1605—1654. 

WiLUAV  HABiiroTOir  was  bom  at  the  country  seat  of  his  ancestors  in 
Worc^tershire,  called  Hind  lip,  in  1605,  the  year  of  the  famed  gunpowder 
plot,  the  diacoveiy  of  which  is  said  to  have  come  from  ^  his  mother.  They 
were  a  wealthy  fimiily,  and  were  Papists.  William  was  educated  in  the 
Jesuits'  CoUcsge  in  St  Omers,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  in  the  hope  diat  he 
might  enter  into  that  society.  But  he  preferred  a  wiser  and  happier  course 
of  life,  and  returning  to  his  own  country,  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  William 
Herbert.  In  1635  he  published  a  volume  of  poems  entiUed  "  Castara,'*  under 
which  name  he  celebrates  his  wife,  a  kind  of  title  fiishionable  in  that  day. 
He  died  when  he  had  just  completed  his  fiftieth  year,  and  was  buried  in  tlie 
{&mUy  vault  at  Hindlip. 

Sut  little  is  known  of  Habington^s  history.  He  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  connubial  felicity,  for  a  love  of  retirement  and  study,  and  for 
the  dignity  and  moral  beauty  of  his  sentiments.  **  His  poems  possess  much 
elegance,  much  poetical  fancy,  and  are  almost  everywhere  tinged  with  a  deep 
moral  cast,  which  ought  to  have  made  their  fhme  more  x>ermanent"* 

I  The  MohUBaadan  Empire. 

liM  "Ceunn  Ltterarte,"  tllL  2S7  snd  it? ;  and  ••RHrospeeti've  Bevtew,"  jcIL  Mi;  •iao,  **Rftl> 
hnPt  UtMMturc,"  te.,  fl.  ISS. 
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TO   CASTARA, 
Li  pram  of  ConUrU,  and  the  eabn  HappinKu  oftht  CoutUry  at  HmdJt^. 

Do  not  their  profane  orgies  hear 
Who  but  to  wealth  no  altars  rear : 
The  soul's  oft  poisoned  through  the  ear. 

Castara,  rather  seek  to  dwell 
In  th'  silence  of  a  private  cell : 
Rich  discontent's  a  glorious  HelL 

Tet  Hindlip  doth  not  want  extent 
Of  room  (Ukough  not  magnificent) 
To  give  free  welcome  to  content 

There  shalt  thou  see  the  early  Spring, 
That  wealthy  stock  of  Nature  bring, 
Of  which  the  Sybils'  books  did  sing. 

From  fiuitless  palms  shall  honey  flow, 
And  barren  Winter  harvest  show, 
While  lilies  in  his  bosom  grow. 

No  north  wind  shall  the  corn  infest, 

But  the  soft  spirit  of  the  east, 

Our  scent  widi  perfumed  banquets  feast 

A  Satyr  here  and  there  shall  trip. 
In  hope  to  purchase  leave  to  sip 
Sweet  nectar  from  a  Fairy's  lip. 

The  Nymphs  with  quivers  shall  adorn 
Their  active  sides,  and  rouse  the  mom 
With  the  shrill  music  of  Aeir  bom. 

Waken'd  with  which,  and  viewing  thee, 
Fair  Daphne,  her  fair  self  shall  free 
From  tlie  chaste  prison  of  a  tree; 

And  with  Narcissus  (to  thy  face 
Who  humbly  will  ascribe  all  grace) 
Shall  once  again  pursue  tlie  chase. 

So  they  whose  wisdom  did  discuss 
Of  these  as  fictions,  shall  in  us 
Find  they  were  more  than  fabulous. 

THE    VANITT   OF   AVARICE. 

Hark !  how  the  traitor  wind  doth  court 

The  sailors  to  the  main ; 
To  make  their  avarice  his  sport: 

A  tempest  checks  the  fond  disdain ; 
They  bear  a  safe  tliough  humble  port 

We'll  sit,  my  love,  upon  the  shore, 

And  while  proud  billows  rise 
To  war  against  the  sky,  speak  o'er 

Our  love's  so  sacred  mysteries ; 
And  charm  the  sea  to  th'  calm  it  had  befbre. 
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Where's  now  my  pride  t'  ex*enJ  my  fiune 

Wherever  statues  are  ? 
And  purchase  glory  to  my  name 

In  the  smooth  court  or  nigged  war? 
My  love  hath  laid  the  devil,  I  am  tame. 

rd  rather,  like  the  violet,  grow 

Umnark'd  in  th'  shaded  vale, 
Than  on  the  hill  those  terrors  know 

Are  breatlied  fortli  by  an  angry  gale ; 
There  is  more  pomp  above,  more  sweet  below. 

•  ••••• 

Castara,  what  is  there  above 

The  treasures  we  possess  ? 
We  two  are  all  and  one,  we  move 

Like  stars  in  th*  orb  of  happiness. 
All  blessings  are  epitomized  in  love. 


JOSEPH  HALL     1674—1656. 


Fxw^  names  in  our  language  have  united  in  a  greater  degree  the  character 
of  an  instructive  prose  writer  and  a  vigorous  poet,  than  Joseph  HalL  He  was 
bom  at  Briston  Park,  in  lieicestershire,  in  1574,  and  after  taking  his  degree  at 
Cambridge,  he  rose  through  various  church  preferments  to  be  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  and  subsequently,  in  1641,  to  be  Bishop  of  Norwich.  In  the  same 
year  he  joined  with  the  twelve  prelates  in  the  protestation  of  all  laws  made 
during  their  forced  absence  from  P&rliament  In  consequence  of  this,  he, 
with  the  rest,  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  was  released  only  on  giving  £5000 
baiL  Two  years  after,  he  was  among  the  number  marked  out  fbr  sequestra* 
tioiL  After  suffering  extreme  hardships,  he  was  allowed  to  retire  on  a  small 
pittance,  to  Higham,  near  Norwich,  where  he  continued,  in  comparative  ob- 
scurity, but  with  indefiitigable  zeal  and  intrepidity,  to  exercise  the  duties  of  a 
pastor,  till  he  closed  his  days,  in  the  year  1656,  at  the  venerable  age  of 
eighty-two. 

As  a  poet,  Bishop  Hall  is  known  by  his  "Bookes  of  byting  Satyres."  These 
were  published  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three.  Tliey  are  marked,  says 
Warton,*  with  a  classical  precision  to  which  English  poetry  had  yet  rarely 
attained.  They  are  replete  with  animation  of  style  and  sentiment  The 
characters  are  delineated  in  strong  and  lively  coloring,  and  their  discrimina- 
tions are  touched  with  the  masterly  traces  of  genuine  humor.  His  chief  fault 
is  obscurity,  arising  from  a  remote  pliraseology,  constrained  combinations,  un 
familiar  allusions,  and  abruptness  of  expression.  But  it  must  be  borne  m 
mind  that  he  was  the  first  English  satirist.  Pope,  on  presenting  Mr.  West 
with  a  copy  of  his  poetical  works,  observed  that  he  esteemed  them  the  best 
poetry  and  the  truest  satire  in  die  language. 

THE    ANXIOUS   CLIENT  AND   RAPACIOUS  LAWYER. 

The  crouching  client,  with  low-bended  knee. 
And  many  worships,  and  fair  flattery. 


1  A  uutoty  amlysto  of  tiiew  satlret  may  be  found  tn  Warton**  "Hbtory  of  Sngllth  Focfarf,' 
f«L  It,  MCttons  SS,  U.  ftnd  «4. 
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Tells  on  his  tale  as  smoothly  as  him  list ; 
But  still  the  lawyer's  eye  squints  on  his  fist : 
If  that  seem  lined  with  a  larger  fee, 
**  Douht  not  the  suit,  the  law  is  plain  for  thee.*' 
Tho'  must  he  buy  his  vainer  hopes  with  price, 
Disclout  his  crowns,'  and  thank  him  for  advice. 

THE   DOHESTin   UTTOR. 

A  gentle  squire  would  gladly  entertain 
Into  his  house  some  trencher-chapelain  ;> 
Some  willing  man  that  might  instruct  his  sons, 
And  that  would  stand  to  good  conditions.^ 
First,  that  he  lie  upon  the  truckle-bed. 
While  his  young  master  lieth  o'er  his  head.* 
Second,  that  he  do,  on  no  default. 
Ever  presume  to  sit  above  the  salt* 
Third,  that  he  never  change  his  trencher  twice. 
Fourth,  that  he  use  all  common  courtesies ; 
Sit  bare  at  meals,  and  one  half  rise  and  wait 
Last,  that  he  never  his  young  master  beat ; 
But  he  must  ask  his  mother  to  define 
How  many  jerks?  she  would  his  back  should  line 
All  these  observed,  he  could  contented  be 
To  give  five  marks  and  winter  livery. 

THE   RUSTIC   WISHING   TO  TURN   SOLDIER. 

The  sturdy  ploughman  doth  tlie  soldier  see 
All  scarPd  with  pied  colors  to  the  knee, 
Whom  Indian  pillage  hath  made  fbrtnnate ; 
And  now  he  'gins  to  loathe  his  former  state: 
Now  doth  he  inly  scorn  his  Eendal-green,' 
And  his  patch'd  cockers'  now  despised  been ; 
Nor  list  he  now  go  whistling  to  the  car, 
But  sells  his  team,  and  settleth  to  the  war. 
Oh  war!  to  them  that  never  tried  tliee,  sweet: 
When'o  his  dead  mate  falls  grovelling  at  liis  feet; 
And  angry  bullets  whistle  at  liis  ear, 
And  his  dim  eyes  see  nought  but  dread  and  drear. 


1  Tet  even.  t  Pnii  Uiem  out  of  hl»  pone. 

-  *  Or,  a  table-chaplaln.  tn  tbe  nme  aenae  we  have  '*trcncher-k  night"  In  **  Love's  Labor  LmU" 
We  still  too  often  see,  aa  did  Han,  the  depressed  state  of  modest,  but  true  genlos;  we  stlO  see  "the 
teamed  pate  ^Qck  to  the  golden  fbol;**  we  still  aoo  *•  pastors  and  tcacherb"  court  and  flatter  men 
who  have  Itttic  else  than  tlieir  money  to  reoommend  tbem. 

i  Pronounced  aa  tai  ftmr  ayllables,  oon-dl-tt-ons. 

S  This  indulgence  allowed  to  the  pnpU  Is  the  reverae  of  a  more  ancient  nde  at  Oxford,  by  which  the 
■cholars  are  ordered  *'to  sleep  reapecUvely  under  the  tieda  of  the  Fcllowai  In  a  truckle  bed,  (IViMlyB 
UdOift,  ▼ulgartter  nnneupatl,)  or  small  bed  ahiltod  about  upon  wheels.** 

•  In  Hall'a  day  the  table  was  divided  Into  the  upper  and  lower  mesaea,  by  a  huge  aattrcellar,  and 
the  muk  and  oonaeqoenoe  of  the  visitora  were  marked  by  the  situation  of  their  aeata  above  or  baiow 
the  aalt-oellar.  T  Laahea. 

i  A  kind  of  fbreater*a  green  doth,  ao  called  firom  Kendal,  Westmoreland  county,  which  was  Ikmona 
(or  tta  mannfktctnrp  A**  A  kind  of  rustic  high  ahoea  or  half  boota. 

to  Tnac  ta,  to  them  who  have  never  aeen  tbe  time  when,  Ac 
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THE    FASHIONABLE   BUT  FAMISHED   BEAU. 

Seest  thon  how  gayly  my  young  master  goes, 

Yaunting  himself  upon  his  rising  toes ; 

And  pranks  his  hand  upon  his  dagger's  side ; 

And  picks  his  glutted  teeth  since  late  noontide? 

Tis  Ruffio :  Trow'st  thou  where  he  dined  to-day? 

In  sooth  I  saw  him  sit  with  Duke  Hnmiray.' 

Hadst  thou  not  told  me,  I  should  surely  say 

He  touched  no  meat  of  all  this  livelong  day. 

For  sure  methought,  yet  that  was  but  a  guess, 

His  eyes  seem'd  sunk  for  very  hoUowness; 

But  could  he  have  (as  I  did  it  mistake) 

So  little  in  his  purse,  so  much  upon  his  back  ? 

So  nothing  in  his  maw  ?  yet  seemeth  by  his  belt, 

That  his  gaunt  bulk  not  too  much  stufHng  felt 

Seest  thou  how  side^  it  hangs  beneath  his  hip  ? 

Hunger  and  heavy  iron^  makes  girdles  slip. 

Yet  for  all  that,  how  stiffly  struts  he  by, 

All  trapped  in  the  new-found  bravery. 

His  hair,  French-like,  stares  on  his  frighted  head, 

One  lock  amazon-like  dishevelled, 

As  if  he  meant  to  wear  a  native  cord. 

If  chance  his  fates  should  him  that  bsine  afibrd. 

All  British  bare  upon  the  bristled  skin. 

Close  notched  is  his  beard  both  lip  and  chin ; 

His  linen  collar  labyrinthian  set, 

Whose  thousand  double  turnings  never  met: 

His  sleeves  half  hid  with  elbow  pinionings, 

As  if  he  meant  to  fly  with  linen  wings. 

But  when  I  look,  and  cast  mine  eyes  below, 

What  monster  meets  mine  eyes  in  human  show  ? 

So  slender  waist  with  such  an  abbot's  loin, 

Did  never  sober  nature  sure  coi^oin. 

Lik'st  a  straw  scarecrow  in  the  new-sown  field, 

Rear'd  on  some  stick,  the  tender  corn  to  shield* 

Or  if  that  semblance  suit  not  every  deal. 

Like  a  broad  shake-fork  with  a  slender  steeL 

As  a  prose  writer,  Hall  was  known  in  his  clay  as  a  most  able  cliampion  in 
controversial  theology,  being  one  of  the  antagonists  of  Milton,  and  writing  with 
great  learning,  as  well  as  with  a  most  excellent  spirit,  in  favor  of  the  esta- 
blished church.  But  his  numerous  tracts  on  this  subject  are  now  but  little 
reed.  Not  so,  however,  with  his  « Contemplations  on  the  principal  Passages 
of  the  Holy  Story,"  and  his  "Occasional. Meditations."  These  are  replete 
with  fine  thoughts,  excellent  morality,  and  sterling  piety.  He  has  been  styled 
the  Christian  Seneca,  from  his  sententious  manner  of  writing,  and  from  the 
peculiar  resemblance  of  his  "Meditations*'  to** Seneca's  Morals."* 

1  A  proverbial  phrase  tot  going  without  a  dinner,  arlatng  ftram  tlie  drcnmatance  of  St.  Panl'i,  wbera 
Italic  Bumpbrey't  tomb  wmi  sapposed  to  atand,  being  the  oommon  reaort  of  looogers  who  had  no: 
dined.  9  Long  or  low. 

<  '*  Poetry  was  the  oocupnUon  merely  of  his  youth,  the  vigor  and  decline  of  Ms  days  l>e!ng  em- 
ployed In  the  composition  of  proftissional  works,  cnlcnlated,  by  their  piety,  eloquence,  and  origtauUtiy. 
to  vnmata,  la  the  noaC  powerfnl  manner,  the  best  interests  of  morality  and  rdlgton.**— i>raA«. 
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UPON  OCCASION   or  A  RBD-BRBA8T  COMINO   INTO  HIS  CHAMBfiR. 

Pretty  bird,  how  cheerfully  dost  thou  sit  and  sing,  and  yet 
knowest  not  where  thou  art,  nor  where  thou  shalt  make  thy  next 
meal ;  and  at  night  *nust  shrowd  thyself  in  a  bush  for  lodging ! 
What  a  shame  is  it  for  me,  that  see  before  me  so  liberal  provisions 
of  my  Grod,  and  find  myself  sit  warm  under  my  own  roof,  yet  am 
ready  to  droop  under  a  distrustful  and  unthankful  dulness.  Had 
I  so  little  certainty  of  my  harbor  and  purveyance,  how  heartless 
should  I  be,  how  careful ;  how  little  list  should  I  have  to  make 
music  to  thee  or  myself.  Surely  thou  comest  not  hither  without 
a  Providence.  Grod  sent  thee  not  so  much  to  delight,  as  to  shame 
me,  but  all  in  a  conviction  of  my  sullen  unbelief,  who,  under 
more  apparent  means,  am  less  cheerful  and  confident ;  reason  and 
faith  have  not  done  so  much  in  me,  as  in  thee  mere  instinct  of 
nature ;  want  of  foresight  makes  thee  more  merry,  if  not  more 
happy  here,  than  the  foresight  of  better  things  maketh  me. 

O  Grod,  thy  providence  is  not  impaired  by  those  powers  thou 
hast  given  me  above  these  brute  things  ;  let  not  my  greater 
helps  hinder  me  from  a  holy  security,  and  comfortable  reliance 
on  thee.  -\.'^*' 

UPON   HEARING  MUSIC   BT  NIGHT.    •*:$• 

How  sweetly  doth  this  music  sound  in  this  dead  season  1  In 
the  day-time  it  would  not,  it  could  not  so  much  afiect  the  ear. 
All  harmonious  sounds  are  advanced  by  a  silent  darkness ;  thus 
it  is  with  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation :  the  gospel  never  sounds 
so  sweet  as  in  the  nignt  of  preservation,  or  of  our  own  private 
affliction:  it  is  ever  the  same,  the  difference  is  in  our  disposition 
to  receive  it.  O  God,  whose  praise  it  is  to  give  songs  in  the  night, 
make  my  prosperity  conscionable,  and  my  crosses  cheerful. 

UPON   THB    SIGHT   OF    A   GREAT   LIBRARY. 

What  a  world  of  wit  is  here  packed  up  together !  I  know  not 
whether  this  sight  doth  more  dismay  or  comfort  me ;  it  dismays 
me  to  think  that  here  is  so  much  that  I  cannot  know ;  it  comforts 
me  to  think  that  this  variety  yields  so  good  helps  to  know  what  I 
should.  There  is  no  truer  word  than  that  of  Solomon — ^there  is 
no  end  of  making  many  books ;  this  sight  verifies  it ;  there  is  no 
end ;  indeed,  it  were  pity  there  should :  Grod  hath  given  to  man 
a  busy  soul ;  the  agitation  whereof  cannot  but,  through  time  and 
experience,  work  out  many  hidden  truths:  to  suppress  thes^ 
would  be  no  other  than  injurious  to  mankind ;  whose  minds,  like 
unto  so  many  candles,  should  be  kindled  by  each  other:  the 
thoughts  of  our  deliberation  are  most  accurate ;  these  we  vent  into 
our  papers.     What  a  happiness  is  it,  that,  without  all  ofience  of 
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necromancy,  I  uiay  here  call  up  any  of  the  ancient  worthies  of 
learning,  whether  human  or  divine,  and  confer  with  them  of  all 
my  doubts  I  that  I  can  at  pleasure  summon  whole  synods  of  re* 
yerend  fathers,  and  acute  doctors  from  all  the  coasts  of  the  earth, 
to  give  their  well-studied  judgments  in  all  points  of  question  which 
I  propose  !  Neither  can  I  cast  my  eye  casually  upon  any  of  these 
silent  masters,  but  I  must  learn  somewhat :  it  is  a  wantonness  to 
complain  of  choice. 

THE  HAFPT  MAN  IS  HE 

That  hath  learned  to  read  himself  more  than  all  books ;  and 
hath  so  taken  out  this  lesson  that  he  can  never  forget  it;  that 
knows  the  world,  and  cares  not  for  it ;  that  after  many  traverses 
of  thoughts,  is  grown  to  know  what  he  may  trust  t^  and  stands 
now  equally  armed  for  all  events ;  that  hath  got  iS^  mastery  at 
home,  so  as  he  can  cross  his  will  without  a  mutiny,  and  so  please 
it  that  he  makes  it  not  a  wanton ;  that  in  earthly  things  wishes 
no  more  than  nature ;  in  spiritual,  is  ever  graciously  ambitious ; 
that  for  his  condition,  stands  on  his  own  feet,  not  needing  to  lean 
upon  the  great ;  and  so  can  frame  his  thoughts  to  his  estate,  that 
when  he  hath  least,  he  cannot  want,  because  he  is  as  free  from 
desire  as  superfluity ;  that  he  hath  seasonably  broken  the  head- 
strong restiness  of  prosperity,  and  can  now  manage  it  at  pleasure : 
upon  whom  all  smaller  crosses  light  as  hailstones  upon  a  roof; 
and  for  the  greater  calamities,  he  can  take  them  as  tributes  of  life, 
and  tokens  of  love ;  and  if  his  ship  be  tossed,  yet  is  he  sure  his 
anchor  is  fast.     If  all  the  world  were  his,  he  could  be  no  other 
than  he  is,  no  whit  gladder  of  himself,  no  whit  higher  in  his  car- 
nage, because  he  knows  contentment  is  not  in  the  things  he  hath, 
bat  in  the  mind  that  values  them.*    The  powers  of  his  resolution 
can  either  multiply,  or  subtract  at  pleasure.     He  can  make  his 
cottage  a  manor  or  a  palace  when  he  lists ;  and  his  homeclose  a 
large  dominion ;  his  stained  cloth,  arras ;  his  earth,  plate ;  and 
can  see  state  in  the  attendance  of  one  servant :  as  one  that  hath 

1  nfB  BO  In  tItlMiior  io  nnk. 
It's  no  la  WMtth,  like  Lon'on  bank, 

To  porcbBM  peace  and  rat; 
It's  BO  In  making  muckle  Mdir, 
It'*  no  In  book%  It's  no  In  lear, 

To  make  ns  truly  bleatt 
If  teppineaa  bao  not  ber  aeat 

And  centre  In  the  breaa^ 
We  may  bo  wiae,  or  rlcb,  or  gnat. 
Bat  nerer  can  be  bleat: 
Kaa  treaaorea,  nor  pleasarea, 
Could  make  us  bappy  lang  j 
Ttae  ktarl  ayaPa  the  put  Kft 
That  BMkaa  ua  riftat  or  wraaf  ^— Bunra. 
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learned  a  man's  greatness  or  baseness  is  in  himself;  and  in  thia 
he  may  even  contest  with  the  proud,  that  he  thinks  his  own  the 
best.     Or  if  he  must  be  outwardly  great,  he  can  but  turn  the  other 
end  of  the  glass,  and  make  his  stately  manor  a  low  and  strait 
cottage ;  and  in  all  his  costly  furniture  he  can  see  not  richness  bat 
use.     He  can  see  dross  in  the  best  metal,  and  earth  through  the 
best  clothes :  and  in  all  his  troop  he  can  see  himself  his  own  ser- 
vant.    He  lives  quietly  at  home,  out  of  the  noise  of  the  world,  and 
loves  to  enjoy  himself  always,  and  sometimes  his  friend,  and  hath 
as  full  scope  to  his  thoughts  as  to  his  eyes.     He  walks  ever  even 
in  the  midway  betwixt  hopes  and  fears,  resolved  to  fear  nothing 
but  God,  to  hope  for  nothing  but  that  which  he  must  have.     His 
strife  is  ever  to  redeem  and  not  to  spend  time.     It  is  his  trade  to 
do  good,  and  to  think  of  it  as  his  recreation.     He  hath  hands 
enough  for  himself  and  others,  which  are  ever  stretched  forth  for 
beneficence,  not  for  need.    He  walks  cheerfully  the  way  that  God 
hath  chalked,  and  never  wishes  it  more  wide,  or  more  smooth. 
Those  very  temptations  whereby  he  is  foiled,  strengthen  him ;  he 
comes  forth  crowned,  and  triumphing  out  of  the  spiritual  battles, 
and  those  scars  that  he  hath,  make  him  beautiful.     His  soul  is 
every  day  dilated  to  receive  that  Grod  in  whom  he  is,  and  hath 
attained  to  love  himself  for  God,  and  God  for  his  own  sake.     His 
eyes  stick  so  fast  in  heaven,  that  no  earthly  object  can  remove 
them;  yea,  his  whole  self  is  there  before  his  time;  and  sees 
Stephen,  and  hears  with  Paul,  and  enjoys  with  Lazarus,  the 
glory  that  he  shall  have ;  and  takes  possession  beforehand  of  his 
room  amongst  the  saints ;  and  these  heavenly  contentments  have 
80  taken  him  up,  that  now  he  looks  down  displeasedly  upon  the 
earth,  as  the  regions  of  his  sorrow  and  banishment ;  y^t  joying 
more  in  hope  than  troubled  with  the  sense  of  evil,  he  holds  it  no 
great  matter  to  live,  and  greatest  business  to  die :  and  is  so  well 
acquainted  with  his  last  guest,  that  he  fears  no  unkindness  from 
him ;  neither  makes  he  any  other  of  dying,  than  of  walking  home 
when  he  is  abroad,  or  of  going  to  bed  when  he  is  weary  of  the 
day.     He  is  well  provided  for  both  worlds,  and  is  sure  of  peace 
here,  of  glory  hereafler ;  and  therefore  hath  a  light  heart  and  a 
cheerful  fece.     All  his  fellow  creatures  rejoice  to  serve  him ;  his 
betters,  the  angels,  love  to  observe  him  ;  God  himself  takes  plea- 
sure to  converse  with  him  ;  and  hath  sainted  him  before  his  death, 
and  in  his  death  crowned  him. 

THE   PLEASURE   OF   STUDY   AND   CONTEMPLATION. 

I  can  wonder  at  nothing  more  than  how  a  man  can  be  idle ;  but 
of  all  others,  a  scholar ;  in  so  many  improvements  of  reason,  in 
such  sweetness  of  knowledge,  in  such  variety  of  studies,  in  such 
importunity  of  thoughts :  other  artisans  do  but  practise,  we  still 
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learn ;  others  run  still  in  the  same  gyre  to  weariness*  to  satietj ; 
ofor  choice  is  infinite ;  other  labors  require  recreation ;  our  very 
labor  recreates  our  sports ;  we  can  never  want  either  somewhat 
to  do,  or  somewhat  that  we  would  do.     How  numberless  are  the 
xolumes  which  men  have  written  of  arts,  of  tongues !     How  end- 
less is  that  volume  which  God  hath  written  of  the  world !  wherein 
every  creature  is  a  letter ;  every  day  a  new  page.    Who  can  be 
weary  of  either  of  these  ?    To  find  wit  in  poetry ;  in  philosophy, 
profoundness ;  in  mathematics,  acuteness ;  in  history,  wonder  of 
events;  in  oratory,  sweet  eloquence;  in  divinity,  supernatural 
light  and  holy  devotion ;  as  so  many  rich  metals  in  their  proper 
mines ;  whom  would  it  not  ravish  with  delight  T    After  all  these, 
let  ns  but  open  our  eyes,  we  cannot  look  Inside  a  lesson,  in  this 
universal  book  of  our  Maker,  worth  our  study,  worth  taking 
ont.     What  creature  hath  not  his  miracle  7  what  event  doth  not 
challenge  his  observation  T    How  many  busy  tongues  chase  away 
good  hours  in  pleasant  chat,  and  complain  of  the  haste  of  night ! 
What  ingenious  mind  can  be  sooner  weary  of  talking  with  learned 
authors,  the  most  harmless  and  sweetest  companions  T    Let  the 
world  contemn  us ;  while  we  have  these  delights  we  cannot  envy 
them;  we  cannot  wish  ourselves  other  than  we  are.     Besides,  the 
way  to  all  other  contentments  is  troublesome;  the  only  recom- 
pense is  in  the  end.    But  very  search  of  knowledge  is  dehght- 
some.    Study  itself  is  our. life;  from  which  we  would  not  be 
barred  for  a  world.    How  much  sweeter  then  is  the  fruit  of  study, 
the  conscience  of  knowledge  ?    In  comparison  whereof  the  soul 
that  hath  once  tasted  it,  easily  contemns  all  human  comforts.^ 


RICHARD  LOVELACE.     1618—1658. 

RicBABD  LoviiiAcx,  8011  of  Sir  William  Lovelace,  of  Woolwich,  in  Kent, 
was  bom  in  1618,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  Wood  says  of  him,  that  "  he  was 
aocoonted  the  roost  amiable  and  beautiful  person  that  eye  erer  beheld :  a  per> 
80Q  also  of  innate  modesty,  virtae,  and  ooortly  deportment"  On  leaying  the 
university  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the  army,  being  a  Yozy  firm  loyalist 
After  the  ruin  of  the  king's  oaose,  and  of  his  own  Ibrtune,  he  tjommanded  a 
regiment  in  the  French  service,  and  was  wounded  at  Dunkirk.  The  lady  to 
whom  he  was  engaged,  and  to  whom  he  addressed  much  of  his  poetry,  sup- 
posing him  dead  of  his  wounds,  married  another.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1648,  and  was  imprisoned,  but  was  set  at  liberty  on  the  king's  death.  AAer 
this,  he  suffered  extreme  poverty,  having  spent  all  his  fortune  in  the  service 


I  Kow  eharmins  la  dlTlne  phOoiophyl 
Hot  hanh  and  crabbed  m  dan  ftwla  njfpoam  i 
But  maslcal  as  b  ApoO0*«  VoUb, 
And  a  parpalaal  teat  of  neeNt*d  nf«oCa, 
ao  crnda  MirMt  rrigaa.— JUUofiF< 
18 
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of  liis  aorereign,  and  lingered  out  a  wretched  life  till  1658,  when  he  died  of 
consumption,  induced  by  misery  and  wane 

TO   ALTHKA. 

Written  in  Primm. 

When  love  with  unoonflned  wingi 

Hovers  within  my  gates : 
And  my  divine  Althea  brings 

To  whisper  at  the  grates : 
When  I  lie  tangled  in  her  hair, 

And  fettered  to  her  eye ; 

Tlie  gods  that  wanton  in  the  air, 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  an  hermitage ; 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love, 

And  in  my  soul  am  free ; 
Angels  alone  that  soar  above 

Eiyoy  such  liberty. 

THB   ORASSHOPPER. 
To  my  noltU  friend^  Mr.  Charla  Cotton, 

Oh  thou  that  swing'st  upon  the  waving  hair 

Of  some  well-filled  oaten  beard, 
Drunk  every  night  with  a  delicious  tear 

Dropped  thee  from  heaven,  where  now  thou^rt  reared  | 

The  joys  of  earth  and  air  are  thine  entire. 
That  with  thy  feet  and  wings  dost  hop  and  fly; 

And  when  thy  poppy  works,  thou  dost  retire 
To  thy  carved  aoom-bed  to  lie. 

Up  with  the  day ;  the  sun  thou  welcc»n*st  then; 

Sport'st  in  the  gilt-plats  of  his  beams, 
And  all  these  merry  days  mak'st  merry  men, 

Thyself^  and  melancholy  streams. 

But  ah  1  the  sickle !  golden  ears  are  cropp'd ; 

Ceres  and  Bacchus  bid  good  night ; 
Sharp  fh»ty  fingers  all  your  flowers  have  topped. 

And  what  scythes  spared,  winds  shave  off  quite. 

Poor  verdant  fbol  I  and  now  green  ice,  thy  jojrs 

Large  and  as  lasting  as  thy  perch  of  grass. 
Bid  us  lay  in  'gainst  winter,  rain,  and  poise 

Iheir  floods  with  an  overflowing  glass. 

Thou  best  of  men  and  friends !  we  will  create 

A  genuine  summer  in  each  other's  breast; 
And  spite  of  this  cold  time  and  frozen  fiite 

Thaw  us  a  warm  seat  to  our  rest 

Our  sacred  hearths  shall  bum  eternally 
As  vestal  flames,  the  north-wind,  he 
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Shall  strike  bis  Iroet-stretch^d  wings,  diasolyeyand  Ay 
This  Etna  in  epitome. 

Thus  richer  than  untempted  kings  are  we,* 

That  asking  nothing,  nothing  need ; 
Though  lord  of  all  what  seas  embrace ;  yet  he 

That  wants  himseU|  is  poor  indeed. 


c^ 


THOMAS  FULLER.    1609—1661. 

A  COVBFICUOT7S  placc  in  the  prose  literature  of  our  language  it  due  to  the 
historian  and  divine,  Thomas  Fuller.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
same  name,  and  wae  bom  in  1608  at  Aldwinkle  in  Northamptonshire,  the 
native  place  of  Dryden.  At  the  early  age  of  twelve,  he  was  sent  to  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished  himself  for  his  attainments,  and 
on  enterir^  life  as  a  preacher  in  that  city,  be  acquired  the  greatest  popularity. 
He  afterwards  passed  throogh  a  rapid  succession  of  promotions,  until  he  ao 
quired  (1641)  the  lectureship  of  the  Savoy  Church  in  London.  To  show  his 
fidelity  to  the  royal  cause,  he  procured,  in  1643,  a  nominatk>n  as  chaplain  to 
the  royal  army.  When  the  heat  of  the  war  was  passed  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don, and  became  lecturer  at  St  Bride's  church.  Subsequently  he  occupied 
ether  situations  in  the  church  of  England,  and  at  die  RestQtation  (1660)  he 
was  chosen  chaplain  extraordinary  to  the  king.  The  next  year  he  was  pre- 
maturely cut  off  by  fever  at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  < 

The  works  of  Fuller  are  very  numerous:  the  chief  of  which  are  the  fi>llow- 
ing:  1.  «  History  of  the  Worthies  of  England,"  one  of  the  earliest  biographical 
works  in  the  language;  a  strange  mixture  of  topography,  biography,  and 
popular  andquitieSb  2.  **  The  Holy  and  Profane  State,"  the  former  proposing 
examines  for  imitation ;  the  latter  their  oppoeites,  for  our  abhorrence.  Each 
contains  characters  in  every  department  of  life,  as,  <<the  father,**  "husband,** 
"soldier,**  « divine,"  &c.;  lives  of  eminent  persons,  as  illustrative  of  these 
characters ;  and  general  essays.  3.  "•  The  History  of  the  Holy  War,'*  and 
<*  The  Church  History  of  Britain."  There  are  specimens  of  historical  paiiidng 
in  these  works  that  have  perhaps  never  been  excelled.  4.  "  Good  Tlioughts 
in  Bad  Times.**  5.  » A  Pisgah-sight  of  Palestine  and  the  Confines  thereof; 
with  the  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  acted  thereon.**  Besides 
these  he  published  a  large  numl^r  of  tracts  and  sermons  on  various  subjects. 
Fuller  was  indeed  an  extraordinary  man.  <<  If  ever  there  was  an  anuising 
writer  in  this  world,  Thomas  Fuller  was  one.  There  was  in  him  a  combi- 
nation of  those  qiulities  which  minister  to  our  entertainment,  such  as  few 
have  ever  possessed  in  an  equal  degree.  He  was,  first  of  all,  a  man  of  multi- 
&rious  reading ;  of  great  and  digested  knowledge,  which  an  extraordinarv 
retentiveness  of  memory  preserved  ever  ready  for  use,  and  considerable  ao 
earacy  of  judgment  enabled  him  sivscessfully  to  apply.  So  well  does  he  vary 
his  treasures  of  memory  and  observation,  so  judiciously  does  he  interweave 
lus  anecdotes,  quooitions,  and  remarks,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
more  delightful  checker-work  of  acute  tliought  and  apposite  illustration,  ((f 
original  ami  extracted  sentiment,  than  is  presented  in  his  works." ' 


1  BtmA    SB  Htlele  onVnUn  la  Uw  "  BatrMpoetlTV  Brvi«w,"  11.  M. 
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inscxLLANBona  aphorisms. 

Know,  next  to  religion,  there  is  nothing  accomplisheth  a  man 
more  than  learning.     Learning  in  a  lord  ii!  as  a  diamond  in  gold. 

He  must  rise  early,  yea,  not  at  all  go  to  bed,  who  will  have 
every  one's  good  word. 

He  needs  strong  arms  who  is  to  swim  against  the  stream. 

It  is  hard  for  one  of  base  parentage  to  personate  a  king  without 
overacting  his  part. 

The  pope  knows  he  can  catch  no  fish  if  the  waters  are  clear. 

The  cardinals'  eyes  in  the  court  of  Rome  were  old  and  dim ; 
and  therefore  the  glass,  wherein  they  see  any  thing,  must  be  well 
silvered. 

Many  wish  that  the  tree  may  be  felled,  who  hope  to  gather 
chips  W  the  fall. 

The  Holy  Ghost  came  down,  not  in  the  shape  of  a  vuhure,  but 
in  the  form  of  a  dove. 

Gravity  is  the  ballast  of  the  soul. 

Leammg  hath  gained  most  by  those  books  by  which  the  printers 
have  lost. 

He  shall  be  immortal  who  liveth  till  he  be  stoned  by  one  with* 
oDt  fault. 

It  is  the  worst  clandestine  marriage  when  God  is  not  invited 
to  it. 

Deceive  not  thyself  by  over-expecting  happiness  in  the  married 
state.    Look  not  therein  for  contentment  greater  than  Grod  will 

C,  or  a  creature  in  this  world  can  receive,  namely,  to  be  free 
all  inconveniences.  Marriage  is  not  like  the  hill  Olympus, 
wholly  clear,  without  clouds.  Remember  the  nightingales,  which 
sing  only  some  months  in  the  spring,  but  commonly  are  silent 
when  they  have  hatched  their  eggs,  as  if  their  mirth  were  turned 
into  care  for  their  young  ones. 

THE    GOOD   SCHOOLMASTER.^ 

There  is  scarce  any  profession  in  the  commonwealth  more  ne- 
cessary, which  is  so  slightly  performed.  The  reasons  whereof  1 
cqnceive  to  be  these : — First,  young  scholars  make  this  calling 
their  refuge ;  yea,  perchance,  before  they  have  taken  any  degree 
in  the  university,  commence  schoolmasters  in  the  countrv»  as  if 
nothing  else  were  required  to  set  up  this  profession  but  only  a  rod 
and  a  ferula.     Secondly,  others  who  arc  able,  use  it  only  as  a 


3  The  remark*  of  FaUer  on  this  lot^cct  are  moat  admirable.  How  Uttte  diaciimlnaUon  paivnU 
Often  erlDoe  In  pladng  Uiclr  children  at  school;  and  bow  many  are  there  who  •*  aet  np  acbool,*'  as 
Iba  pbraae  la,  wttlioal  any  anttable  preparation  or  qualttloatlona  fbr  the  reaponalUe  duty.  It  la  h» 
««ii«-M«y  to  raflect  bow  often  that  profcaaion,  ibr  wblcb  as  mneb  tralnlnf  and  study  are  raqnlatteaa 
IM  any  ot)»r,hM  been  aaaoBwd  nrrdyaatlMlaatraaoKt   Bat  a  bottar  4ny  la  at  band. 
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passage  to  Ijetter  preferment,  to  patch  the  rents  in  their  present 
fortune,  till  they  can  provide  a  new  one,  and  betake  themselves  to 
some  more  gainful  calling.  Thirdly,  they  are  disheartened  from 
doing  their  best  with  the  miserable  reward  which  in  some  places 
they  receive,  being  masters  to  their  children  and  slaves  to  their 
parents.  Fourthly,  being  grown  rich  they  now  negligent,  and 
scorn  to  touch  the  school  but  by  the  proxy  of  the  usher.  But  see 
liow  well  our  schoolmaster  behaves  himself. 

His  genius  inclines  him  with  delight  to  his  profession.  Qod, 
of  his  goodness,  hath  fitted  several  men  for  several  callings,  that 
the  necessity  of  church  and  state,  in  all  conditions,  may  be  pro- 
vided for.  And  thus  God  mouldeth  some  for  a  schoolmaster's  life, 
undertaking  it  with  desire  and  delight,  and  discharging  it  with 
dexterity  and  happy  success. 

He  studieth  his  scholars'  natures  as  carefully  as  they  their 
books ;  and  ranks  their  dispositions  into  several  forms.  And 
though  it  may  seem  difficult  for  him  in  a  great  school  to  descend 
to  all  pardcumrs,  yet  experienced  schoolmasters  may  quickly  make 
a  grammar  of  boys'  natures. 

He  is  able,  diligent,  and  methodical  in  his  teaching ;  not  lead- 
ing them  rather  in  a  circle  than  forwards.  He  minces  his  pre- 
cepts for  children  to  swallow,  hanging  clogs  on  the  nimbleness  of 
his  own  soul,  that  his  scholars  may  go  along  with  him. 

He  is  moderate  in  inflicting  deserved  correction.  Many  a 
schoolmaster  better  answereth  the  name  paidotribei^  than  paid' 
agogoi^*  rather  tearing  his  scholars'  flesh  with  whipping  than 
giving  them  good  education.  No  wonder  if  his  scholars  hate  the 
muses,  being  presented  unto  them  in  the  shapes  of  fiends  and 
furies. 

Such  an  Orbilius  mars  more  scholars  than  he  makes.  Their 
tyranny  hath  caused  many  tongues  to  stammer  which  spake  plain 
by  nature,  and  whose  stuttering  at  first  was  nothing  else  but  fears 
quavering  on  their  speech  at  their  master's  presence ;  and  whoso 
mauling  them  about  their  heads  hath  dulled  those  who  in  quick- 
ness exceeded  their  master. 

To  conclude,  let  this,  amongst  other  motives,  make  schoolmss- 
ters  careful  in  their  place — that  the  eminences  of  their  scholars 
have  commended  the  memories  of  their  schoolmasters  to  poste- 
rity." 

X  Bojfi-beater. 

I  Bie  mcaiw  **  boy-teacher,**  bat  the  paUagogoi  (frai^ay»Y«s)  "pedivoKve**  of  the  Oreelu,  wm  Ua 
•CTfmBt  who  oondncted  the  diOdren  finom  tbetr  homes  to  the  ichooli,  and  not  the  Instnictor. 

•  How  beantiAiOy  the  hUtoiian  Gibbon  ezpresaet  the  obUgatloni  due  tn)m  a  adbolMr  to  a  fUthfiil 
aad  eompetent  teacher :  '*  The  expreulon  of  gratitude  la  a  virtue  and  a  pleasure ;  a  liberal  mtod  will 
delifbt  to  cherish  and  odebrate  the  memory  of  its  parents,  axd  thb  xkACKxas  ov  ecnircs  jias  tmm 
yiBxvn  ow  na  xxvs.'*    Memoln,  eh.  UL 

O  18* 
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THE   GOOD   WIFE. 

She  commandeth  her  hnsband  in  any  equal  matter,  by  constant 
obeying  him. 

She  ne^er  crosseth  her  husband  in  the  spring-tide  of  his  anger, 
but  stays  till  it  be  ebbing-water.  Surely  men,  contrary  to  iron, 
are  worst  t«  be  wrought  upon  when  they  are  hot. 

Her  clothes  are  rather  comely  than  costly,  and  she  makes  plain 
oloth  to  be  velvet  by  her  handsome  wearing  it. 

Her  husband's  secrets  she  will  not  divulge :  especially  she  is 
careful  to  conceal  his  infirmities. 

In  her  husband's  absence  she  is  wife  and  deputy  husband, 
which  makes  her  double  the  files  of  her  diligence.  At  his  return 
he  finds  all  things  so  well,  that  he  wonders  to  see  himself  at  home 
when  he  was  abroad.^ 

Her  children,  though  many  in  number,  are  none  in  noise,  steer- 
iog  them  with  a  look  whither  she  listeth. 

The  heaviest  work  of  her  servants  she  maketh  light,  by  orderly 
and  seasonably  enjoining  it. 

In  her  husband's  sickness  she  feels  more  grief  than  she  shows 

IBS   GOOD  SEA-CAPTAIN. 

Conceive  him  now  in  a  man-of-war,  with  his  letters  of  marque, 
victualled,  and  appointed. 

The  more  power  he  hath,  the  more  careful  he  is  not  to  abuse 
it.  Indeed  a  sea-captain  is  a  king  in  the  island  of  a  ship,  supreme 
ludge,  above  all  appeal,  in  causes  civil  and  criminal,  and  is  seldom 
brought  to  an  account  on  land  for  injuries  done  to  his  own  men 
at  sea. 

He  is  careful  in  observing  the  Lord's  day.  He  hath  a  watch 
in  his  heart,  though  no  bells  in  a  steeple  to  proclaim  that  day  by 
ringing  to  prayers. 

He  is  as  pious  and  thankful  when  a  tempest  is  past,  as  devout 
when  'tis  present ;  not  clamorous  to  receive  mercies,  and  tongae- 
tied  to  return  thanks.  Escaping  many  dangers  makes  him  not 
presumptuous  to  run  into  them. 

In  taking  a  prize  he  most  prizeth  the  men's  lives  whom  he 
takes ;  though  some  of  them  may  chance  to  be  negroes  or  savages. 

1  In  Buxton'*  AoKtomy  of  UeUnchoIy  there  ue  twelTe  nnion*  In  fkvor  of  nMcrlag^  of  wUdi  tkt 
Aral  <lx  are  M  fbUowe  :— 

I.  Best  tbon  mean*  f   Thon  hact  one  to  keep  and  Increaie  It 

S.  Hast  none  t   Thoo  bast  one  to  help  to  get  It.  i 

S.  Art  tai  proiperlty  t    Thine  happtneae  la  doubled. 

«.  Art  In  adveralty  f   She'll  oomlbrt,  aaslit,  bear  a  part  of  thj  bnrden,  to  make  It  more  tolanhla.  ' 

I.  Alt  at  home  f   She'll  drive  away  melancholy.  , 

A  Artahroadr  She  look*  aflar  thea  lolng  from  homo,  wlahte  tar  (hea  in  thtoaabaaiioebMidjor  | 

IWy  wvteaaaa  thy 
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*Tis  the  custom  of  some  to  cast  them  oyerboard,  and  there's  an 
end  of  them:  for  the  dumb  fishes  will  tell  no  tales.  But  the 
ixitirdeTer  is  not  so  soon  drowned  as  the  man.  What,  is  a  brother 
of  false  blood  no  kin  ?  a  savage  hath  Grod  to  his  father  by  crea- 
tion, though  not  the  church  to  his  mother,  and  Gk>d  will  revenge 
his  innocent  blood.  But  our  captain  counts  the  image  of  God, 
nevertheless  his  image  cut  in  ebony  as  if  done  in  ivory.* 

In  dividing  the  gains,  he  wrongs  no  one  who  took  pains  to  get 
them :  not  shifting  off  his  poor  mariners  with  nothing. 

In  time  of  peace  he  quietly  returns  home. 

His  voyages  are  not  only  for  profit,  but  some  for  honor  and 
knowledge.* 

He  dauy  sees,  and  duly  considers  Grod's  wonders  in  the  deep. 

ON   TRAVELLING. 

Trarel  not  early  before  thy  judgment  be  risen;  lest  thou  obeerv* 
est  rather  shows  than  substance. 

(set  the  language  (in  part),  without  which  key  thou  shait  unlock 
little  of  moment. 

Know  most  of  the  rooms  of  thy  native  country  before  thou  goest 
over  the  threshold  thereof. 

Travel  not  beyond  the  Alps.  Mr.  Roger  Ascham  did  thank 
God  that  he  was  but  nine  days  in  Italy,  wherein  he  saw  in  one 
city  (Yenice)  more  liberty  to  sin  than  in  London  he  ever  heard 
of  in  nine  years. 

Be  wise  in  choosing  objects,  diligent  in  marking,  careful  in 
remembering  of  them.  Yet  herein  men  much  follow  their  own 
humors.  One  asked  a  barber  who  never  before  had  been  at  the 
court,  what  he  saw  there  ?  "  O,"  said  he,  "  the  king  was  excel- 
lently well  trimmed !" 

Labor  to  distil  and  unite  into  thyself  the  scattered  perfections 
of  several  nations.  Many  weed  foreign  countries,  bringing  home 
Dutch  drunkenness,  Spanish  pride,  French  wantonness,  and  Ita- 
lian atheism ;  as  for  the  good  herbs,  Dutch  industry,  Spanish  loy- 
alty, French  courtesy,  and  Italian  frugality,  these  they  leave 
behind  them  ;  others  bring  home  just  nothing;  and,  because  they 
singled  not  themselves  from  their  countrymen,  though  some  years 
beyond  sea,  were  never  out  of  England. 

1  -U  not  thli  one  of  the  oarilegt  Interocuions  on  behalf  of  the  poor  dnvea  f*—BmU  Jfoiilafu,  No; 
tw  ft  higher  than  an  hnnmui  antboitty  procialmuw,  fifteen  hundred  year*  beiorei  "  AJl  things  whatso* 
ever  ya  woold  that  men  iboald  do  to  yoo,  do  ye  even  ao  to  them;"  which,  if  obeyed,  would  brea* 
every  bond  of  oppreeeion  throng bont  the  world.  Light  and  darkneaa,  virtoe  and  vice,  bcaTi^  ana 
evtl^  preaent  ao  greater  oontnut  than  the  code  of  Christian  ethlca  and  the  alave  code. 

1  This  ia  cwiiinon  to  all  proflbMlona:  "  I  hold,**  aaya  Lord  Baoon,  ••  that  every  man  is  a  debtor  to 
feb  jiroftiaalnn,  from  the  wUdi,  as  men  do  of  course  seek  to  receive  countenance  and  profit,  so  ought 
ftey  of  doty  to  andaavor  thamislTss,  by  way  of  amends,  to  be  a  ImIp  and  omamant  IharanB^o." 
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OF  XEMORT. 

It  is  the  treasure-house  of  the  mind,  wherein  the  monuments 
thereof  are  kept  and  preserved.  Plato  makes  it  the  mother  of  the 
Muses.  Aristotle  sets  it  in  one  degree  further,  making  experience 
the  mother  of  arts,  memory  the  parent  of  experience.  Philoso- 
phers place  it  in  the  rear  of  the  head ;  and  it  seems  the  mine  of 
memory  lies  there,  because  there  men  naturally  dig  for  it,  scratch- 
ing it  when  they  ale  at  a  loss.  This  again  is  two-fold ;  one,  the 
simple  retention  of  things;  the  other,  a  regaining  them  when 
forgotten. 

Artificial  memory  is  rather  a  trick  than  an  art,  and  more  for  the 
gain  of  the  teacher  than  profit  of  the  learners.  Like  the  tossing 
of  a  pike,  which  is  no  part  of  the  postures  and  motions  thereof 
and  is  rather  for  ostentation  than  use,  to  show  the  strength  and 
nimbleness  of  the  arm,  and  is  often  used  by  wandering  soldiers, 
as  an  introduction  to  beg.  Understand  it  of  the  artificial  rules 
which  at  this  day  are  delivered  by  memory  mountebanks;  for 
sure  an  art  thereof  may  be  made,  (wherein  as  yet  the  world  is 
defective,)  and  that  no  more  destructive  to  natural  memory  than 
spectacles  are  to  eyes,  wbich  girls  in  Holland  wear  from  twelve 
years  of  age.  But  till  this  be  found  out,  let  us  observe  these 
plain  rules. 

First,  soundly  infix  in  thy  mind  what  thou  desirest  to  remember. 
What  wonder  is  it  if  agitation  of  business  jog  that  out  of  thy  head 
which  was  there  rather  tacked  than  fastened  ?  It  is  best  knock- 
ing in  the  nail  over  night,  and  clinching  it  the  next  morning. 

Overburden  not  thy  memory  to  make  so  faithful  a  servant  a 
slave.  Remember,  Atlas  was  weary.  Have  as  much  reason  as  a 
camel,  to  rise  when  thou  hast  thy  full  load.  Memory,  hke  a  purse, 
if  it  be  over  full  that  it  cannot  shut,  all  will  drop  out  of  it ;  take 
heed  of  a  gluttonous  curiosity  to  feed  on  many  things,  lest  the  greedi- 
ness of  the  appetite  of  thy  memory  spoil  the  digestion  thereof. 

Marshal  thy  notions  into  a  handsome  method.  One  will  carry 
twice  more  weight  trussed  and  packed  up  in  bundles,  than  when  it 
lies  untoward,  napping^  and  hanging  about  his  shoulders.  Things 
orderly  fardled  up  under  heads  are  most  portable. 

Adventure  not  all  thy  learning  in  one  bottom,  hdi  divide  it  be- 
twixt thy  memory  and  thy  note-books.  He  that  with  Bias  carries 
all  his  learning  about  hitn  in  his  head,  will  utterly  be  beggared, 
and  bankrupt,  if  a  violent  disease,  a  merciless  thief,  should  rob  and 
strip  him.  I  know  some  have  a  common-place  against  common- 
place-books, and  yet  perchance  will  privately  make  use  of  what 
they  publicly  declaim  against.  A  common-place-book  contains 
many  notions  in  garrison,  whence  the  owner  may  draw  out  an 
army  into  the  field  on  competent  warning. 
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Okk  of  the  most  exquisite  of  the  early  English  lyric  poets,  was  Robert 
Herrick.  But  little  is  known  of  his  life.  His  ikther  was  a  goldsmith  of 
JLondoa,  and  he  was  bom  in  that  city  in  1591.  He  studied  at  Cambridge, 
and  took  orders  in  the  established  church,  and  obtained  a  place  U>  preach  in, 
in  Devonshire,  which  he  lost  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars.  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  reappointed  to  his  vicarage,  but  died  soon  aiterwards,  in 
1662. 

Abating  some  of  the  imparities  of  Herrick,  we  can  fully  join  with  an 
able  critic  in  the  Bctroepective  Review  ^  in  prononncing  him  one  of  the  best 
of  Knglish  lyric  poets.    **  He  is  the  most  joyous  and  gladsome  of  bards ;  sing- 
ing like  the  grasshopper,  as  if  he  would  never  grow  old.    He  is  as  iVesh  as 
the  Spring,  as  blithe  as  the  Summer,  and  as  ripe  as  the  Autumn.  .  .  .    His 
poems  resemble  a  luxuriant  meadow,  full  of  king-cups  and  wild  flowers,  or  a 
July  firmament,  sparkling  with  a  myriad  of  stars.    His  fancy  fed  upon  all  the 
fiur  and  sweet  things  of  nature:  it  is  redolent  of  roses  and  jessamine;  it  is  as 
Vight  and  airy  as  the  thistle  down,  or  the  bubbles  which  laughing  boys  blow 
into  the  air,  vrhere  they  float  in  a  waving  line  of  beauty.'' 

TO   DAFFODILS. 

Fair  danbdiU(f  we  weepr  to  see 

You  Haste^way^  soon  / 
As  yet/the  eaHy-rinng  sun' 
Has  not/attain'd/iis  noon/ 
Stay,  stay/ 
Until^e  hasifening  day 

Has  run/ 
But  to  the  ev^n'song/; 
And,  haiAng  prayed  .4ogeifher,  we^ 
Will  go ^ith  youralong I  f 

We  have  short  time  to  stay,  as  you ; 

We  have  as  short  a  spring, 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay, 
As  you,  or  any  thing : 
We  die, 
^  As  your  hours  do ;  and  dry 

"   ^  Away 

Like  to  the  summer^s  rain, 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew, 
Ne'er  to  be  found  agun. 

TO    PRIMROSES,   FILLED   WITH   MORNING   DEW. 

Why  do  ye  weep,  sweet  babes  1    Can  tears 
Speak  grief  in  you, 
Who  were  but  bom 
Just  as  the  modest  moiii 
Teem'd  her  refreshing  dew  % 
Alas !  you  have  not  known  that  shower 

That  mars  a  flower;  • 


1  ToL  ▼.  pi«e  IM.   BmdtiM,T«towlulB  «*lMln>tIJtMwry 
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Nor  felt  th'  unkind 
Breath  of  a  blasting  wind; 
Nor  are  ye  worn  with  years; 

Or  warp'd,  as  we, 
Who  think  ft  strange  to  see 
Such  pretty  flowers,  like  to  orphans  yonng, 
To  speak  by  tears  before  ye  have  a  tongue. 

Speak,  whimpering  younglings ;  and  make  known 
•    The  reason  why 
Te  droop,  and  weep. 
Is  it  for  want  of  sleep ; 
Or  childish  lullaby? 
Or,  that  ye  have  not  seen  as  yet 
The  violet? 
Or  brought  a  kiss 
From  that  sweetheart  to  this? 
No,  no;  this  sorrow,  shown 

By  your  tears  shed, 
Would  have  this  lecture  read, 
•  That  things  of  greatest,  so  of  meanest  worth, 
Conceived  with  grief  are,  and  with  tears  brought  forth." 


TO   BLOSSOMS, 

Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree, 

Why  do  ye  &11  so  fast  ? 

Your  date  is  not  so  past. 
But  you  may  stay  yet  here  awhile 

To  blush  and  gently  smile, 
And  go  at  last. 

What,  were  ye  born  to  be 
An  hour  or  halTs  delight. 
And  so  to  bid  good-night? 

rris  pity  nature  brought  ye  forth 
Merely  to  show  your  worth. 
And  lose  you  quite. 

But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne*er  so  brave: 

And  aHer  they  Imve  shown  their  pride, 
Like  you,  awhile,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 


HOW   THE   HEART's-EABB   FIRST   CAME. 


Frolic  virgins  once  these  Jivere,  , 

Over-loving,  I^Ving  here ;  ^  . 

Being  here  their ^nas  denied,  i 

Ran  fo^  sweethearts  ^ad,^and  died.  i 

Love,  in\)ity  ^f  their^tears,      ^ 

And  tJieir  {oss  of  |;)Iooming^ears,  ' 

For  their  restless  here-spent  hours, 

Gave  them  heart'^-ease^tunrd  to  ^wers.  ^ 
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THE   CAFTITB   BEE,  OR  THE   LITTLE   FILCHER. 

As  Julia  once  f  slumbering:  lay, 

It  chanced  a  bee  did  ^  thltt  way. 

After  ^  deV.  or  (few-lik^  shower, 

To  tipple  jreebr  in  a  flower ; 

For  senile  rich  no\i^r  he  took  the  lip 

Of  Julia,  and  began  tisi^:      ^ 

Bdt  when  heVelt  he  Buck'd  from  thence 

Honey,  and  ii^A^  quint^ss^e,  \ 

He  drahk^  much  he  scaioe  could  stir ; 

So  Jnlia  took  the  pilferer : 

And  thVts  anrprised.  kM  fibbers  use, 

He  thus  began  himself  t'  excuse : 

Sweet  lahy-flowerl  I  never  brought 

Hither  tl)b  least^one  thieving  thought ; 

But  talohg  those  Wire  lip^of  yours 

For  son^e  fresh,  ibigrant,  ihscious  flowers, 

I  thought  ^  might  th^e  takeV  taste, 

Where  so^much  s^p  ran  atSvaste : 

Besides,  know  this,"'!  never"^  sting 

The  flowlBT  that  gives jne  nourishing; 

But  with  A  loss,  or  thanks,^o  ^ay 

For  honey  thatJ  bear  awa^. 

This  sauLhe  laid  his  little  scrip 

Of  honey  lore  her  ^adysmp ; 

And  ^Id  ^er,  as  somF  tears  did  fall, 

That,  that  he  t0(}k,  and  thatVas  all. 

At  which\ihe  smiled^  and  bcule  him  go 

And  take  \iis  bag;  but  thus  muc^  know 

When  next  he  came  a  piifei^g  so, 

He  should  ilom  her  rail  Ii^s  derive 

Honey  en<)ugh  to  filf  his  hive! 

THE   NIGHT   FIECE.^^0   JULIA. 

* 

Her  eyes  the  glow-worm  lend  thee, 
The  shooting  stars  attend  thee. 

And  the  elves  also, 

Whose  little  eyes  glow 
Like  spaikB  of  fire,  befriend  thee ! 

No  will-o^-th'-wisp  mislight  thee, 
Nor  snake  nor  slow-worm  bite  thee ; 

But  on,  on  thy  way. 

Not  making  a  stay. 
Since  ghost  there's  none  to  affiight  thee  1 

Let  not  the  dark  thee  cumber ; 
What  though  the  moon  does  slumber, 

The  stars  of  the  night 

Will  lend  thee  their  light. 
Like  tapers  clear  without  number  1 

Then  Julia,  let  me  woo  thee. 
Thus,  thus  to  come  unto  me : 

And,  when  I  shall  meet 

Thy  silvezy  feet 
My  soul  I'll  pour  into  thee! 
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THB    PRIMROSE. 

Ask  me  why  I  send  70a  here 

This  sweet  infanta  of  the  year  ? 

Ask  me  why  I  send  to  you 

This  primrose,  thus  bepearl'd  with  dewf 

I  will  whisper  to  your  ears, 

The  sweets  of  love  are  mix'd  with  teal^ 

Ask  me  why  this  flower  does  show 
So  yellow  green,  and  sickly  too  1 
Ask  me  why  the  stalk  is  weak 
And  bending,  yet  it  doth  not  break  1 
I  will  answer,  these  discoyer 
What  fainting  hopes  are  in  a  lover. 

UPON   A   CHILD   THAT   DIED, 

Here  she  lies,  a  pretty  bud, 
Lately  made  of  flesh  and  blood ; 
Who  as  soon  fell  fast  asleep 
As  her  little  eyes  did  peep. 
Give  her  strewings,  but  not  stir 
The  earth  that  lightly  covers  her  I 

EPITAPH   UPON   A   CHILD. 

Virgins  promised,  when  I  died. 
That  tliey  would,  each  primrose-tide. 
Duly  mom  and  evening  come. 
And  with  flowers  dress  my  tomb : 
Having  promised,  pay  your  debts. 
Maids,  and  here  strew  violets. 

UPON   A   MAID. 

Here  she  lies,  in  beds  of  spice, 
Fair  as  Eve  in  paradise ; 
For  her  beauty  it  was  such. 
Poets  oould  not  praise  too  much. 
Virgins,  come,  and  in  a  ring 
Her  supremest  requiem  sing; 
Then  depart,  but  see  ye  tread 
Lightly,  lightly  o'er  the  dead. 


CATHERINE  PHILIPS.    1631—1664. 

Mmi.  CATHxmiirx  Paiups  was  the  daughter  of  John  Fowler,  a  London 
merchant,  and  married,  when  quite  young,  James  Philips,  a  gentleman  of 
Cardiganshire.  Her  devotion  to  the  Musee  showed  itself  it  a  very  early  age, 
and  she  wrote  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Orinda.  She  continued  to  write 
aAer  her  marriage ;  though  tliis  did  not  prevent  bor  iiam  discharging,  in  a 
most  exemplary  manner,  the  duties  of  domestic  life.  Her  poems,  which 
had  been  dispersed  among  her  friends  in  manuscript,  were  first  printed  with- 
out her  knowledge  or  consent    She  was  veiy  much  ettaemed  by  her  con- 
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icmpoiaries  :  Jeremy  Taylor  addressed  to  her  his  «MaeMire«  and  Qflloaa  of 
Frieadabip,**  and  Cowley  wrote  an  ode  on  her  death.    She  died  of  the  mriaU 
pax,  June  22,  1664,  aged  thirty-three. 

AGAINST  PLEASURE. 

There^s  no  such  thing  as  pleasure  heTe» 

Tis  all  a  perfect  cheat, 
Which  does  but  shine  flmd  disappear, 

Wboae  charm  is  but  deceit; 
The  empty  bribe  of  yielding  sonUi 
Which  first  betrays,  and  then  controlsi 

lis  true,  it  looks  at  distance  fair, 

But  if  we  do  approach, 
The  fruit  of  Sodom  will  impair, 

And  perish  at  a  touch ; 
It  being  than  in  fimcy  less, 
And  we  expect  more  than  possess. 

For  by  our  pleasures  we  are  cloy'd, 

And  so  desire  is  done ; 
Or  else,  like  rivers,  they  make  wide 

The  channels  where  they  run : 
And  either  way  true  bliss  destroys, 
Making  us  narrow,  or  oar  joys. 

We  covet  pleasure  easily, 

But  ne*er  true  bliss  possess ; 
For  many  things  must  make  it  be, 

But  one  may  make  it  less. 
Nay,  were  our  state  as  we  could  choose  it, 
rTwoold  be  consumed  by  fear  to  lose  it 

What  art  thou  then,  thou  winged  air, 

More  weak  and  swift  than  &me  9 
Whose  next  successor  is  despair, 

And  its  attendant  shama 
The  experienced  prince  then  reason  had. 
Who  said  of  pleasure,  ^  It  is  mad." 

TO   MT   ANTBNOR.* 

My  dear  Autenor,  now  give  o*er,— 

For  my  sake  talk  of  graves  no  more , 

I>eath  is  not  in  our  power  to  gain, 

And  is  both  wish'd  and  fear'd  in  vain. 

Let's  be  as  angry  as  we  will, 

Grief  sooner  may  distract  than  kill, 

And  the  unhappy  often  prove 

Death  is  as  coy  a  thing  as  love. 

Those  whose  own  sword  their  death  did  give, 

Afraid  were,  or  ashamed,  to  live; 


1  Tlila  was  the  SetlUoiM  mum  vnder  which  the  addresMd  bar  hMbuid,  wtow  . 

darlag  the  dvU  war.   The  above  poem  waa  wrtttca  Manii  14  i§»%  to  dnar  Mb  vfca 
kad  riaeaed  hfan,  Pivvtdenoa  would  da  to  too. 
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And  hj  an  act  so  despertlte, 
IKd  poorly  ran  away  from  fate ; 
Tis  brarer  much  t'  outride  the  storm, 
Endure  its  rage,  and  sban  its  harm ; 
Affliction  nobly  undergone, 
More  greamess  shows  than  having  none. 
But  yet  the  wheel,  in  turning  round, 
At  last  may  lift  us  from  the  grounds 
And  when  our  fbrmne's  most  serere, 
The  less  we  have  the  less  we  fear. 
And  why  should  we  that  grief  permit, 
Which  cannot  mend  nor  shorten  h? 
Let's  wait  for  a  succeeding  good, 
Woes  have  their  ebb  as  well  as  flood : 
And  since  the  parliament  have  rescued  yon, 
Believe  that  Providence  will  do  so  too. 


JEREMY  TAYLOR.     1602- -1667. 


JsmsMT  Tatlob,  who,  for   learning,  eloquence,  imagination,  and  piety, 
stands  among  the  first  of  English  divines,  was  the  son  of  a  barber  in  Cam- 
bridge.   He  was  bom  about  the  year  1602,  and  at  the  age  of  tliirteen  entered 
the  university  of  liis  native  place.    A  short  time  after  taking  his  degree,  he 
was  elected,  by  the  interest  of  Archbishop  Laud,  fellow  of  All-Souls  College 
Oxford.    He  became  chaplain  to  Laud,  who  procured  for  him  the  rectory  of 
Uppington  in  Rutlandshire,  where  he  settled  in  1640.     In  1642,  he  was  cre- 
ated J),  J),  at  Oxford.    In  1644,  while  accompanying  the  royal  army  as  chap- 
Iain,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  in  the  battle  fought 
before  the  castle  of  Cardigan,  in  Wales.    Being  soon  released,  he  resolved  to 
continue  in  Wales,  and,  having  established  a  school  in  the  county  of  Caeimar- 
tfaen,  he  there  waited  calmly  the  issue  of  events.    In  his  own  felicitous  style, 
he  gives  the  following   picturesque  account  of  his   retirement:     *(In  the 
great  storm  which  dashed  the  vessel  of  the  church  all  in  pieces,  I  had  been 
cast  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and,  in  a  little  boat,  thought  to  have  enjoyed  that 
rest  and  quiemess  which  in  England^  in  a  far  greater,  I  could  not  hope  Sat. 
Here  I  cast  anchor,  and  thinking  to  ride  safely,  the  storm  followed  me  widi 
so  impetuous  violence,  that  it  broke  a  cable,  and  I  lost  my  anchor:  and,  but 
that  He  that  stilleth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  the  noise  of  his  waves,  and  the 
madness  of  the  people,  had  provided  a  plank  for  me,  I  had  been  lost  to  all 
the  c^portimities  of  content  or  study :  but  I  know  not  whether  I  have  been 
preserved  more  by  the  courtesies  of  my  friends,  or  the  gentleness  and  mercies 
of  a  noble  enemy."* 

After  continuing  some  years  in  this  solitude,  he  lost  his  three  sons  in  the 
short  space  of  two  or  three  months.  This  most  afflicting  oalamity  caused  him 
to  go  to  London,  where  he  administered,  though  in  oircumstances  of  great 
danger,  to  a  private  congregation  of  loyalists.  At  the  Restoration  he  was 
made  ^shop  of  Down  and  Connor,  in  Ireland,  and  subsequently  was  elected 
vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  which  office  he  retained  to  his 
death,  1667. 

The  writings  of  Bishop  Taylor,  which  are  numerous,  are  all  of  a  theologh 
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cal  eliarajcter.     His  greatest  work,  perhaps,  is  his  "Liberty  of  Prophesying.* 
Bj  prophesying,  he  means  preaching  or  expounding.     The  object  of  this  is  to 
sho-w  the  imreaabnableness  of  prescribing  to  other  men^s  fiitth,  and  the  ini* 
quity  of  persecuting  for  difference  of  opinion.    It  has  been  justly  described 
aa^  "  perhaps  of  all  Taylor's  writings,  that  whioh  shows  him  furthest  in  ad- 
r«noe  Off  the  age  in  which  ha  lived,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  in  which 
be  had  been  reared ;  as  the  first  distinct  and  avowed  defence  of  toleration 
which  had  been  ventured  on  in  England,  perhaps  in  Christendom."   7!1ie  most 
popular,  however,  of  his  works  is  his  "  Rule  and  Exercise  of  Holy  Living 
and  Dying,**  which  contains  numerous  passages  of  singular  beauty  and  truth. 
A  writer  in  the  Edinlnirgh  Review  remarks,  that  in  one  of  Taylor's  ^  prose 
i(.»Iios,  there  is  more  fine  fiincy  and  original  imagery — more  brilliant  concep- 
tions and  glowing  expressious—more  new  figures  and  new  application  of  old 
fi;£iirc«, — more,  in  short,  of  the  body  and  soul  of  poetry,  than  in  all  the  odes 
and  epics  that  have  since  been  produced  in  Europe.*!   This  is  rather  extrava- 
gant ;  but  the  enoomium  passed  upon  his  writings  bl  Dr.  Rust,  in  his  funeml 
sermon,  is  roost  richly  deserved :  •*Tliey  will,"  says  ue,  «be  fiunous  to  all  suc-r 
ceeding  generations  for  their  greatness  of  wit,  and  profoundness  of  judgmeiiu 
and  ricimess  of  fiincy,  and  clearness  of  expression,  and  copiousness  of  inveip 
lion,  and  general  usefblness  to  all  the  purposes  of  a  Christian.*'  ^ 

ON   PRAYER. 

Prayer  is  an  action  of  likeness  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of 
gentleness  and  dove-like  simplicity ;  an  imitation  of  the  holy 
Jesus,  whose  spirit  is  meek,  up  to  the  greatness  of  the  higgest 
example ;  and  a  conformity  to  God,  whose  anger  is  always  just, 
and  marches  slowly,  and  is  without  transportation,  and  often  hin- 
dered, and  never  hasty,  and  is  full  of  mercy.  Prayer  is  the  peace 
ai  our  spirit,  the  stillness  of  our  thoughts,  the  evenness  of  recol* 
lection,  the  seat  of  meditation,  the  rest  of  our  cares,  and  the  calm 
of  our  tempest ;  prayer  is  the  issue  of  a  quiet  mind,  of  untroubled 
thou^ts,  it  is  the  daughter  of  charity,  and  the  sister  of  meekness ; 
and  he  that  prays  to  God  with  an  angry,  that  is,  with  a  troubled 
and  discomposed  spirit,  is  like  him  that  retires  into  a  battle  to 
iLeditate,  and  sets  up  his  closet  in  the  out-quarters  of  an  army, 
and  chooses  a  frontier  garrison  to  be  wise  in.  Anger  is  a  perfect 
alienation  of  the  mind  from  prayer,  and  therefore  is  contrary  to 
that  attention,  which  presents  our  prayers  in  a  right  line  to  Uod. 
For  so  have  I  seen  a  lark  rising  from  his  bed  of  grass,  and  soar- 
ing upwards,  singing  as  he  rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to  heaven,  and 
dimb  above  the  clouds ;  but  the  poor  bird  was  beaten  back  with 
(he  loud  sighings  of  an  eastern  wind,  and  his  motion  made  irregu- 
lar and  inconstant,  descending  more  at  every  breath  of  the  tem- 
pest than  it  could  recover  by  tne  libration  and  frequent  weighing 
of  his  wings ;  till  the  little  creature  was  forced  to  sit  down  and 


1  Ttebc^edHkm  oftali  works  l« thMt by  Btalwp  Hcbcr,  Mwtth  a  U*  o(  th*  Aaftbor.MMl  • 
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pant,  and  stay  till  the  storm  was  over ;  and  then  it  made  a  pros- 
perous flight,  and  did  rise  and  sing  as  if  it  had  learned  music  and 
motion  from  an  angel,  as  he  passed  sometimes  through  the  air 
ahout  his  ministries  here  below :  so  is  the  prayer  of  a  good  man  r 
when  his  afiairs  have  required  business,  and  his  business  was 
matter  of  discipline,  and  his  discipline  was  to  pass  upon  a  sinning- 
person,  or  had  a  design  of  charity,  his  duty  met  with  the  infirmi- 
ties of  a  man,  and  anger  was  its  instrument,  and  the  instrument 
became  stronger  than  the  prime  agent,  and  raised  a  tempest,  and 
overruled  the  man;  and  then  his  prayer  was  broken,  and  his 
thoughts  were  troubled,  and  his  words  went  up  towards  a  cloud, 
and  his  thoughts  pulled  them  back  again,  and  made  them  without 
intention,  ana  the  good  man  sighs  for  his  infirmity,  but  must  be 
content  to  lose  the  prayer,  and  he  must  recover  it  when  his  anger 
is  removed,  and  his  spirit  is  becalmed,  made  even  as  the  brow  of 
Jesus,  and  smooth  like  the  heart  of  Qod ;  and  then  it  ascends  to 
heaven  upon  the  wings  of  the  holy  dove,  and  dwells  with  Grod, 
till  it  returns,  like  the  useful  bee,  loaden  with  a  blessing  and  the 
dew  of  heaven. 

ON   TOLERATION. 

Any  zeal  is  proper  for  religion  but  the  zeal  of  the  sword  &nd 
the  zeal  of  anger :  this  is  fhe  bittemeBB  of  zeal^  and  it  is  a  certain 
temptation  to  every  man  against  his  duty ;  for  if  the  sword  turns 
preacher,  and  dictates  propositions  by  empire  instead  of  argu- 
ments, and  engraves  them  in  men's  hearts  with  a  poniard,  that  it 
shall  be  death  to  believe  what  I  innocently  and  ignorantly  am 
persuaded  of,  it  must  needs  be  unsafe  to  try  the  spirits,  to  try  all 
things,  to  make  inouiry ;  and,  yet,  without  this  liberty,  no  man 
can  justify  himself  oefore  God  or  man,  nor  confidently  say  that 
his  religion  is  best.  This  is  inordination  of  zecd;  for  Christ,  by 
reproving  St,  Peter  drawing  his  sword  even  in  the  cause  of  Christ, 
for  his  sacred  and  yet  injured  person,  teaches  us  not  to  use  the 
sword,  though  in  the  cause  of  God,  or  for  God  himself. 

When  Abraham  sat  at  his  tent  door,  according  to  his  custom, 
waiting  to  entertain  strangers,  he  espied  an  old  man,  stooping  and 
leaning  on  his  stafi)  weary  with  age  and  travail,  coming  towards 
him,  who  i^-as  a  hundred  years  of  age.  He  received  him  kindly, 
washed  his  feet,  provided  supper,  caused  him  to  sit  down ;  but 
observing  that  the  old  man  eat,  and  prayed  not,  nor  begged  for  a 
blessing  on  his  meat,  he  asked  him  why  he  did  not  worship  the 
Qod  of  heaven.  The  old  roan  told  him  that  he  worshipped  the 
fire  only,  and  acknowledged  no  other  Grod.  At  which  answer 
Abraham  grew  so  zealously  angry,  that  he  thrust  the  old  man  out 
of  his  tent,  and  exposed  him  to  all  the  evils  of  the  night,  and  an 
unguarded  condition.     When  the  old  man  was  gone,  Qod  called 
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to  Abraham,  and  asked  him  wliere  the  stranger  was.  He  re- 
plied, I  thrust  him  away  because  he  did  not  worship  thee.  God 
answered  him,  I  have  sufiered  him  these  hundred  years,  although 
jie  dishoDored  me ;  and.couldst  Qot  thou  endure  hun  one  night? 

ON   CONTENT. 

Since  all  the  evil  in  the  world  consists  in  the  disagreeing  be- 
tween the  object  and  the  appetite,  as  when  a  man  hath  what  he 
desires  not,  or  desires  what  he  hath  not,  or  desires  amiss,  he  that 
composes  his  spirit  to  the  present  accident  hath  variety  of  instances 
for  his  virtue,  but  none  to  trouble  him,  because  his  desires  enlarge 
not  beyond  his  present  fortune :  and  a  wise  man  is  placed  in  the 
variety  of  chances,  like  the  nave  or  centre  of  a  wheel  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  circumvolutions  and  changes  of  posture,  without  violence 
or  change,  save  that  it  turns  gently  in  compliance  with  its  changed 
parts,  and  is  indifferent  which  part  is  up,  and  which  is  down ;  for 
there  is  some  virtue  or  other  to  be  exercised  whatever  happens—* 
either  patience  or  thanksgiving,  love  or  fear,  moderation  or  hu- 
mility, charity  or  contentedness. 

It  conduces  much  to  our  content,  if  we  pass  by  those  things 
which  happen  to  our  trouble,  and  consider  that  which  is  pleasing 
and  prosperous ;  that,  by  the  representation  of  the  better,  the  worse 
may  be  blotted  out. 

It  may  be  thou  art  entered  into  the  cloud  which  will  bring  a 
gentle  shower  to  refresh  thy  sorrows. 

I  am  fallen  into  the  hands  of  publicans  and  seauestrators,  and 
they  have  taken  aU  from  me :  what  now  ?  let  me  lode  about  me. 
They  have  left  me  the  sun  and  moon,  fire  and  water,  a  loving  wife« 
and  many  friends  to  pity  me,  and  some  to  relieve  me,  and  I  can 
still  discourse ;  and,  unless  I  list,  they  have  not  taken  away  my 
merry  countenance,  and  my  cheerful  spirit,  and  a  good  conscience ; 
they  still  have  left  me  the  providence  of  Qod,  and  all  the  promises 
of  the  Gospel,  and  my  religion,  and  my  hopes  of  heaven,  and  my 
ch&rity  to  them  too :  and  still  I  sleep  and  digest,  I  eat  and  drink, 
I  read  and  meditate,  I  can  walk  in  my  neighbor's  pleasant  fields,^ 

1  Vet  BRtiure't  ehannB,  the  hUla  and  woodi^ 
Tlw  tweepteg  tbIm,  and  tMinlof  llooda^ 
Are  tna  alike  to  aU.— Bvava. 

I  care  not  Fortone,  what  yoa  me  deay, 

Toa  cBf  not  rob  me  of  free  nature'*  grace, 
Too  cannot  shut  Uie  wlndowe  of  the  aky, 

Throngta  which  Aorora  shows  her  brightentng  teoe. 
Ton  cannot  har  my  constant  fbeC  to  trace 

The  woods  and  lawns  by  living  stream  at  e?e; 
Jjet  healtb  my  nenre*  and  finer  fibres  brace, 
AJid  I  their  toys  to  tlw  great  children  leave; 
Of  tuiey,  reesou,  rlriu*^  naogtat  can  me  bereave.— Tnoaiaoa. 
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and  see  the  varieties  of  natural  beauties,  and  delight  in  all  that  in 
which  God  delights,  that  is,  in  virtue  and  wisdom,  in  the  airhole 
creation,  and  in  God  himself. 

ON   C0VET0U8NB8S. 

Covetousness  swells  the  principal  to  no  purpose,  and  lessens 
the  use  to  all  purposes ;  disturbing  the  order  of  nature,  and  the 
designs  of  God ;  making  money  not  to  be  the  instrument  of  ex- 
change or  charity,  nor  com  to  feed  himself  or  the  poor,  nor  wool 
to  clothe  himself  or  his  brother,  nor  wine  to  refresh  the  sadness  of 
the  afflicted,  nor  oil  to  make  his  own  countenance  cheerful ;  but 
all  these  to  look  upon,  and  to  tell  over,  and  to  take  accounts  by, 
and  make  himself  considerable,  and  wondered  at  by  fools,  that 
while  he  lives  he  may  be  called  rich,  and  when  he  dies  may  be 
accounted  miserable.     It  teaches  men  to  be  cruel  and  crafty ;  in- 
dostrious  and  evil;  full  of  care  and  malice ;  and,  aAer  all  this,  it  is 
for  no  good  to  itself,  for  it  dares  not  spend  those  heaps  of  treasure 
which  it  snatched. 

ADVERSITY.* 

All  is  well  as  long  as  the  sun  shines,  and  the  fair  breath  of 
heaven  gently  wafts  us  to  our  own  purposes.  But  if  you  will 
try  the  excellency,  and  feel  the  work  of  faith,  place  the  man  in  a 
persecution ;  let  him  ride  in  a  storm,  let  his  bones  be  broken  with 
sorrow,  and  his  eyes  loosened  with  sickness,  let  his  bread  be  dipped 
with  tears,  and  all  the  daughters  of  music  be  brought  low ;  let  us 
come  to  sit  upon  the  margin  of  our  grave,  and  let  a  tyrant  lean 
hard  upon  our  fortunes,  and  dwell  upon  our  wrong ;  let  the  storm 
arise,  and  the  keels  toss  till  the  cordage  crack,  or  that  all  our 
hopes  bulge  under  us,  and  descend  into  the  hollowness  of  sad  mis- 
fortunes. 

1  In  the  reproof  or  ehuiM 

Un  the  tru«  proof  of  men.    The  ae*  bdnf  emooth, 
How  ouuiy  Bhallotr  banble  boat*  dare  aaU 
Upon  ber  patient  breast,  makins  their  way 
With  thoee  of  nobler  balk  I 
Bat  let  the  mttan  Boreaa  once  enrage 
The  gentle  Thetb,  and  anon,  behold. 
The  strong^bb'd  bark  throng  Uqnkl  moontalna  ontu^ 
Bounding  between  the  two  moist  elements. 
Like  Pcraens'  horse :  whore's  then  Uie  sancy  boat. 
Whose  wcak-untlmber'd  aides  but  even  now 
Co-r!Tan*d  greatticas  r-<>Tu>ix.vs  ako  CnxaainA. 
lee  Boeon's  beantUtil  **  EMay  on  Adversity,**  where  he  say*— 

"But  t6  apeak  In  a  mean,  the  virtue  of  prosperity  Is  temperance,  the  virtae  of  advenfty  is  Ibrtl- 
tnde,  whldi  In  morale  la  the  more  herolcal  virtue.  Prosperity  la  the  btecelng  of  the  <Md  Teataaaenti 
Advetelty  Is  the  blessing  of  the  New,  whloh  earrfeth  the  greater  benedletton,  and  the  dearei  rsvela* 
tkmofOod'aftiTor.  Tet  even  in  the  Old  "rMtament,  If  yon  listen  to  Davld*e  harp,  yon  aban  haaraa 
ly  hearse-Uke  airs  as  carols.** 
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ON  TftK  hisbhibs  of  a  man's  life. 

How  few  men  in  the  world  are  prosperous  !     What  an  infinite 
number  of  slaves  and  beggars,  of  persecuted  and  oppressed  peo- 
ple, fill  aU  comers  of  the  earth  with  groans,  and  heaven  itself  with 
weeping,  prayers  and  sad  remembrances !     If  we  could,  from  one 
of  the  IwLtllements  of  heaven,  espy  how  many  men  and  women  at 
this  time  lie  fainting  and  dying  for  want  of  bread ;  how  many 
young"  men  are  hewn  down  by  the  sword  of  war ;  how  many 
poor  orphans  are  now  weeping  over  the  graves  of  their  father,  by 
whose  life  they  were  enabled  to  eat ;  if  we  could  but  hear  how 
mariners  and  passengers  are  at  this  present  in  a  storm,  and  shriek 
oat  because  their  keel  dashes  against  a  rock  or  bulges  under  them : 
how  many  people  there  are  that  weep  with  want,  and  are  mad 
with  oppression,  or  are  desperate  by  too  quick  a  sense  of  constant 
infelicity;  in  all  reason  we  should  be  glad  to  be  out  of  the  noise 
and  participation  of  so  many  evils.    This  is  a  place  of  sorrows  and 
tears,  of  so  gieat  evils  and  a  constant  calamity :  let  us  remove 
from  hence,  at  least,  in  afllections  and  preparation  of  mind. 

THE    PAWN   AND   PR0ORE88   OF   REASON. 

Some  are  called  cU  age  at  fourteen,  some  at  one-and-twenty, 

some  never;  but  all  men  late  enough ;  for  the  life  of  a  man  comes 

upon  him  slowly  and  insensibly.   But  as  w^hen  the  sun  approaches 

towards  the  gates  of  the  morning,  he  first  opens  a  little  eye  of 

heaven,  and  sends  a"way  the  spirits  of  darkness,  and  gives  light 

to  a  cock,  and  calls  up  the  lark  to  matins,  and  by-and-by  gilds  the 

fringes  of  a  cloud,  and  peeps  over  the  eastern  hills,  thrusting  out 

his  golden  horns,  like  those  which  decked  the  brows  of  Moses 

when  he  was  forced  to  wear  a  veil,  because  himself  had  seen  the 

face  of  Grod  ;  and  still,  while  a  man  tells  the  story,  the  sun  gets  up 

higher,  till  he  shows  a  fair  face  and  a  full  light,  and  then  he  shines 

one  whole  day,  under  a  cloud  often,  and  sometimes  weeping  great 

and  little  showers,  and  sets  quickly ;  so  is  a  man's  reason  and  his 

life. 

WHAT   IS   LIFE? 

It  is  a  mighty  change  that  is  made  by  the  death  of  every  per- 
son, and  it  is  visible  to  us  who  are  alive.  Reckon  but  from  the 
sprightfuiness  of  youth  and  the  fair  cheeks  and  full  eyes  of  child- 
hood, from  the  vigorousness  and  strong  flexure  of  the  joints  of 
five-and-twenty,  to  the  hollowness  and  dead  paleness,  to  the  loath- 
someness and  horror  of  a  three  days'  burial,  and  we  shall  perceive 
the  distance  to  be  very  great  and  very  strange.  But  so  have  I 
seen  a  rose  newly  springing  from  the  clefts  of  its  hood,  and  at  finit  . 
it  was  fair  as  the  morning,  and  full  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  as  the 
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Iamb's  fleece;  but  wHen  tbe  ruder  breath  had  forced  open  its 
virgin  modesty,  and  dismantled  its  too  youthful  and  unripe  retire- 
ments, it  began  to  put  on  darkness  and  to  decline  to  softness  and 
the  symptoms  of  a  sickly  age ;  it  bowed  the  head  and  broke  its 
stalk,  and  at  night,  having  lost  some  of  its  leaves,  and  all  its  beauty, 
it  fell  into  the  portion  of  weeds  and  out-worn  faces.  So  does  the 
fairest  beauty  change,  and  it  will  be  as  bad  with  you  and  me  ;  and 
then  what  servants  shall  we  have  to  wait  upon  us  in  the  grave  ? 
What  friends  to  visit  us  ?  What  officious  people  to  cleanse  away 
the  moist  and  unwholesome  cloud  reflected  upon  our  faces  from 
the  sides  of  the  weeping  vaults,  which  are  the  longest  weepers  for 
our  funerals  T 

A  man  may  read  a  sermon,  the  best  and  most  passionate  that 
ever  man  preached,  if  he  shall  but  enter  into  the  sepulchres  of 
kings.    In  the  same  Escurial  where  the  Spanish  princes  live  in 
greatness  and  power,  and  decree  war  or  peace,  they  have  wisely 
placed  a  cemetery  where  their  ashes  and  their  glory  shall  sleep  till 
time  shall  be  no  more:  and  where  our  kings  have  been  crowned, 
their  ancestors  lie  interred,  and  they  must  walk  over  their  grand- 
sire's  head  to  take  his  crown.    There  is  an  acre  sown  with  ro3rBl 
seed,  the  copy  of  the  greatest  change  from  rich  to  naked,  from 
ceiled  roofs  to  arched  coffins,  from  living  like  gods  to  die  like  men. 
There  is  enough  to  cool  the  flames  of  lust,  to  abate  the  heights  of 
pride,  to  appease  the  itch  of  covetous  desires,  to  sully  and  dash 
out  the  dissembling  colors  of  a  lustful,  artificial,  and  imaginary 
beauty.    There  the  warlike  and  the  peaceful,  the  fortunate  ana 
the  miserable,  the  beloved  and  the  despised  princes,  minerle  their 
dust,  and  pay  down  their  symbol  of  mortality,  and  tell  all  the  world 
that  when  we  die,  our  ashes  shall  be  equal  to  kings,  and  our  ac- 
counts easier,  and  our  pains  for  our  crimes  shall  be  less.    To  my 
apprehension,  it  is  a  sad  record  which  is  left  by  Athenaeus  con- 
cerning Ninus  the  great  Assyrian  monarch,  whose  liii^  and  death 
is  summed  up  in  these  words :  **  Ninus  the  Assyrian  had  an  ocean 
of  gold,  and  other  riches  more  than  the  sand  in  the  Caspian  sea; 
he  never  saw  the  stars,  and  perhaps  he  never  desired  it;  he  never 
stirred  up  the  holy  fire  among  the  Magi,  nor  touched  his  god 
w^ith  the  sacred  rod  according  to  the  laws :  he  never  oflered  sacri- 
fice, nor  worshipped  the  deity,  nor  administered  justice,  nor  spake 
to  the  people ;  nor  numbered  them ;  but  he  was  most  valiant  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  having  mingled  his  wines,  he  threw  the  rest, 
upon  the  stones.     This  man  is  dead,  behold  his  sepulchre,  and 
now  hear  where  Ninus  is.     Sometime  I  was  Ninus,  and  drew  the 
oreath  of  a  living  man,  but  now  am  nothing  but  clay.     I  have 
nothing  but  what  I  did  eat,  and  what  I  served  to  myself  in  lust  is 
all  my  portion :  the  wealth  with  which  I  was  blessed,  my  enemies 
meeting  together  shall  carry  away,  as  the  mad  Thyades  carry  a 
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raw  goat.  I  am  gone  to  hell ;  and  when  I  went  thither,  I  neither 
carried  gofd,  nor  horse,  nor  silver  chariot.  I,  that  wore  a  mitre, 
am  now  a  little  heap  of  dust."* 


y       ^r. 


ABRAHAM  COWLEY.     1618— 16G7. 

ABrnxSAM  CowLZT  is  the  first,  in  order  of  time,  of  the  list  of  English  poets 

\irho9e  works  were  edited,  and  whose  lives  were  written  by  Doctor  Johnson. 

He  vras  bom  in  London  in  1618.     His  father,  who  was  a  grocer  by  trade, 

died  before  bis  birth ;  but  his  mother  succeeded  in  procuring  his  admission 

into  Westminster  School  as  a  king's  scholar,  where  he  became  distinguished 

ibr  correct  classical  scholarship.     He  very  early  imbibed  a  taste  for  poetry — 

it  is  said  from  Spenser's  Faerie  Qnceno  being  tlurown  in  his  way ;  *and  in  his 

sixteenth  year  he  published  a  collection  of  verses  under  the  appropriate  title 

of  JVxfica/ £&mof7M.     In  1636  he  was  elected  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College, 

Cambridge,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  1643,  when'he  removed  to  Oz- 

fbrd.    From  this  time  he  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  royal  cause,  and  was 

employed  on  some  missions  of  trust;  and  when,  in  tlie  progress  of  the  civil 

war,  the  queen  was  compelled  to  quit  the  kingdom,  Cowley  accompanied  her 

10  Fiance,  and  was  of  material  assbtance  to  her,  in  managing  tlie  secret  oor^ 

rea^ndence  between  herself  and  her  royal  consort. 

In  1656  he  returned  to  England,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  published  an 
edition  of  his  poems,  containing  most  of  those  which  now  appear  in  his 
w^orka.  When  the  Restoration  came,  he  naturally  looked  for  some  reward 
lor  his  long  services  in  the  royal  cause.  But  alas  1  "  how  wretched  is  that 
poor  man  tliat  hangs  on  princes'  favors."  Cowley  was  destined  to  much  bit- 
ter disappointment  At  length  he  obtained  the  lease  of  a  farm  at  Chertsey, 
by  which  his  income  was  raised  to  about  £300  a  year.  But  he  did  not  live 
long  to  enjoy  his  retirement ;  ibr,  taking  a  severe  cold  and  fever  by  exposure, 
he  died  on  July  28,  1667. 

At  the  time  of  his  Aeath,  Cowley  certainly  ranked  as  the  first  poet  in  Eng- 
land, though  the  Comus  of  Milton  and  some  of  his  exquisite  minor  poems 
had  been  published  nearly  thirty  years  before.  But  what  could  be  expected 
of  an  E^e  th«t  Avas  stamped  wi^  the  licentiousness  of  such  a  court  as  that  of 
Charles  II.?  Still,  though  Cowlcy  has  nothing  of  the  reputation  he  once  had, 
he  has  sufficient  merit  to  give  him  a  considerable  rank  among  British  poets. 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  **  It  may  be  affirmed  that  he  brought  to  his  poetic  labors  a 
mind  replete  with  learning,  and  that  his  pages  are  embellished  with  all  the 
ornaments  which  books  could  supply ;  tliat  he  was  the  first  who  imparted  to 
English  numbers  the  enthusiasm  of  the  greater  ode,  and  the  gayety  of  the  less; 
and  that  ho  was  equally  quahfied  for  sprightly  sallies  and  for  lofty  flights." 
His  poetical  works  are  divided  into  four  parts — »*  Miscellanies,'*  «  Love  Verses,"* 
*' Pindaric  Oies,"  and  the  «Davidies,  a  heroical  poem  of  the  Troubles  of 
DaviJ,"    Of  all  these  liis  Anacreontics  are  the  most  natural  and  pleasing.^ 


1  "He  who  wrote  In  this  manner  rIm  wore  a  mitre,  and  Is  now  a  heap  of  diut;  bat  when  the  name 
oTJemny  Taylor  la  no  longer  remembered  wlUi  reverenoei  genius  wIU  have  become  a  mockery,  and 
yWiw  an  emplT  shade  I*'— lluiitf. 

I  n«  beat  edition  of  Cowley  U  that  by  Bishop  Hard.  In  three  volumes:  read  also,  J<Aasoa>s  lift 
of  Oowtey  in  hla  **  Urea  of  the  Bddab  Vocta.** 

r 
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A  migh'ly  pain^to  lovje\it  is^j^ 

And  'lii  a  painvthat  pain  \^o  missj 

But,  of^  all  painsV  the  greatest  paid 

It  isUo  love^but  Lovd^in  vainS 

Virtue  now  taoi^  nol^le  <blood). 

Nor  wit/ by  lovfets  unflerstoodJ 

Gold  *  alone  yloes  passion  move! 

Gold  monopolizes^love  1 

A  curse  ou  her  and  on  the  man 

Who  tliis  traffic  first  began! 

A  curse  on  him  who  found  the  ore ! 

A  curse  on  him  who  digg'd  tlie  store! 

A  curse  on  him  who  did  refine  it! ^ 

A  curse  on  him  who  first  did  coin  it!  % 

A  curse,  all  curses  else  above, 

On  him  who  used  it  first  in  love! 

Gold  begets  in  brethren  hate ; 

Gold,  in  families,  debate ; 

Gold  does  firiendship  separate; 

Gold  does  civil  wars  create. 

These  the  smallest  harms  of  it; 

Gold,  alas!  does  love  bcgcL 

V 

THE   OEASSHOPPBR.      **^ 

Happy.insect !  what  can^e    , 
In  happiness  jfompared  lo  thee  ?  ^ 
Fed  with  nourishment  ttivine,   ^ 
llie  dew^moming's  gentle  wine!  ^ 
Nature  vfaitsuifcn  thee  .still,  ,    . 
And  th^  verdaht  cup  dtfbs^;^ 
Tis  fiird  wherever  tliou  dost  tread^ 
Nature's  self's  thy  Ganymede. 
Thou  dost  drink,  and  dance,  and  sing» 
Happier  than  the  happiest  king! 
All  the  fields  which  diou  dost  see, 
All  the  plants  belong  to  tliee ; 
All  that  summer  hours  produce 
Fertile  made  with  early  juice. 
Man  for  tliee  does  sow  and  plough; 
Farmer  he,  and  landlord  thou ! 
Thou  dost  innocently  joy ; 
Nor  does  thy  luxury  destroy. 
The  shepherd  gladly  hearedi  diee, 
More  liarmonious  than  he. 
Thee  country  liinds  with  gladness  hear 
!  Prophet  of  the  ripen'd  year! 

Thee  Phoebus  loves,  and  does  inspire; 

Phoebus  is  himself  thy  sire. 

To  thee,  of  all  tilings  upon  eartli, 

Life  is  no  longer  than  tliy  mirth. 

Happy  insect!  happy  thou, 

Dost  neither  age  nor  winter  know ; 
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But  when  thou'st  dmxik,  and  danced,  and  sung 

Thy  fill,  the  flowery  leaves  among, 

(Yoluptuoufl  and  wise  withal, 

Epicurean  animal !) 

Sated  with  thy  summer  feast, 

Thou  redr'st  to  endless  rest 

The  following  are  four  stanzas  of  one  of  his  best  pieces,  entitled 

HTMN   TO   LIGHT.    ./^ 

HaU!  akive  Natdie's  watcAfiil  Ufedmd  ttoalth! 
Her  joy,Vher  orfaament,^nd  wealth! 
•^       Hail  toVtby  husband,  Heat,^and  thee  ^        i  ■  i 

Thou  the  world's  beaikeous  bride^  the  lusty  bridegroom  heP 

Say,  fiomVhatgolL  quiVer.  of  (the  sky  | , 
Do  aUJthyWinked  aWpws  flV'»"      ^       ^      ^ 
'  SwiAndss'and  rowfer  oy  birtB^i*  thine'^ 
From  th3f  great  Sire  l^y  corriej^thy  Sire)  the  Word 'Divine. » 

Thou  iri  th^  XQOon's  bright  chariot^  |>rou(nand  gay,*) 
Dost  thy^^ght  wood  bf  stars  ^survey,' 
And  all  [the  yea^  tiost  with^theo  bring  '  ^ 

Of  thousand  flowery,  lights  thine  own  VNtftumal  spring. 

Thou,  ScytHtan^like,  Host  roundly  lands ^bove 

The  Sun^4  V^^  tentYor  evferimove/ 

And  $till|  as  thouUn  ponip>aost  go,  N 

^e  shimng  pag^aiAs  of  Uhe  woild!^  attend  |hy  showj 

Cowley's  prose  essays  are  much  better  than  his  poetry.  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
.  speaking  of  them,  aays,  <*  His  thougHts  are  natural,  and  his  style  has  a  smooth 
and  placid  equability,  which  has  never  yet  obtained  its  due  commendation. 
Nothing  is  fiir-aought  or  hard*labored ;  but  all  is  easy  without  feebleness,  and 
fiuniliaz  without  giossness:"  and  Dr.  Dxake,  one  of  the  most  judicious  of 
.  modem  critics,  remarks,  that  *\  to  Cowley  we  may  justly  ascribe  the  formation 
of  a  basis  on  which  has  since  been  eonstructed  die  present  correct  and  admi- 
rable fabric  of  ouz  'langu^e.  His  words  are  pure  and  well  chosen,  the 
ooUocatkm  simple  and  per^icnous,  and  the  members  of  his  sentences  dis- 
tinct and  harmonious.''   *- 

'on  myself. 

-  It  is  a  hard  and  nice  snbject  for  a  man  to  write  of  himself;  it 
grates  his'  own  heart  to  say  any  thing  of  disparagement,  and  the 
reader's  ears  to  hear  any  thing  of  praise  from  him.  There  is  no 
danger  from  me  of  oflfending  him  in  this  kind ;  neither  my  mind, 
nor  my  body,  nor  my  fortune,  allow  me  any  materials  for  that 
vanity.  It  is  sufficient,  for  my  own  contentment,  that  they  have 
preserved  me  from  being  scandalous,  or  remarkable  on  the  defec- 
tive side.  As  far  as  my  memory  can  return  back  into  my  past 
life,  before  I  knew  or  was  capable  of  guessing  what  the  world,  or 
glories,  or  business  of  it  were,  the  natural  aflTections  of  my  soul 
gave  a  secret  bent  of  aversion  from  them,  as  some  plants  are  said 
to  turn  away  from  others,  by  an  antipathy  imperceptible  to  them- 
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selves,  and  inscrutable  to  man's  understanding.  Even  when  I 
was  a  very  young  boy  at  school,  instead  of  running  about  on  holi- 
days, and  playing  with  my  fellows,  I  wa^  wont  to  steal  from  them, 
and  walk  into  the  fields,  either  alone  with  a  book  or  with  some 
one  companion,  if  I  could  find  any  of  the  same  temper.  That  I 
was  then  of  the  same  mind  as  I  am  now,  (which,  I  confess,  I  won- 
der at  myself,)  may  appear  at  the  latter  end  of  an  ode  which  I 
made  when  I  was  but  thirteen  years  old,  and  which  was  then 
printed,  with  many  other  verses.  The  beginning  of  it  is  boyish  ; 
but  of  this  part  which  I  here  set  down,  (if  a  very  little  were  cor- 
rected,) I  should  hardly  now  be  much  ashamed. 

This  onl7  grant  me,  that  my  means  may  lie 
Too  low  for  envy,  for  contempt  too  high. 

Some  honor  1  would  have, 
Not'firom  great  deeds,  but  good  alone ; 
Th'  unknown  are  better  than  ill-knowtL 

Rumor  can  ope  the  grave : 
Acquaintance  I  would  have ;  but  when  ^t  depends 
Not  on  the  number,  but  the  choice  of  friends. 

Books  should,  not  business,  entertain  the  light. 
And  sleep,  as  undisturbed  as  death,  the  night. 

My  house  a  cottage,  more 
Than  palace,  and  should  fitting  be 
For  alt  my  use,  no  luxury. 

My  garden  painted  o'er 
With  Nature's  hand,  not  art's ;  and  pleasures  yield, 
Horace  might  envy  in  his  Sabine  field. 

Thus  would  I  double  my  life's  foding  space. 
For  he  that  runs  it  well,  twice  runs  his  race. 

And  in  this  true  delight, 
These  unbogght  sports,  that  happy  state, 
I  would  not  fear  nor  wish  my  fate, 

But  boldly  say  each  night, 
To-morrow  let  my  sun  his  beams  display, 
Or  in  clouds  hide  them  j  I  have  lived  to-day. 

You  may  see  by  it  I  was  even  then  acquainted  with  the  poets, 
(for  the  conclusion  is  taken  out  of  Horace ;)  and  perhaps  it  was 
the  immature  and  immoderate  love  of  them  which  stamped  first, 
or  rather  engraved,  the  characters  in  me.  They  were  like  letters 
cut  in  the  bark  of  a  young  tree,  which,  with  the  tree,  still  grow 
proportionably.  But  how  this  love  came  to  be  produced  in  me  so 
early,  is  a  hard  question :  I  believe  I  can  tell  the  particular  little 
chance  that  filled  my  head  first  with  such  chimes  of  verse  as  have 
never  since  left  ringing  there :  for  I  remember  when  I  began  to 
read,  and  take  some  pleasure  in  it,  there  was  wont  to  lie  in  my 
mother's  parlour,  (I  know  not  by  what  accident,  for  she  hciself 
never  in  her  life  read  any  book  but  of  devotion;)  but  there  was 
won*  to  lie  Spenser's  works ;  this  I  happened  to  fall  upon,  and 
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was  infinitely  delighted  with  the  stories  of  the  knights,  and  giants* 
and  monsters,  and  brave  houses,  which  I  found  everywhere  there, 
(though  my  understanding  had  little  to  do  with  all  this ;)  and  by 
degrees,  with  the  tinkling  of  the  rhyme,  and  dance  of  tne  num- 
bers ;  so  that  I  think  I  had  read  him  all  over  before  I  was  twelve 
years  old.      With  these  affections  of  mind,  and  my  heart  wholly 
set  upon  letters,  I  went  to  the  university ;  but  was  soon  torn  from 
thence  hy  that  public  violent  storm,  which  would  suffer  nothing 
to  stand  w^here  it  did,  but  rooted  up  every  plant,  even  from  the 
princely  cedars  to  me,  the  hyssop.     Yet  I  had  as  good  fortune  as 
could  have  befallen  me  in  such  a  tempest ;  for  I  was  cast  by  it 
into  the  family  of  one  of  the  best  persons,  and  into  the  court  of  one 
of  the  hest  princesses  in  the  world.     Now,  though  I  was  here  en- 
gaged in  ways  most  contrary  to  the  original  design  of  my  life  ; 
that  is,  into  much  company,  and  no  small  business,  and  into  a 
daily  sight  of  greatness,  both  militant  and  triumphant,  (for  that  was 
the  state  then  of  the  English  and  the  French  courts ;)  yet  ail  this 
was  so  far  from  altering  my  opinion,  that  it  only  added  the  confir- 
mation of  reason  to  that  which  was  before  but  natural  inclination. 
I  saw  plainly  all  the  paint  of  that  kind  of  life,  the  nearer  I  came 
to  it ;  and  that  beauty  which  I  did  not  fall  in  love  with,  when*  for 
aught  I  knew,  it  was  real,  was  not  like  to  bewitch  or  entice  me 
when  I  saw  it  was  adulterate,     I  met  with  several  great  persons 
whom  I  liked  very  well,  but  could  not  perceive  that  any  part  of 
their  greatness  was  to  be  liked  or  desired,  no  more  than  I  would 
be  giad  or  content  to  be  in  a  storm,  though  I  saw  many  ships 
which  rid  safely  and  bravely  in  it.     A  storm  would  not  agree 
with  my  stomach,  if  it  did  with  my  courage ;  though  I  was  in  a 
crowd  of  as  good  company  as  could  be  found  anywhere,  though  I 
was  in  business  of  great  and  honorable  trust,  though  1  eat  at  the 
best  table,  and  enjoyed  the  best  conveniences  for  present  subsist- 
ence that  ought  to  be  desired  by  a  man  of  my  condition,  in  banish- 
ment and  public  distresses ;  yet  I  could  not  abstain  from  renewing 
my  old  schoolboy's  wish,  in  a  copy  of  verses  to  the  same  effect : 

Well,  then,  I  now  do  plainly  see 

This  busy  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree,  &c. 

And  I  never  then  proposed  to  myself  any  other  advantage  from 
his  majesty's  happy  restoration,  but  the  getting  into  some  mode- 
rately convenient  retreat  in  the  country,  which  I  thought  in  that 
case  I  might  easily  have  compassed,  as  well  as  some  others,  who, 
with  no  greater  probabilities  or  pretences,  have  arrived  to  extra- 
ordinary fortunes. 

THE   PLEASURES   OF   A   COtTNTRY   LIFE. 

The  first  wish  of  Virgil  was,  to  be  a  good  philosopher ;  the 
second,  a  good  husbandman ;   and  Gkxl  (whom  he  seemed  tc 
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understand  better  than  most  of  the  most  learned  heathens)  dealt 
with  him  just  as  he  did  with  Solomon;  because  he  prayed  for 
wisdom  in  the  first  place,  he  added  all  things  else  which  vrere 
subordinately  to  be  desired.     He  made  him  one  of  the  best  philo- 
sophers and  best  husbandmen ;  and  to  adom  both  those  faculties, 
the  best  poet :  he  made  him,  besides  ail  this,  a  rich  man,  and  a  naaji 
who  desired  to  be  no  richer.    To  be  a  husbandman  is  but  a  retreat 
from  the  city ;  to  be  a  philosopher,  from  the  world ;  or  rather,  a 
retreat  from  the  world  as  it  is  man's,  into  the  world  as  it  is  God's. 
But  since  nature  denies  to  most  men  the  capacity  or  appetite,  and 
fortune  allows  but  to  a  very  few  the  opportunities  or  possibility  of 
applying  themselves  wholly  to  philosophy,  the  best  mixture  of 
human  afiairs  that  we  can  make  are  the  employments  of  a  country 
life. 

We  are  here  among  the  vast  and  noble  scenes  of  nature ;  we 
are  there  (alluding  to  courts  and  cities)  among  the  pitiful  shifts  of 
policy :  we  walk  here  in  the  light  and  open  ways  of  the  divine 
bounty ;  we  grope  there  in  the  dark  and  confused  labyrinths  of 
human  malice :  our  senses  are  here  feasted  with  the  clear  and 
genuine  taste  of  their  objects,  which  are  all  sophisticated  there, 
and  for  the  most  part  overwhelmed  with  their  contraries.  Here 
pleasure  looks  (methinks)  hke  a  beautiful,  constant,  and  modest 
wife ;  it  is  there  an  impudent,  fickle,  and  painted  harlot.  Here 
is  harmless  and  cheap  plenty,  there  guilty  and  expenseful  luxury. 

I  shall  only  instance  in  one  delight  more,  the  most  natural  and 
best  natured  of  ail  others,  a  perpetual  companion  of  the  husband- 
man ;  and  that  is,  the  satisfaction  of  looking  round  about  him,  and 
seeing  nothing  but  the  effects  and  improvements  of  his  own  art 
and  diligence  :  to  be  always  gathering  of  some  fruits  of  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  behold  others  ripening,  and  others  budding ;  to 
see  all  his  fields  and  gardens  covered  with  the  beauteous  creations 
of  his  own  industry ;  and  to  see,  like  God,  that  all  his  works  are 
good. 

CHARACTER  OF   CROMWELL.^ 


W] 


'hat  can  be  more  extraordinary  than  that  a  person  of  mean 
birth,  no  fortune,  no  eminent  qualities  of  body,  which  have  some- 
limes,  or  of  mind,  which  have  often,  raised  men  to  the  highest  dig- 
nities, should  have  the  courage  to  attempt,  and  the  happiness  to 
succeed  in,  so  improbable  a  design  as  the  destruction  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  most  solidly-founded  monarchies  upon  the  earth? 
That  he  should  have  the  power  or  boldness  to  put  his  prince  and 
master  to  an  open  and  infamous  death ;  to  banish  that  numerous 

I  "  Oowlcy*!  cbancter  of  Oliver  CromweU,  which  la  Intended  as  a  satire,  (tlwagli  It  certainly  pro 
dmea  a  Tery  diflferent  impretalon  on  the  mind,)  may  Tie  tar  troth  of  ontUna  and  iovn  of  eoloilng 
■trMh  too  martar-pieeoa  of  tha  Oreek  and  Latin  hi>torlane.''-~ffi  wm 
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and  stiongly-allied  family;  to  do  all  this  under  the  name  and 
'wages  of  a  parliament ;  to  trample  upon  them  too  as  he  pleased, 
and  spam  them  out  of  doors  when  he  grew  weary  of  them ;  to 
laise  up  a  new  and  unheard-of  monster  out  of  their  ashes ;  to  stifle 
that  in  the  very  infancy,  and  set  up  himself  ahove  all  things  that 
erer  were  called  sovereign  in  England ;  to  oppress  all  his  enemies 
by  arms,  and  all  his  friends  afterwards  by  artifice ;  to  serve  all 
parties  patiently  for  awhile,  and  to  command  them  victoriously  at 
last ;  to  over-run  each  comer  of  the  three  nations,  and  overcome 
with  equal  facility  both  the  riches  of  the  south  and  the  poverty  of 
the  north ;  to  be  feared  and  courted  by  all  foreign  princes,  and 
adopted  a  brother  to  the  gods  of  the  earth ;  to  call  together  parlia- 
ments with  a  word  of  his  pen,  and  scatter  them  again  with  the 
breath  of  his  mouth ;  to  be  humbly  and  daily  petitioned  that  he 
would  please  to  be  hired,  at  the  rate  of  two  millions  a  year,  to  be 
the  master  of  those  who  had  hired  him  before  to  be  their  servant ; 
to  have  the  estates  and  lives  of  three  kingdoms  as  much  at  his  dis- 
posal as  was  the  little  inheritance  of  his  father,  and  to  be  as  noble 
and  liberal  in  the  spending  of  them ;  and  lastly  (for  there  is  no 
end  of  all  the  particulars  of  his  glory,)  to  bequeath  all  this  with  one 
word  to  his  posterity;  to  die  with  peace  at  home,  and  triumph 
abroad  ;  to  be  buried  among  kings,  and  with  more  than  regal  so- 
lemnity ;  and  to  leave  a  name  behind  him,  not  to  be  extinguished, 
but  with  the  whole  world ;  which,  as  it  is  now  too  little  for  his 
praises,  so  might  have  been  too  for  his  conquests,  if  the  short  hne 
of  his  human  life  could  have  been  stretched  out  to  the  extent  of 
his  immortal  designs  ? 


SIR  WILLIAM  DAVENANT.     1606—16(58. 

Sim  WiLLiAX  DAVMrAiTT,  though  now  read  chiefly  by  the  antiquary  in 
English  literature,  had,  in  his  lifetime,  considerable  celebrity  as  a  writer.  He 
was  born  in  1605  at  Oxford,  where  his  father  kept  an  inn,  and  was  educated 
at  that  university.  He  early  began  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  on  Ben  Jon- 
son's  death  was  made  Poet-Laureate. i  In  the  civil  wars  he  held  a  consider- 
able ^post  in  the  army,  and  was  knighted  by  the  king;  but  on  the  decline  of 
the  royalists,  whose  cause  he  had  espoused,  he  sought  refuge  in  France,  where 

1  From  the  Latia  taureahu,  **  crowned  -with  laareL"  Under  the  Roman  emperors,  poeta  contended 
at  the  public  garnet,  and  the  prize  Mraa  a  crown  of  oak  or  olive  leavea.  Vrom  this  ensfcom.  moat  oftlia 
European  BOvereiirnB  assumed  the  priyflrge  of  nominating  a  eonrt  poet  with  vartoiw  UUca.  «n  Enf 
land,  traeea  of  this  office  are  found  as  early  as  the  reigrn  of  Henry  lUt  (1910—1979,)  bat  the  express 
title,  poeMaareate,does  not  occur  till  the  relpa  of  Edward  IV^  (IMl^ilss,)  when  John  Kay  reoeiTed 
the  appointment.  The  ofioe  was  made  patent  by  Charles  I.,  and  the  salary  fixed  at  £100  per  year, 
and  a  tierce  of  wine.  In  the  reign  of  George  m.  the  salary  was  Increased,  and  the  wine  dispensed 
villi,  and  also  the  eoaCmn  of  reqnlrtngr  annual  odes.  Tbesnooaastonof  poeta-lanreatehaa  beeBtlbe- 
Uesv^  ilnee  Bavenastfa  day,  John  Dryden,  Kahom  Tkte,  Nicholas  Bow«»  Lanrenea  SoadMO,  Ooltef 
r,  wmiMB  Whttetafoad,  Tbomos  Warton.  Benry  Jtaaam  Pye,  and  Bobert  flontfaey 
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he  wrote  two  books  of  his  poem  for  which  he  is  most  known — his  «  Gondi- 
bert" — under  the  patronage  of  Henrietta  Maria,  that  "ill-fated,  ill-aJvisea 
queen"  of  Charles  I.     By  her  he  was  despatched  with  a  colony  of  artificers 
for  Virginia.     He  had  scarcely  cleared  the  French  coast  when  his  vessel  ^ras 
taken  by  a  parliamentary  ship,  and  he  was  sent  prisoner  to  Cowes  Castle. 
Here,  with  great  composure  and  manliness  of  mmd,  he  continued  his  poem 
till  he  had  carried  tlirough  about  one>half  of  what  he  designed,  when  he  8ud> 
denly  broke  olij  expecting  immediately  to  be  led  to  execution.    His  life,  hove- 
ever,  was  spared,  tlirough  tlie  intercession  of  t^^'o  aldermen  of  York,  (whom 
Davenant  had  rescued  from  great  peril  in  the  civil  wars,)  united  to  the  then 
all-powerful  influence  of  Milton.     After  his  release  he  supported  himself  by 
writing  plays  till  the  Restoration,  when,  beautiful  to  relate,  it  is  believed  that 
Milton  himself  was  spared  at  his  intercession,  in  return  for  his  own  preser- 
vation. 

The  fame  of  Sir  William  Davenant  rests  principally  on  his  hexoio  poem, 
Gondibert;  the  main  story  of  whicli,  as  far  as  developed,  is  as  follows^  Duke 
Gondibert  and  Prince  Oswald  were  renowned  knights,  in  the  reign  of  Ari- 
bert,  king  of  Lombardy,  653— G61.  Oswald  sought  the  hand  of  Rhodab'nd, 
the  only  daughter  of  Aribert,  and  heiress  to  tlie  crown :  but  the  king  preferred 
Gondibert, — a  choice  in  which  Rhodalind  fully  concurred.     It  happened  that 

**  In  a  fair  forest,  near  Verona's  plain. 

Fresh,  as  if  Namre's  youth  chose  there  a  shade, 
The  duke,  with  many  lovers  in  his  train, 
Loyal  and  young,  a  solemn  hunting  made." 

The  duke,  on  his  return  ream  the  chase,  is  surprised  by  an  ambush,  laid  by 
the  jealous  Oswald.    A  parley  succeeds,  and  it  is  finally  i^reed  that  the  quar- 
rel shall  be  decided  by  the  two  leaders  and  three  of  the  chief  captains  on 
each  side.    The  combat  accordingly  takes  place.    Oswald  and  two  of  his 
friends  are  slain,  and  a  third  wounded  and  disarmed.     Oswald's  men  are 
therefore  so  enraged  that  they  immediately  commence  a  general  attack  upon 
Gondibert,  who  is  victorious,  though  severely  wounded.     He  retires  to  the 
house  of  Astragon,  a  famous  physician,  where  he  is  scarcely  recovered  from 
his  wounds  before  he  receives  others  of  a  more  gentle  kind  from  the  eyes  of 
fiirtha,  the  daughter  of  Astragon,  by  whose  permission  he  becomes  her  pro- 
fessed but  secret  lover.     While  the  friends  of  Oswald  are  forming  schemes  of 
revenge  for  tlieir  recent  defeat,  a  messenger  arrives  from  Aribert  to  signify 
his  intention  of  honoring  Gondibert  with  the  hand  of  Rhodalind ;  and  he  and 
his  daughter  follow  shortly  af\cr wards.     The  duke  is  therefore  obliged  to  ac- 
company them  back  to  the  court,  and  leave  behind  that  which  is  far  more  pre- 
cious to  him  than  a  crown  or  Rhodalind.     On  parting  from  Birtha,  he  gives 
her  an  emerald  ring,  which  had  been  for  ages  the  token  of  his  ancestors  to 
tlieir  betrothed  brides ;  and  wliich,  by  its  change  of  color,  would  indicate  any 
change  in  his  aflection.     The  arrival  of  some  of  the  party  at  the  capital  ecu- 
eludes  this  singular  and  original  fragment  of  a  poem, — ^for  a  fragment  it  must 
be  called,  and  we  cannot  but  deeply  regret  that  tlie  author  did  not  finish  it* 
<^  In  the  character  and  love  of  Birtha,''  remarks  an  able  critic,  "  we  have  a 

1  This  poem  has  dlirlded  the  crltlca.  BUhop  Hard,  f n  hl«  **  Letten  on  Chivalry  and  Bomaoce," 
flnda  Iknlt  with  Davenant  becanae  he  reiedM  all  machinery  and  ■npematuFBl  agency.  On  the  othtf 
hand,  Dr.  Atkin  ably  defend*  him.  Read— »'  Mlsoellanles  In  Proae,  by  /ohn  Alkln,  M.  IX,  and  Lctitla 
Baitauld :"  aim,  the  prelhtory  remark*  in  the  fburUi  volume  of  Anderson'*  "BrlUah  Poets;"  aim, 
aooecrlUdsms  ofHeadlcy  In  his  *«  Select  BeanUea,"  p.  xlvl. :  also^  ••BetrospecUve  Rpvlew/'  ±  M4: 
ana  a  mw  good  remarks  In  **  Campbell's  apedmens,"  It.  97. 
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psctare  of  most  absolute  loveliness  and  dove-like  siniplicitjr.    Never  was  that 
clelisKtra.1  pasdioa  portrayed  with  a  more  chaste  and  exquisite  pencil/'  * 

CHARACTER   AND   LOVE    OF   BIRTHA. 

ITo  Aatragon,  heaven  for  succession  gave 

One  only  pledge,  and  Birtha  was  her  name ; 
Whose  mother  slept,  where  flowers  grew  on  her  grave, 

And  she  succeeded  her  in  face  and  fame. 

She  ne'er  saw  courts,  yet  courts  could  have  undone 
With  untaught  looks  and  an  unpractised  heart; 

fier  nets,  the  most  prepared  could  never  shun ; 
For  nature  spread  them  in  the  scorn  of  art 

She  never  had  in  busy  cities  been, 

Ne'er  warm*d  with  hopes,  nor  e'er  allay'd  with  fears; 
^        Not  seeing  pimishment,  could  guess  no  sin ; 
And  sin  not  seeing,  ne'er  had  use  of  tears. 

But  here  her  father's  precepts  gave  her  skill, 
Which  with  incessant  business  fill'd  the  hours ; 

In  Spring,  she  gather 'd  blossoms  for  tlie  still ; 
In  Autumn,  berries ;  and  in  Summer,  flowers. 

And  as  kind  nature  with  calm  diligence 

Her  own  free  virtue  silently  employs, 
Whilst  she,  unlieard,  does  ripening  growth  dispense 

So  were  her  virtues  busy  without  noise. 

Whilst  her  great  mistress.  Nature,  thus  she  tends, 

The  bu^  liousehold  waits  no  less  on  her; 
By  secret  law,  each  to  her  beauty  bends ; 

Though  all  her  lowly  mind  to  that  prefer. 

•  •••••• 

The  just  historians  Birtha  thus  express, 

And  tell  how,  by  her  sire's  example  taught, 
She  served  the  wounded  duke  in  life's  distress, 

And  his  fled  spirits  back  by  cordials  brought ; 

Black  melancholy  mists,  that  fed  despair 

Through  wounds'  long  rage,  with  sprinkled  vervain  clear'd; 
Strew'd  leaves  of  willow  to  refresh  the  air, 

And  with  rich  fumes  his  sullen  senses  cheer'd. 

He  that  had  served  great  Love  with  reverend  heart. 
In  these  old  wotmds  worse  wounds  from  him  endures ; 

For  Love  makes  Birtha  shift  with  Death  his  dart, 
And  she  kills  faster  than  her  fitther  cures. 

Her  heedless  innocence  as  little  knew 

The  wounds  she  gave,  as  those  from  Love  she  toox ; 

•  **11ie  longer  we  dwell  npon  this  nottle  bnt  unflnfabed  monument  of  tho  gvnlM  of  Sir  WUlfam 
DaveiHUit,  the  more  does  onr  admiratloa  of  it  Increase,  and  we  regret  Chat  Uie  nnjuit  attacks  which 
nve  miade  against  it  at  the  time,  (or  whatever  else  was  the  cause,)  prevented  its  oompleUoo.  It 
mfgM  then,  notwitlistandlng  the  prophetical  oblivion  to  which  Bishop  Hurd  has,  wtth  some  acrimony, 
eosidemned  It,  have  tieen  entitled  to  a  patent  of  nobUtty,  axid  had  tts  name  tnserflaed  npon  the  roQ  of 
epic  artstocney.**— JM.  M09.  U  8f 4. 
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And  Love  liils  high  each  secret  shaft  he  drew ; 
Which  at  their  stars  he  first  in  triumph  shook ! ' 

Love  he  had  lik'd,  yet  never  lodg'd  before ; 

But  finds  him  now  a  bold  unquiet  guest ; 
Who  climbs  to  windows  when  we  shut  the  door  j 

And,  entered,  never  lets  the  master  rest 

So  strange  disorder,  now  he  pines  for  health. 
Makes  him  conceal  this  reveller  with  shame; 

She  not  the  robber  knows,  yet  feels  the  stealth, 
And  never  but  in  songs  had  heard  his  name. 


She,  full  of  inward  questions,  walks  alone, 
To  take  her  heart  aside  in  secret  shade ; 

But  knocking  at  her  breast,  it  seem*d  or  gone 
Or  by  confederacy  was  useless  made ; 

Or  else  some  stranger  did  usurp  its  room ; 

One  so  remote,  and  new  in  every  thought, 
As  his  behavior  shows  him  not  at  home. 

Nor  the  guide  sober  that  him  thither  brought 


With  open  ears,  and  ever-waking  eyes, 

And  flying  feet.  Love's  Are  she  from  the  sight 

Of  all  her  maids  does  carry,  as  fh>m  spies ; 

Jealous,  that  what  burns  her,  might  give  them  light. 

Beneath  a  myrtle  covert  now  does  spend 

In  maids'  weak  wishes,  her  whole  stock  of  thought ; 

Fond  maids !  who  love  with  mind's  fine  smfi*  would  mend 
Which  Nature  purposely  of  bodies  wrought 

She  fashions  him  she  loved  of  angels  kind, 

Such  as  in  holy  story  were  employ *d 
To  the  first  fathers  from  th'  Eternal  Mind. 

And  in  short  visions  only  are  eiyoy'd. 

As  eagles  then,  when  nearest  heaven  they  fly, 

Of  wild  impossibles  soon  weary  grow ; 
Feeling  their  bodies  find  no  rest  so  high, 

And  therefore  perch  on  earthly  things  below : 

So  now  she  yields ;  him  she  an  angel  deem'd 
Shedl  be  a  man,  the  name  which  virgins  fear; 

Yet  the  most  harmless  to  a  maid  he  seem'd, 
That  ever  yet  that  fatal  name  did  bear. 

Soon  her  opinion  of  his  hurtless  heart, 

Afiection  turns  to  faith ;  and  then  love's  fire 

To  heaven,  though  bashfully,  she  does  impart ; 
And  to  her  mother  in  the  heavenly  choir. 

If  I  do  love,  (said  she,)  that  love,  0  Heaven ! 

Your  own  disciple,  Nature,  bred  in  me ; 
Why  should  1  hide  tlie  passion  you  have  given, 

Or  blush  to  show  eflects  which  you  decree  ^ 
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And  you,  my  alter'd  mother,  (grown  above 

Great  nature,  which  you  read  and  reverenced  here,) 

Chide  not  such  kindness,  as  you  once  call'd  love, 
When  you  as  mortal  as  my  father  were. 

This  said,  her  soul  into  her  breast  retires ; 

With  Love's  vain  diligence  of  heart  she  dreams 
Herself  Into  possession  of  desires, 

And  trusts  imanchor'd  hope  in  fleeting  streams : 

Already  thinks  the  duke  her  own  spoused  lord, 

Cured,  and  again  irom  bloody  battle  brought, 
Where -all  false  lovers  perish'd  by  liis  sword, 

The  true  to  her  for  his  protection  sought 

She  thinks  how  her  imagined  spouse  and  she 
So  much  from  heaven  may  by  her  virtues  gain, 

That  they  by  time  shall  ne'er  overtaken  be, 
No  more  than  Time  himself  is  overta'en. 

She  thinks  of  Eden-life ;  and  no  rough  wind 

In  their  pacific  sea  shall  wrinkles  make ; 
That  still  her  lowliness  shall  keep  him  kind, 

Her  cares  keep  him  asleep,  her  voice  awake. 

She  thinks,  if  ever  anger  in  him  svrey, 

(The  youthful  warrior's  most  excused  disease,) 

Such  chance  her  tears  shall  calm,  as  showers  allay 
The  accidental  rage  of  winds  and  seas. 

Thus  to  herself  in  day-dreams  Birtha  talks: 
The  duke,  (whose  wounds  of  war  are  healthful  grown,) 

To  cure  Love's  wounds,  seeks  Birtha  where  she  walks : 
Whose  wandering  soul  seeks  him  to  cure  hex  own. 

Yet  when  her  solitude  he  did  invade, 

Shame  (which  in  maids  is  unexperienced  fear) 

Taught  her  to  wish  night's  help  to  make  more  shade, 
That  love  (which  maids  think  guilt)  might  not  appear. 

And  she  had  fled  him  now,  but  that  he  came 

So  like  an  awed  and  conquered  enemy, 
That  he  did  seem  oflencelcss,  as  her  shame ; 

As  if  he  but  advanced  for  leave  to  fly. 

Of  his  minor  pieces,  we  have  room  but  for  the  following  beautiful 

SONG. 

The  lark  now  leaves  his  watery  nest, 

And,  climbing,  shakes  his  dewy  wings ; 
He  takes  this  window  for  the  east ; 

And  to  implore  your  light,  he  sings, — 
Awake,  awake,  the  morn  will  never  rise. 
Till  she  can  dress  her  beauty  at  your  eyes. 

The  merchant  bows  unto  die  seaman's  star. 
The  ploughman  fVom  the  sun  his  season  takes , 

But  still  the  lover  wonders  what  they  are 
Who  look  for  day  before  his  mistress  wakes. 

Awake,  awake,  break  through  your  veils  of  lawn , 

Then  draw  your  curtains,  and  begin  the  dawn. 
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MARGARET,  DUCHESS  OF  NEWCASTLE.    Died  1673. 

This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  was  bom  about  tbe 
end  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First.     She  early  manifested  a  fondness  for 
literary  pursuits,  and  the  greatest  care  was  bestowed  upon  ber  educatiozu 
Having  been  appointed  one  of  the  maids  of  honor  to  Henrietta  Maria,   the 
queen  of  Charles  the  First,  she  attended  her  when  she  fled  to  France,  diir- 
ing  the  civil  commotions;  and  having  met  with  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle 
p.t  Paris,  she  there  became  his  wife  in  1645.     Her  lord,  soon  after  their 
man'iage,  went  to  Antwerp  to  reside,  and  found  her  a  most  faithful  and 
affectionate  companion  of  his  long  and  honorable  exile.    At  the  Restora- 
tion they  returned  to  England. 

''  The  labors  of  no  modem  authoress  can  be  compared,  aa  to  quantity, 
with  those  of  our  indefatigable  duchess,  who  has  filled  nearly  twelve  toI- 
nmes,  folio,  with  plays,  poems,  orations,  philosophical  discourses,  &c. 
Her  writings  show  that  she  possessed  a  mind  of  considerable  power  and  ac- 
tivity, with  much  imagination,  but  not  one  pailicle  of  judgment  or  taste."' 

MIRTH  AND   MELANCHOLY. 

As  I  was  musing  by  myself  alone. 

My  thoughts  brought  several  things  to  work  upon : 

At  last  came  two,  which  diversely  were  drest» 

One  Melancholy,  t'other  Mirth  exprest ; 

Here  Melancholy  stood  in  black  array, 

And  Mirth  was  all  in  colors  fresh  and  gay. 

Mirth. 

Mirth  laughing  came,  and  running  to  me,  flung 

Her  fat  white  arms  about  my  neck,  there  hung, 

Embraced  and  kiss'd  me  oft,  and  stroked  my  cheek, 

Saying,  she  would  no  other  lover  seek : 

I'll  sing  you  songs,  and  please  yon  every  day, 

Invent  new  sports  to  pass  the  time  away ; 

I'll  keep  your  heart,  and  guard  it  from  that  thief^ 

Dull  Melancholy,  Care,  or  sadder  GrielJ 

And  make  your  eyes  with  Mirtli  to  overflow ; 

With  springing  blood  your  cheeks  soon  fat  shall  grow ; 

Your  legs  shall  nimble  be,  your  body  light, 

And  all  your  spirits,  like  to  birds  in  flight 

Mirth  shall  digest  your  meat,  and  make  you  strong, 

Shall  give  you  health,  and  your  short  days  prolong  j 

Refuse  me  not,  but  take  me  to  your  wife ; 

For  I  shall  make  you  happy  all  your  life. 

But  Melancholy,  she  will  make  you  lean, 

Your  cheeks  shall  hollow  grow,  your  jaws  be  seen ; 

Your  eyes  shall  buried  be  within  your  head, 

And  look  as  pale  as  if  you  were  quite  dead ; 


1  Rev.  Atounder  Dyoe's  "^leclinens  of  British  Poetfues."  Bend,  alM,  a  vwf  exeellent  noOee 
OftertnSlrEsertonBrydges's  "  Ima«1iiaUve  Biograpby."  in  which  he  reroarki,  "ttaateoaaldenade 
M  !•  the  alloy  of  absurd  paanxes  In  many  of  her  ^mce't  coinposlUons.  U>ere  are  few  of  them  In  whlck 
there  are  not  proofi  of  an  acUre,  thinking,  orlglnsl  mind.  Her  ImnglnaUon  waa  qol^,  eopiont,  and 
■ometlmee  even  beanUfUI,  yet  her  ta«te  appears  to  have  been  not  only  uncultivated,  but,  perhaps, 
orlftoaay  defMUvt 
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She*ll  make  joa  start  at  every  noise  you  hear, 

And  visions  strange  shall  to  your  eyes  appear , 

Thus  would  it  be,  if  you  to  her  were  wed : 

Nay,  better  &r  it  were  that  you  were  dead. 

Her  voice  is  low,  and  gives  a  hollow  sound ; 

She  hates  the  light,  and  is  in  darkness  found ; 

Or  sits  with  blinking  lamps,  or  tapers  small, 

Which  various  shadows  make  against  the  walL 

She  loves  nought  else  but  noise  which  discord  makes 

As  croaking  frogs,  whose  dwelling  is  in  lakes ; 

The  raven's  hoarse,  the  mandrake^s  hollow  groan, 

And  shrieking  owls,  which  fly  in  tli'  night  alone ; 

The  tolling  bell,  which  for  the  dead  rings  out; 

A  mill,  'where  rushing  waters  run  about ; 

The  roaring  winds,  which  shake  the  cedars  tall. 

Plough  up  the  seas,  and  beat  the  rocks  withal. 

She  loves  to  walk  in  the  still  moonshine  night, . 

And  in  a  thick  dark  grove  she  takes  delight ; 

In  hollow  caves,  thatch'd  houses,  and  low  cells, 

She  loves  to  live,  and  tliere  alone  she  dweUs. 

Then  leave  her  to  herself  alone  to  dwell, 

Let  you  and  I  in  Mirth  and  Pleasure  swell, 

And  drink  long  lus^  draughts  from  Bacchus'  bowl. 

Until  our  brains  on  vaporous  waves  do  roll ; 

Let's  joy  ourselves  in  amorous  delights; 

There's  none  so  happy  as  the  carpet  knights. 

Mdaneholy. 
Then  Melancholy,  with  sad  and  sober  ftce, 
Complexion  pale,  but  of  a  comely  grace. 
With  modest  countenance  thus  softly  spake 
May  I  so  happy  be  your  love  to  take  ? 
True,  I  am  dull,  yet  by  me  you  shall  know 
More  of  yourseli^  and  so  much  wiser  grow ; 
I  search  tlie  depth  and  bottom  of  mankind. 
Open  the  eye  of  ignorance  that's  blind ; 
All  dangers  to  avoid  I  watch  with  care, 
And  do  'gainst  evils  that  may  come  prepare ; 
I  liang  not  on  inconstant  fortune's  wheel, 
Nor  yet  with  unresolving  doubts  do  reel ; 
I  shake  not  with  the  terrors  of  vain  fears, 
Nor  is  my  mind  flll'd  with  unuseful  cares ; 
I  do  not  spend  my  time,  like  idle  Mirth, 
Which  only  happy  is  just  at  her  birth ; 
And  seldom  lives  so  long  as  to  be  old. 
But  if  she  doth,  can  no  affections  hold ; 
Mirth  good  for  nothing  is,  like  weeds  doth  grow, 
Or  such  plants  as  cause  madness,  reason*s  foe. 
Her  face  with  laughter  crumples  on  a  heap, 
Wliich  makes  great  wrinkles,  and  ploughs  furrows  deep ; 
Her  eyes  do  water,  and  her  skin  turns  red, 
Her  mouth  doth  gape,  teeth  bare,  like  one  tliat's  dead, 
She  fulsome  is,  and  gluts  the  senses  all. 
Offers  herself^  and  comes  before  a  call ; 
Her  house  is  built  upon  the  golden  tiands, 
Yet  no  foundation  has,  wher«.^on  it  stand:* ; 
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A  palace  His,  and  of  a  great  resort, 

It  makes  a  noise,  and  gives  a  loud  report, 

Yet  underneath  the  roof  disasters  lie, 

Beat  down  the  house,  and  many  kiird  thereby : 

I  dwell  in  groves  that  gilt  are  with  the  sun, 

Sit  on  the  banks  by  which  clear  waters  run ; 

In  snmmers  hot,  down  in  a  shade  I  lie, 

My  music  is  the  buzzing  of  a  fly; 

I  walk  in  meadows,  where  grows  fresh  green  grass. 

In  fields,  where  com  is  high,  I  often  pass ; 

Walk  up  the  hills,  where  round  I  prospects  see. 

Some  brushy  woods,  and  some  all  champaigns  be ; 

Returning  back,  I  in  fresh  pastures  go, 

To  hear  how  sheep  do  bleat,  and  cows  do  low ; 

In  winter  cold,  when  nipping  fVosts  come  on. 

Then  I  do  live  in  a  small  house  alone : 

Although  'tis  plain,  yet  cleanly  'tis  within, 

Like  to  a  soul  that's  pure  and  clear  from  sin ; 

And  there  I  dwell  in  quiet  and  still  peace, 

Not  fiird  with  cares  how  riches  to  increase; 

I  wish  nor  seek  ibr  vain  and  fruitless  pleasures^ 

No  riches  are,  but  what  the  mind  intreasures.  < 

Thus  am  I  solitary,  live  alone,  i 

Yet  better  loved  the  more  that  I  am  known ;  ! 

And  though  my  face  ill-favor'd  at  first  sight, 

After  acquaintance  it  will  give  delif^t 

Refuse  me  not,  for  I  shall  constant  be, 

Maintain  your  credit  and  your  dignity. 

OF  THE   THEME  OF  LOVE 

0  Love,  how  thoa  art  tired  out  with  rhyme ! 
Thou  art  a  tree  whereon  all  poets  climb;. 
And  from  thy  branches  every  one  takes  some 
Of  thy  sweet  fruit,  which  Fancy  feeds  upon. 
But'now  thy  tree  is  left  so  bare  and  poor, 
That  they  can  hardly  gather  one  plum  more. 

THE   FUNERAL   OF   CALAMITY. 

Calamity  was  laid  on  Sorrow's  hearse, 
And  coverings  had  of  melancholy  verse  ; 
Compassion,  a  kind  friend  di<l  mourning  go. 
And  tears  about  the  corpse,  ns  flowers,  strow, 
A  garland  of  deep  sighs,  by  Pity  made, 
Upon  Calamity's  sad  corpse  was  laid; 
Bells  of  complaints  didrin^  it  to  the  grave, 
PoetA  of  monument  of  fame  it  gave. 
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JOHN  MILTON.     1608—1674. 

b  not  each  preftt,  eadi  amlabte  Mom  ^  ^  ^ 

or  daaaie  afes,  in  thy  MOton  met  I 
A  genlua  universal  aa  Ms  tbeme; 
▲stonlabSng  as  Cfaaoa  i  as  the  bloom 
or  blowlBS  BdcB  Mr  j  aa  HMTon  BQbltne. 

Tbc 


Hor  aaeooA  kb,  that  rod*  wbUUw 

Upon  the  aanplHirlnffs  of  Bcatuyt 

Tba  aeoneti  ofth'  abysa  to  apy. 

Be  paaa'd  the  HamtDg  bonnda  of  place  and  thaot 

The  Uvlnff  Thn»o^  the  sapphlre4>Iaae, 

Wheie  anfels  tremble  irhUe  they  gaae^ 

Be  saw ;  butt  bleated  with  excess  of  Uglit^ 

Caoeed  hla  eyes  In  endless  nlfht.  OftAV. 

Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apaitt 

Thoa  hadst  a  Tolee,  whose  sound  was  like  the  seA| 

Pofe  aa  the  naked  hcATens,  msjestk^  ftaej 

Bo  dMat  thou  travel  on  lift's  oomnon  way*  I 

In  cheerftil  godllneaa:  and  yet  thy  heart 

The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  dki  lay. 

Womnawoimc. 

Far  RboTO  all  the  poets  of  his  own  age,  and,  in  learning,  invention,  and 
toblimity,  without  an  equal  in  the  whole  range  of  English  literature,  standa 
Jour  Mutov.  He  was  bom  in  London,  December  9,  1608.  His  father, 
who  was  a  scrivener,  and  who  had  sufiered  much  for  conscience'  sake,  doubt- 
]e»  infused  into  his  son  those  principles  of  religious  freedom  which  made 
him,  in  subsequent  years,  the  bulwark  of  that  holy  cause  in  England.  He 
WHS  also  early  instructed  in  music,  to  which  may  doubtless  be  attributed  that 
ncfaness  and  harmony  of  his  versification  which  distinguished  him  as  much 
,as  his  learning  and  imagination.  Hla  early  education  was  conducted  with 
peat  care.  At  sixteen  he  entered  the  University  of  Cambridge.  After  Ieav« 
ing  the  university,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  scholarship,  he  retired 
to  the  house  of  his  father,  who  had  relinquished  business,  acd  had  purchased 
a  small  property  at  Horton  in  Buckinghamshire.  Here  he  lived  five  years, 
devoting  his  time  most  assiduously  to  classical  literature,  making  the  well' 
^wn  remark  that  he  <*  cAavn  vot  how  latx  hx  caxx  iirro  lips,  oitlt 
TBAT  ai  CAXX  riT.^  While  in  tlie  university  he  had  written  his  grand 
**  Hfmn  on  the  Nativity,  any  one  verse  of  which  was  sufficient  to  show  that 
a  new  and  great  light  was  about  to  rise  on  English  poetry :"  and  there,  at  his 
fother's,  he  wrote  his  «  Comus,"  and  «  Lycidas,"  his  «  L'AUegro*"  and  « II  Pen- 
»TO80,"  and  his  «  Arcades." 

In  1638  he  went  to  Italy,  the  most  accomplished  Englishman  that  ever 
▼isited  her  classical  shores.  Here  his  society  was  courted  by  «« the  choicest 
ua\ian  wits,*'  and  he  visited  Galileo,*  then  a  prisoner  in  tlie  Inquisition.  On 
his  return  home,  he  opened  a  school  in  London,  and  devoted  himself  with 
poat  assiduity  to  the  business  of  instructioa  In  the  mean  time,  he  entered 
)>xto  the  religious  disputes  of  the  day,  engaging  in  the  controversy  singie* 
handed  against  all  the  rp7alist|and  prelates;  and  though  numbering  among 

t**T1ieTttsean  artist.'*    Iteadlse  Lost,  book  L  line  MS. 
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his  antagonists  such  men  as  Bishop  Hall  and  Archbishop  Usher,  proving  bun- 
self  equal  to  them  all.  In  1643  he  married  the  daughter  of  Kichard  Powell, 
a  high  royalist ;  but  the  connection  did  not  prove  a  happy  one,  his  wife  being 
utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  the  loftiness  and  purity  of  the  poet's  charac- 
ter. In  1649  he  was  appointed  foreign  secretary  under  Cromwell,  which 
office  he  held  till  the  death  of  Cromwell,  1658. 

For  ten  years  Milton's  eyesight  had  been  ikiling,  owing  to  the  "  wearisome 
studies  and  midnight  watch ings"  of  his  youth.     The  last  remains  of  it  were 
sacrificed  in  the  composition  of  his  **  Defensio  Populi,"  (Defence  of  tlie  Peo- 
ple of  England;)  and  by  the  close  of  the  year  1652  he  was  totally  blind: 
**  Dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon.*'    At  the  Restcnation  he  'was 
obliged  to  conceal  himself  till  the  publication  of  the  act  of  oblivion  released 
him  from  danger.     He  then  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  study,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  composition  of  "  Paradise  Lost"     The  idea  of  this  unequalled 
poem  was  probably  conceived  as  early  as  1642.    It  was  published  in  1667. 
For  the  tirst  and  second  editions  the  blind  poet  received  but  the  sum  of  &xe 
pounds  each!     In  1671  he  produced  his  « Paradise  Regained,"  and  <*  Samson 
Agonistes."    A  long  sufierer  from  an  hereditary  disease,  his  life  was  now 
drawing  to  a  close.     His  mind  was  calm  and  bright  to  the  last,  and, he  died 
without  a  struggle,  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of  November,  1674.  ^    .      ■'  '•""  . 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  make  any  criticisms  upon  the  works  of  this 
**  greatest  of  great  men,*'  as  essays  almost  numberless  may  be  found  upon  his 
life  and  writings.'  His  chief  poetical  works  are — 1.  His  «  Paradise  Lost,"  in 
twelve  books,  which  is  an  account  of  the  temptation  and  fall  of  our  first 
parents.  2.  «  Paradise  Regained,"  in  four  books,  depicting  tlie  temptation  and 
triumph  of  «*  the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  Heaven."  3.  **  Samson  Ago- 
nistes,"' a  dramatic  poem,  relating  tlie  incidents  of  the  life  of  the  great  cham- 
pion of  the  Israelites,  from  the  period  of  his  blindness  to  tlie  catastrophe  that 
ended  in  his  death.     4.  "Lycidas,"  a  monody  on  the  death  of  a  beloved 

1  The  best  edition  of  MUton'a  poetry  U  that  of  Todd:  London,  1809,  7  toIb.    This  contains  tte  tn- 
valaabte  Tertial  Index.    AnoUier  excellent  ediUon  ha*  been  edited  by  Sir  Egcrton  Brydges,  in  S  vols., 
the  flnt  Tolnme  of  which  la  taken  np  with  lib  ItfSe,  written  with  that  taste  and  dlscrlnxloatkni  so  ete- 
rSfCterlsUe  of  the  author,  to  whom  English  Uteratore  is  under  lasUnf  obUgaUons.    The  best  edi- 
tion of  his  prose  works  to  by  tymmons,  7  vols.  8vo.   Bis  prose  and  poetry  have  been  pvbUshed  hi 
London  tn  one  lai^e  royal  Sto.    An  edition  of  his  prate  works  has  been  edited  in  thto  oounUrj  by 
the  Bcv.  RuAu  W.  Orlswold.    An  eloquent  Essay  on  MUton  may  be  found  tai  Maoaulay's  MlsceUa* 
Dies;  another  in  the  Betrospeetlve  Review,  xlv.  Ml;  and  another  In  the  London  Qoarterly,  xxxvl. 
19.    In  the  IbHowlng  numbers  of  the  Spectator,  Addison  has  written  a  series  of  admirable  crttldsms 
on  the  •* Paradise  Lost:**  3«x,  M7,  S7S,  S7f,  and  so  on  fbr  fifteen  more  numbers,  at  Intervals  of  six, 
Iteing  published  every  Saturday.  In  No.  7C  of  the  Observer,  by  Cumt>erland,  there  are  some  remsrks 
upon  the  *'  flunson  Agontotcs.**    Consult,  also,  HaUam's  <*  Literature  of  Europe;^  and  read  an  sdmi* 
rable  axtlde  on  liltton  In  Dr.  Cfaannlng's  works. 

Of  Johnson's  *'  Life,**  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  JiuiUy  remarks :  <«  It  Is  written  tn  a  bad,  maltgaaat,  tod 
rven  vulgar  spirit  The  language  to  sometimes  coarse,  and  the  humor  pedantic  and  gross.  The 
eritictom  on  the  Fuadlse  Lost  to  powerftil  and  grand :  the  crltlctom  on  the  other  poems  Is  nean, 
Cilse,  and  execrable.'*— /sM^otipr  Bktfngtkf,  1.  149.  Of  Addison's  •*  Essay,"  the  same  writer  tajrs: 
"It  ought  to  lie  studied  and  almost  got  by  heart  by  every  cultivated  mind  which  understands  the 
English  language.  It  to  In  an  respects  a  masterly  perfbrmanoe;  Just  in  thought,  fnll  of  lasts  sod 
the  finest  sensibility,  eloquent  and  beautiful  In  composition,  widely  learned,  and  so  ciearly  caplsss' 
tory  of  the  true  prlndptes  of  poetry,  that  whoever  to  master  of  them  oannot  ntstako  in  hb  deelsion 
of  poetical  merit.  It  puts  Hilton  aborvo  aU  other  poets  on  such  tests  as  cannot  be  rsdstod."- 
£<Ar>  1-  Ml- 

9  That  to,  **the  champton,"  "the  combatant,"  fh>m  the  Oreek  myrnvwr^  ((vimMs^)  «*a 
at  the  pnblto  glunes.** 
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fiiend,  (Mir.  Edwud  Bliag,)  who  was  shipwrecked  in  the  Irish  Sea. 
5.  «L'All^xo,"  an  ode  to  miith.  6.  <tll  Penseroso^"  an  ode  to  melancholy. 
7.  <■  Comm,  a  mask,"  the  purest  and  most  exquisite  creation  of  the  imagina- 
tion  and  fejacy  in  English  literature.  8.  *< Arcades,"!  a  port  of  a  mask. 
9.  "Hymn  on  the  Nativitj."    10.  "  Sonnets." 

ODB   ON  THB   MOBNENO  OF  CHRIST's  VATinTY.' 

I. 

This  is  the  month,  and  this  the  happy  mom. 

Wherein  the  Son  of  Heaven's  eternal  King, 
or  wedded  Maid  and  Yirgin-Mother  bom, 

Our  great  redemption  from  above  did  brings 

For  so  the  holy  sages  once  did  sing, 
That  he  onr  deadly  forfeit  should  release. 
And  with  his  Father  work  ns  a  perpetual  peace. 

II. 

That  gtorioos  Atm,  that  Kght  nnsnfienble, 

And  that  fkr-beaming  blaze  of  mi^esty, 
Wherewith  he  went  at  Heaven's  high  o«ancil-table 

To  sit  the  midst  •€  Trinal-Unity, 

IIb  laid  aside;  and,  here  with  us  t«  be, 
Foraeek  the  osnrts  of  everlasting  day, 
And  chese  with  us  a  darksame  h«use  ef  nMital  clay. 

III. 

Say,  heavenly  Muse,  shall  not  thy  sacred  Yein 

Affixrd  a  present  to  the  In&nt  God  ? 
Hast  thou  no  verse,  no  hymn,  or  solemn  strain, 

To  welcome  him  to  this  his  new  abode, 
^  Now  while  the  Heaven,  by  the  sun's  tsam  tmtrod, 

Hath  took  no  print  of  the  approaching  light, 
And  all  the  spangled  host  keep  watch  in  squadrons  bright? 

IT. 

See  how  fiom  fiur  upon  the  eastern  road 

The  star-led  wizuds  haste  with  odors  sweet; 

O  run,  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode, 
And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  blessed  feet; 
Have  thou  the  honor  first  thy  Lord  to  greet, 

And  join  thy  voice  unto  the  angel  quire. 

From  out  his  secret  altar  touch'd  with  hallow'd  fire. 


1  «  Arcades,**  tkalla,t]»Aiaidtaatapherda:  of  otorw,  it  la  vf  a  paatonl  atafwter. 

1  *•  WbeB  It  to  no(Aeetad  that  thla  piaea  waa  prodaoad  lijr  tba  antbor  at  Uw  age  of  tweaty  sue,  an 

«e0p  fhiiilicn,  or  tuaof  md  aonalbOttj,  nut  poco  ovar  It  with  deUghted  w^ar.  Tha  -flsor^  tte 

fnudeoCitkaiiDasiiiatlveiieaaortSkeooncapUoiii  tha  Ibroe  and  maturity  of  lasgnage;  thalM«Bd,tlM 

ilsrangttattkatlMnidaiiiiffronof  thaaMtoBiUialavgaiiaas  of  ttevtewa;  tbaoxtantoC  tte 

ri  tte  aoleara  and  awlka  toaoa;  tha  aattaaiaaaa,  anda  OMtain  apaB  tn  tkaapttbeta,  wMflh  pota 

Cte  reidfer  inU  a  atata  ar  ■Taterlou  exciteaan V-«U  tteM  May  te  baiter  S«t  Itaa  I 

!)  21 
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HTMH. 

I. 

It  wms  the  winter  wild, 
While  the  heaven-born  diild 

All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies; 
Nature,  in  awe  to  him, 
Had  doflTd  her  gandy  trim, 

With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathize ; 
It  was  no  season  then  for  her' 
To  wantm  with  the  sun,  her  Insty  pararooni . 

IT. 

No  war,  or  battled  soand 
Was  heard  the  world  around, 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung; 
The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstain'd  with  hostile  blood ; 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng; 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  eye, 
As  if  they  surely  knew  tiieir  Bovareign  Lofd  was  by. 

T. 

But  peacelid  was  the  night, 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began : 
The  winds,  with  wonder  whist, 
Smoothly  the  waters  kist, 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean, 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave, 
While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  channed  waT«i 

TL 

The  stars,  widi  deep  anaze^ 
Stand  fix*d  in  steadlut  gaze, 

Bending  one  way  their  precious  influenoe; 
And  will  not  take  their  iKgfat, 
For  all  the  morning  light. 

Of  Lucifer,  that  often  wam'd  them  thence; 
But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow. 
Until  their  Lord  himself  bespake,  and  bid  them  ga 

nil. 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn, 
Or  e'er  Uie  point  of  dawn, 

Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row ; 
Full  little  thought  they  than, 
That  the  mighty  Pan 

Was  kindly  come  to  live  widi  them  below; 
Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep, 
Was  all  that  did  tlieir  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keepi 

EX. 

When  tnoh  musio  sweet 
Their  hearts  and  ears  did  graet, 

Af  iMTer  Mras  by  mortal  fingiei  stiook* 
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Divinelf-wasbled  voice 

Ans'wering  the  stringed  noiBe, 

As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  knk: 
The  sir,  such  pleasures  loath  to  lose, 
With  thousand  echoes  still  prolongs  each  heayenly  close. 


The  oracles  are  dmnh^ 
No  Toice  or  hideous  horn 

Buns  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deeeiTing. 
ApoUo  from  his  shrine 
Cm  no  more  divine, 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delpbos  leaving. 
No  nighttf  trance,  or  breathed  spel], 

die  pale^ed  priest  from  the  piophetie  oalL 


The  lonely  mountains  o^er 
And  the  resounding  shore^ 

A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament; 
From  haunted  spring  and  dale, 
£dged  with  poplar  pale, 

The  parting  Genius  is  with  sighing  sent: 
With  fiower-tnwoven  tresses  torn, 
The  Njrmphf^  in  twilight  shade  of  taxagled  thickats, 

zxi. 

In  consecrated  earth, 
And  on  the  hohr  hearth, 

The  Lars  and  Lemures  moan  with  midni^t  plaint; 
In  urns  and  ahars  round, 
A  drear  and  djring  somid 

Affrights  the  Flamens  at  their  service  qnaint; 
And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat, 
While  each  peculiar  Power  foregoes  his  wonted  seat 

xxvii. 

But  see,  the  Virgin  bless'd 
Hath  laid  her  Babe  to  rest ; 

Time  ie,  our  tedious  song  should  here  have  ending: 
Heaven's  youngest-teemed  star 
Hath  fix'd  her  polish'd  car. 

Her  sleeping  Lord  with  handnuid  lamp  attendmgi 
And  all  about  the  courtly  stable 
Bright-hamess'd  angels  sit  in  order  serviceable. 

LTCIDA8.* 

la  tki»  Mmody^  tht  catUyor  bewails  a  kamed  friend^  unfarhmaidy  drowned  m  hu 
poisagi  /ran  Chuter  on  the  Iriah  eeat^  1637 :  md  bff  oeoukmfgreUiU  Urn  nem 
of  mar  eommttd  dergif^  thm  m  their  Ughik, 

Tet  once/ more,  O'ye  laurels,  and  once  more, 
Ye  myrties  brown)  with  i^y  nnrer  sere/ 


1  TMs  pom  WM  MMto  apMi  thennlbrtiutfito  and  imklatly  imth.  «f  Mr.  Bdwiid  Klag^  aoa  of  SU 
/ohn  KlaCi  BccKfUry  ft>r  Ireluid,  a  SeOow  nnttfmm  and  inUawte  firlend  of  MOtoa,  who^  m  he  waa 
falBctoTtaaiitor«latkiiwtnIrelaiiil,waadio«iiad,Aii«iMiU,lM7,lntteMUiycarofhtea^  De 
Kewtoahaaob«cnrad,UntL3rcMaaiawtthgE«atiiidcmftiitaiadeorttapaataral  kind,  as  bg(h  Vr. 
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I  come  to  pluck' your  berries  harsh  and  crude'; 

And,  witU  forced  firi^^ers  rude/       . 

Shatter ^our  leavea/befbreUhe  mellGwing  year:  5 

Bitteirconstzamt/and  8ad4>cca£on  dear,/ 

Compels/me  toidisturt/your  sei^n  due  ? 

For  LyMdas'is  dead/  dead  etd  his  prime, ' 

Toung  Ly6idaB^and  hattf  not  iefl^  his  peer : 

Who  would/not  singlfor  LjifeidasVhe  knew  10 

Himself /to  aing^land  build/the  lofty  rhyine/ 

He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 

Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind. 

Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Begin/then,  ^^sifers  of^the  sa6red  well/  .  15 

'  That  from'beneath^e  sea^of  Jove^doth  spring  I 

Begin/  <uid  some\vhat  louc^y  sweep^the  string/ 

Hence  witbdenikl  Tainy'and  ooy'excuse: 

So  mayf  some  geiAle  Muse ' 

With  lucl^  words'&YOx'my  deroned  um ;'  20 

And,  a^  he  pa^ises,  turn,* 

And  bid' fair  peace'be  to^my  sable  shroud/ 

For  we  were  nursed  upon  the  seli^same  hill, 

Fed  the  same  flock  by  fountain,  shade,  and  rill. 

.Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared  25 

(Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom. 

We  drove  afield ;  and  both  together  heard 

What  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn, 
f  BatteningVmr  flocks  with  the  firesh  dews  of  nighti 

Oft  till  the  star,  that  rose  at  evening,  bright,  30 

Toward  Heaven's  descent  had  sloped  his  westering  wheeLi 

Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute, 

Tempered  to  the  oaten  flute ; 


Klof  ud  miton  ted  taen  d««ifiMd  ft>r  holy  ovden  and  the  pastoral  tan,  mhlA  §!««■  m  paodkr  pi> 
prlctyto  wyeral  poaaace*  In  It 

Addlaon  aaya,  **Chftfc  h«  who  dealrea  to  know  wlMthar  hehaa  a  (ruetaate  fcr  hlatotyor  ao^  alMNild 
oonalder  whather  he  la  pleaaed  wtth  LlTy*8  manner  of  teUlng  a  atory ;  ao,  perhapa  tt  may  ba  wl^ 
that  he  who  wiahea  to  know  whether  he  baa  a  true  taate  for  poetry  or  not,  ahoold  oonalder  whether 
be  la  Ufhly  delighted  or  not  with  the  pemsal  of  MUton'a  Lyddaa."— /.  Wmtm. 

<*  Whatatwr  stem  grandeor  MUton'a  two  epioB  and  bla  drama,  written  hi  Ua  fertter  daya,  exhibit; 
by  whatever  divine  invention  they  are  created ;  Lyddaa  and  Oomiu  have  a  flneney,  a  aweetneM,  a 
aadody,  a  yovthftal  freahneaa,  a  dewy  brif  htvcaa  of  deacriptlon,  wfalefa  thoaa  gtiaatle  poema  have  not 

The  prime  charm  of  poetry,  the  rapUlty  and  tha  novelty,  yet  the  natural  aaaodatlon  of  beath 

tlftd  Idoaa,  la  pre-emlnenUy  exhibited  In  Lyddaaj  and  It  atrikea  mek  that  there  la  no  poem  of  UStaa, 
tn  whkhthepaatoralandrurallmafery  la  to  breathing,  aobrlUian^  andaonewia  tUa.**— ArJirota 


"I  ahaU  never  oeaae  to  consider  this  monody  as  the  sweet  eAislon  of  a  moat  poetia  and  tender 
mind;  entitled  aa  weD  by  its  beantlftil  melody  aa  by  the  fraiiaeint  gnndew  of  Its  aawlliiMMite  aad 
langnaie^  to  the  ntmost  enthnstaam  ofadn^ratton.**— roAL 

Line  t.  This  Is  a  beantlftil  alloslon  to  the  unripe  age  of  hia  ftrtead,  In  wfaleh  death  ••ataattier'd  Ue 
leavea  before  the  mellowing  year.'* 

L.  M.    '*The  sacred  weU,"  Helloon. 

L.  SI.  «*From  the  regularity  of  his  pursuits,  the  parity  of  his  pleaavea,  fais  temperaao^  snd 
general  stanpUdty  of  life,  Milton  habitually  became  aa  eariy  riaer ;  henoe  he  gained  an  wcnualnta«ee 
with  the  beautlea  of  the  morning,  which  he  so  frequently  contemplated  with  dtflgh^  and 
fore  so  repeatedly  deaerlbed  In  aU  their  vailona  appeannoca.''— r.  ir« 

I.,  tr.    "We  dxuve  aflaid,'*  that  la,  wedvave  ov  Hooka  aieU. 

f«  ft.   Ilia  "aultrytaorn,'*lattedMrphvmoftUsla8aat«t] 


Ml  Ftong  ''With  doTea  heel 


«. 


Rough  Satyrs  danced,  and  Fjjfung  ""with  doTea  heel      '       ^ 
From  the  glad  sotuid  would  not  be  absent  long ;  35 

And  old  Damoetas  loved  to  hear  our  song. 

fiat,  0,  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gone, 
Now  thou  art  gone,  and  never  must  return  I 
Tliee,  Shepherd,  thee  the  woods,  and  desert  caves. 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gaddipg  vine  o'ergiown,  40 

And  all  their  echoes  mourn : 
The  willows,  and  hazel  copses  green, 
Shall  now  no  more  be  seen, 
Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  tliy  soft  Jays. ' 
As  hilling  as  the  canker  to  the  rose,  45 

Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze,  ' 
Or  frost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardiobe  weac, 
When  first  the  white4boni  blows;-* 
Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherd's  ear. 

Where  were  ye.  Nymphs,  when  the  remtDtseless  deep  fio 

Closed  o'er  the  head  a£  your  loved  Lyoidaa  f    . 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep,  ■  - 

Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Drujy^JJie,  >'  *'     > 
^    Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Moy  high,~  u* ;  -    -^ 

Nor  yet  where  ISgXfi  spreadTher  wizard  stream.  *  53 

Ay  me!  I  fondly  dreamt  '  ' 

.  '^      Had  ye  been  there— lor  what  could  that  have  done  f         .  1  - 
'  ^^      What  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orphgys  bore,  *Ar*i  ,*  I  J,  -      " 
^The  Muse  heraeU^  for  her  enchanting  son,  / 

^hom  universal  Nature  did  lament,  ^  60 

When  by.  the  routtthat  made /he  hideous  roar,, 
^  ^    His  gory  visageclown  the  stream  was  sent,         t 

^wn  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shoref   c:      ' 

Alas!  what  boots  it  with  uncessant  care   7^ 
To  tend  the  homely,  slighted  shepherd's  train,  55 

"NAnd  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse! 


\ 


:•/ 


Were  it  not  better  done,  as  otliers  use,   -v    >     /       l'>f  *  *    :  ft 


To  sport  with  Amajyllis  in  the  shade. 
Or  with  the  tanglesof  Neaara's  hairf 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  thdfllSS?  spirit  doth  raise,  70 

(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minid) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days ; 
'     ^    But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find,    / 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 
.'  «  Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears,  75 

And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.    **But  not  the  pxaise,** 


UiwSS.   •<  Where  were  ye  1*   "Thto  bnnt  to  —  nuigpiflflrnt  —  tt  Is  aflbettiig.'»~a6r  E. . 

li.ia   aefcrmcB  to  liert^wiieta  OrpliwM,  tora  to  ptoc—  toy  tha  HtfrtiimJfcni,  who— 
ara 'mBed  **t]ie  root.'*    **LyadM,Mapoet,  to  heretaclUyotmipandwtthOipliMw:  thiirfroralMai 
SIM  iMliMortte  water.**— r^VaHta. 

L.  Ht  fte.  "Ho  Viiet  lia^e  b«n  nwra  oftm  died,  and  mora  popolw  dam  Omms  aor  awra  Jotly 
tnatrocClTe  and  tatopbtttas.**— Sir  B§eHotk  Brgdgn, 

X..7S.  ••Bvtnolthepratoe;'*  ttatto,b«tttieyntooto  not  tafeeraapted.  "Whoa  tha  poot,  ta  ttw 
abandflr  of  a  tfieplierd,  to  meraltoliiff  on  the  aaeertainty  of  hnaMn  lii^  7tao*a»  IntarpOMe  with  a 
MbBmealmtn,  above  Uie  tone  of  pastoral  poetry:  bettiea,  toanabraptaDdcOlpCtoal  apodniflMvei^ 
•OlbanlatoAieChuae/  hastily  recollectahlnueu;  and  apoloftoes  to  htonndMnMb  «r  In  other  worda 
to  AieChosa  and  lOnelos,  the  edebrated  streams  of  buoelie  songi  tor  hnvSac  so  soddealy  dcparlsd 
Wnm  pastonl  attttstoaa  and  the  tenor  of  hto  sahjeot.'*— r. 

21* 
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f; 


f^ '      .'  /    ^^   PhcBbua  replied,  and  tonch'd  my  trembling  ears; 
"  Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil, 
Nor  in  the  glistering  1^ 

Set  off  to  the  Mrorld,  nor  in  broad  rumor  lies;  SO 

But  liyes  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyea^ 
And  perfect  witness  of  aU-judging  Jove : 
As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 
Of  so  much  &me  in  Heayen  expect  thy  meed."  ^  * 

0  fountain  Arethnser  and  thou  honor'd  flood,  \1^.  Ov*-^v~^•'f^ 
''/  ^^         Smooth-«liding  Mjgsiui^crown'd  with  Toeal  reedB»\^vl\  ^        ^  f        *    ' 

^'A    '        Thatstrainlheard  was  of  a  higher  mood:.  jC^**-^^^*'   W->.w^^-    ' 

But  now  my  oat  proceeds,  \.novU«.^  t-v.  1^,,  ,V|4  j^.-X-    A   -    ^ 

And  listens  to  the  herald  of  the  sea  ua  v  4    »    .    ^  \ 

That  came  m  Neptune's  plea :  M  90 

He  ask'd  the  waves,  and  ask^d  the  felon  winds,       ^ 
What  hard  mishap  hath  doomed  this  gentle  swato  t 
And  questioned  every  gust  of  rugged  wings 
That  blows  fiom  off  each  beaked  promontory : 
They  knew  not  of  his  story;  95 

And  sage  Hippotades  their  answer  brings, 
That  not  a  blast  was  fiom  his  dungeon  stray'd ; 
The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine    • 
Sleek  Panoi)e  with  all  her  sisters  play'd ; 

It  was  that  fiital  and  perfldions  bark,  1  iX> 

BuUt  in  the  eclipse,  and  rigg'd  with  curses  dark, 

That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine.  «  q  I 

r>^  Next  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow,  /  ^  j  J 

His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge,  ' 

Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge  105 

Like  to  that  sanguine  flower  inscribed  with  woo. 
Ahl  who  hath  reft  (quoth  he)  my  dearest  pledge  f 
Last  came,  and  last  did  go^ 
The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake; 

Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain,     i  V    X>1QT 

(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shut^amam,)  C  V  ^>>t-e-i  ^u'^^  -v^  J 
He  shook  lus  mitred  locks,  and  stem  bespake :  ^ 

How  well  could  I  have  spared  for  thee,  young  swain, 
Enow  of  such,  as  for  their  bellies'  sake 
Creep,  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  foldl  115 

UMfl.    **T1ieMonwtaida,'*tlintli,tliecnidwliida. 

L.  M.    *■  A  boaked  pitniioiitory*'  Is  on*  proJeoClnf  like  the  beak  oTa  bifd. 

Zi.  9t.    **  Hlppotadee,**  a  patronymic  noan,  the  eon  of  ElppolM,  that  1%  JBoInt. 

L.  ML   Tbe  ablpwreck  was  ooeaaloiied  not  by  a  stomas  bat  by  the  sld|p^  belac  «■! 
iWTliatloii. 

L.ias.    **Caiinia.''  TMs  Is  tha  i»wgCam,on  the  bortara  of  whldi  was  thaPaiiaislli  of 
bvUgc^  when  Lyddas  was  ednoated. 

L.  IM.   The  **hBlryn»ntie'*  Joined  wlUi  the  «*tedffeboimeCP*  Bay  mean  fha  rashy  orreedy  baaka 
of  tbaOan;  and  the  "flsnrssdhB*' refer.  It  Is  Uioucbft,  to  the  IndlsUaet  and  doaky  streaks  oa 
leaves  or  Safs  when  dried. 

L.if0.   •*  The  pilot  of  the  OalOeanlake,'*  the  apoetle  Peter. 

L.  Hi.  Be  here  antaaadTCfts  on  the  endowBMats  of  the  dnnch,  at  the  saae  tkaa 
tbat  they  were  shared  by  those  only  who  aooffht  the  enolmBenta  of  the  saered  oOoe^  to  the  < 
ef  alaunaodandoonsdcBtlonseievfy.   ThnslnPsradlseloa^ty.  isSialladlnfftoBeCaiiwhsaays^- 
ao  domb  this  first  grilid  thief  Into  Ood*s  told ; 
Bb  sinoe  bito  Ms  chnrdi  lewd  UrsMnss  oHiiA. 
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Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make, 

Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearers'  feast, 

And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest ! 

Blind  mouths!  that  scarce  themselves  know  how  to  hold 

A  sheei>-hook,  or  have  learn'd  aught  else  the  least  120 

That  to  the  faithful  herdsman's  art  belongs ! 

What  recks  it  them  ?    What  need  they  1    They  are  sped ; 

And,  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 

Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw : 

The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed ;  125 

But,  swoln  with  wind,  anid  the  rank  mist  they  draw, 

Rot  inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  spread : 

Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 

Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  sed : 

But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door  1  'Mj 

Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more. 
^)rifRetum,  Alpheus;  the  dread  voice  is  past 
^raat  shrunk  thy  streams ;  return,  Sicilian  Muse, 

And  call  the  vales,  and  lad  them  hither  cast 

Their  bells  and  flowerets  of  a  thousand  hues.  1 35 

Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 

Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks. 

On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart-star  sparely  looks ; 

Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamelled  eyes, 

That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honied  showers,  1^0 

And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowera 

Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies,     '^ 

The  tufled  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine, 

The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freaked  with  jet. 

The  glowing  violet,  145 

The  musk-roee,  alid  the  well-attired  woodbine, 

With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head, 

And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears : 

Bid  amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed. 

And  daffixlilliea  fill  their  cups  with  tears,  150 

80^  ia  kb  ■Irt^with  Baaant,  wrtttea  In  X6SS,  he  tuppUoftles  CromwcU 

To  mwe  flnee  ooBHieiiee  from  the  paw 

Of  MrdlBir  wolves,  whoee  goepel  ta  their  maw. 

Ltae  ISA.  "Bcamnner*  1b  thin,  lean,  meagre.  **  A  ■cnuroet  pipe  of  itraw  to  eontem|»tiMHUly  qied  for 
VlrgfPa  'tennto  arena.*  **—T.  Wortom. 

L.  ISS.  **NoUilnf  said.'*  By  this  MOton  clearly  allndea  to  thoee  prelates  and  dergy  of  the  esta- 
Misbed  dranA  who  enjoyed  flit  salaries  wlthont  perlbrming  any  duties :  who  **  sheared  the  sheep  hut 
did  not  fted  them.** 

Z»  ISd^  13L  "In  theae  lines  onr  author  anUdpatee  the  execution  of  Ardiblshop  Laud  by  a  'two* 
handed  enginep'  that  Is,  the  axe;  Inslnaatlog  that  his  death  would  remove  aU  grteyanees  In  rdlglon, 
and  eom^eCe  the  reformation  of  the  chorch."— T.  Wmrton,  The  sense  of  the  passage  Is,  **But  there 
wm  soon  l>e  an  end  of  these  evils;  the  axe  Is  at  hand,  to  take  off  the  head  of  him  who  has  been  the 
great  abettor  of  these  corruptions  of  the  gospcL    This  will  be  done  by  one  strok'!.'* 

I*.  133.  **  That  shrank  Uiy  streams,*'  that  Is,  that  sflenoed  my  paatorsl  poetry.  The  SMOiati  muse 
is  now  to  return  with  all  her  store  of  riml  hnagery.    i^The  Imagery  here  Is  from  the  oobteat 


L.  US.    Tse,*'  In  the  sense  of  to  haunt,  to  Inhnhit    Bee  HUllwen*s  •'Dictionary  of  AKbalc  and 
Provlncia]  Words,**  3  vols.  Bvo. 
I*  ISS.    •••wart'*  Is  swarUiy,  brown.  The  dog-ctar  to  called  the  ••  swart-star,*'  by  tomtaag  Um  f  »•* 
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To  strew  the  laureate  hearse  where  Lyoid  lies. 

For,  80  to  interpose  a  little  ease, 

Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise. 

Ay  me  1  whilst  thee  the  shores  and  sounding  seas 

Wash  far  away,  where'er  thy  bones  are  hurrd;  15«S 

Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 

Where  thou  perhaps  under  the  Avhelming  tide 

Yisit^st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world ; 

Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  vows  denied, 

Sleep'st  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old,  160 

Where  the  great  Vision  of  the  guarded  Mount 

Looks  toward  Nam&ncos  and  Bayona  s  hold ; 

Look  homeward,  angel,  now,  and  melt  with  ruth : 

And,  0  ye  dolphins,  wafl  the  hapless  youth.  T f>5 

*^  Weep  no  more,  woful  shepherds,  weep  no  more; 

For  Lycidas  your  sorrow  is  not  dead, 

Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor : 

So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean-bed, 

And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 

And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangled  ore  170 

Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky : 

So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high, 

Through  the  dear  might  of  Him  that  walk'd  tlie  wayes; 

Where,  other  groves  and  other  streams  along, 

With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves,  175 

And  hears  the  unezpressive  nuptial  song. 

In  the  bless'd  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love^  ^ 
^  There  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above,  7 

In  solemn  tnx>ps,  and  sweet  societies. 

That  sing,  and,  singing,  in  their  glory  move,  180 

And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  his  eye8.> 

Now,  Lycidas,  the  shepherds  weep  no  more  / 

Henceforth  thou  art  the  Genius  of  the  shore, 

In  thy  large  recompense,  and  shalt  be  good 

To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood. .  185 


Line  184.   **A.j  met"    "Bere,**  Mr.  Danitpr  ebwrve^  «Uie  barat  of  grtef  b  tnialliely 
when  property  oonnected  wiUi  irbat  precede*  It  end  to  wUch  It  retes.** 

L.  lit.    *•  MoDBtrona  world,"  U»t  li,  Uie  aee,  the  world  of  noBatan. 

li.  If*.  **  BeUeriMt'*  the  name  of  a  ComUh  giant  On  the  aoaUaweatem  liiorea  of  Oomirall  there 
ia  a  atnpendoiia  pUe  of  rock-work  eaUod  the  **glant'a  chair  ;'*  and  not  ftr  firom  tand*s  Snd  la  another 
moat  romanOc  pr^JeoUon  of  rock  called  St  Mlehael'a  Mount  There  wiu  n  tnidltloo  Uiat  Uie  **  Yhaon** 
of  8t  Ukhui,  aeated  on  Uda  cng,  appeared  to  aome  hermtta.  The  aenae  of  thla  line  and  the  fallow- 
log,  taken  wiUi  the  preceding,  t«  thia  i—**  Let  every  flower  be  atrewed  on  the  hearae  where  Lyddaa 
Uel^  80  to  flatter  ounelvea  ibr  a  moment  with  the  notion  that  hia  oorpae  la  preeent;  and  thia,  (ah 
mel)  while  the  aeaa  are  wafting  It  tiere  and  therc^  whether  beyond  the  Hebrtdee  or  near  the  ahorea 
of  Cornwall,  Ac" 

L.  MS.  **Namanco«"  la  marked  in  the  early  editlona  of  Mcrcator**  AUaa  aa  In  OaOleiB,  en  Che 
northweat  coaat  of  Spain,  near  Cape  Finlsierrc  Bayona  b  the  atrong  oaaUe  of  the  Frendi,  In  the 
«ouUiweetwnexti«mtty  of  France,  near  the  Pyrcneca.  In  thataame  aUaa  thia  caatle  makea  a  very 
eonapicaoitt  flguro. 

L.  its.  *'Ucre  ia  an  apostrophe  to  the  angel  Mldiael,  aeated  on  the  guarded  moant  'Oh  angel^ 
look  no  longer  aeaward  to  Namancoa  and  Bayona'a  hold;  rather  torn  yoor  eyea  to  another  otiJeGti 
look  homeward  or  landward ;  look  towards  your  own  coast  now,  and  Tlew  wtth  pity  the  cocpae 
o(  the  shipwrecked  Lyeldas  floating  thither.'  "—7.  Wttrtcn, 

L.  m     •'  And  wipe  Oie  tears  for  ever  from  his  eyea."— /m.  uev.  f ;  Am.  vIL  17. 


? 
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Thus  sang  the  unoonth  swain  to  the  oaks  and  rills,y 
While  the  still  monx  went  oiit  with  sandals  gray ; 
He  touched  the  tender  stops  of  various  quills, 
With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric  lay : 

And  now  the  son  had  stretch'd  out  all  the  hills,  190 

And  now  was  dropped  into  the  western  bay : 
At  last  he  rose,  and  twitch'd  his  mantle  blue : 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new. 

SCENE   FROM   COMUS.* 

S  wild  wood.     The  lady  enten. 

Lady.  This  way  the  noise  was,  if  mine  ear  be  troe^ 
My  best  guide  now :  methought  it  was  the  soimd 
Of  riot  and  ill-managed  merriment. 
Such  as  the  jocund  flute,  or  gamesome  pipe, 
Stirs  up  among  the  loose  unlettered  hinds, 
When  ibr  their  teeming  floeks  and  granges  lUll, 
In  wanton  dance  they  praise  the  bounteous  Pan, 
And  thank  the  gods  amiss.    I  should  be  loth 
To  meet  the  rudeness  and  swill'd  insolence 
Of  such  late  wassailers;*  yet,  01  where  else 
Shall  I  inform  my  unacquainted  feet 
In  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood  1 


L  IN.    By  **atopa"  MUlon  hero  umim  what  we  now  call  the  bolM  of  a  flute  or  aay  ■peolot 
oflipi.  .       . 

L  m,  TbiM  to  a  Dorie  lay,  becaaae  TheoertUu  and  Moaehna  had  reapeetlvely  written  ft  taocoilo  on 
tkitaltaa  of  Baphnli  and  Blon. 

llkeHbleofConiitslaUila.  A  beantlAil  lady,  attended  by  her  two  brothcn,  la  Joameylng  tkroagh 
iirar7  woo^  The  brothers  become  separated  fh>m  their  sister,  who  is  met  by  Comus,  the  god  of 
hw  piasiire*,  who,  wtth  bis  fbllowcrs,  holds  his  orgies  In  the  night,  tfe  addresses  her  In  the  dla- 
lalHdcksmeter  of  a  peasant,  bat  she  resists  all  his  arts,  and  Comns  and  his  erew  are  pot  to  illgfat  by 
tetoolhwn,  who  eome  In  time  to  reaeae  their  sister.  The  object  of  the  poem  Is  to  show  the  fhll 
poww  of  trne  Tlitae  and  chastity  to  trtompta  over  an  the  aasaolta  of  wlckedneaa ;  or,  tn  the  langnago 


■That  virtoc  never  will  be  moved. 


Tbongh  lewdness  ooort  it  In  a  shape  of  heaven. 

"Conn,"  says  Sir  Bgerton  Brydges,  '*b  the  InvenUon  of  a  beantlAd  Ikble,  enrldied  wtth  ehadow  y 

kciBpud^rWonary  dellghta:  every  line  and  word  Is  pure  poetry,  and  the  sentiments  areas  exqol* 

iiU  u  ths  liiaiirt     It  is  a  oomposttlon  which  no  pen  bnt  Milton's  could  have  prodooed.**    It  seema 

Ikit  u  ascUental  event  which  occnrred  to  the  ftunOy  of  MOton's  patron,  John  Egerton,  Karl  of 

B(1d|e«atcr,  ttien  keeping  his  eoort  at  Ludlow  castle,  gave  birth  to  this  tebie.    The  earPs  two  sons 

as4dlaighAer,  X^y  Alice,  were  benighted,  and  lost  their  way  in  Hcywood-lbrest;  and  the  two  bro- 

t^  IB  the  atttcmpt  to  explore  their  path,  left  the  sister  alone,  In  a  tnek  of  country  ruddy  In* 

k>M«d.  On  tfaeae  simple  Ihcts  the  poet  raised  a  superstructure  of  such  ftlry  spells  and  p^lgnl 

'tA^u  baa  never  since  been  cqnallod. 

'''•Hi^from  the  Attglo-Sazon  kmsi  A«i;  obe  tn  health.**    It  was  andenlly  the  pledge  word  In 

M^at,  qshalent  to  the  modem  **your  health."    The  bowl  In  which  the  liquor  was  presented 

^mtflidUw  mmuM  twri,  and  as  it  was  peculiar  to  scenes  of  revelry  and  festivity,  Uie  term  mmmtM 

h  ttMbscKSM  synonymous  with  flBOsiing  and  carousing.    Thus,  in  ShakspearOk  lAdy  Macbeth  d» 

<teci  Uat  dn  will  **oonvinoe  (that  Is,  overpower)  the  two  Chamberlains  of  JXinean  with  wine  and 

ir  tad  Ben  Jonaon,  giving  an  account  of  a  rural  feast,  says : 

The  rout  of  rural  iblk  come  thronging  In, 
Their  rudeness  then  is  thought  no  slor— 
The  joUywMMl  walks  the  often  round. 
And  in  tiMir  cops  their  cares  are  drown'd. 
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I  cannot  halloo  to  my  brothen,  but 
Such  noise  as  I  can  make  to  be  heard  farthest, 
I'll  venture;  for  my  new-cnliven'd  spirits 
Prompt  me ;  and  they  perhaps  are  not  far  o£ 

Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  liy^t  unseen 
Within  thy  aery  shell. 
By  slow  Meander's  mcu^ent  green, 
And  in  the  violet-embroider'd  vale, 

Where  the  lovo-lom  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  moumeth  well ; 
Caiist  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair 
That  likest  thy  Narcissus  are  1 
O  if  thou  have 
Hid  them  in  some  flowery  cave, 
Tell  me  but  where, 
Sweet  queen  of  parley,  daughter  of  the  sphere! 
So  majrst  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies, 
And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  heaven's  harmonies. 

Enter  Comus. 

Conms,  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  eartli's  mould 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment! 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence. 
How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty-vaulted  night. 
At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven-down 
Of  darkness,  till  it  smiled !    I  have  oft  heard 
My  mother  Circe  with  the  sirens  tliree, 
Amidst  the  flowery-klrtled  Naiades, 
Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  drugs ; 
Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  tlie  prisond  soul. 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium :  Scylla  wept, 
And  chid  her  baxking  waves  into  attention, 
And  fell  Charybdis  murmur'd  soft  applause : 
Yet  they  in  pleasing  slumber  luli'd  the  sense, 
And  in  sweet  madness  robb'd  it  of  itself; 
But  such  a  sacred  and  bome-felt  delight. 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 
I  never  heard  till  now.— I'll  speak  to  her. 
And  she  shall  be  my  queen. — ^Hail,  foreign  wonder!' 
Whom  certain  these  rough  shades  did  never  breed, 
Unless  the  goddess  that  in  rural  shrine 
Dwell'st  here  with  Pan,  or  Sylvan ;  by.  blest  song 


1  **Tlie  mmgt  of  this  poem  are  of  ft  alngcilftr  ftdldty;  they  are  unbroken  etreems  of  ewinlalte  taa 
fiery,  ottber  imagfaj^attva  or  deecrlpttvc^  with  a  dawje  of  numbers  wUehaoonde  like  nirialnniezlv 
Imfcanoe,  the  Lady's  sonf  to  Bdio.*'— Jyydpei* 

s  "  Oomua's  address  to  the  hidy  is  exceedingly  heautiftal  In  every  respect;  bat  all  readera  wfll  so* 
knowledge  that  the  style  of  it  is  much  raised  by  the  expression  •  unless  the  goddees,'  an  elHptlnd 
ezpreasion,  nnnsual  in  onr  language,  though  common  enough  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Bnt  if  w«  wen 
to  on  it  np  and  say,  'unless  thou  beest  the  goldess,'  how  flat  and  insipid  would  It  make  the  conpo* 
•itkou,  compared  wlta  what  it  is.'*— Zcni  JCmteddo. 
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Forbidding  erery  bleak  unkindly  fi)g 

To  touch  the  proeperouB  growth  of  this  tall  wood. 

Lady.  Naj,  gentle  shepherd,  ill  is  lost  that  praise 
That  is  addressed  to  unattending  ears ; 
Not  any  boast  of  skill,  but  extreme  shift 
How  to  regain  my  seyer'd  company, 
Compell'd  me  to  awake  the  courteous  Echo 
To  giro  me  answer  from  her  mossy  conch. 

Com,  What  chance,  good  lady,  hath  bereft  you  thus? 

Ladtf,  Dim  darkness,  and  this  leavie  labyrinth. 

Com,  Could  that  divide  yon  from  near-ushering  guides? 

Lady.  They  left  me  weary  on  a  grassy  tnr£ 

Com.  By  fiilsehood,  or  discourtesy,  or  why? 

Lady.  To  seek  i*  the  valley  some  cool  fiiendly  spring. 

Com.  And  left  your  fair  side  all  unguarded,  lady? 

Lady.  They  were  but  twain,  and  purposed  quick  return. 

Com.  Perhaps  forestalling  night  prevented  them.  , 

Lady,  How  easy  my  misfortune  is  to  hit! 

Com.  Imports  their  loss,  beside  the  present  need?  ' 

Lady.  No  less  than  if  I  should  my  brothers  lose. 

Com.  Were  they  of  manly  prime,  or  youthful  bloom  ? 

Lady.  As  smooth  as  Hebe*s  their  unrazored  lips. 

Com.  Two  such  I  saw,  what  time  the  labored  ox 
In  his  loose  traces  from  ^e  furrow  came, 
And  the  swink'd  *  hedger  at  his  supper  sat; 
I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine, 
That  crawls  along  the  side  of  yon  small  hill, 
Plucking  ripe  clusters  from  the  tender  shoots : 
Their  port  was  more  than  human  as  they  stood : 
I  took  it  for  a  faery  vision 
Of  some  gay  creamres  of  the  element. 
That  in  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  live, 
And  play  in  the  plighted  clouds.    I  was  awe>struckj 
And,  as  I  passed,  I  worshipped ;  if  those  you  seek, 
It  were  a  journey  like  the  path  to  heaven, 
To  help  you  find  them.  ! 

Lady.  Gentle  villager,  j 

What  readiest  way  would  bring  me  to  that  place?  I 

Com.  Due  west  it  rises  from  this  shrubby  point 

Lady.  To  find  out  that,  good  shepherd,  I  suppose, 
In  such  a  scant  allowance  of  star-light. 
Would  overtask  the  best  land-pilot's  art, 
Without  the  sure  guess  of  well-practised  feet 

Com.  I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 
IKngle,  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood, 
And  every  bosky  bourn  from  side  to  side. 
My  daily  walks  and  ancient  neighborhood ; 
And  if  your  stray  attendants  be  yet  lodged, 
Or  shroud  within  these  limits,  I  shall  know 
£re  morrow  wake,  or  the  luw-roosted  lark 
From  her  thatch*d  pallet  rouse ;  if  otherwise, 
I  can  conduct  yon,  lady,  to  a  low 
But  loyal  cottage,  where  you  may  be  safe 
Till  fiuther  quest 
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Lady.  Shepherd,  I  take  thf  word, 

And  trust  thy  honest  offered  ooartesy, 
Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds 
With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tapestry  halls 
And  courts  of  princes,  where  it  first  was  named. 
And  yet  is  most  pretended :  in  a  place 
Less  warranted  than  this,  or  less  secure, 
1        I  cannot  be,  that  I  should  fear  to  change  it — 
Eye  me,  bless'd  Providence,  and  square  my  trial 
To  my  proportioned  strength! — Shepherd,  lead  on. 

INVOCATION   TO   LIOHT.^ 

Hail,  holy  Light !  offspring  of  heaven  first-bom, 
Or  of  the  Eternal  co-eternal  beam, 
May  I  express  thee  unblamed?s  since  God  is  light^ 
And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee, 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 
Or  hear*st  thou  rather  pure  ethereal  stream,* 
Whose  fountain  who  ^all  tell  ?  ^    Before  the  sun, 
Before  the  heavens  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 
Thee  I  revisit  now  with  bolder  wing. 
Escaped  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detain^ 
In  that  obscure  sojourn;  while  in  my  flight, 
Through  utter  and  through  middle  darkness  borne, 
With  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre, 
I  sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night; 
Taught  by  the  heavenly  Muse  to  venture  down 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  reascend. 
Though  hard  and  rare :  thee  I  revisit  safe. 
And  feel  thy  sovran  vital  lamp ;  but  thou 
Revisit'st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn ; 
So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quench'd  their  orbs, 
Or  dim  suffusion  veil'd.    Tet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song ;  but  chief 
Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath,* 
That  wash  thy  hallowed  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 
Nightly  I  visit:  nor  sometimes  forget 
Those  other  two  equalled  with  me  in  fate. 
So  were  I  equalled  with  them  in  renown, 


1  "Thto  odfdiratcd  complaint^  with  wtakh  MUton  opens  the  tUrd  book,  OowM^m  an  tte  ynlM 
which  haTO  been  given  VL**—AMkam, 

t  That  ia,  may  I,  without  blarney  call  thee  the  oo-eternai  beam  of  the  Stenaal  Ood. 

a  Or  rather  dost  thon  hear  this  address,  dost  thoa  rather  to  be  called,  jam  trtweef  ttntm  f 

<  As  In  Job  xzxTiU.  19,  ••  Where  Is  the  way  where  Ilcht  dweUethf 

•  Kedron  and  SOoa.  "HestUl  was  pleased  to  study  the  beaaUes  of  the  ancient  poets,  biA  his  Ugb- 
eec  deiIgM  was  in  the  flongs  of  Sion,  In  the  holy  flcrlptmvs,  and  In  these  he  meditated  day  and  nl(tt> 
This  la  the  saner  of  the  pasasge  stripped  of  Its  poetical  omamentm  **—Nnrt«», 
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BUad  Thamyris,  and  blind  MaBonides^i 

And  Tiresias,  and  Phineus,  prophets  old: 

Tlien  feed  on  thoughts,  that  Yoluntary  move 

Haimonious  numbers ;  as  the  wakeful  bird 

Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 

Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.    Thus  with  the  year 

Seasons  return ;  but  not  to  me  returns 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom, 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine ; 

But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 

Surrounds  me,  fiom  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 

Cut  oS,  and  fi)r  the  book  of  knowledge  fair, 

Presented  with  a  universal  blank 

Of  nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased, 

And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 

So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers  ^ 

Irradiate;  there  plant  eyes;  all  mist  from  thence 

Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 

Of  tibings  invisible  to  mortal  sight 

Paradke  Io<  m.  1. 

eve's  account  of  her  creatiqn. 

That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  sleep 
I  first  awaked,  and  found  myself  reposed, 
Under  a  shade,  on  flowers,  much  wondering  where 
And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brought,  and  how. 
Not  distant  &r  from  thence  a  murmuring  sound 
Of  waters  issued  from  a  cave,  and  spread 
Into  a  liquid  plain,  then  stood  unmoved, 
Pure  as  die  expanse  of  heaven:  I  tliither  went 
With  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 
Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem'd  another  sky. 
As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite 
A  shape  within  the  watery  gleam  appeared, 
Bending  to  look  on  me :  I  started  back, 
It  started  back ;  but  pleased  I  soon  returned, 
Pleased  it  returned  as  soon,  with  answering  looks 
Of  sympathy  and  love :  there  I  had  fix^l 
Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pined  with  vain  desire, 
Had  not  a  voice  thus  wam'd  me :  '^  What  thou  seest, 
What  there  thou  seest,  fair  creature,  is  thyself; 
With  thee  it  came  and  goes ;  but  follow  me, 
And  I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays 
Thy  coming  and  thy  soft  embraces ;  he 
Whose  image  thou  art:  him  thou  shalt  ezgoy 

1  MsoBldes  fti  Homer.  ThamyTli  wm  a  TfaXMtam,  and  Indented  the  Dorlo  mood  or  meaamv 
TWrias  and  Vfahwiifl,  tbe  fbrmer  a  Tbebaa,  (bo  latter  a  king  of  Arcadia,  were  flunoos  blind  barda  of 
nOqTOtj.  XOton  mea  the  woid  "prophet"  in  the  eense  of  the  Ladn  vote,  whidi  onltea  the  cha- 
ncier of  prophet  and  poeL  Indeed,  throaghoQtMQton'a  poetry  there  are  words  and  phraaeeperpeta 
•Or  oeeorTinc  Uiatare  naed  In  their  pure  LaUn  sense,  the  bcaaUes  of  which  none  hot  a  claasioal 
tdttltf  can  ftaDy  appreciate.  This,  of  itseU;  is  a  snffldent  answer.  If  there  were  not  a  doien  gthen* 
to  tbeaaneeieM  qoestion  so  often  aaked,  **  What  k  Uie  use  of  a  ghrl's  btudymg  Lstla  f 
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fhseparably  tMne ;  to  him  shalt  bear 

Multitudes  like  tliyseli^  and  thence  be  call'd 

Mother  of  human  race."     What  could  I  do, 

But  follow  straight,  invisibly  thus  led  ? 

Till  I  espied  tliee,  fair  indeed,  and  tall, 

Under  a  platane;  yet,  methought,  less  &ir, 

Less  winning  soA,  less  amiably  mild. 

Than  that  smooth  watery  image :  back  I  tum*d ; 

Thou,  following,  criedst  aloud,  "  Return,  fair  Eve ; 

Whom  fliest  thou  1  whom  thou  fliest,  of  him  thou  art, 

His  flesh,  his  bone ;  to  give  thee  being  I  lent 

Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 

Substantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side 

Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear. 

Part  of  my  soul,  I  seek  tliee,  and  thee  claim, 

My  other  halC"    With  that,  thy  gentle  hand 

Seized  mine :  I  yielded ;  and  firom  that  time  see 

How  beauty  is  excell'd  by  manly  grace, 

And  wisdom,  wliich  alone  is  truly  fair. 


Ud,  IT.44t. 


EVENING   IN   PARADISE. 


Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  ^ober  livery  all  things  clad : 
Silence  accompanied ;  for  beast  and  bird. 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests, 
Were  slunk ;  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale ; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung; 
Silence  was  pleased :  now  glowed  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires ;  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest ;  till  the  moon 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length. 
Apparent  queen,  unveil'd  her  peerless  light, 
And  o*er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

When  Adam  thus  to  Eve :  **'  Fair  consort,  tbei%our 
Of  night,  and  all  things  now  retired  to  rest, 
Mind  us  of  like  repose ;  since  God  hath  set 
Labor  and  rest,  as  day  and  night,  to  men 
Successive ;  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep. 
Now  falling  with  soft  slumbrous  weight,  incline* 
Our  eyelids ;  other  creatures  all  day  long 
Rove  idle,  unemployed,  and  less  need  rest : 
Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity. 
And  the  regard  of  heaven  on  all  his  wa3r8: 
While  other  animals  nnactive  range. 
And  of  their  doings  God  taked  no  aooounL 
To*monow,  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east 
With  first  approach  of  light,  we  must  be  risen, 
And  at  our  pleasant  labor,  to  reform 
Xon  flowery  arbors,  yonder  alleys  green. 
Our  walk  at  noon,  with  branches  overgrown, 
That  mock  our  scant  manuring,  and  require 
More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton  growth 
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Those  blosaotns  alBO,  and  those  dropping  gnma^ 
That  lie  bestrowD,  unsightly  and  unsmooth, 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease; 
Meanwhile,  as  nature  wills,  night  bids  ns  rest" 

To  whom  thus  Eve,  with  perfect  beauty  adoin'd : 
"  My  author  and  disposer,  what  thou  bidd'st 
Unargued  I  obey ;  so  Grod  ordains. 
God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine :  to  know  no  more 
Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praissu 
With  thee  conversing,  I  forget  all  time ; 
All  seasons,  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet, 
'With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  son, 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower. 
Glistering  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild :  then  silent  night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon. 
And  these  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  starry  train : 
But  neither  breath  of  morn,  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds;  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower, 
Glistering  with  dew ;  nor  fragrance  after  showen  | 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild ;  nor  silent  night. 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon, 
Or  glittering  starlight,  witliout  thee  is  sweet 
But  wherefore  all  night  long  shine  these?    For  whom 
This  glorious  sight,  when  sleep  hath  shut  all  eyesf 

To  whom  our  general  ancestor  replied : 
"•  Daughter  of  God  and  man,  accomplish'd  Eve, 
Those  have  their  course  to  finish  round  the  earth 
By  morrow  evening ;  and  fitnn  land  to  land 
In  order,  though  to  nations  yet  tmborn, 
Alinistering  light  prepared,  they  set  and  rise; 

Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain  i 

Her  old  possession,  and  extinguish  life  , 

In  namre  and  all  things ;  which  these  soft  flres 
Not  only  enlighten,  but,  with  kindly  heat 
Of  various  influence,  foment  and  warm. 
Temper  or  nourish,  or  in  part  shed  down 

Their  stellar  virme  on  all  kinds  that  grow  j 

On  earth,  made  hereby  apter  to  receive  j 

Perfection  ftom.  the  sun's  more  potent  ray. 
These,  then,  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night, 
Shine  not  in  vain.    Nor  think,  though  men  were  none. 
That  heaven  would  want  spectators,  God  want  praise: 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep : 
All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold 
Both  day  and  night     How  often,  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket,  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air. 
Sole,  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note, . 
Singing  their  Great  Creator !  oft  in  Ixmds 
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While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rouiding  walk, 
With  heavenly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds, 
In  full  harmonic  number  join'd,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  tlioughts  to  Heaven.*' 

Thus  talking,  hand  in  hand  alone  they  pass'd 
On  to  their  blissful  bower ;  it  was  a  place 
Chosen  by  the  sovran  Planter,  when  he  framed 
All  things  to  man's  delightful  use :  the  roof 
Of  thickest  covert  was  inwoven  shade, 
Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 
Of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf;  on  either  side 
Acanthus,  and  each  odorous  busby  shrub. 
Fenced  up  the  verdant  wall ;  each  beauteous  flower, 
Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamin, 

Rear'd  high  their  fkmrish'd  heads  between,  and  wrought 
Mosaic ;  under*foot  the  violet, 
Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 
Broider'd  the  ground,  more  colored  than  with  stone 
Of  costliest  emblem :  other  creature  here, 
fieast,  bird,  insect,  or  worm,  durst  enter  none, 
Such  was  their  awe  of  man!    In  shadier  bower 
More  sacred  and  sequestered,  though  but  feign'd. 
Pan  or  Sylvanus  never  slept ;  nor  nymph 
Nor  Faunus  haunted.    Here,  in  close  recess. 
With  flowers,  garlands,  and  sweet-smelling  herbs, 
Espoused  Eve  decked  first  her  nuptial  bed ; 
And  heavenly  quires  the  hymenean  sung, 
What  day  the  genial  angel  to  our  sire 
Brought  her,  in  naked  beauty  more  adom*d, 
More  lovely  than  Pandora ;  whom  the  gods 
Endow'd  with  all  their  giAs;  and,  0!  too  like 
In  sad  event,  when  to  the  unwiser  son 
Of  Japhet  brought  by  Hermes,  she  en«iared 
Mankind  with  her  fair  looks,  to  be  avenged 
On  him  who  liad  stole  Jove's  authentic  fire. 

Thus,  at  their  shady  lodge  arrived,  both  stood. 
Both  turn'd,  and  under  open  sky  adored 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heaven, 
Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  resplendent  globe, 
And  starry  pole :  "  Thou  also  madest  the  night. 
Maker  Omnipotent !  and  thou  the  day 
Which  we,  in  our  appointed  work  employed, 
Have  finished,  happy  in  our  mutual  help 
And  mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all  our  bliss 
Ordain'd  by  thee ;  and  this  delicious  place, 
For  us  too  large,  where  thy  abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  uncropt  falls  to  the  groimd. 
But  thou  bast  promised  from  us  two  a  race 
To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake. 
And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep." 

£«ii,iy.iM. 
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ROME.* 

Tbe  city  which  thou  s«est  no  other  deem 
Than  great  and  glorions  Rome,  queen  of  the  earth, 
So  fiir  renown'd,  and  with  the  spoils  ennch'd 
Of  nations :  there  the  Capitol  thou  seest 
Above  the  rest  liAing  his  stately  head 
On  the  Tarpeian  rock,  her  citadel 
Impregnable;  and  there  Mount  Palatine, 
The  imperial  palace,  compass  huge,  and  high 
The  structiue,  skill  of  noblest  architects, 
With  gilded  battlements,  conspicuous  fiur, 
Turrets  and  terraces,  and  glittering  spires. 
Many  a  fair  edifice  besides,  more  like 
Houses  of  gods,  (so  well  I  have  disposed 
My  aery  microscope,)  thou  mayst  behold 
Outside  and  inside  both,  pillars  and  roofs. 
Carved  work,  the  hand  of  &med  artificers, 
In  cedar,  marble,  ivory,  or  gold. 
Thence  to  the  gates  cast  round  thine  eye,  and  see 
What  conflux  issuing  forth,  or  entering  in ; 
Prcetors,  proconsuls  to  their  provinces 
Hasting,  or  on  return,  in  robes  of  state, 
Lictors  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  power, 
Legions  and  cohorts,  turms  of  horse  and  wings: 
Or  embassies  from  regions  fiir  remote 
In  various  habits,  on  the  Appian  road, 
Or  on  the  Emilian ;  some  from  farthest  south, 
Syene,  and  where  the  shadow  both  way  fidls, 
Meroe  Nilotick  isle,  and,  more  to  west, 
The  realm  of  Bocchus  to  the  Black-moor  sea ; 
From  the  Asian  kings,  and  Parthian  among  tliese ; 
From  India  and  the  golden  Chersonese, 
And  utmost  Indian  isle  Taprobane, 
Dusk  faces  with  white  silken  turbans  wreathed; 
From  Gallia,  Gades,  and  the  British  west ; 
Germans  and  Scythians,  and  Sarmathians,  north 
Beyond  Danubiiis  to  the  Taurick  pool. 

itowflw  J2«ya*wd;  IV.  44. 

ATHENS. 

Look  once  more,  ere  we  leave  this  specular  mount, 
Westward,  much  nearer  by  south-west ;  behold 
Where  on  the  JEgetia  shore  a  city  stands, 
Built  nobly ;  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil ; 
Alliens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits, 
Or  Jhospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess, 
City,  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades ; 


1  fltaten,  pentsdBg  tn  the  temptaUon  of  oar  Lord,  abows  him  fanpeiial  Borne  in  Its  grateat  pomp 
•Bd  spleiidor,  and  teUt  him  that  ho  might  eaiily  expti  the  Emperor  TIberlxiai  and  take  posseulon  of 
the  whole  Mmi^  and  thva  poness  tlae  world.  Baffled  in  this,  he  next  point*  out  to  him  the  od»- 
brated  eeat  of  amient  leumljig,  AUtena,  and  iU  celebcated  achoola  of  philosophy ;  pronoonclng  a 
Ughlj  Oniataed  paavgyrle  on  the  Oredas  mnaiclans,  poeto,  orators,  and  phUosophen  of  the  diftreat 

22* 
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See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 

Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 

Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  sununer  long ; 

There  flowery  hill  Hymettus  with  the  sound 

Of  bees'  industrious  murmur  oft  invites 

To  smdious  musing ;  there  Ilissus  rolls 

His  whispering  stream:  within  the  walls  then  view 

The  schools  of  ancient  sages ;  his  who  bred 

Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 

Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next : 

There  shah  thou  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power 

Of  harmony,  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 

By  voice  or  hand ;  and  various-measured  verse, 

.£olian  charms  and  Dorian  lyric  odea, 

And  his  who  gave  them  breath,  but  higher  sung. 

Blind  Melesigenes,  thence  Homer  call'd, 

Whose  poem  Phoebus  challenged  for  his  own: 

Thence  what  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught 

In  chorus  or  iambic,  teachers  best 

Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  received 

In  brief  sententious  precepts,  while  they  treat 

Of  &te,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human  life ; 

High  actions,  and  high  passions  best  describing : 

Thence  to  the  &mous  omtors  repair, 

Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  eloquence 

Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic, 

Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmined  over  Greece 

To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes'  throne : 

To  sage  Philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear, 

From  Heaven  descended  to  the  low-roord  house 

Of  Socrates ;  see  there  his  tenement. 

Whom,  well  inspired,  the  oracle  pronounced 

Wisest  of  men ;  from  whose  mouth  issued  forth 

Mellifluous  streams,  that  watcr'd  all  the  schools 

Of  Academics  old  and  new,  with  those 

Sumamed  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 

Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe : 

These  here  revolve,  or,  as  ibou  likest,  at  home, 

Till  time  mature  thee  to  a  kingdom^s  weight: 

These  rules  will  render  thee  a  king  complete 

Within  thyself;  much  more  with  empire  join'd. 

Parodtm  Bitntttd,  IT.  tt# 


Samson's  lamentation  for  his  blindness. 

O  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain ! 
Blind  among  enemies,  O  worse  than  chains, 
Dungeon,  or  beggary,  or  decrepit  age ! 
Light,  the  prime  work,  of  God,  to  me  is  extinct, 
And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 
Annuird,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have  eased. 
Inferior  to  the  vilest  now  become 
Of  man  or  worm ;  the  vilest  here  excel  me : 
Tliey  creep,  yet  see ;  I,  dark  in  light,  exposed 
To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse,  and  wrong, 
Within  doors  or  without,  still  as  a  fbol. 
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In  poixrer  of  others,  oever  in  mj  own ; 
Scarce  half  I  seem  to  live,  dead  more  than  half. 
O  d&Tk,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon,i 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse 
Without  all  hope  of  day! 
O  first-created  Beam,  and  thoa  great  Word, 
**  Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was  over  all ;" 
Why-  am  I  thus  bereaved  thy  prime  decree? 
The  sun  to  me  is  dark, 
And  silent  as  the  moon, 
When  she  deserts  the  night, 
Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave. 
Since  light  so  necessary  is  to  life, 
And  almost  life  itselij  if  it  be  true 
That  light  is  in  the  soul, 
She  all  in  every  part;  why  was  this  sight 
To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined, 
So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quenched? 
And  not,  as  feeling,  through  all  parts  difiiised, 
That  she  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore  1 
Then  had  I  not  been  thus  exiled  from  light, 
As  in  the  land  of  darkness,  yet  in  light, 
To  live  a  life  half  dead,  a  living  death, 
And  buried ;  but,  O  yet  more  miserable ! 
Myself  my  sepulchre,  a  moving  grave ; 
Buried,  yet  not  exempt, 
By  privilege  of  death  and  burial, 
From  worst  of  other  evils,  pains,  and  wrongs ; 
But  made  hereby  obnoxious  more 
To  all  the  miseries  of  life, 
Life  in  captivity 
Among  iiihuman  fbcs. 

0VM0OW  Mf99Uttt9f  WW  9 


SONNET  ON   UI8   OWN   BLINDNESS.* 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

£re  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  that  one  talent*  which  is  death  to  hide, 

Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 

To  serve  tlierewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  He,  returning,  chide ; 
*"  Doth  God  exact  day-labor,  light  denied  V* 

I  fbndly  ask :  but  Patience,  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies,  **■  God  doth  nm  need 

Either  man*s  work,  or  his  own  gifts ;  who  best 


^  **  Ffew  paiMtes  In  poetiy  an  m  aflkctlnf  u  this;  and  the  tone  of  tbe  expnaakm  la  peculiarly 
^KateBie.'*— irryd^f*. 

*  **  Milton's  aonneti  are.  In  easy  aajeity  and  aerere  beauty,  uneqoaBed  by  any  other  oomposttJona 
of  Uie  ktaML'*-~ibv.i4lrx»id«rI>yM.  ••OfaJil  Uie  Mnnets  of  UUton,  I  am  most  incUnod  to  preibr  that 
^Oa  His  Bttndweaa.*  It  haa,  to  my  weak  taste^  saeb  vartona  exoellences  aa  I  am  oneqnal  to  ptaiM 
■aikhtiUy.  It  breaibes  doctrines  at  once  so  snbllme  and  consolatory,  as  to  gild  the  itoomy  patha 
of  ear  emlstwricft  here  with  a  new  and  singular  light."— Jtryd^n. 

*  He  speaks  here  with  aUoalon  to  the  parable  of  the  talents,  UatL  xxv^  >nd  with  great  modesty 
of  hlBMli;  aa  tf  be  had  not  Awe,  or  two»  bat  only  one  talent. 
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Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best;  his  state 

Is  kingly ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest : 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait" 

TO   CYRUCK   SKINNER.^ 

Cyriack,  this  three  years  day,  these  eyes,  though  clear, 

To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 

Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  have  forgot; 
Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year. 

Or  man,  or  woman.    Yet  I  argue  not 

Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope;'  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 

Right  onward.    What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  f 
The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  overplied 

In  liberty's  defence,*  my  noble  task, 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  vain  mask 
Content  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide. 

TO  A  yntTuous  touno  lapy. 

Lady,  that  in  the  prime  of  earliest  youth 

Wisely  hast  shunn'd  the  broad  way  and  the  green, 

And  with  those  few  art  eminently  seen, 
That  labour  up  the  hill  of  heavenly  trutli ; 
The  better  part  with  Mary  and  with  Ruth 

Chosen  thou  hast ;  and  they  that  overween, 

And  at  thy  growing  virtues  fret  their  spleen. 
No  anger  find  in  thee  but  pity  and  ruth. 

Thy  care  is  fix'd,  and  zealously  attends 
To  fill  thy  odorous  lamp  with  deeds  of  light, 

And  hope  that  reaps  not  shame.    Therefore  be  sure, 

Thou,  when  tlie  Bridegrocm  with  his  feastfiil  friends 
Passes  to  bUss  at  the  mid  hour  of  night, 

Hast  gain'd  thy  entrance.  Virgin  wise  and  pure. 

The  prose  works  of  Milton^  are  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  his  poetry. 
They  are  mostly  of  a  controversial  character  in  Religion  and  Politics,  and,  as 
such,  have  lost  some  of  the  interest  wiili  which-  they  were  invested  in  the 

1  CjrTlack  Sktnner  wu  the  ton  of  WtUtaun  Skinner,  Esq.,  a  inerclMLat  of  Londan.  Wood  017*  that 
"be  was  an  Ingenious  youns  gonUeman,  and  a  Khotair  to  John  Milton." 

t  <*  Of  heart  or  bopei**  fee.  **One  of  MUton'ii  chanoterlMUoi  was  a  singular  Ibrtltade  of  pilnd, 
arUlng  fh>m  a  oonadonanesi  of  superior  ablUUes,  and  a  convktlon  Uiat  bis  cause  was  Just."—  ITcriea. 

i  vrhen  Milton  bad  entered  upon  the  labor  of  writing  his  "Defence  of  the  People  of  Eo^nd,"  one 
of  his  eyes  was  almost  gone,  and  the  physicians  predicted  the  loss  of  both  if  be  proceeded.  But  he 
BAys,  **  I  did  not  long  balance  wliether  my  duty  should  be  prellerred  to  my  eyes.**  And  yet  {/nk 
fudorl)  this  masterly  work  was,  at  the  Restoration,  ordered  to  bo  burnt  by  the  common  haagma  I 

4  *«Tho  Bommit  of  fiune  is  occupied  by  the  poet,  but  the  base  of  the  Taat  eBeratlon  may  JnsUybe  atfd 
to  rest  on  his  prose  works;  and  we  invite  bis  admirers  to  descend  tnm  tbeftnner,  and  aarwytlu 
rnion  that  ties  round  about  the  latter ;— a  less  explored,  but  not  less  magnWoent  domain.**— Jirydpii. 

*'Tbe  prose  wriUngs  of  Milton  deserve  the  attention  of  every  man  who  wtahca  to  beeoBw  ao> 
fpialnted  with  the  ftdl  power  of  the  BngUsh  language.  They  abound  with  paasagai  coapaiiad  vth 
whksh  the  finest  declamations  of  Burke  sfaik  Into  Inslgntfleaaoe.'*— J 
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stormy  and  eTent^il  times  in  which  his  lot  was  cast;  but  thej  «breatho 
throughout,''  says  Burnett,  « that  sublime,  ethereal  spirit,  peculiar  only  to 
him.  We  are  continually  astonished  and  delighted  at  his  never-failing 
abundance  of  sentiments  and  imagery — at  that  migestic  stream  and  swell 
of  thoughts  vrith  iwhich  his  mind  always  flows.  He  was  a  man  essen> 
tially  great ;  and  "whoever  wishes  to  form  his  language  to  a  lofty  and  noble 
style — his  character  to  a  fervid  sincerity  of  soul,  will  read  the  works  of 
MiliDii.'* 

Milton  early  commenced  his  ecclesiastical  controverneSi  and  in  1642 
published  "  The  Reason  of  Church  Government  urged  against  Prelacy." 
The  following  is  a  part  of  the  preface  of  the  second  book,  and  is  par- 
ticularly remark&ble  as  giving  a  prophetic  assurance  of  the  proudest  monu* 
meat  of  his  &me — ^Pakadiss  Lost. 

HILTON    CONSBCRATE8   HIS   POWERS  TO   THR   CAUSE  OF  TRUTH— HIS 
STUDIES   AMD   PREPARATION   FOR   HIS   GREAT    WORK. 

Surely  to  eTery  good  and  peaceable  man,  it  must  in  nature 
needs  be  a  hateful  thing  to  be  the  displeaser  and  molester  of  thou- 
sands ;  much  better  would  it  like  him  doubtless  to  be  the  messen- 
ger of  gladness  and  contentment,  which  is  his  chief  intended 
business  to  all- mankind,  but  that  they  resist  and  oppose  their  own 
happiness. 

But  when  Gk)d  commands  to  take  the  trumpet  and  blow  a  dolo- 
rous or  jarring  blast,  it  lies  not  in  man's  will  what  he  shall  say  or 
what  he  shall  conceal.  If  he  shall  think  to  be  silent  as  Jeremiah 
did,  because  of  the  reproach  and  derision  he  met  with  daily,  ^and 
all  his  familiar  friends  watched  for  his  halting,"  to  be  revenged 
on  him  for  speaking  the  truth,  he  would  be  forced  to  confess  as 
he  confessed ;  '*  his  wojd  was  in  my  heart  as  a  burning  fire  shut 
Tap  in  my  bones;  I  was  weary  with  forbearing,  and  could  not 
stay." 

Which  might  teach  these  times  not  suddenly  to  condemn  all 
things  that  are  sharply  spoken  or  vehemently  written  as  proceed- 
ing out  of  stomach  virulence  and  ill-nature ;  but  to  consider  rather, 
that  if  the  prelates  have  leave  to  say  the  worst  that  can  be  said, 
or  do  the  worst  that  can  be  done,  while  they  strive  to  keep  to 
themselves,  to  their  great  pleasure  and  commodity,  those  things 
which  they  ought  to  render  up,  no  man  can  be  justly  offended 
with  him  that  shall  endeavor  to  impart  and  bestow,  without  any 
gain  to  himself,  those  sharp  and  saving  words,  which  would  be  a 
terror  and  a  torment  in  him  to  keep  back. 

For  me,  I  have  endeavored  to  lay  up  as  the  best  treasure  and 
solace  of  a  good  old  age,  if  Grod  vouchsafe  it  me,  the  honest 
liberty  of  free  speech  from  my  youth,  where  I  shall  think  it  avail 
able  in  so  dear  a  concernment  as  the  church's  good.  For,  if  I  be, 
whether  by  disposition,  or  what  other  cause,  too  inquisitive,  or 
suspicious  of  myself  and  mine  own  doings,  who  can  help  it? 
Concerning  therefore  this  wayward  subject  against  prelates,  the 
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touching  wherefore  is  so  distasteful  and  disauietoos  to  a  Dumber 
of  men  ;  as  by  what  hath  been  said  I  may  aeserre  of  charitable 
readers  to  be  credited,  that  neither  envy  nor  gall  hath  entered  me 
upon  this  controversy,  but  the  enforcement  of  conscience  only,  and 
a  preventive  fear  lest  this  duty  should  be  against  me,  when  1 
would  store  up  to  myself  the  good  provision  of  peaceful  hours ; 
so,  lest  it  should  be  still  imputed  to  me,  as  I  have  found  it  bath 
been,  that  some  self-pleasing  humors  of  vain-glory  hath  incited  me 
to  contest  with  men  of  high  estimation,  now  wnile  green  years 
are  upon  my  head ;  from  this  needless  surmisal  I  shall  hope  lo 
dissuade  the  intelligent  and  equal  auditor,  if  I  can  but  say  success- 
fully that  which  in  this  exigent  behooves  me ;  although  I  would  be 
heard  only,  if  it  might  be,  by  the  elegant  and  learned  reader,  to 
whom  principally  for  a  while  I  shall  beg  leave  I  may  address 
myself. 

To  him  it  will  be  no  new  thing,  though  I  tell  him  that  if  I 
hunted  after  praise,  by  the  estimation  of  wit  and  learning,  I 
should  not  write  thus  out  of  mine  own  season,  when  I  have  nei- 
ther yet  completed  to  my  mind  the  full  circle  of  my  private  stu- 
dies, although  I  complain  not  of  any  insufficiency  to  the  matter  in 
hand  ;  or  were  I  ready  to  my  wishes,  it  were  a  folly  to  commit 
any  thing  elaborately  composed  to  the  careless  and  interrupted 
listening  of  these  tumultuous  times.        *        * 

I  must  say,  therefore,  that  after  I  had  for  my  first  years,  by  the 
ceaseless  diligence  and  care  of  my  father,  (whom  God  recom- 
pense,)  been  exercised  to  the  tongues,  and  some  sciences,  as  my 
age  would  sufier,  by  sundry  masters  and  teachers  at  home  and  at 
the  school,  it  was  found,  that  whether  aught  was  imposed  me  by 
them  that  had  the  overlooking,  or  betaken  to  of  my  own  choice  in 
English,  or  other  tongue,  prosing  or  versing,  but  chiefly  this  latter, 
the  style,  by  certain  vital  signs  it  had,  was  likely  to  live. 

But  much  latelier  in  the  private  academies  of  Italy,  whither  I 
was  favored  to  resort,  perceiving  that  some  trifles  which  I  had  in 
memory,  composed  at  under  twenty  or  thereabout,  (for  the  man- 
ner is,  that  every  one  must  give  some  proof  of  his  wit  and  read- 
ing there,)  met  with  acceptance  above  what  was  looked  for ;  and 
other  things,  which  I  had  shifted  in  scarcity  of  books  and  conve- 
niences to  pack  up  amongst  them,  were  received  with  written 
encomiums,  which  the  Italian  is  not  forward  to  bestow  on  men  of 
this  side  the  Alps ;  I  began  thus  far  to  assent  both  to  (hem  and 
divers  of  my  friends  here  at  home,  and  not  less  to  an  inward 
prompting,  which  now  grew  daily  upon  me,  that  with  labor  and 
intense  study,  (which  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life,)  joined 
with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature,  I  might  perhaps  leave 
soniething  so  written  to  aftertimes,  as  they  shomd  not  willingly  let 
it  die. 
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*These  thoughts  at  ooce  possessed  me;  and  these  other,  that  if  I 
certain  to  write  as  men  huy  leases,  for  three  lires  and  down- 

rd,  there  ought  no  regard  he  sooner  had,  than  to  Grod's  glory, 
by  the  honor  and  instruction  of  my  country. 

For  which  cause,  and  not  only  for  that  I  knew  it  would  be  hard 
to  arrive  at  the  second  rank  amonc^  the  Latins,  I  applied  myself 
to  that  resolution  which  Ariosto  followed  against  the  persuasions 
of  Bembo,  to  fix  all  the  industry  and  art  I  could  unite  to  the  adorn- 
ing of  my  native  tongue ;  not  to  make  verbal  curiosities  the  end, 
(that  were  a  toilsome  vanity,)  but  to  be  an  interpreter  and  relator 
of  the  best  and  sagest  things,  among  mine  own  citizens  through- 
oat  this  island  in  the  mother  dialect :  that,  what  the  greatest  and 
choicest  wits  of  Athens,  Rome,  or  modem  Italy,  and  those  He- 
brews of  old,  did  for  their  country,  I,  in  my  proportion,  with  this 
over  and  above,  of  being  a  Christian,  might  do  for  mine ;  not  car- 
ing to  be  once  named  abroad,  though  perhaps  I  could  attain  to 
that ;  bat  content  with  these  British  islands  as  my  world ;  whose 
fortune  hath  hitherto  been,  that,  if  the  Athenians,  as  some  say, 
made  their  small  deeds  great  and  renowned  by  their  eloquent 
writefB,  England  hath  had  her  noble  achievements  made  small  by 
the  unskilful  handling  of  monks  and  mechanics. 

Time  serves  not  now,  and  perhaps  I  might  seem  too  profuse  to 
give  any  certain  account  of  what  the  mind  at  home,  in  the  spacious 
circu'ts  of  her  musing,  hath  liberty  to  propose  to  herself,*  though 
of  highest  hope  and  hardest  attempting ;  whether  that  epic  form 
whereof  the  two  poems  of  Homer,  and  those  other  two  of  Virgil 
and  Tasso,  are  a  diffuse,  and  the  Book  of  Job  a  brief  model ;— or 
whether  the  rules  of  Aristotle  herein  are  strictly  to  be  kept,  or 
nature  to  be  followed,  which  in  them  that  show  art,  and  use  judg- 
ment, is  no  transgression,  but  an  enriching  of  art :  or,  lastly,  what 
king,  or  knight,  before  the  Conquest,  might  be  chosen  in  whom  to 
lay  the  pattern  of  a  Christian  hero. 

And,  as  Tasso  gave  to  a  prince  of  Italy  his  choice,  whether  he 
would  command  him  to  write  of  Godfrey's  expedition  against  the 
infidels,  or  Belisarius  against  the  Goths,  or  Charlemagne  against 
the  Lombards ;  if  to  the  instinct  of  nature  and  emboldening  of 
art  aoght  may  be  trusted,  and  there  be  nothing  adverse  in  our  cli- 
mate or  the  mte  of  this  age,  it  haply  would  be  no  rashness,  from 
an  equal  dihgence  and  inclination,  to  present  the  like  offer  in 
our  own  ancient  stories;  or  whether  those  dramatic  compositions, 
wherein  Sophocles  and  Euripides  reign,  shall  be  found  more  doc- 
trinal and  exemplary  to  a  nation. 

The  Scripture  also  afbrds  us  a  divine  pastoral  drama  in  the 
**  Song  of  Solomon,"  consisting  of  two  persons,  and  a  double  cho- 

of  his  ftnt  •OMantlow  or  tato  innoKtel 
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rus,  as  Origen  rightly  judges :  and  the  "Apocalypse"  of  St,  John 
is  the  majestic  image  of  a  high  and  stately  tragedy,  shutting  up 
and  intermingling  her  solemn  scenes  and  acts  with  a  sevenfold 
chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping  symphonies;  and  this,  my 
opinion,  the  grave  authority  of  Pareeus,  commenting  that  hook,  is 
sufficient  to  confirm. 

Or,  if  occasion  shall  lead  to  imitate  those  magnific  odes  and 
hymns,  wherein  Pindarus  and  Callimachus  are,  in  most  things, 
worthy;  some  others  in  their  frame  judicious,  in  their  matter  most 
an  end  faulty. 

But  those  frequent  songs  throughout  the  law  and  prophets,  he- 
yond  all  these,  not  in  their  divine  arguments  alone,  hut  in  the  very 
critical  art  of  composition,  may  he  easily  made  appear  over  all 
kinds  of  lyric  poesy  to  he  incomparahle. 

These  ahilities,^  wheresoever  they  be  found,  are  the  inspired 
gift  of  God,  rarely  bestowed,  but  yet  to  some,  though  most  abused, 
in  every  nation  ;  and  are  of  power,  beside  the  office  of  a  pulpit, 
to  imbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue  and 
public  civility ;  to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  set  the 
affections  in  right  tune ;  to  celebrate  in  glorious  and  loAy  hymns 
the  throne  and  equipage  of  God's  almightiness,  and  what  he 
works,  and  what  he  sufl^rs  to  be  wrought  with  high  providence 
in  his  church ;  to  sing  victorious  agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints, 
the  deeds  and  triumphs  of  just  and  pious  nations,  doing  valiantly 
through  faith  against  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  to  deplore  the  gene- 
ral relapses  of  kingdoms  and  states  from  justice  and  God's  true 
worship. 

Lastly,  whatsoever  in  religion  is  holy  and  sublime ;  in  virtue 
amiable  or  grave ;  whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admiration  in  all 
the  changes  of  that  which  is  called  fortune  from  without,  or  the 
wily  subtleties  and  refluxes  of  man's  thoughts  from  within ;  all 
these  things  with  a  solid  and  treatable  smoothness  to  paint  out 
and  describe :  tracking  over  the  whole  book  of  sanctity  and  vir- 
tue, through  all  the  instances  of  example,  with  such  delight  to 
those  especially  of  soft  and  delicious  temper,  who  will  not  so  much 
as  look  upon  truth  herself,  unless  they  see  her  elegantly  dressed; 
that,  whereas  the  paths  of  honesty  and  good  Hfe  appear  now 
rugged  and  difficult,  though  they  be  indeed  easy  and  pleasant, 
they  will  then  appear  to  all  men  both  easy  and  pleasant,  though 
they  were  rugged  and  difficult  indeed. 

And  what  a  benefit  this  would  be  to  our  youth  and  gentry,  may 
be  soon  guessed  by  what  we  know  of  the  corruption  and  bane, 
which  they  suck  in  daily  from  the  writings  and  interludes  of  libi- 
dinous and  ignorant  poetasters,  who  having  scarce  ever  heard  of 

1  To  me,  tliU  hM  over  ■wniw!  the  lofUeat  pengnpli  In  BngUflh  pnm  Uteimfcnre 
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that  which  is  the  main  consistence  of  a  true  poem,  the  choice  of 
such  persons  as  they  ought  to  introduce,  and  what  is  moral  and 
decent  to  each  one ;  do  for  the  most  part  lay  up  vicious  principles 
in  sweet  pills  to  he  swallowed  down,  and  make  the  taste  of  yirtu- 
ous  documents  harsh  and  sour.        ♦        • 

Neither  do  I  think  it  shame  to  covenant  with  my  knowing 
reader,  that  for  some  few  years  yet,  I  may  go  on  trust  with  him 
toward  the  payment  of  what  I  am  now  indebted ;  as  being  a  work 
not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth,  or  the  vapours  of  wine, 
like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some  vulgar  amorist, 
or  the  trencher  fury  of  a  rhyming  parasite ;  nor  to  be  obtained 
from  the  invocation  of  dame  Memory  and  her  siren  daughters ; 
but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit,*  who  can  enrich  with 
all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  Seraphim  with  the 
hallowed  fire  of  his  altar  to  touch  and  purify  the  Hps  of  whom  he 
pleases. 

To  this  must  be  added  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady 
observation,  insight  into  all  seemly  and  generous  arts  and  affiurs ; 
till  which  in  some  measure  be  compassed,  at  my  own  peril  and 
cost,  I  refuse  not  to  sustain  this  expectation  from  as  many  as  are 
not  loath  to  hazard  so  much  credulity  upon  the  best  pledges  that  I 
can  give  them. 

ARGUMENT  FOR   THE   LIBERTY   OF   THE   PRESS. 

Lest  some  should  persuade  ye.  Lords  and  Commons,  that  these 
arguments  of  learned  men's  discouragement  at  this  your  order 
are  mere  flourishes,  and  not  real,  I  could  recount  what  I  have 
'seen  and  heard  in  other  countries,  where  this  kind  of  inquisition 
tyrannizes ;  when  I  have  sat  among  their  learned  men,  (for  that 
honor  I  had,)  and  been  counted  happy  to  be  born  in  such  a  place 
of  philosophic  freedom,  as  they  supposed  England  was,  while 
themselves  did  nothing  but  bemoan  the  servile  condition  into  which 
jeaming  amoncst  them  was  brought;  that  this  was  it  which  had 
damped  the  glory  of  Italian  wits ;  that  nothing  had  been  there 
written  now  these  many  years  but  flattery  and  fustian.  There  it 
was  that  I  found  and  visited  the  famous  Qalileo,  grown  old,  a  pri- 
mmer to  the  inquisition,  for  thinking  in  astronomy  otherwise  than 
the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  licensers  thought.  And  though  I 
knew  that  England  then  was  groaning  loudest  under  the  prelatical 
yoke,  nevertheless  I  took  it  as  a  pledge  of  future  happiness  that 
other  nations  were  so  persuaded  of  her  liberty.  Yet  it  was  be 
yond  my  hope  that  those  worthies  were  then  breathing  in  her  air. 


I  «Aiid<Sblefl7tlioa,Ot|ilrflttlMt4oft] 
Beflsie  all  temple*  th'  upright  heart  iiTid  pure, 
Itntmet  im."— ?^»«db«  iMt,  L  17. 
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ttrfao  should  be  her  leaders  to  such  a  deliverance,  as  shall  never  be 
forgotten  by  any  revolution  of  time  that  this  world  hath  to  finish, 

ENGLAND    AND   LONDON. 

Lords  and  Commons  of  England !  consider  what  nation  it  is 
whereof  ye  are,  and  whereof  ye  are  the  governors :  a  nation  not 
slow  and  dull,  but  of  a  quick,  ingenious,  and  piercing  spirit ;  acute 
to  invent,  subtle  and  smewy  to  discourse,  not  beneath  the  reach 
of  any  point  the  highest  that  human  capacity  can  soar  to. 
Therefore  the  studies  of  learning  in  her  deepest  sciences  have 
been  so  ancient  and  so  eminent  among  us,  that  writers  of  good 
antiquity  and  able  judgment  have  been  persuaded  that  even  the 
school  of  Pythagoras  and  the  Persian  wisdom  took  beginning  from 
the  old  philosophy  of  this  island.  And  that  wise  and  civil  I&man, 
Julius  Agricola,  who  governed  once  here  for  Caesar,  preferred  the 
natural  wits  of  Britain,  before  the  labored  studies  of  the  French. 
Behold  now  this  vast  city ;  a  city  of  refuge,  the  mansion-house  of 
liberty,  encompassed  and  surrounded  with  his  protection;  the 
shop  of  war  hath  not  there  more  anvils  and  hammers  waking,  to 
fashion  out  the  plates  and  instruments  of  armed  justice  in  defence 
of  beleaguered  truth,  than  there  be  pens  and  heads  there,  sitting 
by  their  studious  lamps,  musing,  searching,  revolving  new  notions 
and  ideas,  wherewith  to  present,  as  with  their  homage  and  their 
fealty,  the  approaching  reformation  ;  others  as  fast  reading,  trying 
all  things,  assenting  to  the  force  of  reason  and  convincement.  What 
could  a  man  require  more  from  a  nation  so  pliant  and  so  prone  to 
seek  after  knowledge?  What  wants  there  to  such  a  towardly 
and  pregnant  soil,  but  wise  and  faithful  laborers,  to  make  a  know- 
ing people,  a  nation  of  prophets,  of  sages,  and  of  worthies  ?  we 
reckon  more  than  five  months  yet  to  harvest ;  there  need  not  be 
five  weeks,  had  we  but  eyes  to  lift  up ;  the  fields  are  white  already. 

REFORM. 

Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant  nation  rousing 
herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible 
locks ;  methinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle  muing  her  mighty  youth, 
and  kindling  her  dazzled  eyes  at  the  full  mid-day  beam ;  purging 
and  unsealing  her  long  abused  sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of  hea- 
venly radiance ;  while  the  whole  noise  of  timorous  and  flockin? 
birds,  with  those  also  that  love  the  twilight,  flutter  about,  amazed 
at  what  she  means,  and  in  their  envious  gabble  would  prognosti- 
cate a  year  of  sects  and  schisms. 

Error  supports  custom,  custom  countenances  error :  and  these 
two  between  them  would  persecute  and  chase  away  all  truth  and 
solid  wisdom  out  of  human  life,  were  it  not  that  Grod,  rather  than 
man,  once  in  many  ages  calls  together  the  prudent  and  religious 
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counsels  of  men,  deputed  to  reprefls  the  encroacluneDts,  and  to 

^work  off  the  inveterate  blots  and  obscurities  wrought  upon  our 

minds  by  the  subtle  insinuating  of  error  and  custom ;  who,  with 

tlie  numerous  and  yul[^r  train  of  their  followers,  make  it  their 

chief  design  to  envy  and  cry  down  the  industry  of  free  reasonin£[ 

under  the  terms  of  humor  and  innovation;  as  if  the  womb  of 

teeming  Truth  were  to  be  closed  up,  if  she  presumed  to  bring 

foTth  aught  that  sorts  not  with  their  unchewed  notions  and  8up« 

positions. 

TUB   ALL-CONQUERINO   POWER  OF   TRUTH. 

Though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to  play  upon 
the  earth,  so  Truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do  injuriously,  by  licensing 
and  prohibiting,  to  misdoubt  her  strength.  Let  her  and  falsehood 
grrapple ;  who  ever  knew  Truth  put  to  the  worst  in  a  free  and 
open  encounter !  Her  confuting  is  the  best  and  surest  suppress- 
ing. He  who  hears  what  praying  there  is  for  light  and  clear 
knowledge  to  be  sent  down  among  us,  would  think  of  other  mat- 
ters to  be  constituted  beyond  the  discipline  of  Geneva,  framed  and 
fabricked  already  to  our  bands.  Yet  when  the  new  life  which  we 
beg  for  shines  in  upon  us,  there  be  who  envy  and  oppose,  if  it 
come  not  first  in  at  their  casements.  What  a  collusion  is  this, 
when  as  we  are  exhorted  by  the  wise  man  to  use  diligence,  '*  to 
seek  for  wisdom  as  for  hidden  treasures,*'  early  and  late,  that  an- 
other order  shall  enjoin  us  to  know  nothing  but  by  statute !  When 
a  man  hath  been  laboring  the  hardest  labor  in  the  deep  mines  of 
knowledge,  hath  furnished  out  his  findings  in  all  their  equipage, 
drawn  forth  his  reasons,  as  it  were  a  battle  ranged,  scattered  and 
defeated  all  objections  in  his  way,  calls  out  his  adversary  into  the 
plain,  ofiers  him  the  advantage  of  wind  and  sun,  if  he  please,  only 
that  he  may  try  the  matter  by  dint  of  argument ;  for  his  oppo- 
nents then  to  skulk,  to  lay  ambushments,  to  keep  a  narrow  bridge 
of  licensing  where  the  challenger  should  pass,  though  it  be  valor 
enough  in  soldiership,  is  but  weakness  and  cowardice  in  the  wars 
of  Truth.  For  who  knows  not  that  Truth  is  strong,  next  to  the 
Almighty  ?  She  needs  no  policies,  nor  stratagems,  nor  iicensings, 
to  make  her  victorious ;  those  are  the  shifts  and  the  defences  that 
error  uses  against  her  power ;  give  her  but  room,  and  do  not  bind 
her  when  she  sleeps.* 

1  Were  half  Vbe  power  that  fllU  the  world  with  terroa, 
Were  half  the  wealth,  be«tow*d  on  campi  and  courtti 
Given  to  redeem  the  huaaan  mind  from  error, 
There  were  no  need  of  anenala  nor  forts! 

The  warrior's  name  woald  be  a  name  abhorred  1 

And  every  nation  that  shotdd  lift  again 
Its  hand  against  its  brother,  on  its  forehead 

Would  wear  forevermore  the  corse  of  Caln.p-Lo«e»mi*o<w. 
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THE   post's  morning. 

My  morning  haunts  are,  where  they  should  he,  at  home  ;  net 
sleeping,  or  concocting  the  surfeits  of  an  irregular  feast,^  but  up 
and  stirring ;  in  winter,  often  ere  the  sound  of  any  bell  aiiv-ake 
men  to  labor  or  to  devotion  ;  in  summer,  as  oft  with  the  bird  that 
first  rises,  or  not  much  tardier,  to  read  good  authors,  or  cause  them 
to  be  read  till  the  attention  be  weary,  or  memory  have  its  full 
freight. 

I  cannot  bat  here  s^ve  the  conclusion  of  the  Life  of  Milton  by  Dr.  Syin> 
mons,  the  learned  editor  of  his  prose  works>— '^  We  have  now  completed  the 
liistory  of  John  Milton.— 4i  man  in  whom  were  illustriooaly  combined  all  the 
qualities  that  could  adorn,  or  could  elevate  the  nature  to  which  he  belonged ; 
—ft  man,  who  at  once  possessed  beauty  of  countenance,  symmetry  of  form, 
elegance  of  manners,  benevolence  of  temper,  magnanimity  and  lofUness  of 
soul,  the  brightest  illumination  of  intellect,  knowledge  the  most  Tarions  and 
extended,  virtue  that  never  loitered  in  her  career,  nor  deviated  from  ber 
course ;— -a  man,  who,  if  he  had  been  delegated  as  the  representative  of  his 
species  to  one  of  the  superior  worlds,  would  have  suggested  a  grand  idea  of 
the  human  race,  as  of  beings  aifluent  in  moral  and  intellectual  treasure- 
raised  and  distinguished  in  the  universe,  as  the  favorites  and  heirs  of  heaven." 

To  these,  I  must  add  the  remarks  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  no  less  beautiful 
tlian  just>— ^*  He  hod  not  only  every  requisite  of  tlie  Muse;  but  every  Ofne  of 
the  highest  order,  and  in  the  highest  degree.  His  invention  of  poetical  &ble, 
and  poetical  imagery,  was  exhaustless,  and  always  grand,  and  alveays  con- 
sistent witli  the  faith  of  a  cultivated  and  sensitive  mind.  Sublimity  was  his 
primary  and  unfailing  power.  His  characters  were  new,  surprising,  gigantic, 
or  beautiful ;  and  full  of  instruction,  such  as  high  wisdom  sanctioned.  His 
sentiments  were  lofty,  comprehensive,  eloquent,  consistent,  holy,  original; 
and  an  amalgamation  of  spirit,  religion,  intellect,  and  marvellous  learning. 
His  language  was  his  own:  ^ODietimes  a  little  rough  and  unvemacular;  but 
as  magnificent  as  his  mind :  of  pregnant  tliought ;  naked  in  its  strength ;  rich 
and  picturesque,  where  imagery  was  required ;  oAen  exquisitely  harmonious, 
wliere  the  occasion  permitted,  but  sometimes  strcMig,  mighty,  and  speaking 
with  the  voice  of  thunder." 

When  to  these  lofty  and  most  richly  deserved  encomiums,  we  add  that  in 
moral  character  he  stands  among  the  noblest  and  the  best;  that  his  spirit  was 
as  holy,  and  his  heart  as  sanctified  as  his  writings ;  and  that  he  so  spent  his 
mighty  strength  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty,  and  for  tlie  best  good  of  man, 
that  ho  sat  in  darkness  *'  amid  the  blaze  of  noon,"  who  can  hesitate  to  place 

him  AT  THS  HEAD  OF  TBI  BACs! 

1  Dr.  SymmooB,  In  bla  UAe  of  MUton,  laya,  **  Abstloenca  in  diet  was  one  of  MUion**  teTOrtto  Tt^ 
*ttea !  which  he  pnctlted  Invariably  UiroiiKh  lifb,  and  availed  kinuelf  of  eyery  opportunity  to  reooflf 
mend  In  hia  wrtUnga.** 

O  madnm  t  to  think  nae  of  strongteat  wlnea 
And  atrongei»t  drlnka  oor  chief  aupport  of  health, 
When  God,  with  these  forbidden,  made  choloe  to  rear 
Bis  mighty  champion,  strong  above  compare^ 
Whooe  drink  was  only  ttom  the  Uquld  brook.— SmMR 
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EDWARD  HYDE,  EARL  OF  c£aREN1X)N.     1008—1674. 

Thc  life  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Clarendon  is  so  intirmtely  connected  with 

tbe  eventful  times  of  Charles  L,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Restoration,  that 

it  ^woald  be  impossible  to  give  any  thing  more  than  a  meagre  outline  of  it  in 

the  limtts  to  which  these  biographical  sketches  are  neceasajdljr  confined  J    He 

"WTis  bom  at  Dinton,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1608,  and  at  the  age  of  fbtirteen  entered 

Ojclbrd.     After  leaving  the  university  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  die 

law,  but  his  father  dying  soon  after,  and  leaving  him  in  the  pcMSsession  of  a 

competent  fortune,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  exert  himself  for  support 

in  the  line  of  his  profession.    He  therefore  turned  his  attention  to  politics, 

and  in  1640  was  elected  a  member  of  parliament    Here  he  took  the  side  of 

the  royalists,  and  had  the  celebrated  Hampden  for  one  of  his  opponents* 

From  the  zeal  and  ability  which  he  showed  in  the  royal  cause,  he  soon  be* 

came  one  of  the  king  s  chief  advisers,  and  in  1643  he  was  made  chanoellor 

of  the  exchequer,  and  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  coiuM!iL 

From  this  time  the  aflairs  of  the  royal  .^rty  became  daily  more  despenia^ 
and  it  being  deemed  best  for  the  prince  (afterwards  Charles  H.)  to  fly  from 
the  kingdom,  Hyde  aecompanied  him  to  the  islahd  of  Jersey.  Thence,  the 
prince  went  to  France,  but  Hyde  remained,  and  there  commenced  his  cele- 
brated work,  his  ^  History  of  the  Rebcl^on."  Upon  the  execution  of  the  king^ 
he  went  to  the  continent,  living  Rial  at  Madrid,  and  afterwards  at  Antwerp. 
Here,  with  other  members  of  the  exited  court,  he  suffered  ihuch  from  pecu* 
niary  distress,  having,  as  he  said,  "neither  clothes  nor  fire  to  preserve  me 
from  &e  sharpness  of  the  season."  /He  continued  to  be  the  chief  adviaer  of 
tbe  exiied  king,  and  was  rewardAl  by  him  with  the  appointment  of  lord 
chanc^or ;  an  empty  title,  as  the  king  was  then  situated,  but  soon  to  be  one 
of  sqbstantial  value;  for,  in  June,  16C0,  soon  after  the  triumphal  entry  of 
Charles  IL  into  London,  Hyde  took  his  .^eat  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  00  the  same  day  he  sut  in  the  court  of  ^Chancery. 

He  contimaed  to  be  the  principal  conductor  »C  public  afiairs;  but  such  was 
tbe  condition  of  die  kingdom  in  poUdcs,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  the  po- 
T^fty  of  the  exchequer,  die  difliculty  of  raising  sujiplies,  the  profligacy  of  the 
.  court,  and  the  king's  abmhite  neglect  of  business  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
'^  relation  of  England  to  foreign  powers,  and  tlie>  Butch  war,  on  the  other,  that 
'  he  had  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  to  contend  with.    Biflcontent 

reigned  thxpugh  the  coimtry,  and  the  public  heaped  upon  Clarendon  the  odium 
of  every  qtfeasure  and  event  To  such  a  height  did  feelings  of  anger  and  dis- 
gust at  length  reach,  that  articles  of  impeachment  were  drawn  up  against 
him  by  the  Commons,  and  as  a  compromise  he  agreed  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
'  He  sailed  lyfth  hb  family  for  Calais,  November  20,  1667,  and  ree'ded  in 
vEurious  places  in  France.  In  1674  he  took  a  house  at  Rouen,  which  was  his 
la»t  residence.  Repeated  attacks  of  the  gout  had  enfeebled  his  frame  a.nd 
constitution,  and  he  died  on  the  9th  of  December,  1674,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year 
cf  his  age.  His  body  was  taken  to  England,  and  interred  in  Westminstei 
Abbef. 
Tbe  principal  litferary  work  of  Lord  Clarendon,  is  his  «*  History  of  the  Re 


1  For  ftiH  tntarmttaatreonetmlnw  tord  CUirendOfa,  eonsidt  Usfcei'i  •*  lift  of  Oarendon  f*  **  Utt 
or  lord  Clarendon,  wrttten  by  ^Jniteir,-**  Bamet'fl  •«  History  of  Ms  own  TlmM  f*  OMopbeU'i  *Uvm 
o(  the  damxJionf*  HUtem's  '<ConstttiitioiMa  HMory  of  England;*'  and  MBdtabnrgli  JUvkWi" 

slvtlLtM. 
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belUoa;^  for  such  was  the  epithet  bestowed  by  the  rojmiists  upon  diat  citi] 
war  which  brought  Charles  L  to  the  block.*  It  was  commenced,  as  before 
remarked,  in  1646,  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  and  finished  at  Moulins  (France^ 
in  1672-73,  while  the  author  was  in  banishment'  The  Edinburgh  Review 
■ays  "  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  historical  works  in  the  English  language."  Some 
allowance,  however,  must,  in  many  cases,  be  made  for  the  strong  partisap 
feelings  of  the  writer;  though  it  is  due  to  him  to  say,  that,  considexins  his 
position,  and  the  times  in  which  he  wrote,  his  work  is  characterized  by  justice 
and  impartiality.  Its  distinguishing  excellence  consists  in  its  lively  and  ae* 
curate  delineations  of  character.    Of  these  we  select  the  following ; — 

JOHN  HAMPDEN.' 

Mr.  Hampden  was  a  man  of  much  greater  cunning,  and  it  may 
be,  of  the  most  discerning  spirit,  and  of  the  greatest  address  and 
insinuation  to  bring  any  thing  to  pass  which  he  desired,  of  any 
man  of  that  time,  and  who  Jaid  the  design  deepest.    He  was  a 

gentleman  of  a  good  extraction,  and  a  fair  fortune ;  who,  from  a 
fe  of  great  pleasure  and  license,  had  on  a  sudden  retired  to  ex- 
traordinary sobriety  and  strictness,  and  yet  retained  his  usual 
cheerfulness  and  affabih'ty ;  which,  together  with  the  opinion  of 
his  wisdom  and  justice,  and  the  courage  he  had  showed  in  oppos- 
ing the  ship-money,  raised  his  reputation  to  a  very  great  height, 
not  only  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  lived,  but  generally 
throughout  the  kingdom.  He  was  not  a  man  of  many  words,  and 
rarel3r  begun  the  discourse,  or  made  the  first  entrance  upon  any 
business  that  was  assumed ;  but  a  very  weighty  speaker ;  and 
af\er  he  had  heard  a  full  debate,  and  observed  now  the  house  was 

I  TiM  stlTOottet  of  Clmrtes,  like  Vm  adTOOites  of  other  nialeftMtort  acafMC  whom  oivenrMaiiiff 
•vldcnoe  to  produced,  genenny  decline  all  oontroveny  about  the  fiMta,  and  oonteot  themativet  wUi 
eaBlag  taaUmony  to  character.  He  had  ao  Bany  prtvato  Tlrtneal  And  had  Jaanee  n.  no  prtrda 
vtrtnaa  r  And  what,  after  aU,  aro  th«  Tlrtoea  aacrib«d  to  ChailM  r  A  rdlgtoua  aaa^  not  mon  ili^ 
eara  than  that  or  hii  ton,  and  fttUy  aa  weak  and  narrow-oilnded,  and  a  few  of  the  ordinary  hooia* 
hold  daeanciea  which  half  Uie  tombstone*  la  England  claim  fbr  thooe  who  lie  beneath  them,  k  good 
ftthorl  A  good  husband  I— Ample  npologiea,  Indeed,  fbr  fifteen  yean  of  penecntlon,  tyranny,  and 
SUaehood. 

•*For  onraelvea,  we  own  that  we  do  not  nnderatnnd  the  phnae,  a  good  man  but  a  iMid  kfnf.  We 
can  as  eaafly  conceive  a  good  man  and  an  nnnatnral  fkthtr,  or  a  good  man  and  a  treacfaeroas  Mead* 
We  cannot,  tn  estimating  the  charaeter  of  an  IndlTldnal,  leave  ontof  our  oonalderation  his  eoaduet  hi 
the  most  Important  of  all  homan  relatlona.  And !(  In  that  relation,  we  find  him  to  have  been  leMi^ 
crud,  and  dcecttltil,  we  shall  take  the  Utterty  to  call  him  a  bad  man,  in  spite  of  an  hla  tempanuMtH 
teble.  and  aB  his  regularity  at  ChapeL'*— fWatary*  Rtvkw,  zUL  SS4. 

I  The  beat  edttton  of  It  to  that  of  Oxfend,  lltC,  8  vols,  tvo,  with  the  notes  of  Bishop  Wtaboftoa. 

8  Some  village  Hampden,  tbat^  with  dauntleaa  breaa^ 
The  Uttle  tyrant  of  Ms  fleUs  withstood.— Oxat. 

It  mokl  be  rememlMred  that  thto  character  of  the  heroic  and  venerated  champtoo  of  Snglish  Ukeity 
was  given  by  one  of  the  opposite  party :  yet  even  by  him  hto  unrivalled  snpertorlty  to  nnqusitloesd. 
Clarendon  had  meaanred  strength  with  him  In  parltoment,  and  therelbre  epeaka  fkom  permad 
knowledge.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Hampden  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  skirmish  with  Maes 
Mnpert,  at  Chalgrove,  Oxlbrdshlre,  June  it,  1M3,  in  htolbrty<«lnth  year,  and  in  the  dawn  of  hlipQbUs 
H^  and  charaeter.  Clarendon  aaya  that  his  death  was  aa  great  a  oonstemation  to  aU  hli  piity 
ae  If  their  whole  army  had  been  defbated. 
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hke  to  be  inclined,  took  up  the  argument,  and  shortly,  and  clearly, 
and  craftily  so  stated  it,  that  he  commonly  conducted  it  to  the  con- 
clusion he  desired  ;  and  if  he  found  he  could  net  do  that,  he  was 
never  without  the   dexterity  to  divert  the  debate  to  another  time, 
and  to  prevent  the  determining  any  thing  in  the  negative,  which 
might  prove    inconvenient  in  the  future.     He  made  so  great  a 
show  of  civility,  and  modesty,  and  humility,  and  always  of  mis- 
trusting his  own  judgment,  and  esteeming  his  with  whom  he  con- 
ferred for  the  present,  that  he  seemed  to  have  no  opinions  or 
resolutions,  hut  such  as  he  contracted  from  the  information  and 
instruction  he  received  upon  the  discourses  of  others ;  whom  he 
had  a  wonderful  art  of  governing,  and  leading  into  his  principles 
and  inclinations,  whilst  they  believed  that  he  wholly  depended 
upon  their  counsel  and  advice.     No  man  had  ever  a  greater 
power  over  himself,  or  was  less  the  man  that  he  seemed  to  be ; 
which  shortly  after  appeared  to  everybody,  when  he  cared  less  to 
keep  on  ihe  mask.  »  »  •  •  • 

He  was  rather  of  reputation  in  his  own  country,  than  of  public 
discourse,  or  fame  in  the  kingdom,  before  the  business  of  ship- 
money  ;  hut  then  he  grew  the  argument  of  all  tongues,  every  man 
inquiring  who  and  what  he  was,  that  durst,  at  £s  own  charge, 
support  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  kingdom,  and  rescue  his 
country,  as   he  thought,  from  being  made  a  prey  to  the  court. 
His  carriage,  throughout  this  agitation,  was  with  that  rare  temper 
and  modesty,  that  they  who  watched  him  narrowly  to  find  some 
advantage  against  his  person,  to  make  him  less  resolute  in  his 
cause,  were  compelled  to  give  him  a  just  testimony.     He  was  of 
that  rare  affability  and  temper  in  debate,  and  of  that  seeming  hu- 
uiility  and  submission  of  judgment,  as  if  he  brought  no  opinion  of 
his  own  with  him,  but  a  desire  of  information  and  instruction ; 
yet  he  had  so  subtle  a  way  of  interrogating,  and  under  the  notion 
of  doubts,  insinuating  his  objections,  that  he  infused  his  own  opi- 
uions  into  those  from  whom  he  pretended  to  learn  and  receive  them. 
And  even  with  them  who  were  able  to  preserve  themselves  from 
his  infusions,  and  discerned  those  opinions  to  be  fixed  in  him,  with 
which  they  could  not  comply,  he  always  left  the  charactor  of  an 
ingenious  and  conscientious  person.     He  was,  indeed,  a  very  wise 
man,  and  of  great  parts,  and  possessed  with  the  most  absolute 
spirit  of  popularity,  and  the  most  absolute  faculties  to  govern  the 
people,  of  any  man  I  ever  knew. 

In  the  first  entrance  into  the  troubles,  he  undertook  the  com- 
mand of  a' regiment  of  foot,  and  performed  the  duty  of  a  colonel, 
upon  all  occasions,  most  punctually.  He  was  very  temperate  in 
diet,  and  a  supreme  governor  over  all  his  passions  and  auctions 
and  had  thereby  a  great  power  over  other  men's.  He  was  of  an 
industry  and  vigilance  not  to  be  tired  out,  or  wearied  by  the  most 
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laborious ;  and  of  parts  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  subtle  or 
sharp ;  and  of  a  personal  courage  equal  to  his  best  parts :  so  that 
he  was  an  enemy  not  to  be  wished,  wherever  he  might  have  been 
made  a  friend ;  and  as  much  to  be  apprehended  where  he  was  so, 
as  any  man  could  deserve  to  be.  And  therefore  his  death  was  no 
loss  pleasing  to  the  one  party,  than  it  was  condoled  in  the  other. 

LORD  FALKLAND.^ 

In  this  unhappy  battle  was  slain  the  Lord  Viscount  Falkland ;  a 
person  of  such  prodigious  parts  of  learning  and  knowledge,  of  that 
inimitable  sweetness  and  delight  in  conversation,  of  so  flomng 
and  obliging  a  humanity  and  goodness  to  mankind,  and  of  that 
primitive  simplicity  and  integrity  of  life,  that  if  there  were  no 
other  brand  upon  this  odious  and  accursed  civil  war,  than  that 
single  loss,  it  must  be  most  infamous  and  execrable  to  all  posterity. 

He  was  a  great  cherisher  of  wit,  and  fancy,  and  good  parts,  in 
any  man ;  and  if  he  found  them  clouded  with  poverty  or  want,  a 
most  liberal  and  bountiful  patron  towards  them,  even  above  his 
fortune ;  of  which,  in  those  administrations,  he  was  such  a  dis- 
penser, as,  if  he  had  been  trusted  with  it  to  such  uses,  and  if  there 
had  been  the  least  of  vice  in  his  expense,  he  might  have  been 
thought  too  prodigal.     He  was  constant  and  pertinacious  in  what- 
soever he  resolved  to  do,  and  not  to  be  wearied  by  any  pains  that 
were  necessary  to  that  end.     And,  therefore,  having  once  resolved 
not  to  see  London,  which  he  loved  above  all  places,  till  he  had 
perfectly  learned  the  Greek  tongue,  he  went  to  his  own  house  in 
the  country,  and  pursued  it  with  that  indefatigable  industry,  that 
it  will  not  be  believed  in  how  short  a  time  he  was  master  of  it, 
and  accurately  read  all  the  Greek  historians. 

In  this  time,  his  house  being  within  little  more  than  ten  miles 
of  Oxford,  he  contracted  familiarity  and  friendship  with  the  most 
polite  and  accurate  men  of  that  university ;  who  found  such  an 
immenseness  of  wit,  and  such  a  solidity  of  judgment  in  him,  so 
infinite  a  fancy,  bound  in  by  a  most  logical  ratiocination,  such  a 
vast  knowledge,  that  he  was  not  ignorant  in  any  thing,  yet  such 
nn  excessive  humility,  as  if  he  had  known  nothing,  that  they  fre- 
quonily  resorted  and  dwelt  with  him,  as  in  a  college  situated  in  a 
purer  air ;  so  that  his  house  was  a  university  in  a  less  volume, 
whither  they  came  not  so  much  for  repose  as  study ;  and  to  ex- 
amine and  refine  those  grosser  propositions,  which  laziness  and 
consent  made  current  in  vulgar  conversation        »         »        »      • 

He  was  superior  to  all  those  passions  and  affections  which  at* 
tend  vulgar  minds,  and  was  guilty  of  no  other  ambition  than  of 
knowledge,  and  to  be  reputed  a  lover  of  all  good  men  ;  and  that 

I  He  was  killed  Scptmibcr  20,  IMS,  at  Newbury,  In  Uie  buttle  between  the  parllamenf  (brces  undff 
tMP  San  of  Jitaex,  and  tlio  royallata  dominandcd  by  Prince  Rupert. 
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made  him  too  much  a  coDtemner  of  those  arts,  which  must  be  in- 
dul^fed  in  the  transactions  of  human  afiairs. 

The  great  opinion  he  had  of  the  uprightness  and  integrity  of 
those  persons  who  appeared  most  active,  especially  of  Mr.  Hamp- 
den, kept  him   longer  from  suspecting  any  design  against  the 
peace  of  the  king^dom  ;  and  though  he  differed  from  them  com- 
monly in  conclusion,  he  believed  long  their  purposes  were  honest. 
When  he  grew  hetter  informed  what  was  law,  and  discerned  in 
them  a  desire  to  control  that  law  by  a  vote  of  one  or  both  houses, 
no  man  more  opposed  those  attempts,  and  gave  the  adverse  party 
more  trouble  by  reason  and  argumentation  ;  insomuch  as  he  was, 
by  degrees,  looked  upon  as  an  advocate  for  the  court ;  to  which 
he  contributed  so  little,  that  he  declined  those  addresses,  and  even 
those  invitations  which  he  was  obliged  almost  by  civility  to  enter- 
tain.    And   he  w^as  so  jealous  of  the  least  imagination  that  he 
should  incline  to  preferment,  that  he  affected  even  a  moroseness 
to  the  court,  and  to  the  courtiers ;  and  left  nothing  undone  which 
might  prevent  and  divert  the  king's  or  queen's  favor  towards  him, 
but  the  deserving  it.         *         •         * 

When  there  was  any  overture,  or  hope  of  peace,  he  would  be 

more  erect  and  vigorous,  and  exceedingly  solicitous  to  press  any 

thing  which  he  thought  might  promote  it ;  and  sitting  among  his 

fnends,  often  after  a  deep  silence,  and  frequent  sighs,  would,  with 

a  shrill  and  sad  accent,  ingeminate  the  word  Peace,  Peace ;  and 

would  passionately  profess,  "  that  the  very  agony  of  the  war,  and 

tbe  view  of  the  calamities  and  desolation  the  kingdom  did  and 

must  endure,  took  his  sleep  from  him,  and  would  shortly  break 

his  heart."     This  made  some  think,  or  pretend  to  think,  "  that  he 

was  so  much  enamored  of  peace,  that  he  would  have  been  glad 

the  king  should  have  bought  it  at  any  price ;"  which  was  a  most 

unreasonable  calumny.     As  if  a  man  that  was  himself  the  most 

punctual  and  precise  in  every  circumstance  that  might  reflect  upon 

coTvscience  or  honor,  could  have  wished  the  king  to  have  cora- 

milied  a  trespass  against  either.         •         *        * 

In  the  morning  before  the  battle,  as  always  upon  action,  he  was 
▼ery  cheerful,  and  put  himself  into  the  first  rank  of  the  Lord 
Byron's  regiment,  then  advancing  upon  the  enemy,  who  had 
V.ined  the  hedges  on  both  sides  with  musketeers ;  from  whence  he 
was  shot  with  a  musket,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  in  the 
instant  fallinjr  from  his  horse,  his  body  was  not  founa  till  the  next 
morning ;  t'll  when,  there  was  some  hope  he  might  have  been  a 
prisoner ;  though  his  nearest  friends,  who  knew  his  temper,  re- 
ceived small  comfort  from  that  imagination.  Thus  fell  that  in- 
comparable young  man,  in  the  four-and-thirtieth  year  of  his  age, 
having  so  much  dispatched  the  true  business  of  life,  that  the  eldest 
mrely  attain  to  that  immense  knowledge,  and  the  youngest  enter 
S 
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not  into  the  world  with  more  innocency.  Whosoever  leads  snch  a 
life,  needs  be  the  less  anxious  upon  how  short  warning  it  is  taken 
from  him. 


SIR  MATTHEW  HALE.     1609—1676.  *    ,'  / 

Sir  Matthew  Hale,  one  of  the  most  upright  judges  that  ever  sat  upon 
the  English  bench,  was  born  at  Alderly,  in  tlie  county  of  Gloucester,  in  1<K)9. 
His  parents  dying  when  he  wtis  quite  young,  he  was  educated  by  a  Puritan 
clergyman,  and  entered  Oxford  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  AAer  leaving  the 
university  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law  with  great  assiduity, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  a  few  years  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war.  In  the  subsequent  contests  that  shook  the  nation,  Hale  preserved 
a  perfect  neutrality,  which  was  certainly  favorable  to  his  interests  as  an  advo- 
cate. But  how  far  it  is  manly  and  right,  in  times  of  great  political  agitation, 
for  a  citizen  to  study  liis  own  individual  quiet  and  interests,  instead  of  throw- 
ing the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  upon  that  cause  which  ho  deems  the 
mo?t  justy  is  very  questionable. 

Hale  received  a  commission  from  Charles  I.,  and  after  the  execution  of 
that  monarcli,  he  was  made,  under  Cromwell,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Com- 
mon Bench,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  discharged  with  consummate  skill 
and  the  strictest  impartiality.  Ailer  the  death  of  Cromwell  he  was  a  member 
of  the  parliament  which  recalled  Charles  II.,  and  in  the  year  of  the  Restorar 
tion  he  was  knighted.  In  1671  he  was  raised  to  the  chief-justiceship  of  the 
King's  Bench,  where  he  presided  with  great  honor  to  himself  and  advantage 
to  the  public  till  1675,  when  the  state  of  his  health  obliged  hun  to  resign.  He 
diod  from  dropsy  on  Christtnas  day  of  the  following  year,  1676. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  more  fully  of  his  character  hero,  as  in  a  sub- 
sequent page  will  be  found  Baxter's  admirable  sketch  of  it^  The  only  spot 
upon  his  judicial  reputation,  is  his  having  condemned  two  old  women  for 
witchcraft.  This  he  did  with  tlie  most  sincere  belief  that  he  was  doing  right 
And  how  many  other  men,  eminent  for  their  piety,  were  also  carried  away 
by  thai  delusion  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cenmry,  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  this  country  !* 

1  Lord  Enklne,  In  nn  eloquent  speech  In  Che  OourC  (^  the  Kinir*!!  Bench,  apon  Uie  trlaJor  WllUamti 
fbr  publbblnp  Paine'*  "Age  of  Reiison,"  1797,  thui  addresses  tlir  Jury-:— "Oentlemen,  In  Uie  place 
where  we  now  sit  to  administer  the  Justice  of  this  grreat  coantr)%  above  a  century  ago  the  never<-U>< 
bc-forgottcn  Sir  MatUiew  Hole  presided;  whose  fhlth  In  ChrisUantty  Is  an  exalted  oomiiKntary  vpoa 
its  truth  and  reason,  and  whose  life  was  •  glorious  example  of  Its  fiiilts  In  man*  admlnisteriAg 
Human  Justloe  with  a  wisdom  and  parity  drawn  from  the  pure  fountain  of  the  Christian  dlspcncs- 
tion,  whlrh  has  been,  and  will  be  in  all  ages,  a  suhicct  of  the  hijirhest  reverence  and  adadratloa." 
Cowpvr,  I0O,  In  the  third  book  of  the  Task,  thus  bcauttftiUy  speaks  of  him,  as  one 

*In  whom 
Our  British  rhemls  i^oricd  with  Just  cause. 
Immortal  Hale !  Ibr  deep  discemroent  praised. 
And  sound  Integrity  not  more,  than  fiused 
For  aancUty  of  manncrit  undefiled.*' 

t  The  fhct  of  witcncraft  wiu  admitted  by  Lord  Bacon  and  SCr.  Addison.  Dr.  Johnson  man  than 
loaned  to  the  same  side  of  the  quesUon ;  and  Sir  Wlllkun  Blackstone  qutte  frowns  on  opposers  of 
this  doctrlse.  The  severe  charges,  therefore,  which  have  been  bronght  against  the  people  of  SslM^ 
Mass.,  lie  equally  aicnlnst  the  most  learned,  plons,  and  eminent  of  mankind. 
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Sir  Matthew  Hale  wrote  a  number  of  works  of  a  legal  character,  but  that 
by  which  he  ia  best  known  is  his  **■  Contemplations,  moral  and  divine,  and 
Letters  to  his  Children."  An  etlition  of  this,  with  his  life,  was  published  by 
Bishop  Burnet,  in  three  yolumes.  As  a  specimen  of  his  style,  we  give  the 
following  admirable  letter  of  advice  to  his  children 

UPON    REOULATINO   THEIR   CoWs^ATION. 

DsAR  ChUiDrrn — ^I  thank  Grod  I  came  well  to  Farrington  this 
day,  about  five  o'clock.  And  as  I  have  some  leisure  time  at  mj 
inn,  1  cannot  spend  it  more  to  my  own  satisfaction  and  your  bene- 
fit, than,  by  a  letter,  to  give  you  some  good  counsel.  The  subject 
shall  be  concerning  your  speech ;  because  much  of  the  good  or 
evil  that  befalls  persons  arises  from  the  well  or  ill  managing  of 
their  conversation.  When  I  have  leisure  and  opport unity » I  shall 
gii'e  you  my  directions  on  other  subjects. 

Never  speak  any  thing  for  a  truth  which  you  know  or  believe 
to  be  false.  Lying  is  a  great  sin  against  God,  who  gave  us  a 
tongue  to  speak  the  truth,  and  not  falsehood.  It  is  a  great  offence 
against  humanity  itself;  for,  where  there  is  no  regard  to  truth, 
there  can  be  no  safe  society  between  man  and  man.  And  it  is 
an  injury  to  the  speaker ;  for,  besides  the  disgrace  which  it  brings 
upon  him,  it  occasions  so  much  baseness  of  mind,  that  he  can 
scarcely  tell  truth,  or  avoid  lying,  even  when  he  has  no  color  of 
necessity  for  it ;  and,  in  time,  he  comes  to  such  a  pass,  that  as 
other  people  cannot  believe  he  speaks  truth,  so  he  himself  scarcely 
knows  when  he  tells  a  falsehood. 

As  you  must  be  careful  not  to  lie,  so  you  must  avoid  coming 
near  it.  You  must  not  equivocate,  nor  speak  any  thing  positively 
for  which  you  have  no  authority  but  report,  or  conjecture,  or 
opinion. 

Let  your  words  be  few,  especially  when  your  superiors  or 
strangers  are  present,  lest  you  betray  your  own  weakness,  and 
rob  yourselves  of  the  opportunity  which  you  might  otherwise 
have  had,  to  gain  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  experience,  by  hearing 
those  whom  you  silence  by  your  impertinent  talking. 

Be  not  too  earnest,  loud,  or  violent  in  your  conversation.  Silence 
your  opponent  with  reason,  not  with  noise. 

Be  careful  not  to  interrupt  another  when  he  is  speaking ;  hear 
him  out,  and  you  will  understand  him  the  better,  and  be  able  to 
give  him  the  better  answer. 

Consider  before  you  speak,  especially  when  the  business  is  of 
moment ;  weigh  the  sense  of  what  you  mean  to  utter,  and  the 
expressions  you  intend  to  use,  that  they  may  be  significant,  perti- 
nent, and  inofiensive.  Inconsiderate  persons  do  not  think  till  they 
speak ;  or  they  speak,  and  then  think. 

Some  men  excel  in  husbandry,  some  in  gardening,  some  ir 
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mathematics.  In  conversation,  learn,  as  near  as  you  can,  where 
the  skill  or  excellence  of  any  person  lies ;  put  him  upon  talking^ 
on  that  suhject,  observe  what  he  says,  keep  it  in  your  memory, 
or  commit  it  to  writing.  By  this  means  you  will  glean  the  worth 
and  knowledge  of  everybody  you  converse  with  ;  and  at  an  easy 
rate  acquire  what  may  be  of  use  to  you  on  many  occasions. 

When  you  are  in  company  with  light,  vain,  impertinent  per- 
sons, let  the  observing  of  their  failings  make  you  the  more  cautious 
both  in  your  conversation  with  them  and  in  your  general  beharior, 
that  you  may  avoid  their  errors. 

If  any  one,  whom  you  do  not  know  to  be  a  person  of  truth,  so- 
briety, and  weight,  relates  strange  stories,  be  not  too  ready  to 
beUeve  or  report  them;  and  yet  (unless  he  is  one  of  your  familiar 
acquaintances)  be  not  too  forward  to  contradict  him.  If  the  occa- 
sion requires  you  to  declare  your  opinion,  do  it  modestly  and  gen- 
tly, not  bluntly  nor  coarsely ;  by  this  means  you  will  avoid  giving 
offence,  or  being  abused  for  too  much  credulity. 

If  a  man,  whose  integrity  you  do  not  very  well  know,  makes 
you  great  and  extraordinary  professions,  do  not  give  much  credit 
to  him.  Probably  you  will  find  that  he  aims  at  something  besides 
kindness  to  you,  and  that  when  he  has  served  his  turn,  or  been 
disappointed,  his  regard  for  you  will  grow  cool. 

Beware  also  of  him  who  flatters  you,  and  commends  you  to 
your  face,  or  to  one  who  he  thinks  will  tell  you  of  it ;  most  proba* 
bly  he  has  either  deceived  and  abused  you,  or  means  to  do  so. 
Remember  the  fable  of  the  fox  commending  the  singing  of  the 
crow,  who  had  something  in  her  mouth  which  the  fox  wanted. 

Be  careful  that  you  do  not  commend  yourselves.  It  is  a  sign 
that  your  reputation  is  small  and  sinking,  if  your  own  tongue 
must  praise  you ;  and  it  is  fulsome  and  ynpleasing  to  others  to 
hear  such  commendations. 

Speak  well  of  the  absent  whenever  you  have  a  suitable  oppo^ 
tunity.  Never  speak  ill  of  them,  or  of  anybody,  unless  you  are 
sure  they  deserve  it,  and  unless  if  is  necessary  for  their  amend- 
ment, or  for  the  safety  and  benefit  of  others. 

Avoid,  in  your  ordinary  communications,  not  only  oaths,  but  aU 
imprecations  and  earnest  protestations. 

Forbear  scoffing  and  jesting  at  the  condition  or  natural  defects 
of  any  person.  Such  offences  leave  a  deep  impression  ;  and  they 
oflen  cost  a  man  dear. 

Be  very  careful  that  you  give  no  reproachful,  menacing,  or 
spiteful  words  to  any  person.  Grood  words  make  friends;  bad 
words  make  enemies.  It  is  great  prudence  to  gain  as  many 
friends  as  we  honestly  can,  especially  when  it  may  be  done  at  so 
easy  a  rate  as  a  ^ood  word ;  and  it  is  great  folly  to  make  an  enemy 
by  ill  words,  which  are  of  no  advantage  to  the  party  who  uses 
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tbem.  When  faults  are  committed,  they  may,  and  hy  a  superior 
they  must,  be  reproved :  but  let  it  be  done  without  reproach  or 
bitterness;  otherwise  it  will  lose  its  due  end  and  use,  and,  instead 
of  reforming  the  offence,  it  wiU  exasperate  the  offender,  and  lay 
ihe  reprover  justly  open  to  reproof. 

If  a  person  be  passionate,  and  give  you  ill  languac^e,  rather  pity 
him  than  be"  moved  to  anger.  You  will  find  that  silence,  or  very 
gentle  words,  are  the  most  exquisite  revenge  for  reproaches ;  they 
will  either  cure  the  distemper  in  the  angry  man, and  make  him  sorry 
for  his  passion,  or  they  will  be  a  severe  reproof  and  punishment  to 
him.  But,  at  any  rate,  they  will  preserve  your  innocence,  give 
you  the  deserved  reputation  of  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  keep 
up  the  serenity  and  composure  of  your  mind.  Passion  and  anger 
make  a  man  unfit  for  every  thing  that  becomes  him  as  a  man  or 
as  a  Christian. 

Never  utter  any  profane  speeches,  nor  make  a  jest  of  any  Scrip- 
ture expressions.  When  you  pronounce  the  name  of  God  or  of 
Christ,  or  repeat  any  passages  or  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  do 
it  with  reverence  and  seriousness,  and  not  hghtly,  for  that  is 
"taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain." 

If  you  hear  of  any  unseemly  expressions  used  in  religious  ex- 
ercises, do  not  publish  them ;  endeavor  to  forget  them  ;  or,  if  you 
mention  them  at  all,  let  it  be  with  pity  and  sorrow,  not  with  deri- 
sion or  repfoach. 

Read  these  directions  often ;  think  of  them  seriously ;  and  prac- 
tise them  diligently.  You  will  find  them  useful  in  your  conver- 
sation ;  which  will  be  every  day  the  more  evident  to  you,  as  your 
judgment,  understanding,  and  experience  increase. 

I  have  little  further  to  add,  at  this  time,  but  my  wish  and  com- 
mand that  you  will  remember  the  former  counsels  that  I  have  fre- 
quently given  you.  Begin  and  end  the  day  with  private  prayer; 
read  the  Scriptures  often  and  seriously ;  be  attentive  to  the  public 
worship  of  God.  Keep  yourselves  in  some  useful  employment ; 
for  idleness  is  the  nursery  of  vain  and  sinful  thoughts,  which  cor- 
rupt the  mind,  and  disorder  the  life.  Be  kind  and  loving  to  one 
another.  Honor  your  minister.  Be  not  bitter  nor  harsh  to  my 
servants.  Be  respectful  to  all.  Bear  my  absShce  patiently  and 
cheerfully.  Behave  as  if  I  were  present  among  you  and  saw  you. 
Remember,  you  have  a  greater  Father  than  I  am,  who  always, 
ftnd  in  all  places,  beholds  you,  and  knows  your  hearts  and 
thoughts.  Study  to  requite  my  love  and  care  for  you  with  duti- 
fulness,  observance,  and  obedience ;  and  account  it  an  honor  that 
you  have  ao  opportunity,  by  your  attention,  faithfulness,  and  in- 
dustry, to  pay  some  part  of  that  debt  which,  by  the  laws  of  nature 
^nd  of  gratitude,  you  owe  to  me.  Be  frugal  in  my  faraify,  but  lei 
there  he  no  want ;  and  provide  conveniently  for  the  poor. 

24 
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I  pray  Grod  to  fill  your  hearts  with  his  grace,  fear«  and  love, 
and  to  let  you  see  the  comfort  and  advantage  of  serving  him ;  and 
that  his  blessing,  and  presence,  and  direction  may  be  with  you, 
and  over  you  ail. — ^I  am  your  ever  loving  father. 


ISAAC  BARROW.     1630—1677. 


Dk.  Isaac  Barrow,  an  eminent  divine  and  mathematlciani  was  the  son  of 
a  linen-draper  of  London,  and  was  bom  in  that  city  in  1630.     He  studied  at 
Cambridge  for  the  ministry ;  but  being  a  royalist,  and  seeing  but  little  chance 
of  preferment  for  men  of  his  sentiments  in  church  or  state,  he  turned  his 
views  to  the  medical  profession,  and  engaged  in  the  study  of  anatomy,  botany, 
and  chemistry.     In  1652,  having  been  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of 
obtaining  a  Greek  professorship,  he  determined  to  travel,  and  spent  some 
years  in  visiting  France,  Italy,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Germany,  and  Hol- 
land.    He  returned  in  1650,  and  was  elected,  in  tlie  following  year,  to  the 
professorship  in  Cambridge,  for  which  he  had  formerly  been  a  candidate, 
and  in  1662  to  that  of  geometry  in  Gresham  College,  London.     In  1663  he 
resigned  both  of  these,  on  being  elected  professor  of  madiemacics  in  Cam- 
bridge University.     AAcr  filling  this  professorsliip  with  distinguished  ability 
for  six  years,  he  made  a  volimtary  resignation  of  it  to  his  illustrious  friend,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  resolving  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  theological  studies. 
In  1670  he  was  made  doctor  of  divinity,  and  two  years  afler  he  was  appointed 
master  of  Trinity  College,  by  the  king,  who  remarked  on  the  occasion  that  he 
had  given  the  place  to  the  best  scholar  in  England.     He  died  May  4,  1677. 

Dr.  Barrow  was  a  man  of  vast  and  comprehensive  mind.  During  his  life, 
he  was  more  known  as  a  mathematician,  being  inferior  only  to  Newton,  and 
the  treatises  he  published  on  his  favorite  science  were  numerous  and  pro- 
found. They  were,  however,  mostly  written  in  XAtin,  and  designed  for  the 
learned :  they  are  therefore  now  but  little  known.  Not  so  with  his  theological 
works.  **  His  sermons,"  says  Hallam,  "  display  a  strength  of  mind,  a  compre* 
hensiveness  and  fertility  which  have  rarely  been  equalled."  Cliarles  IL  was 
axxjustomed  facetiously  to  style  him  a  most  unfair  preadier^  because  he  ex- 
hausted every  subject,  and  left  nothing  to  be  said  by  others.  His  sermons 
were  of  unusual  length,  being  seldom  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  on 
one  occasion,  in  preaching  a  chari^  sermon,  he  was  three  hours  and  a  half  in 
the  delivery.  Being  asked,  on  descending  from  the  pulpit,  whether  he  was 
not  tired,  he  replied,  *<  Yes,  indeed,  I  began  to  be  weary  with  standing  so 
long:"  so  great  was  his  intellectual  fertility,  that  mental  fatigue  seemed  to  be 
out  of  the  question.  Dr.  Dibdin  remarks  of  him,  that  he  "  had  the  clearest 
head  with  which  mathematics  ever  endowed  an  individual,  and  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  unsophisticated  hecurts  diat  ever  beat  in  the  human  breast.*' 
He  once  uttered  a  most  memorable  observation,  which  characterizes  both  the 
intellectual  and  moral  constitution  of  his  mind, — ^would  that  it  could  be  en- 
graven on  the  mind  of  every  youth,  as  his  guide  through  Ufe^"-«A  straight. 

IpIlfR  18  THE  BHORTSST  Ilf  XORAL8  AS  WILL  AS  IIT  GSOXSTRT." 

THE   DUTY   AND   REWARD   OF   BOUNTY  TO  THE   POOR. 

He  whose  need  craves  our  bounty,  whose  misery  demands  our 
mercy,  what  is  he  T     He  is  not  truly  so  mean  and  sorry  a  thing 
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as  the   disguise  of  misfortune,  under  which  he  appears,  doth  re- 
present him.     He  who  looks  so  deformedly  and  dismally,  who  to 
out^ward  sight  is  so  ill  bestead,  and  so  pitifully  accoutred,  hath 
latent  in  him  much  of  admirable  beauty  and  glory.     He  within 
himself  containeth  a  nature  very  excellent;  an  immortal  soul,  and 
an  intelligent  mind,  by  which  he  nearly  resembleth  God  himself, 
and  is  comparable  to  angels:  he  invisibly  is  owner  of  endowments 
rendering  him  capable  of  the  greatest  and  best  things.    What  are 
money  and  lands ;  what  are  silk  and  fine  linen ;  what  are  horses 
and  hounds,  in  comparison  to  reason,  to  wisdom,  to  virtue,  to  reli- 
|!:ion,  which  he  hath,  or  (in  despite  of  all  misfortune)  he  may  have 
if  he  please  ?  He  whom  you  behold  so  dejectedly  sneaking,  in  so 
despicable  a  garb,  so  destitute  of  all  convenience  and  comfort,  lying 
in  the  dust,  naked  or  clad  with  rags,  meagre  with  hunger  or  pain, 
he  comes  of  a  mcst  high  and  heavenly  extraction :  he  was  born  a 
prince,  the  son  of  the  greatest  King  eternal ;  he  can  truly  call  the 
Sovereign  Lord  of  all  the  world  his  father,  having  derived  his 
soul  firom  the  mouth,  having  had  his  body  formed  by  the  hands  of 
God  himself.     In  this,  the  rich  and  poor,  as  the  wise  man  saith, 
do  meet  together  $  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  alL    That  same 
forkmi  wretch,  whom  we  are  so  apt  to  despise  and  trample  upon, 
was  framed  and  constituted  lord  of  the  visible  world ;  had  all  the 
goodly  brightnesses  of  heaven,  and  all  the  costly  furnitures  of 
earth  created  to  serve  him.   Thou  madest  him  (saith  the  Psalmist 
of  man)  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thine  hands  ;  thou 
hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet.     Yea,  he  was  made  an  in- 
habitant of  Paradise,  and  possessor  of  felicities  superlative ;  had 
immortal  life  and  endless  joy  in  his  hand,  did  enjoy  the  entire 
favor  and  friendship  of  the  Most  High.     Such  in  worth  of  nature 
and  nobleness  of  birth  he  is,  as  a  man :  and  highly  more  consider- 
able he  is,  as  a  Christian.     For,  as  vile  and  contemptible  as  he 
looks,  God  hath  so  regarded  and  prized  him,  as  for  his  sake  to  de- 
scend from  heaven,  to  clothe  himself  with  flesh,  to  assume  the  form 
of  a  servant ;  for  his  good  to  undertake  and  undergo  the  greatest  in- 
conveniences, infirmities,  wants,  and  disgraces,  the  most  grievous 
troubles  and  most  sharp  pains  incident  to  mortal  nature.   God  hath 
adopted  him  to  be  his  child ;  the  Son  of  God  hath  deigned  to  call 
him  brother :  he  is  a  member  of  Christ,  a  temple  of  the  HToly 
Ghost,  a  free  denizen  of  the  heavenly  city,  an  heir  of  salvation, 
and  candidate  of  eternal  glory.*    The  greatest  and  richest  person- 
age is  not  capable  of  better  privileges  than  God  hath  granted  him, 
or  of  higher  preferments  than  God  hath  designed  him  to.     He, 

I  Wbot  noble  aeBtlmetitB  I  How  worthy  of  this  great  and  good  nu^n  I  Tlwl  wiU  Indeed  be  a  glon- 
oa«  day  when  maa  everywhere  shall  not  only  specuIatiTely  beUcve,  bat  practkally  act  npon  the 
great  Christian  troth,  that  all  men,  of  whatever  nation,  color,  or  oondltkm,  are  one  nnlveraal  brc^ 
Ikcrbood,  as  ail  addreas  one  common  Father.   Then  will  eyary  war  bii  ieemed  a  r'vC  wa»-'ay«ry 
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equally  with  the  mightiest  prince,  is  the  object  of  Grod's  especial 
providence  and  grace,  of  his  continual  regard  and  care,  of  his 
fatherly  love  and  aflection ;  who,  as  good  Elihu  saith,  accept eth 
not  the  persons  of  princes,  nor  regardeth  the  rich  more  than  the 
poor  ;  for  they  are  all  the  work  of  his  hands.  In  fine,  this  poor 
creature  whom  thou  seest  is  a  man,  and  a  Christian,  thine  equal, 
whoever  thou  art,  in  nature,  and  thy  peer  in  condition :  I  say  not, 
in  the  uncertain  and  unstable  gifts  of  fortune,  not  in  this  worldly 
state,  which  is  very  inconsiderable  ;  but  in  gifts  vastly  more  pre- 
cious, in  title  to  an  estate  infinitely  more  rich  and  excellent.  Yea, 
if  thou  art  vain  and  proud,  be  sober  and  humble ;  he  is  thy  better, 
in  true  dignity  much  to  be  preferred  before  thee,  far  in  real  wealth 
surpassing  thee :  for,  better  is  the  poor  that  walketh  in  his  upright* 
nesSf  than  he  that  is  perverse  in  his  ways,  though  he  be  rich, 

THE    STRUCTURE    OF    THE    HUMAN   BODY   A   PROOF    OF   DIVINE 

WISDOM. 

Can  any  man,  endued  vrith  common  sense,  imagine  that  such  a 
body  as  any  of  us  doth  bear  about  him,  so  neatly  composed,  fitted 
to  so  many  purposes  of  action ;  furnished  with  so  many  goodly 
<and  proper  organs ;  that  eye  by  which  we  reach  the  stars,  and  in 
a  moment  have,  as  it  were,  all  the  world  present  to  us ;  that  ear 
by  which  we  so  subtly  distinguish  the  differences  of  sound,  are 
sensible  of  so  various  harmony,  have  conveyed  unto  our  minds 
th/e  words  and  thoughts  of  each  other ;  that  tongue  by  which  we 
;o  readily  imitate  those  vast  diversities  of  voice  and  tune,  by  which 
we  communicate  our  minds  with  such  ease  and  advantage ;  that 
hand  by  which  we  perform  so  many  admirable  works,  and  which 
serves  instead  of  a  thousand  instruments  and  weapons  unto  us ; 
to  omit  those  inward  springs  of  motion,  hfe,  sense,  imaginatimi, 
memory,  passion,  with  so  stupendous  curiosity  contrived;  can 
any  reasonable  man,  I  say,  conceive  that  so  rare  a  piece,  consist- 
ing of  such  parts,  unexpressibly  various,  unconceivably  curious, 
the  want  of  any  of  which  would  discompose  or  destroy  us ;  sub* 
servient  to  such  excellent  operations,  incomparably  surpassing  all 
the  works  of  the  most  exquisite  art,  that  we  could  ever  observe  or 

deatli  on  tbe  batUe-fleld,  a  murder— the  80kUer*«.  name  '*8  name  abhorred**— «ad  the  ateTtiholder 
ffjowed  by  every  one  aa  MUton  vlewa  him— 

O  sxBcajiBLS  80V I  ao  to  aspire 
Above  hla  brethren,  to  hhuaelf  aaaumlnf 
Authority  ucnrpM,  from  God  not  given: 
•  He  gave  ua  only  over  beaat,  flih,  fowl. 

Dominion  absolute;  Uiat  rig^ht  we  hold 
By  his  donation;  but  man  over  men 
He  made  not  lord ;  such  title  to  himaelf 
Keservlng,  hvkax  lift  vnox  aoKAV  wwn. 
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ccnceive,  be  the  pTodnct  of  blind  cbance;  arise  from  fortuitous 
jurablings  of  matter ;  be  effected  without  exceeding  great  wisdom, 
without  most  deep  counsel  and  design  ?  Might  not  the  most  ex- 
cellent pieces  of  human  artifice,  the  fairest  structures,  the  finest 
pictures,  the  most  useful  engines,  such  as  we  are  wont  so  much 
u)  admire  and  praise,  much  more  easily  happen  to  be  without  any 
jkill  or  contrivance  ?  If  we  cannot  allow  these  rude  and  gross 
imitations  of  nature  to  come  of  themselves,  but  will  presently,  so 
!oon  as  we  see  them,  acknowledge  them  the  products  of  art, 
though  we  know  not  the  artist,  nor  did  see  him  work  ;  how  much 
more  reasonable  is  it  that  we  believe  the  works  of  nature,  so  much 
more  fine  and  accurate,  to  proceed  from  the  like  cause,  though  in- 
Tisible  to  us,  and  performing  its  workmanship  by  a  secret  hand  ? 

WHAT   IS  WIT  ? 

To  the  question  what  the  thing  we  speak  of  is,  or  what  this 
facetiousness  doth  import?     I  might  reply  as  Democritus  did  to 
him  that  asked  the  definition  of  a  Man,  *Tis  that  which  we  all  see 
and  know :  any  one  better  apprehends  what  it  is  by  acquaintance 
than  I  can  inform  him  by  description.    It  is  indeed  a  thing  so  ver- 
satile and  multiform,  appearing  in  so  many  shapes,  so  many  pos- 
tures, so  many  garbs,  so  variously  apprehended  by  several  eyes 
and  iudgments,  that  it  seemeth  no  less  hard  to  settle  a  clear  and 
certain  notion  thereof,  than  to  make  a  portrait  of  Proteus,  or  to 
define  the  figure  of  a  fleeting  air.     Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat  allu* 
sion  to  a  known  story,  or  in  seasonable  application  of  a  trivial  say- 
ing, or  in  forging  an  apposite  tale :  sometimes  it  playeth  in  words 
Mid  phrases,  taking  advantage  from  the  ambiguity  of  their  sense, 
or  the  affinity  of  their  sound  :  sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress 
of  humorous  expression:  sometimes  it  lurketh  under  an  odd  simili- 
tude :  sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  a  smart  answer, 
in  a  quirkish  reason,  in  a  shrewd  imitation,  in  cimningly  divert- 
ing, or  cleverly  retorting  an  objection:  sometimes  it  is  couched  in 
a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty  hyperbole,  in 
n  starting  metaphor,  in  a  plausible  reconciling  of  contradictions, 
or  in  acute  nonsense :  sometimes  a  scenical  n^presentation  of  per- 
sons or  things,  a  counterfeit  speech,  a  mimical  look  or  gesture 
passeth  for  it :  sometimes  an  affected  simplicity,  sometimes  a  pre- 
sumptuous bluntness,  giveth  it  being :  sometimes  it  riseth  from  a 
lucky  hitting  upon  what  is  strange,  sometimes  from  a  crafty  wrest- 
ing obvious  matter  to  the  purpose  :  often  it  consisteth  in  one  knows 
not  what,  and  springeth  up  one  can  hardly  tell  how.     Its  way.-* 
We  unaccountable  and  inexplicable,  being  answerable  to  the  num- 
l^erless  rovings  of  fancy  and  windings  of  language.    It  is,  in  short, 
a  manner  of  speaking  out  of  the  simple  and  plain  way,  (such  as 
reason  teacheth  and  proveth  things  by,)  which,  by  a  pretty  sur- 

24» 
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prising  uncouthness  in  conceit  or  expression,  doth  afiect  and  amiis^ 
the  fancy,  stirring  in  it  some  wonder,  and  breeding  some  delight 
thereto, 

KNOWLEDGE    A   SOURCE   OF   DELIGHT. 

Wisdom  of  itself  is  delectable  and  satisfactory,  as  it  implies  a 
revelation  of  truth  and  a  detection  of  error  to  us.  'Tis  like  light, 
pleasant  to  behold,  casting  a  sprightly  lustre,  and  difiusing  a  be- 
nign influence  all  about ;  presenting  a  goodly  prospect  of  things 
to  ihe  eyes  of  our  minds ;  displaying  objects  in  their  due  shapes, 
postures,  magnitudes,  and  colors ;  quickening  our  spirits  with  a 
comfortable  warmth,  and  disposing  our  minds  to  a  cheerful  ac- 
tivity ;  dispelling  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  scattering  the  mists 
of  doubt ;  driving  away  the  spectres  of  delusive  fancy ;  mitigating 
the  cold  of  sullen  melancholy;  discovering  obstacles,  securing 
progress,  and  making  the  passages  of  life  clear,  open,  and  plea- 
sant. We  are  all  naturally  endowed  with  a  strong  appetite  to  know, 
to  see,  to  pursue  truth  ;  and  with  a  bashful  abhorrency  from  being 
deceived  and  entangled  in  mistake.  And  as  success  in  inquiry 
after  truth  affords  matter  of  joy  and  triumph ;  so  being  conscious 
of  error  and  miscarriage  therein,  is  attended  with  shame  and  sor* 
row.  These  desires  wisdom  in  the  roost  perfect  manner  satisfies, 
not  by  entertaining  us  with  dry,  empty,  fruitless  theories  upon 
mean  and  vulgar  subjects ;  but  by  enriching  our  minds  with  ex- 
cellent and  useful  knowledge,  directed  to  the  noblest  objects,  and 
serviceable  to  the  highest  ends.* 


ANDREW  MARVELL.     1620—1678. 


^T 


Few  men  deserve  more  to  be  remembered  with  admiration  tl) an  Andrew 
Marvell;  not  so  much  for  his  intellectual  powers  and  mental  attainments, 
prreat  though  they  were,  as  for  his  high  moral  qualities.  IndeetJ.  a  character 
in  all  respects,  private,  literary,  and  patriotic,  so  uncommonly  excellent  and 
noble,  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  annals  of  history.  He  was  bom  at 
Kingston-upon-HuU,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1620,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  entered 
Cambridge.     After  leaving  tlie  university  he  travelled  many  years  in  Europe, 

1  BRoon,  In  ennmemtlng  Ibe  advantairei  of  knowledge,  says,  1.  It  r^Ievea  man's  afflictions.  3.  It 
promotes  public  ylrtue  and  order,  s.  It  promotes  private  vtrtota,  by  humanistng,  humbUng,  nnOI- 
fying  vain  admiration,  improving.  4.  It  Is  power.  •.  The  pleasnre  of  knowledfe  Ikir  ezoeedeCh  all 
other  pleasures :  (br,  shall  the  pleasures  of  the  aflkcUons  so  exceed  the  senses,  as  much  as  the  ob- 
taining of  desire  or  victory  exceedeth  a  song  or  a  dinner;  and  must  not,  of  consequence,  the  plea^ 
sum  of  the  intellect  or  understanding  exceed  the  pleasures  of  the  aiRctions  r  We  see  In  all  other 
pleasures  there  Is  satiety,  and  after  they  be  used,  their  Terdore  departeth ;  wlddi  ahow«th  well  they 
be  but  deceits  of  pleasure,  and  not  pleasures ;  and  that  It  was  the  novelty  whtoh  ptaued,  and  not  the 
quality :  and  therefbre  we  sec  that  voluptnons  men  turn  flrlars,  and  aonbiUoas  prineea  turn  mdan- 
elwly.  But  of  knowledge  there  is  no  satiety,  but  satislhction  and  appetite  are  perpetnaDy  Intci^ 
4Mmieabie ;  and  therefbre  appeareth  to  be  good  In  itself  siniply,  wtthovt  fhOacy  or  accident. 
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aad  on  Ids  return  he  became  assistant  Latin  Becretary  to  Milton,  to  whom  be 
ever  proved  a  most  faithful  friend,  defending  bis  reputation  and  shielding 
him  from  danger  after  the  Restoration. 

In  1660  he  was  elected  to  parliament  by  the  city  of  Hull,  and  was  re- 
elected  as  long  as  he  lived.  In  bis  parliamentary  duties  he  exhibited  a  zeal 
and  faithfulness  that  were  never  surpassed ;  constantly  corresponding  with 
bis  constituents,  and  earnestly  contendlog  for  ttieir  public  rights  and  local  in- 
•terests.  He  always  voted  on  the  popular  side,  and  so  great  was  his  infiueuoe, 
that  the  court  determined,  if  possible,  to  bribe  him  to  their  interests.  Accord- 
ingly they  sent  his  old  school-fellow,  the  lord-treasurer  Danby,  to  him,  with 
an  order  for  j£1000  on  the  treasury.  He  found  him  in  a  garret,  writing  to  his 
constituents.  After  some  conversation,  as  he  was  going  out,  he  slipped  the 
order  into  MarveU's  hand,  who,  without  looking  at  it,  accompanied  him  to  his 
coach.  As  he  was  about  driving  off.  Marvel  1,  having  opened  the  paper,  and 
seen  what  it  was,  called  him  back,  and  they  returned  to  the  garret  **  Bfy 
lord,^  said  Marvell,  pointing  to  a  small  shoulder-bone  of  mutton,  « Andrew 
liarveirs  dinner  is  provided  for;  there  is  your  piece  of  paper;  I  want  it  not 
I  know  the  sort  of  kindness  you  intend,  but  I  live  here  to  serve  my  con- 
stituents; the  ministry  may  seek  men  for  their  purpose ;  I  am  not  one."  How 
refreshing  it  is  to  the  eye  to  look  upon  a  character  of  such  unsullied  purity, 
especially  if  it  be  in  the  midst  of  polidcal  life,  that  perilous  arena,  from  which 
80  few  return  without  some  spots  to  disfigure  their  moral  vestments.' 

Marvell,  from  the  stern  integrity  of  his  character,  rendered  himself  more 
and  more  obnoxious  to  a  corrupt  court  His  personal  satire  against  the  king 
himself  his  tracts  against  popery  and  the  ministry,  and  his  desperate  literary 
battles  with  Bishop  Parker,  "  that  venal  apostate  to  bigotry,"  (as  Campbell 
sails  him,)  repeatedly  endangered  his  life.  Among  other  anonymous  letters 
sent  to  him,  was  the  following :  "  If  thou  darest  to  print  or  publish  any  lie  or 
libel  against  Dr.  Parker,  by  the  Eternal  God  I  will  cut  thy  throat"  But  all 
this  was  to  no  purpose.  He  pursued  the  path  of  duty,  unfaltering,  and  stood 
Eke  a  rock  amid  the  foaming  ocean.  He,  at  last,  died  tuddenhfj  on  the  29di 
of  July,  1678,  while  attending  a  public  meeting  at  Hull :  many  supposed  that 
be  was  poisoned. 

In  his  prose  writings  Marvell  defended  the  principles  of  freedom  with 
great  vigor  of  eloquence  and  liveliness  of  humor.  He  mingled  a  playful  exu- 
berance of  fancy  and  Hgure  not  unlike  that  of  Burke,  with  a  keenness  of  sar* 
castic  wit  not  surpassed  even  by  Swift 

The  following  spirited  irony,  taken  from  one  of  his  answers  to  Parker,  is 
on  the 

**  DOLEFUL   evils"   OF   THE   PRE88.' 

For  tile  press  hath  owed  him  a  shame  a  long  time,  and  is  but 
now  beginning  to  pay  off  the  debt, — the  press,  (that  v^Uanoua 
engine,)  invented  about  the  same  time  with  the  Reformation,  that 
hath  done  more  mischief  to  the  discipline  of  our  church,  than  all 
the  doctrine  can  make  amends  for.     'Twas  a  happy  time  when 

1  Burke  sod  Wilberfbroe  In  Eni^laDd,  and  Jobn  Qulney  Adam*  In  oar  own  oonntry,  are  eminent 
eaMepUona  to  the  general  role. 

*  Two  weO-wrtttep  article*  on  Marvell  may  be  found  In  the  10th  and  lltfa  vols,  of  the  BeCro- 
apceChre  Bertew.  Bead,  abo,  an  admirable  Ufb  in  Hartley  Oolertdge**  •'Urei  of  IMitlnfntoHed 
Vortheraa^ 
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all  learning  was  in  manuscripts,  and  some  little  officer,  Uke  cm 
author,  did  keep  the  keys  of  the  library ;  when  the  clergy  needed 
no  more  knowledge  than  to  read  the  Liturgy ;  and  the  laity  no 
more  clerkship  than  to  save  them  from  hanging.  But  now,  since 
printing  came  into  the  world,  such  is  the  mischief,  that  a  man 
cannot  write  a  book,  but  presently  he  is  answered !  Could  the 
press  at  once  be  conjured  to  obey  only  an  Imprimatur^  our  author 
might  not  disdain,  perhaps,  to  be  one  of  its^  most  zealous  patrons. 
There  have  been  ways  lound  out  to  banish  ministers,  to  fine  not 
only  the  people,  but  even  the  grounds  and  fields  where  they  as- 
sembled in  conventicles.  But  no  art  yet  could  prevent  these 
seditious  meetings  of  letters.  Two  or  three  brawny  fellows  in  a 
comer,  with  mere  ink  and  elbow-grease,  do  more  harm  than  a 
hundred  systematical  divines,  with  their  sweaty  preaching.*  And, 
which  is  a  strange  thing,  the  very  sponges,  which  one  would 
think  should  rather  deface  and  blot  out  the  whole  book,  and  were 
anciently  used  for  that  purpose,  are  now  become  the  instruments 
to  make  things  legible.  Their  ugly  printing-letters,  that  look  but 
like  so  many  rotten  teeth, — how  oft  have  they  been  pulled  out 
by  the  public  tooth-drawers  !  And  yet  these  rascally  operators 
of  the  press  have  got  a  trick  to  fasten  them  again  in  a  few  minutes* 
that  they  grow  as  firm  a  set,  and  as  biting  and  talkative  as  ever. 
O  Printing  J  how  hast  thou  disturbed  the  peace  of  mankind! 
That  lead,  when  moulded  into  bullets,  is  not  so  mortal,  as  when 
founded  into  letters.  There  was  a  mistake,  sure,  in  the  story  of 
Cadmus;  and  the  serpent's  teeth,  which  he  sowed,  were  nothing 
else  but  the  letters  which  he  invented.  The  first  essay  that  was 
made  towards  this  art  was  in  single  characters  upon  iron,  where- 
with of  old  they  stigmatized  slaves  and  remarkable  ofienders ;  and 
it  was  of  good  use  sometimes  to  brand  a  schismatic.  But  a  btdky 
Dutchman  diverted  it  quite  from  its  first  institution,  and  contrived 
those  innumerable  syntagmes  of  alphabets.  One  would  have 
thought,  in  reason,  that  a  Dutchman  at  least  might  have  contented 
himself  only  with  the  wine-press. 

The  following  is  a  cutting 

PARODY    ON   THE    SPEECHES    OF    CHARLES   II. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

I  told  you,  at  our  last  meeting,  the  Winter  was  the  fittest  time 
for  business,  and  truly  I  thought  so,  till  my  lord-treasurer  assured 
me  the  Spring  was  the  best  season  for  salads  and  subsidies.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  April  will  not  prove  so  unnatural  a  month,  as 

1  How  unsp(»kably  important  ts  It,  considering  the  mighty  influence  of  the  press,  that  ft  should 
bei  In  all  its  departments,  the  iniardlan  of  morals — ^tbe  handmaid  of  virtue :  and  yet,  how  many  p«fb- 
lisbers  seem  utterly  reckless  of  the  diameter  of  the  books  they  publish,  provided  they  "  wQl  sdl:* 
and  how  few  are  the  editors  of  our  newsiuipcrs  whodo  not  appear  to  consider  the  triumphs  of  party 
dPTamoant  to  the  triumphs  of  truth  and  Justice. 
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not  to  afibrd  some  kind  showers  on  my  parched  exchequer,  which 
gapes  for  want  of  them.  Some  of  you,  perhaps,  will  think  it  dan- 
gerous to  make  me  too  rich ;  but  I  do  not  fear  it ;  for  I  promise 
you  faithfully,  whatever  you  give  me  I  will  always  want ;  and 
although  in  other  things  my  word  may  be  thought  a  slender  au- 
thority, yet  in  that,  you  may  rely  on  me,  I  will  never  break  it. 
My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

I  can  bear  my  straits  with  patience ;  but  my  lord-treasurer  does 
protest  to  me,  that  the  revenue,  as  it  now  stands,  will  not  serve 
him  and  me  too.  One  of  us  must  pinch  for  it,  if  you  do  not  help 
me.  1  must  speak  freely  to  you  ;  I  am  under  bad  circumstances. 
Here  is  my  lord-treasurer  can  tell,  that  all  the  money  designed  for 
next  Summer's  guards  must  of  necessity  be  applied  to  the  next 
year's  cradles  and  swaddling  clothes.  What  shall  we  do  for 
ships  then  ?  I  hint  this  only  to  you,  it  being  your  business,  not 
mine.  I  know,  by  experience,  I  can  live  without  ships.  I  lived 
ten  years  abroad  without,  and  never  had  my  health  better  in  my 
life ;  but  how  you  will  be  without,  I  leave  to  yourselves  to  judge, 
and  therefore  hint  this  only  by  the  bye :  I  do  not  insist  upon  it. 
There  is  another  thing  I  must  press  more  earnestly,  and  that  is 
this :  it  seems  a  good  part  of  my  revenue  will  expire  in  two  or 
three  years,  except  you  will  be  pleased  to  continue  it.  I  have  to 
say  for  it ;  pray,  why  did  you  give  me  so  much  as  you  have  done, 
unless  you  resolve  to  give  on  as  fast  as  I  call  for  it  ?  The  nation 
hates  you  already  for  giving  so  much,  and  I  wiU  hate  you  too,  if 
you  do  not  give  me  more.  So  that,  if  you  stick  not  to  me,  you 
must  not  have  a  friend  in  England.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
will  give  me  the  revenue  I  desire,  I  shall  be  able  to  do  those 
things  for  your  religion  and  liberty,  that  I  have  had  long  in  my 
thoughts,  but  cannot  effegt  them  without  a  little  more  money  to 
carry  me  through.  Therefore  look  to't,  and  take  notice,  that  if 
you  do  not  make  me  rich  enough  to  undo  you,  it  shall  lie  at  your 
doors.     For  my  part,  I  wash  my  hands  on  it. 

If  you  desire  more  instances  of  my  zeal,  I  have  them  for  you. 
For  example,  I  have  converted  my  sons  from  popery,  and  I  may 
say,  without  vanity,  it  was  my  own  work.     'T would  do  one's 
heart  good  to  hear  how  prettily  George  can  read  already  in  the, 
psalter.     They  are  all  fine  children,  God  bless  'em,  and  so  like' 
me  in  their  understandings ! 

I  must  now  acquaint  you,  that,  by  my  lord-treasurer's  advice,  I 
have  made  a  considerable  retrenchment  upon  my  expenses  in  can- 
dles and  charcoal,  and  do  not  intend  to  stop,  but  will,  with  your 
help,  look  into  the  late  embezzlements  of  my  dripping-pans  and 
kitchen-stufi*. 

The  friencUhip  between  Milton  and  Marvell  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
subjects  in  the  biography  of  two  of  the  most  noble  characters  of  £ngbind. 
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AAer  the  Restoiation  he  contrived  various  wnys  to  shield  Milton  iroam     ctse 
rage  of  the  reigning  powers.     As  a  member  of  parliament  be  made  a  consicier- 
able  party  for  him ;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  humor  contrived  the  prema  tixre 
and  mock  funeral  of  Milton,  which  is  reported,  for  a  time,  to  have  duped 
enemies  into  the  belief  of  his  real  death :  and  to  this  manly  friendship,  in 
junction  with  the  influence  of  the  poet  Davenant,  is  the  world  probably 
debted  for  Pfetradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained,  subsequently  completed 
published.    One  of  Marvell's  sarcastic  replies  to  Parker  was  attributed    to 
lililton ;  to  which  Marvell  replies  by  telling  his  antagonist  that  "  he  had  not 
Been  John  Milton  for  two  years  before  he  composed  his  book  f^  and  then  2i0 
thus  speaks  of 

MILTON. 

Jphn  Milton  ^vas,  and  is,  a  man  of  as  great  learning  and  sharp* 
ness  of  wit  as  any  man.  It  was  his  misfortune,  b'ving  in  a  tumul- 
tuous time,  to  be  tossed  on  the  wrong  side ;  and  he  wrote,  yZn- 
grante  bello^  certain  dangerous  treatises.  At  his  majesty's  happy 
return,  John  Milton  did  partake,  even  as  you  did  yourself,  for  all 
your  buffing,  of  his  regal  clemency,  and  has  ever  since  expiated 
nimself  in  a  retired  silence.  It  was  after  that,  I  well  remember  it, 
that  being  one  day  at  his  house,  I  there  first  met  you,  and  acci- 
dentally. What  discourse  you  there  used,  he  is  too  generous  to 
remember.  But  he  never  having  in  the  least  provoked  you,  for 
you  to  insult  thus  over  his  old  age,  to  traduce  him  who  was  bom 
and  halh  hved  much  more  ingenuously  and  liberally  than  your- 
self; to  have  done  all  this,  and  lay,  at  last,  my  simple  book  to  his 
charge,  without  ever  taking  care  to  inform  yourself  better,  which 
you  had  so  easy  opportunity  to  do ;  it  is  inhumanly  and  inhospi- 
tably done,  and  will,  I  hope,  be  a  warning  to  all  others,  as  it  is  to 
me,  to  avoid  (I  will  not  say  such  a  Judas,  but)  a  man  that  creeps 
mto  all  companies,  to  jeer,  trepan,  and  betray  them. 

Marvell's  poetical  productions  are  few,  but  they  display  a  fancy  lively, 
tender,  and  elegant ;  "  there  is  much  in  them  that  comes  from  tlie  heart,  w^rni, 
pure,  and  afl'octionate.*' 

THK    EMIGRANTS. 

Where  the  remote  Bermudas  ride, 
In  th'  ocean's  bosom  unespied, 
From  a  small  boat  that  row'd  along, 
Tlie  listening  winds  received  this  song. 

What  should  we  do,  but  sing  His  praise 
That  led  us  through  tlie  watery  maze, 
Unto  an  isle  «)  long  unknown, 
And  yet  far  kinder  than  our  own! 
Where  He  tlie  huge  sea-monsters  wracks 
That  liA  the  deep  upon  tlieir  backs. 
He  lands  ua  on  a  grassy  stage, 
Safe  from  the  storms  and  prelates'  rage. 
He  gave  us  this  eternal  spring, 
Which  here  enamels  every  tiling ; 
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And  sends  the  fowls  to  us  in  care, 
On  daily  visits  through  the  air. 
He  hangs  in  shades  the  orange  bright, 
Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night. 
He  makes  the  figs  our  mouths  to  meet : 
And  throws  the  melons  at  our  feet 
He  cast  (of  which  we  rather  boast) 
The  Gospel's  pearl  upon  our  ooast; 
And  in  these  rocks  for  us  did  frame 
A  temple  where  to  sound  his  name. 
Oh !  let  our  voice  his  praise  exalt. 
Till  it  arrive  at  heaven^s  vault ; 
Which  then,  perhaps,  reboundlog,  may 
Echo  beyond  the  Mezique  Bayl 

Thus  sung  they  in  the  English  boat 
A  holy  and  a  cheerful  note, 
And  all  the  way,  to  guide  their  chime, 
With  falling  oars  they  kept  the  time. 

THS  ITTM PH  COMPLAINING  FOR  THE  DEATH  OF  HBR  PAWN. 

The  wanton  troopers  riding  by 
Have  shot  my  iawn,  and  it  will  die. 
Ungentle  men !  they  cannot  thrive 
Who  kill'd  theo.    Thou  ne'er  didst  aUve 
Them  any  liarm ;  alas !  nor  could 
Thy  death  yet  do  them  any  good. 
I'm  sure  I  never  wish'd  them  ill  j 
Nor  do  I  for  all  this ;  nor  will : 
But,  if  my  simple  prayers  may  yet 
Prevail  with  heaven  to  forget 
Tiiy  murder,  I  will  join  my  tears, 
Ratlier  than  fail.    But,  O  my  fears  1 
It  cannot  die  so.     Heaven's  king 
Keeps  register  of  every  tiling, 
And  nothing  may  we  use  in  vain : 
E'en  beasts  must  be  with  justice  slain. 
•  •  •  •  • 

But  I  am  sure,  for  aught  that  I 
0>uld  in  so  short  a  time  espy, 
Thy  love  was  far  more  better  than 
The  love  of  false  and  cruel  man. 
With  sweetest  milk  and  sugar  first 
I  it  at  my  own  fingers  nursed ; 
And  as  it  grew,  so  every  day 
It  wax'd  more  white  and  sweet  than  they. 
It  had  so  sweet  a  breath  1    And  oft 
I  blush'd  to  see  its  foot  more  soft 
And  white,  shall  I  say  than  my  hand? 
Nay,  any  lady's  of  the  land. 
It  is  a  wondrous  thing  how  fleet 
Twas  on  those  little  silver  feet 
With  what  a  pretty  skipping  grace 
It  oft  would  challenge  me  the  race ; 
And  when't  had  left  me  far  away, 
Twould  stay,  and  run  again,  and  stay, 
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For  it  wa«  nimbler  much  than  hinds, 

And  trod  as  if  on  tlie  four  winds. 

I  have  a  garden  of  my  own. 

But  M)  with  roses  overgrown, 

And  lilies,  that  you  would  it  guess 

To  be  a  little  wilderness, 

And  ail  the  spring-time  of  the  year 

It  only  loved  to  be  there. 

Among  the  beds  of  lilies  I 

Have  sought  it  oft  where  it  should  lie; 

Yet  could  not,  till  itself  would  rise, 

Find  it,  although  before  mine  eyes ; 

For  in  the  flaxen  lilies'  shade 

It  like  a  bank  of  lilies  laid. 

Upoa  the  roses  it  would  feed 

Until  its  lips  e'en  seem'd  to  bleed ; 

And  then  to  me  'twould  boldly  trip, 

And  print  those  roses  on  my  lip. 

But  all  its  chief  delight  was  still 

On  roses  thus  itself  to  fill ; 

And  its  pure  virgin  limbs  to  fold 

In  wliitest  sheets  of  lilies  cold. 

Had  it  lived  long,  it  would  have  been 

Lilies  without,  roses  within. 


OWEN  FELLTHAM.    Died  1678. 


Or  the  personal  history  of  Owen  Felltham  we  know  but  very  little.  Even 
the  accoraplishe<l  editor  of  his  works,^  aAer  many  years  of  unwearied  seazcfa, 
was  not  able  to  find  any  thing  satisfactory  relative  to  his  Ufe.  He  remarks : 
**  There  are  few  English  writers,  perhaps  none,  who  exgoyed  any  consider- 
able celebrity  in  tlie  ages  in  which  they  lived,  of  whom  less  is  known,  than 
of  the  author  of  the  <  Resolves;'  and  what  is  particularly  remarkable,  though 
this  production  of  his  pen  has  passed  through  no  lees  than  twelve  editionfi»  I 
do  not  find  the  name  of  Owen  Felltham  to  have  been  made  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  any  of  our  printed  biographical  collections." 

The  chief  work  of  Felltham  is,  his  "  Resolves,  Divine,  Moral,  and  Politi 
cal,"  consisting  of  two  »*  Centuries,"  as  he  calls  them,  that  is,  of  two  parti 
containing  each  one  hundred  Essays  or  "Resolves."  They  consist  of  a  series 
of  essays  on  subjects  connected  with  religion,  morality,  and  the  conduct  of 
life;  and  they  appear  to  have  been  termed  "Resolves,"  because,  at  the  con 
elusion  of  each  essay,  the  author  generally  forms  resolutions  for  his  own  con 
duct  drawn  from  his  own  precepts.  In  this  direct,  personal  application,  they 
differ  from  the  «  Essays"  of  Lord  Bacon,  to  which  they  otherwise  bear  a  fre- 
quent resemblance  in  manner,  and  still  more  in  matter.  The  style  of  Fell- 
tham is  not  always  equal ;  but  is  generally  strong,  harmonious,  and  well 

1  "Beaolves,  Divine,  Moral,  and  PollUod."  A  new  edition,  Ac,  by  Jamea  ComndnA  Eaq.  London. 
ItOC  Svo.  Raad,  alio,  an  excellent  article  In  the  BetroapectlTe  ReTieir,  x.  SU,  tbe  writer  of  •mliA 
concludes  with  these  remarks :  "  We  lay  aside  tlie  <  BesoWes,'  as  we  part  from  our  dearest  fMendi, 
In  tbe  hope  of  fireqnenUy  returning  to  them.  We  recommend  the  whole  of  them  to  the  ponsal  of 
oar  readers.  They  will  find  therein  more  solid  maxims,  as  moefa  piety,  and  tkr  better  wrttiag^  thn 
la  moat  of  Cbe  pulpit  lectuvas  now  current  amoni  w*** 
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adapted  to  the  ratjects  of  which  he  treats.  He  is  prodigal  of  mctaplior  f^ 
qnocaxioD,  and  on  that  aooount  has  been  accused  of  pedantry ;  hut  hk  flgiuet 
are  always  beautifully  illustrative  of  his  subject,  and  his  quotations  generally 
appropriate.  As  to  his  sentiments,  they  are  remarkable  for  their  sound,  good 
sense,  as  well  as  fi>r  their  great  purity  of  moral  and  religious  principle. 

WE    AR£   HAPPY   OR   MISERABLE    BY   COMPARISON. 

There  is  not  in  this  world  either  perfect  misery  or  perfect 
happiness.  ComparisoD,  more  than  r^it}',  makes  men  happy, 
and  can  make  them  wretched.  What  should  we  account  mise- 
rable, if  we  did  not  lay  it  in  the  balance  with  something  that  hath 
more  felicity  ?  If  we  saw  not  some  men  vaulting  in  the  gay  trim 
of  honor  and  greatness,  we  should  never  think  a  poor  estate  so 
lamentable.  Were  all  the  world  ugly,  deformity  would  be 
no  monster.  It  is,  without  doubt,  our  eyes  gazing  at  others 
above,  casts  us  into  a  shade,  which,  before  that  time,  we  met  not 
with.  It  is  envy  and  ambition  that  makes  us  far  more  mise- 
rnbie  than  the  constitution  which  our  liberal  nature  hath  allotted 
us.  Many  never  find  themselves  in  want,  till  they  have  dis- 
covered the  abundance  of  some  others.  It  was  comparison 
that  first  kindled  the  fire,  to  burn  Troy  withal.  Give  U  to 
ike  fairest  J  was  it,  which  jarred  the  Goddesses.  Paris  might 
have  given  the  ball  with  less  offence,  had  it  not  been  so  inscribed. 
Surely  Juno  w^as  content  with  her  beauty,  till  the  Trojan  youth 
cast  her,  by  advancing  Venus.  While  we  spy  no  joys  above 
our  own,  we  in  quiet  count  them  blessings.  We  see  even 
a  few  companions  can  Ughten  our  miseries :  by  which  we  may 
guess  the  efilect  of  a  generality.  Blackness,  a  fiat  nose,  thick 
nps,  and  goggled  eyes,  are  beauties,  where  nor  shapes  nor  colors 
diifer.  He  is  much  impatient,  that  refuseth  the  general  lot.  For 
myself,  I  will  reckon  that  misery,  which  I  find  nurts  me  in  my- 
self; not  that  which,  coming  from  another,  I  may  avoid,  if  I  will. 
Let  me  examine  whether  that  I  enjoy,  be  not  enough  to  felicitate 
me,  if  I  stay  at  home.  If  it  be,  I  would  not  have  another's  better 
fortune  put  me  out  of  conceit  with  my  own.  In  outward  things, 
I  will  look  to  those  that  are  beneath  me  ;  that  if  I  must  build  my- 
self out  of  others,  I  may  rather  raise  content  than  murmur.  But 
for  accomplishments  of  the  mind,  I  will  ever  fix  on  those  above 
roe ;  that  I  may,  out  of  an  honest  emulation,  mend  myself  by  con- 
tinual striving  to  imitate  their  nobleness. 

OF    PRAYER. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  among  men  of  inferior  rank  to  speak  to  an 
earthly  prince :  no  king  keeps  a  court  so  open  as  to  give  admit- 
tance to  all  comers :  and  though  they  have,  thev  are  not  sure  to 
speed ;  albeit  there  be  nothing  that  should  mjke  their  petttioaii 
T  25 
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boC  grantable.  '  Oh  how  happy,  how  privileged  then  is  a  Chri^* 
tiati!  who  thoug^h  he  often  lives  here  in  a  slight  esteem,  yet  can 
he  freely  confer  with  the  King  of  Heaven ;  who  not  onJy  hears 
his  entreaties,  but  delights  in  his  requests ;  invites  him  to  come, 
and  promiseth  a  happy  welcome ;  which  he  shows  in  fulfilling 
his  desires,  or  better,  fitter  for  him :   in  respect  of  whom,  the 
greatest  monarch  is  more  base  than  the  basest  vassal  in  regard  of 
the  most  mighty  and  puissant  emperor.    Man  cannot  so  much  ex- 
ceed a  beast,  as  God  doth  him :  what  if  I  be  not  known  to  the 
Nimrods  of  the  world,  and  the  peers  of  the  earth  ?     I  can  speak 
to  their  better,  to  their  Master ;  and  by  prayer  be  familiar  with 
him.     Importunity  does  not  anger  him ;  neither  can  any  thing 
but  our  sins  make  us  go  away  empty.    My  comfort  is,  my  access 
to  heaven  is  as  free  as  the  pnnce's ;  my  departure  from  earth  not 
so  grievous :  for  while  the  world  smiles  on  him,  I  am  sure  I  hare 
less  reason  to  love  it  than  he.     God's  favor  I  will  chiefly  seek 
for ;  man's,  but  as  it  falls  in  the  way  to  it :  when  it  proves  a 
hinderance,  I  hate  to  be  loved. 

OF   FAITH   AND    WORKS. 

Works  without  Faith  are  like  a  salamander  without  fire,  or  a 
fish  without  water :  in  which,  though  there  may  seem  to  be  some 
Quick  actions  of  life,  and  symptoms  of  agility,  yet  they  are,  in- 
deed, but  forerunners  of  their  end,  and  the  very  presages  of 
death.  Faith  again  without  Works  is  like  a  bird  without  wings: 
who,  though  she  may  hop  with  her  companions  here  upon  earth, 
)'et  if  she  live  till  the  world  ends,  she  will  never  fly  to  heaven. 
Hut  when  both  are  joined  together,  then  doth  the  soul  mount  up 
to  the  hill  of  eternal  rest :  these  can  bravely  raise  her  to  her  first 
height :  yea  carry  her  beyond  it ;  taking  away  both  the  will  that 
did  betray  her,  and  the  possibility  that  might.  The  former  with- 
out the  latter  is  self-cozenage ;  the  last  without  the  former  is 
mere  hypocrisy ;  together,  the  excellency  of  religion.  Faith  is 
the  rock ,  while  every  good  action  is  as  a  stone  laid  ;  one  the  foun- 
dation, the  other  the  structure.  The  foundation  without  the  walls 
is  of  slender  value:  the  building  without  a  basis  cannot  stand. 
They  are  so  inseparable,  as  their  conjunction  makes  them  good. 
Chiefly  will  I  labor  for  a  sure  foundation,  saving  Fhitk^  and 
equally  I  will  seek  for  strong  walls,  good  Works,  For  as  man 
judgetli  the  house  by  the  edifice,  more  than  by  the  foundation: 
fto,  not  according  to  his  Faith,  but  according  to  his  Works,  shall 
God  judge  man. 

■ 

SEDULITY   AND    DILIGENCE. 

There  is  no  such  prevalent  workman  as  sedulity,  and  diligence. 
A  man  would  wonder  at  the  mighty  things  which  have  been 
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done  by  degrees    and   gentle   augmentations.     Dib'gence  and 
moderation  are  the  best  steps,  whereby  to  climb  to  any  excel- 
lency.    Nay,  it  is  rare  if  there  be  any  other  way.     The  hea- 
vens send  not  down  their  rain  in  floods,  but  by  drops  and  dewy 
distillations.     A  roan  is  neither  good,  nor  wise,  nor  rich,  at  once : 
3^et  softly  creeping  up  these  hills,  he  shall  every  day  better  his 
prospect ;  till  at  hst  he  gains  the  top.     Now  he  learns  a  virtue, 
and  then  he  damns  ^  a  vice.     An  hour  in  a  day  may  much  profit 
a  man  in  his  study,  when  he  makes  it  stint  and  custom.    Every 
year  something  kid  up,  may  in  time  make  a  stock  mat.     Nay, 
if  a  man  does  but  save,  be  shall  increase ;  and  though  when 
the  grains  are  scattered,  they  be  next  to  nothing,  yet  together 
they  will  swell  the  heap.     He  that  has  the  patience  to  attend 
small  profits,  may  auickly  grow  to  thrive  and  purchase :  they  be 
easier  to  accomplish,  and  come  thicker.     So,  he  that  from  every 
thing  collects  somewhat,  shall  in  time  get  a  treasury  of  wisdom. 
And  when  all  is  done,  for  man,  this  is  the  best  way.     It  is  for 
Giod,  and  for  Omnipotency,  to  do  mighty  things  in  a  moment :  but, 
degreeingly  to  grow  to  greatness,  is  the  course  that  he  hath  left 
for  man. 

CONTENT    MAKES   RICH. 

Every  man  either  is  rich,  or  may  be  so ;  though  not  all  in  one 
and  the  same  wealth.  Some  have  abundance,  and  rejoice  in  it ; 
some  a  competency,  and  are  content ;  some  having  nothing,  have 
a  mind  desiring  nothing.  He  that  hath  most,  wants  something ; 
he  that  hath  least,  is  in  something  supplied ;  wherein  the  mind 
which  maketh  rich,  may  well  possess  him  with  the  thought  of 
«tore.  Who  whistles  out  more  content  than  the  low-fortuned 
ploughman,  or  sings  more  merrily  than  the  abject  cobbler  that  sits 
under  the  stall  ?  Content  dwells  with  those  that  are  out  of  the 
eye  of  the  world,  whom  she  hath  never  trained  with  her  gauds, 
her  toils,  her  lures.  Wealth  is  like  learning,  wherein  our  greater 
knowledge  is  only  a  larger  sight  of  our  wants.  Desires  fulfilled, 
teach  us  to  desire  more ;  so  we  that  at  first  were  pleased,  by  re- 
moving from  that,  are  now  grown  insatiable.  Wishes  have  neither 
end ;  nor  end.  So,  in  the  midst  of  affluency,  we  complain  of 
penury,  which,  not  finding,  we  make.  For  to  possess  the  whole 
world  with  a  grumbling  inind,  is  but  a  little  more  specious  poverty 
If  I  be  not  outwardly  rich,  I  will  labor  to  be  poor  in  craving  de- 
sires ;  but  in  the  virtues  of  the  mind,  (the  best  riches,}  I  would 
not  have  a  man  exceed  me.  He  that  nath  a  mind  contentedly 
good,  enjoyeth  in  it  boundless  possessions.  If  I  be  pleased  in 
royseif,  who  can  add  to  my  happiness  ?  as  no  man  lives  so  happy* 

I  Vacd  In  the  Latin  sense  or  dtmno,  to  eondenn,  to  venoonco. 
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bat  to  some  his  life  would  be  burdenacmie ;  so  we  shall  find  none 
80  miserable,  but  we  shall  hear  of  another  that  would  change 
calamities* 

HORNINO  AND  EVENING  PRAYER. 

Though  prayer  should  be  the  key  of  the  day,  and  the  lock  of 
the  night,  yet  I  hold  it  more  needful  in  the  morning,  than  when 
our  bodies  do  take  their  repose.     For  howsoever  sleep  be   the 
image  or  shadow  of  deaths— and  when  the  shadow  is  so  near,  the 
substance  cannot  be  far, — ^yet  a  man  at  rest  in  his  chamber  is  like 
a  sheep  impenned  in  the  fold ;  subject  only  to  the  unavoidable 
and  more  immediate  hand  of  God :  whereas  in  the  day,  when  he 
roves  abroad  in  the  open  and  wide  pastures,  he  is  then  exposed 
to  many  more  unthought-of  accidents,  that  contingently  and  casu- 
ally occur  in  the  way :  retiredness  is  more  safe  than  business : 
who  believes  not  a  ship  securer  in  the  bay,  than  in  the  midst  of 
the  boiling  ocean  ?     Besides,  the  morning  to  the  day,  is  as  youth 
to  the  life  of  a  man :  if  that  be  begun  well,  commonly  his  age  is 
virtuous :  otherwise,  God  accepts  not  the  latter  service,  when  his 
enemy  joys  in  the  first  dish.  Why  should  God  take  thy  dry  bones, 
when  the  devil  hath  sucked  the  marrow  out  ? 

^f^ 


SAMUEL  BUTLER.     1612—1680.  * 

Wrtli  Andrew  Marrell  was  the  leading  proee  wit  of  the  reign  of  Charlei 
IL,  Samuel  Butler  was  the  author  of  the  best  burlesque  poem  in  the  Ian* 
guag^    He  was  bom  at  Strensham,  in  Worcestershire,  in  1612.    It  cannot 
be  ascertained  whether  he  enjoyed  a  university  education  or  not;  but  his 
writings  show  that  his  scholarship,  however  acquired,  was  both  varied  and 
prolbimd.    In  eaily  life  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk  to  the  county  magistrate 
of  Worcestershire,  where  he  enjoyed  ample  leisure  for  reading  and  medita- 
lion  J  and  nfter  wards,  in  the  hoiisehold  of  the  Countess  of  Kent,  where  he  bad 
the  use  of  an  ample  libmry,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  improve.     Hence,  he 
went  into  tlvs  employment  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  one  of  Cromweira  officers, 
where  he  saw  much  of  the  unfavorable  side  of  the  Puritans;  and  here,  it  is 
supposed,  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  his  satirical  epic  upon  them.    The 
first  part  of  the  poem  was  published  three  years  after  the  Restoration ;  and 
though  it  was  the  delight  of  tlie  court,  and  quoted  everywhere  and  in  all  cir* 
des,  the  poet  reaped  nothing  but  empty  praise.     In  1604,  the  second  part 
was  published,  but  still  no  pecuniary  reward  was  received  from  the  court,  for 
whom  he  chiefly  wrote,  and  to  whose  gratification  he  chiefly  contributed.    It 
was  not  till  1G78  that  the  tliird  part  appeared,  and  in  1680  he  died,  and  00 
poor  was  he,  that  he  was  buried  at  the  sole  expense  of  a  friend,  in  a  church- 
yard.  aAer  a  place  in  Westminster  Abbey  had  been  refused.    But  what  grati* 
tnde,  or  any  noble  feeling  could  be  expected  from  Charles  II.,  or  any  of  hit 
licentious  court? 

Til*)  poem  o^  «  Hudibras"  is  unique  in  European  literature.    It  was  evi- 
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dendy  snggestcd  by  the  adventures  of  Bon  Qnixote ;  fbr  as  Cerrantes  sent 
forth  his  hero  upon  a  chivalrous  crnMwle  to  right  wrongs,  and  redress  griev- 
ance^ in  order  to  bring  the  institution  of  chivalry,  of  which  he  claims  to  be 
the  personification,  into  contempt ;  so  Sir  Hudibras,  claiming  to  be  a  represent 
tati  ve  of  th^  true  Presbyterian  character,  goes  forth  «  a  oolonelling,"  against  all 
those  popular  sports,  of  whioh  tlie  Puritans  of  the  day  had  such  a  holy  horror, 
to  make  tliis^  sect  appear  in  the  most  ridiculous  light.     But  the  Puritan  of  But- 
ler is  an  aggravated  caricature,  rather  than  a  faithful  portrait ;'  and  though  the 
poem  possesses  *'  an  excess  of  wit,  rhymes  the  most  original  and  ingenious, 
and    the  niost  apt  and  burlesque  metaphors,  couched  in  an  easy,  gossiping, 
colloquial  mfetre ;  yet  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  read  Hudibras  to  an  end 
at   once,  as  to  dine  on  cayenne  or  pickles.     It  administers  no  food  to  the 
hi<;her  and  more  permanent  feelings  of  the  human  nund.     The  moral  comes 
to  be  felt  to  be  without  dignity,  the  wit  without  gayety  or  relief,  the  story  lag* 
ging  c^d  flat.     Even  the  rhymes,  amusing  as  they  are,  become,  after  a  time, 
like  tlie  repetitions  of  a  mimic,  tiresome  and  stale." 

DS8CRIPTION   or   HUDIBRAS. 

When  civil  dudgeon  first'grew  high. 
Ami  niei)/feU  out/ they  knewliot  whyj 

1  Tte  tbUowlnf,  on  the  dmracler  of  tbe  Poritana,  ia  tnkien  from  an  article  on  Milton  f n  the  4td  to], 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  an  article  wbi(^  for  its  truth  and  eloqueno^  atanda  flnt  amouff  the  wrtt* 
tnss  of  **  the  preat  easaylst  of  the  age"— T.  B.  MacnoLiy. 

**Thc  Puritana  were  men  wboae  mlnda  Iiad  dertved  a  peculiar  charaeter  txom  the  daOy  oont«npli^ 
tlon  of  aopertor  beings  and  eternal  interekU.  Not  content  wUb  acknowledging^  In  general  term*, 
an  ovemaling  Providence,  they  habitually  aacrlb(.>d  every  event  to  the  will  of  Uie  Oreat  Beings  tor 
whose  power  oothlng  was  too  vaat,  for  wboae  inspection  nothing  waa  too  minute.  To  know  blm,  to 
aerve  him,  to  enjoy  him,  waa  with  them  tbe  great  end  of  exUtence.  They  rc;}octed  with  contempt  tte 
ccreipontoaa  homage  whkh  other  secta  anbaUtuted  for  the  pure  worahlp  of  the  aouL  If  they  were  nn- 
aequainted  with  the  worka  of  phUoaoplicra  and  i)Ocl»,  they  were  deeply  read  in  tbe  oradea  of  Ood.  If 
thefer  names  were  not  ft>und  in  the  rcgiaters  of  heralda,  they  felt  aaaured  that  they  were  recorded  tai 
the  Book  of  Uts.  If  UH*ir  atc-pa  were  not  accompanied  by  a  splendid  train  of  menials,  legtona  of 
utnisterlDg  angela  had  charge  over  them.  Their  palacea  were  hooaea  not  made  with  hands ;  their 
diadems  crowna  of  glory  which  should  never  fthle  away  I  On  ttie  rich  and  the  eloquent,  on  nobles 
and  pnes*s,  they  looked  down  with  contempt :  for  they  esteemed  Uiemaelvea  rich  in  a  mora  predons 
treasure,  and  eloquent  In  a  more  sublime  language;  nobles  by  tte  right  of  an  earlier  creation,  and 
prk»ts  by  tte  ImposlUon  of  a  mightier  hand. 

•*Tte  Puritan,  indeed,  was  made  up  of  two  dlOfcrent  men;  tte  one  aS  aclf-ahaaement^  penttenoe^ 
gratitude^  passion;  tte  otter,  proud,  calm,  inflexible,  sngacious.  He  proatrated  himself  in  tte  dust 
before  his  Blaker :  but  te  set  bis  foot  on  the  neck  of  his  king.  In  his  devotioiuil  retirement,  te 
prayed  with  convulsions,  and  groans,  and  tears.  People  who  aaw  nothing  of  tte  godly  but  their 
vncouth  visages,  and  beard  noUiing  from  them  but  their  groans  and  tteir  whining  hymns,  might 
ia»gfa  at  ttem.  But  tlioite  liad  llUle  reason  to  langli  who  encountered  them  in  tte  tell  of  dctete  or 
in  tte  SeU  of  teUle.  Ttese  JBinatica  brought  to  civil  and  military  affliirs  a  coolness  of  Judgment, 
mod  an  Imniotability  of  purpoae,  whkdi  aome  writera  teve  thought  inuoualatent  with  tteir  religious 
acal,  but  wMch  were,  In  fiict,  tte  necessary  ellbcts  of  It.  Tte  Intensity  of  tteir  IbcUngs  on  one  subject 
made  ttem  tranquil  on  every  otter.  One  overpowering  aentlment  ted  anHJected  to  itself  pity  and 
hatred,  ambition  and  Iter.  Death  had  loat  iU  terrora,  and  pleasnre  ita  charma.  They  had  their 
sDiiles  and  their  t^ars,  their  vaptorea  a^l  their  sorrows,  but  not  for  tte  Udnga  of  this  wortd. 

**Sach  we  telleve  to  teve  been  tte  cliaracter  of  tte  Purttaaa.    We  peroeive  tte  atenrdlty  of  their 

laaaners*    We  disliica  tte  sullen  gloom  of  their  domestic  habits.    Wo  aoknowledge  that  tte  tona  of 

tteir  minds  was  ofU'n  injured  by  straining  aner  things  too  high  tor  mortal  reach:  and  wa  know  ttet 

In  spite  of  their  hatred  of  |K>pery,  ttey  too  often  &;11  into  tte  worst  vices  of  that  bad  aydem,  Intole- 

msce  and  cxtrava^nut  austerity.    Yet,  when  all  drcumstanoes  are  taksdk  •nto  oourideraxion,  we  do 

sot  hes^-****  to  proJtounce  them  a  brave,  a  whie^  an  tenest,  and  a  uselUl  boay.** 

*25* 
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When  hard  Words.  jealoimea/aDd  fswnj 
Set  folkiAogeiier  h%  the  ean^; 
When  goobel-tnux^eteri  snrrounded 
With  longlcar'd  roulf  to  bat/le  sounded ; 
And  pulpit,  dium/eccl^iastic, 
Was  bea^ith  fist/instead/ of  a  stick  -^ 
Then  dicySir  Knightf  abaiiflon  dwellmg, 
And  oatlne  rode/uco||f>nel]ing. 
A  wightthe  was,  fv^hose  vdty /sight  would 
Kntiie  him  (mirror  lof  knighthood, 
'Hist  nci-er  bow'd/liifl  8tul;|bom  knee' 
To  a)3y)thing|but  chi/alry, 
Nor  pm|up  blow^  but  that/which  laid 
Right  wonhipiul/bn  shou^Ier-blade. 
But  herel  rame  autf^ors  mak^a  doubt 
Whethef  he  wer^  more  wise  ^r  stout ; 
Some  hold  the  one,|axid  som^the  othei^ 
But,  how^  e4  they  make)b  pother. 
The  difelence  fras^  smalU  his  brain 
Outweighed  his  ragei  but  half ^  grain  j 
Which  made/ some  take^iim  Ibif  a  tool 
That  knayesldo  work  ^ith,  call'dla  fool^: 
We  grants  although  the  had/much  wit,   ^*^ 
Hi  was  ftre^  shy|of  n^ng  it^ 
As  being  loath  jko  wea^  it  out. 
And  th£rei)re  bore  ft  notjabout ; 
Unless  }cm  ho|(day8|br  so. 
As  menftheir  bcst|appa^el  do.' 
6esi(lr,|'tis  known  |ie  could/speak  Greek 
As  nntutaAv  aslpigs  squeal|; 
That  Lai  J  n  wnsTno  morejdifqbile  < 
Than  tojji  I»lacVpiru  'tis^to  whistle. 

HIS   LOGIC. 

He  was  in  logio  a  great  critic, 
Profoundly  skill'd  in  analytic : 
He  could  distinguish,  and  divide 
A  hair  'tAvixt  south  and  south-west  side ; 
On  either  which  he  would  dispute, 
Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  confbte : 
He'd  undertake  to  prove,  by  force 
Of  argument,  a  man's  no  horse ; 
He'd  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl, 
And  that  a  lord  may  be  an  owl ; 
A  calf  an  alderman,  a  goose  a  justice. 
And  rooks  committee-men  and  trustees. 
He'd  run  in  debt  by  disputation, 
And  pay  M*ith  ratiocination : 

1  Tte  •pcsltlBff  Of  «  $lkk  M  on*  word,  with  Ibe  streM  vi^  «,  heivMen*  the  lorhnw,  nd  oobw* 
qMBtly  is  ritlMT  ui  esoeUoiicy  than  a  fcntt. 

s  Butlar**  hHO,  flU-  aumid  Lakc^  wu  not  oiU  j  n  cofamel  In  the  pnrilmneBt  anay,  b«t  alio  toool* 
ouwteimoneral  ta  tte  oovntiea  of  Bodfbrd,  Sorray,  ke. 

*  That  la,  ho  kneded  to  the  ktnf  whon  he  knlshted  Mm,  bat  MMon  upon  any  other  oeratloM 

«  Sancho  Binaa  mya  of  Don  Qalxet«,  *<that  he  la  a  main  aeomrd,  Lmn  It  hn«ely,  aad  tana  Mi 
own  mother  tonirue  aa  wen  aa  on*  of  yenr  iim^  Dottvrt.** 
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All  tbifl  by  syllogism  tniei 

In  mood  and  figure  he  would  do. 

For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 

His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope : 

And  when  he  happened  to  break  off 

In  th'  middle  of  Ids  speech,  or  cough, 

H'  had  hard  words  ready  to  show  why, 

And  tell  what  rules  he  did  it  by ; 

Else  when  with  greatest  art  he  spoke, 

You'd  think  he  talk'd  like  other  folk ; 

For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 

Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 

But  when  he  pleased  to  show%  his  speech, 

In  loftiness  of  sound,  was  rich ; 

A  Babylonish  dialect, 

Which  learned  pedants  much  affect; 

It  was  a  party-color*d  dress 

Of  patched  and  piebald  languages; 

^was  English  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin, 

Like  fustian  heretofore  on  satin ; 

It  had  an  odd  promiscuous  tone, 

As  if  h'  had  talk'd  three  parts  in  one ; 

Which  made  some  think,  when  he  did  gai.t:.e 

Th'  had  heard  three  laborers  of  Babel, 

Or  Cerberus  liimself  pronounce 

A  leash  of  languages  at  once. 

HIS   HATHEtfATICS. 

In  Mathematios  he  was  greater 
Than  Xycho  Brahe  i  or  Erra  Pater ;' 
For  he,  by  geometric  scale, 
Could  take  the  size  of  pots  of  ale  ;^ 
Resolved  by  sines  and  tangents  straight 
If  bread  or  butter  wanted  weight ; 
And  wisely  tell  what  hour  o'  tli'  day 
The  clock  does  strike,  by  algebra. 

HIS   METAPHYSICS. 

Beside,  he  was  a  shrewd  philosopher, 
And  had  read  every  text  and  gloss  over ; 
Whate'er  the  crabbed'st  author  hath, 
He  understood  b'  implicit  faith : 
Whatever  sceptic  could  inquire  for, 
For  every  why  he  Imd  a  wherefore ; 
Knew  more  than  forty  of  them  do. 
As  far  as  words  and  terms  could  go ; 
All  which  he  understood  by  rote, 
And,  as  occasion  served,  would  quote ; 
No  matter  whether  right  or  wrong ; 
They  might  be  either  said  or  sung. 


1  iW|o  Brabe  was  an  eminent  Danish  matbcmatldan. 

*  By  Brra  Pater,  tt  b  thonsbt  that  BnUer  nlliuled  to  one  WiUiam  LOly,  a  Cunoiu  wtrolofpr  of 

thoMttmea. 
1  A<  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  he  had  a  rtfhl  to  inspaet  weifhU  and  neasinw. 
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His  notions  fitted  things  so  well, 

That  which  was  which  he  could  not  tell, 

But  oftentimes  mistook  the  one 

For  th'  other,  as  great  clerks  have  done. 

He  knew  what's  what,i  and  that's  as  high 

As  metaphysic  wit  can  fly : 

He  could  raise  scruples  dark  and  nice, 

And  after  solve  'em  in  a  trice ; 

As  if  divinity  had  catch'd 

The  itch,  on  purpose  to  be  scratched ; 

Or,  like  a  mountebank,  did  wound^ 

And  stab  herself  with  doubts  profound, 

Only  to  show  with  how  small  pain 

The  sores  of  Faith  are  cured  again ; 

Although  by  woftil  proof  we  find 

They  always  leave  a  scar  behind. 

HIS   APPAREL. 

His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  buffj 
And  though  not  sword,  yet  cudgel-proo^ 
Whereby  'twas  fitter  for  his  use, 
Who  feared  no  blows  but  such  as  bruise. 

His  breeches  were  of  rugged  woollen, 
And  had  been  at  the  siege  of  Bullenj* 
To  old  King  Harry  so  well  known,  ^ 

Some  writers  held  they  were  his  own : 
Though  they  were  lined  with  many  a  piece 
Of  lunmunition  bread  and  cheese, 
And  fat  black-puddings,  proper  ibod 
For  warriors  tliat  delight  in  blood; 
For,  as  we  said,  he  always  chose 
To  carry  victuals  in  his  hose. 
That  often  tempted  rats  and  mice 
The  ammunition  to  surprise ; 
And  when  he  put  a  hand  but  in 
The  one  or  t'odicr  magazine, 
They  stoutly  on  defence  on't  stood. 
And  from  the  wounded  ibe  drew  blood. 

Such  are  a  few  spw^'imens  of  Butler's  wit  as  displayed  in  his  poetry.  TTie 
sfiiuu  vein  runs  tliron^h  his  prose  works,  which  were  not  published  till  a  cod* 
sidcrable  lime  after  his  dcutli.     We  can  give  but  one  specimen:— 

A   SHALL   POET 

Is  one  that  would  fain  make  himself  that  which  nature  never 
meant  him ;  like  a  fanatic  that  inspires  himself  with  his  own 
whimsies.  Fie  sets  up  haberdasher  of  small  poetry,  with  a  very 
small  stock,  and  no  credit.  He  believes  it  is  invention  enough  to 
find  out  other  men's  wit ;  and  whatsoever  he  lights  upon,  either 
in  books  or  company,  he  makes  bold  with  as  his  own.     This  he 

*  A  ridknle  on  tite  senidns  qucntlons  In  the  common  systems  of  logic,  as,  qdd  nl  qMt  wbenes 
eune  the  common  proverbial  expre«tiiun  of  Ae  Jtnoir*  xchai't  uskat,  to  denote  a  shrewd  man. 
I  Boulornc  was  besieged  by  Kintr  Ifrnr)'  VtlT.,  July  14,  iS44,  and  surrendered  In  September. 
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puts  together  so  untowardly,  that  you  may  perceive  his  own  wit 
lias  the  rickets,  hy  the  swelling  disproportion  of  the  joints.  You 
may  know  his  wit  not  to  he  natural,  'tis  so  unquiet  and  trouble* 
some  in  him :  for  as  those  that  have  money  but  seldom  are  always 
shaking  their  pockets  when  they  have  it,  so  does  he,  when  Ke 
thinks  he  has  got  something  that  will  make  him  appear.  He  is 
a  perpetual  talker ;  and  you  may  know  by  the  freedom  of  his 
discourse  that  he  came  lightly  by  it,  as  thieves  spend  freely  what 
they  get.  He  is  like  an  Italian  thief,  that  never  robs  but  he  mur- 
ders, to  prevent  discovery ;  so  sure  is  he  to  cry  down  the  man 
from  whom  he  purloins,  that  his  petty  larceny  of  wit  may  pass 
unsuspected.  He  appears  so  over-concerned  m  all  men's  wits,  as 
if  they  were  but  disparagements  of  his  own  ;  and  cries  down  all 
they  do,  as  if  they  were  encroachments  upon  him.  He  takes 
jests  from  the  owners  and  breaks  them,  as  justices  do  false 
weights,  and  pots  that  want  measure.  When  he  meets  with  any 
thing  tliat  is  very  good,  he  changes  it  into  small  money,  like  three 
groats  for  a  shilling,  to  serve  several  occasions.  He  disclaims 
study,  pretends  to  take  things  in  motion,  and  to  shoot  fiying, 
which  appears  to  be  very  true,  by  his  often  missing  of  his  mark. 
As  for  epithets,  he  always  avoids  those  that  are  near  akin  to  the 
sense.  Such  matches  are  unlawful,  and  not  fit  to  be  made  by  a 
Christian  poet ;  and  therefore  all  his  care  is  to  choose  out  such  as 
will  serve,  like  a  wooden  leg,  to  piece  out  a  tnaimed  verse  that 
wants  a  foot  or  two,  and  if  they  will  but  rhyme  now  and  then  into 
the  bargain,  or  run  upon  a  letter,  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation. 
For  similitudes  he  likes  the  hardest  and  most  obscure  best ;  for 
as  ladies  wear  black  patches  to  make  their  complexions  seem 
fairer  than  they  are,  so  when  an  illustration  is  more  obscure  than 
the  sense  that  went  before  it,  it  must  of  necessity  make  it  appear 
clearer  than  it  did ;  for  contraries  are  best  sort  off  with  contraries. 
He  has  found  out  a  new  set  of  poetical  Georgics— a  trick  of  sow- 
ing wit  like  clover-grass  on  barren  subjects,  which  would  yield 
nothing  before.  This  is  very  useful  for  the  times,  w^herein,  some 
men  say,  there  is  no  room  left  for  new  invention.  He  will  take 
three  grains  of  wit,  like  the  elixir,  and;  projecting  it  upon  the  iron 
age,  turn  it  immediately  into  gold.  All  the  business  of  mankind 
has  presently  vanished,  the  whole  world  has  kept  holiday ;  there 
has  been  no  men  but  heroes  and  poets,  no  women  but  nymphs 
and  shepherdesses ;  trees  have  borne  fritters,  and  rivers  flowed 
plum-porridge.  When  he  writes,  he  commonly  steers  the  sense 
of  his  lines  by  the  rhyme  that  is  at  the  end  of  them,  as  butchers 
do  calves  by  the  tail.  For  when  he  has  made  one  line,  which  is 
easy  enough,  and  has  found  out  some  sturdy  hard  word  that  wiU 
but  rhyme,  he  will  hammer  the  sense  upon  it,  hke  a  piece  of  hot 
iron  upon  an  anvil,  into  what  form  he  pleases.    There  is  no  art 
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in  the  world  so  rich  in  terms  as  poetry" ;  a  whole  dictiofnary  is 
scarce  able  to  contain  them  ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  pond,  a  sheep- 
walk,  or  a  gravel-pit  in  all  Greece,  but  the  ancient  name  of  it  is 
become  a  term  of  art  in  poetry.  By  this  means,  small  poets  have 
such  a  stock  of  able  hard  words  lying  by  them,  as  dryades,  hama 
dryades,  aonides,  fauni,  nymphae,  sylvani,  &c.,  that  signify  no- 
thing at  all;  and  such  a  world  of  pedantic  terms  of  the  same 
kind,  as  may  serve  to  furnish  all  the  new  inventions  and  '*tho' 
rough  reformations"  that  can  happen  between  this  and  Plato's 
great  year. 


SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE.     1605—1682.^^7 

Onk  of  the  most  original  as  wnll  as  learned  men  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  was  Sir  Tliomas  Browne.  He  was  born  in  London  in  1605,  and  in  1623 
lie  entered  Oxford,  intending  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine. 
Having  taken  his  degree,  he  practised  physic  for  some  time  in  Oxfordshire. 
He  then  went  abroad,  and  travelled  in  France,  Italy,  and  Holland ;  and  at 
Leyden  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic.  Iletuming  to  England  in 
1634,  he  settled  at  Norwich,  and  on  account  of  his  great  reputation  as  a  phy- 
sician, he  was,  a  few  years  af^er,  made  honorary  fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  in  London.  He  was  knighted  in  1671  by  Charles  IT.,  in  his 
progress  through  Norwich,  with  singular  marks  of  consideration ;  and  died 
in  1682. 

The  following  are  the  principal  productions  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  >— 
1.  «  The  Religio  Medici,  or  the  Religion  of  a  Physician."  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts;  the  first  containing  his  confession  of  faitli,  that  is,  all  his  curious  reli- 
gious opinions  and  feelings ;  the  second,  a  confession  of  charity ;  that  ia,  all 
his  human  feelings.*  2.  His  ^  Pseudodoxia  Epidennca^^  more  generally 
known  by  the  title  of  "  Browne's  Vulgar  Errors."  This  is  tlie  most  popular 
of  all  hi^^^'orks.  He  treats  his  subject  very  methodically,  dividing  the  whole 
into  seven  books,  considering  the  various  errors  as  they  arise  from  minerals 
and  vegetables,  animals,  man,  pictures,  geography,  philosophy,  and  history. 
Notwithstanding  the  singularity  and  quaintness  which  pervade  tliis  work,  it 
is  one  that  displays  great  learning  and  penetration,  and  is  very  interesting. 
3.  Another  production  waj  entitled  *^  Hydriotaphia^  Urn-Burial;  or  a  Discourse 
of  the  Sepulchral  Urns  lately  found  in  Norfolk."  « In  this  work,"  says  an 
able  critic,*  «  Sir  Thomas  Browne  hath  dared  to  take  the  grave  itself  for  his 
thoine.  He  deals  not  with  death  as  a  shadow,  but  as  a  substantial  reality. 
Ho  dwells  not  on  it  as  a  mere  cessation  of  life— he  treats  it  not  as  a  terrible 
nc'galion — but  enters  on  its  discussion  as  a  state  with  its  own  solemnities  and 
])omps." 

Dr.  Johnson  has  described  Browne's  style  with  much  critical  acumen.  « It 
IS,"  says  he,  «* vigorous,  but  rugged;  it  is  learned,  but  pedantic;  it  is  deep,  but 

1  or  thiM,  Dr.  Johnson,  In  hla  life  of  Browne,  thus  remarks:  "The  RcUsio  Mcdiot  was  no  kooner 
published,  tly^n  It  excited  the  attention  of  U)c  public  by  the  novelty  of  paradoxes,  the  dignity  of  sen- 
timent,  the  quick  succession  of  images,  the  molUtude  of  abstruse  anuslons,  the  snbUety  of  dlsqulBi- 
Uon,  and  the  slrengtli  of  Umguage.'* 

3  For  an  IntercsUng  notice  of  this  singular  work,  see  1lctroBpectlv»  Berlew,  L  l4.  Sead,  also^ 
•owe  remarks  on  oar  author  In  Haxlltt's  <' Ajte  of  Elizabeth.** 
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obscore ;  it  strikes,  but  does  not  please  ,*  it  commands,  but  does  not  allure :  hit 
tropes  are  harsh,  and  his  combinations  uncouth.  He  feU  into  an  age  in  which 
our  language  began  to  lose  the  stability  which  it  had  obtained  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth ;  and  was  considered  by  every  writer  as  a  subject  on  which  he 
might  try  his  plastic  skill,  by  moulding  it  according  to  his  own  fancy.  His 
style  is,  indeed,  a  tissue  of  many  languages ;  a  mixture  of  heterogeneous  words, 
brought  together  from  distant  regions,  with  terms  originally  appropriate  to  one 
arty  and  drawn  by  violence  into  tlie  service  of  another."  ^ 

THOUGHTS  ON  DEATH  AND  IVMORTALITT. 

In  a  field  of  Old  Walsingham,  not  many  months  past,  were 
digged  up  between  forty  and  fifty  urns,  deposited  in  a  dry  and 
sandy  soil,  not  a  yard  deep,  not  far  from  one  another :  not  all 
strictly  of  one  figure,  but  most  answering  these  described  ;  some 
containing  two  pounds  of  bones,  distinguishable  in  skulls,  ribs, 
J3W3^  thigh-bones,  and  teeth,  with  fresh  impressions  of  their  com* 
bustion  ;  besides,  the  extraneous  substances,  like  pieces  of  small 
boxes,  or  combs  handsomely  wrought,  handles  of  small  brass  in- 
struments, brazen  nippers,  and  in  one  some  kind  of  opal. 

That  these  were  the  urns  of  Romans,  from  the  common  custom 
and  place  w^here  they  were  found,  is  no  obscure  conjecture ;  not 
&r  from  a  Roman  garrison,  and  but  five  miles  from  Brancaster, 
set  down  by  ancient  record  under  the  name  of  Brannodunum; 
and  where  the  adjoining  town,  containing  seven  parishes,  in  no 
very  difierent  sound,  but  Saxon  termination,  stiJ  retains  the  Qame 
of  Bumham ;  which  being  an  early  station,  it  is  not  improbable  the 
neighbor  parts  were  filled  with  habitations,  either  of  Romans  them- 
selves, or  Britons  Romanised,  which  observed  the  Roman  cus- 
toms.       «        »        « 

What  song  the  sirens  sang,  or  what  name  Achilles  assumed 
when  he  hid  himself  among  women,  though  puzzling  questions, 
are  not  beyond  all  conjecture.  What  time  the  persons  of  these 
ossuaries  entered  the  famous  nations  of  the  dead,  and  slept  with 
princes  and  counsellors,  might  admit  a  wide  solution.  But  who 
were  the  proprietaries  of  these  bones,  or  what  bodies  these  ashes 
made  up,  were  a  question  above  antiquarianism :  not  to  be  resolved 
by  man,  not  easily  perhaps  by  spirits,  except  we  consult  the  pro- 
vincial guardians,  or  tutelary  observators.  Had  they  made  as 
good  provision  for  their  names,  as  they  have  done  for  their  relics, 

1  Bnt  Dr.  Johnson  himself  did  oot  scmple  to  transfer  to  his  own  p«f  ea  many  of  Brovrne'a  pondor- 
ODs  vords;  tbr,  na  Cumberland  truly  says  of  htm, 

"Re  fbrced  Lntlntsma  Into  his  line*, 
Uka  raw,  undrffl'd  recmits.** 

«9tr Ttomcs  BrowBC  la  aamng  my  first  fiivoritos.  Rich  fan  varlons  Icnowlcdgc,  exuberant  In  con- 
oepttoiM  and  ooDoelta ;  eo.itcmplatlve,  Imaginative,  often  truly  great  and  magnificent  In  Us  style  aoa 
dktioa,  thoncbt  dootitleas,  too  oflm  big,  stlfl;  and  h9per4atinUie."—CoUrii^. 
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Ihey  had  not  so  grossly  erred  in  the  art  of  perpetuation.  Bxxt  to 
subsist  in  bones,  and  be  but  pyramidally  extant,  is  a  fallacy  in.  du- 
ration.       *        »        « 

But  the  iniquity  of  oblivion  blindly  scattereth  her  poppy, 
deals  with  the  memory  of  men  without  distinction  to  merit  of 
petuity.     Who  can  but  pity  the  founder  of  the  pyramids  ! 
rostratus  lives,  that  burnt  the  temple  of  Diana !  he  is  almost  lost 
that  built  it.     Time  hath  spared  the  epitaph  of  Adrian's  horse, 
confounded  that  of  himself.     In  vain  we  compute  our  felicities  bjr 
the  advantage  of  our  good  names,  since  bad  have  equal  durations  ; 
ind  Thersites  is  like  to  live  as  long  as  Agamemnon,  without  the 
favor  of  the  everlasting  register.     Who  knows  whether  the  best 
of  men  be  known,  or  whether  there  be  not  more  remarkable  per- 
sons forgot,  than  any  that  stand  remembered  in  the  known  account 
of  time  ?    The  first  man  had  been  as  unknown  as  the  last,  and 
Methuselah's  long  life  had  been  his  only  chronicle. 

There  is  nothing  strictly  immortal,  but  immortality.  Whatever 
hath  no  beginning,  may  be  confident  of  no  end.  All  others  have 
a  dependent  being,  and  within  the  reach  of  destruction,  which  is 
the  peculiar  of  that  necessary  essence  that  cannot  destroy  itself, 
and  the  highest  strain  of  omnipotency,  to  be  so  powerftiJly  consti- 
tuted, as  not  to  suffer  even  from  the  power  of  itself.  But  the  suffi- 
ciency of  Christian  immortality  frustrates  all  earthly  glory,  and 
the  quality  of  either  state  after  death  makes  a  folly  of  posthumous 
memory. 

Man  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous  in  the 
grave ;  solemnizing  nativities  and  deaths  with  eonal  lustre. 

To  subsist  in  lasting  monuments,  to  live  in  their  productions,  to 
exist  in  their  names,  and  predicament  of  chimeras,  was  large  satis- 
faction unto  old  expectations,  and  made  one  part  of  their  Elysiums. 
But  all  this  is  nothing  in  the  metaphysics  of  true  belief.  To  ^ye 
indeed  is  to  be  again  ourselves,  which  being  not  only  a  hope,  but 
an  evidence  in  noble  believers,  it  is  all  one  to  lie  in  St.  Innocent's* 
churchyard,  as  in  the  sands  of  Egj'pt ;  ready  to  be  any  thing  in 
the  ecstasy  of  being  ever,  and  as  content  with  six  foot  as  the  moles 
of  Adrianus.' 

PRIDE. 

I  thank  God  amongst  those  millions  of  vices  I  do  inherit  aad 
nold  from  Adam,  I  have  escaped  one,  and  that  a  mortal  enemy  to 
charity,  the  first  and  father  sin,  not  only  of  man,  but  of  the  devil, — 
pride;  a  vice  whose  name  i^  comprehended  in  a  monosyllable, 
but  in  it&  nature  not  circumscribed  with  a  world ;  I  have  escaped 

1  In  Puis,  where  bodies  soon  consnmo 

s  ▲  etatety  niansolsfum,  or  scpnlchiM  pOe,  batlt  by  Ajdrtanus  taa  JRome^  whan  now  stsniiett  Ite 
castle  of  8L  Aof  ek) 
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it  in  a  condition  that  can  hardly  avoid  it ;  those  petty  acquisitions 
and  reputed  perfections  that  advance  and  elevate  the  conceits  of 
otlieT  men,  add  no  feathers  into  mine.    I  have  seen  a  g^mmarian 
lour  and  plume  himself  over  a  single  Hne  in  Horace,  and  show 
more  pride  in  the  construction  of  one  ode,  than  the  author  in  the 
composure  of  the  whole  hook.     For  my  own  part,  besides  the  jar- 
gon and  patois  of  several  provinces,  I  understand  no  less  than  six 
buignages  ;  yet  I  protest  I  have  no  higher  conceit  of  myself,  than 
had  our  fathers  before  the  confusion  of  Babel,  when  there  was  but 
one  language  in  the  world,  and  none  to  boast  himself  either  lin- 
guist or  critic.     I  have  not  only  seen  several  countries,  beheld  the 
nature  of  their  climes,  the  chorography  of  their  provinces,  topo- 
graphy of  their  cities,  but  understood  their  several  laws,  customs, 
and  policies ;  yet  cannot  all  this  persuade  the  dulness  of  my  spirit 
unto  such  an  opinion  of  myself,  as  I  behold  in  nimbler  and  con- 
ceited heads,  that  never  looked  a  degree  beyond  their  nests.     I 
know  the  names,  and  somewhat  more,  of  all  the  constellations  in  my 
horizon ;  yet  I  have  seen  a  prating  mariner  that  could  only  name 
the  pointers  and  the  North  star,  out-talk  me,  and  conceit  himself 
a  whole  sphere  above  me.     I  know  most  of  the  plants  of  my  coun- 
try, and  of  those  about  me ;  yet  methinks  I  do  not  know  so  many 
as  when  I  did  but  knotv  a  hundred,  and  had  scarcely  ever  sim- 
pled  further  than  Cheapside ;  for  indeed  head.s  of  capacity,  and 
such  as  are  not  full  with  a  handful,  or  easy  measure  of  knowledge, 
think  they  know  nothing  till  they  know  all ;  which  being  impos- 
sible, they  fall  upon  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  and  only  know  they 
know  not  any  thing.^ 


1  SOUXAQVIBB  or  TRI  OLD  PHnoSOPBU  A«D  THg  TOTTVa  LAJ>T. 

•^  AIM  I"  ezdained  a  aaTer^ieaded  aagt,  "  bow  narrow  la  the  ntiiMMt  extent  of  bonan  knowledge! 
how  divDinicrlbed  the  sphere  of  Intellectual  exertion  I  I  have  ipent  my  life  in  aoqnlring  knowledge^ 
bat  how  Uttle  4o  I  know  1  The  tether  I  attempt  to  penetiate  the  aecrete  of  nature^  the  more  I  am 
bewttdered  and  benighted.  Beyond  a  oertaln  Umlt,  all  Is  hut  oonftision  or  ooiUectwre :  so  that  the 
sdvantase  of  the  iMmert  om-  the  Ignorant  oonslsta  greatly  In  having  ascertained  how  little  Is  to  be 
known. 

**n  li  tme  that  I  can  meaenre  the  son,  and  compote  the  distanoes  of  the  planets ;  I  can  Ari«wiif(iff 
thstarpcrlodJeil  movements;  and  even  ascertain  the  laws  hy  whfch  they  perfbrm  their  snbllme  revo* 
laUens;  bat  with  regard  to  their  oonstmetton,  to  the  beings  wUeh  Inhabit  them,  of  their  condition 
and  drenmstanoeai  whether  natmal  or  mon]»  what  do  Z  know  mora  than  the  down  r 

••iRnarfcthatanbodlee,  unsupported,  fen  to  the  ground:  and  I  am  taught  to  account  Ibr  this  by 
theltwofgisvtCation.  But  what  have  I  gained  here  more  than  a  term  t  Does  It  convey  to  my  mind 
uy  Uoi  of  the  nature  at  that  mysierhms  and  Invisible  chain  wUeh  draws  an  things  to  a  common 
cratrer  I  observed  the  eOb^  X  gave  a  name  to  the  cause;  hot  can  I  explain  or  comprehend  Itr 

"FunBUtng  the  tract  of  the  naturalist,  I  have  learned  to  distinguish  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mi- 
noiliiJigdoBis:  and  to  divide  them  into  their  dMlnct  tribes  and  lhmUles:-~butoanItell,  afteran 
tkii  too,  whence  a  single  blade  of  grass  derives  tts  vitality  f-could  the  most  mlnuU  researches  ena- 
Mtne  to  dlseover  the  exquUte  pencH  that  paints  and  fHnges  the  flower  of  ib^  field  r— have  I  ever 
detected  the  secret  that  gives  their  brUllant  dye  to  the  ruby  and  the  emerald,  ir  the  art  that  enamels 
tteddkate  shell  r 

•ItuI  then,  what  have  I  gained  by  my  Uborlons  researdMs  but  an  hnm'Uating  oonvtetlon  of  mv 
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As  a  specimen  of  hU  worst  Latinized  English,  we  give  the  following  frona 
his  "  Vulgar  Errors/'  He  notices  the  custom  of  foretelling  events  by  spots 
upon  the  nails  in  tliis  curious  manner : — 

That  temperamental  dignotions,  and  conjecture  of  prevalent 
humors,  may  be  collected  from  spots  in  our  nails,  we  are  not 
averse  to  concede.  But  yet  not  ready  to  admit  sundry  divina- 
tions, vulgarly  raised  upon  them. 

And  again  :— 

Of  lower  consideration  is  the  common  foretelling  of  strangers 
from  the  fungous  parcel  about  the  wicks  of  candies ;  which  only 
signifieth  a  moist  and  pluvious  ayr  about  them,  hindering  the  avo- 
iation  of  the  light  and  favillous  particles. 

'^^ 


IZAAK  WALTON.     1593—1683.     '        -    /"' 

IzAAK  Waltok,  die  "Father  of  Angling^"  was  born  at  Stafford,  in  1593. 
Of  Uis  early  education  little  is  known;  but  having  acquired  a  moderate  com- 
petency in  business  in  London,  as  a  linen-draper,  he  retired  from  business  in 
1643,  at  the  age  of  fif\y,  and  lived  forty  years  aAer,  in  uninterrupted  leisure, 
dying  in  1683,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  exhibiting  a  striking  proof  bow 
much  calm  pursuits,  with  a  mind  pure  and  at  ease,  contribute  to  prolong  the 
period  of  human  existence. 

Walton  is  celebrated  as  a  biographer,  and  particularly  as  an  angler.  His 
first  work  was  the  «*  Life  of  Dr.  John  Donne,"  published  in  1640.  On  the 
death  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  he  published  a  collection  of  his  works,  with  a  life 
prefixed.  His  next  life  was  that  of  Dr.  Richard  Hooker,  author  of  the  *<  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity ;"  and  soon  after  he  wrote  the  life  of  George  Herbert    All 

weaknera  and  Ifnorancef  of  how  little  haa  man,  at  hla  beat  estate,  to  boaatt  what  toUy  la  hba  to 
gtoiT  In  hla  contracted  powcn,  or  to  valoe  himaelf  upon  hia  imperfcct  aoqulaltJona  f* 

/'**  Well  I"  exdalmcd  a  yoanf  lady,  Joat  retamed  firom  adiool,  **mj  cdneatlon  la  at  laat  flnhbed :  In- 
deed tt  would  be  atrang^  it,  after  five  feara'  hard  appUoatlon,  any  ihtag  were  left  laeamiileta.  Bkp- 
plly  that  la  an  over  now ;  and  I  have  noUilnv  to  do  but  to  exerdae  my  vaTtona  aeeOBsiillahmeDti. 

**  Let  me  aee  I— aa  to  French,  I  am  miatresa  of  that,  and  apeak  it,  If  poaslble,  with  more  fluency 
than  EngUah.  Italian  I  can  read  with  eaae,  and  pronounce  very  wgU;  aa  wdl,  atleaat,  and  beTtcr, 
than  any  of  my  frienda ;  and  that  ia  aS  one  need  wish  for  in  RaUan.  Music  I  have  learned  Ull  I  sm 
perfectly  alck  of  IL  But,  now  that  wo  haTO  a  grand  piano,  it  wlU  be  deU^tftil  to  play  when  we  hate 
company.  I  must  sUU  continue  to  pracUae  a  little  h-4he  only  thing,  I  think,  that  I  need  now  to  la- 
prove  myaelf  in.  And  then  there  are  my  Italian  songs  I  which  everybody  allowa  I  aing  with  tsate^ 
and,  us  It  is  what  so  ttw  people  can  pretend  fco^  I  am  paitkiulaiiy  glad  that  I  caiu 

"My  drawings  are  universally  admired;  espedaUy  the  shells  and  flowen;  whldi  are benitlfld, 
certAinly;  besides  this,  I  liave  a  decided  taste  in  all  kinds  of  ftney  ornaments. 

*•  And  then  my  dancing  and  waltzing!  In  which  our  master  himeelf  owned  that  he  ootdMake  ae 
no  Airther  I— Juat  the  (tgure  for  it,  certainly;  It  would  lie  nnpaidonaUe  if  I  did  not  excel. 

•*  Ab  to  common  tlUngs,  geogrephy,  and  history,  and  poetry,  and  pldloeophy,  thmk  ny  atari,  I 
have  goi  .nrough  them  all  I  so  that  I  may  oonsider  myself  not  only  perftctly  accomplished,  but  dn 
thoroughly  well  Informed. 

*•  Well,  to  be  sure  how  much  have  I  Ihcged  through  j  the  only  wonder  la»  that  one  bead  cm 
tun  it  ant** 


I 
,  I 
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these  VTre  collected  in  1670,  and  published  in  one  volmne.'    It  was  one  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  most  favorite  books. 

But  the  work  by  which  he  is  most  known  is,  <^  The  Complete  An^der,  or 
Contemplative  Man's  Recreation,"  a  work,  which,  to  use  ilie  words  of  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas,  ^whether  considered  as  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  angling,  or  a 
beautiful  pastoral,  abounding  in  exquisite  des<Tiptions  of  rural  scenery,  in 
sentimenti  of  the  purest  morality,  and  in  unafifected  love  of  the  Creator  and 
[lis  works,  has  long  been  ranked  among  the  most  popular  compositions  in  oui 
language."     In  writing  it,  he  says,  he  made  a  «*  recreation  of  a  recreation,'^ 
and,  by  mingling  innocent  mirth  and  pleasant  scenes  with  the  graver  parts 
of  his  discourse,  he  designed  it  as  a  picture  of  his  own  disposition.   The  work 
is,  indeed,  essentially  autobiographical  in  spirit  and  execution.    It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  j  a  Hunter  and  a  Falconer  are  introduced  as  parties  in  i:, 
but  the  whole  interest  of  the  piece  centres  in  the  venerable  and  complacent 
Piscatur.     The  three  meet  accidentally  near  London,  on  a  «  fine  fresh  May" 
morning,  and  they  agree  each  to  «  commend  his  recreation"  or  favorite  pur- 
suit.    Piscator  allows  the  Falconer'  to  take  the  lead,  who  tlius  commends  the 
sport  of  his  choice  i — 

And  first  for  the  element  that  I  use  to  trade  in,  which  is  the  air ; 
an  element  of  more  worth  than  weight,  an  element  that  doubtless 
exceeds  both  the  earth  and  water :  for  though  I  sometimes  deal 
in  both,  yet  the  air  is  most  properly  mine ;  I  and  my  hawks  use 
that,  and  it  yields  us  most  recreation  :  it  stops  not  the  high  soar- 
ing of  my  noble,  generous  falcon :  in  it  she  ascends  to  such  an 
height  as  the  dull  eyes  of  beasts  and  fish  are  not  able  to  reach  to ; 
their  bodies  are  too  gross  for  such  high  elevations.  In  the  air,  my 
troops  of  hawks  soar  up  on  high,  and  when  they  are  lost  in  the 
sight  of  men,  then  they  attend  upon  and  converse  with  the  gods. 
Therefore  I  think  m}''  eagle  is  so  justly  styled  Jove's  servant  in 
ordinary :  and  that  very  falcon,  that  I  am  now  going  to  see,  de- 
sen-es  no  meaner  a  title,  for  she  usually  in  her  flight  endangers 
herself,  like  the  son  of  Daedalus,  to  have  her  wings  scorched  by 

1  "Tbe  Uvea  of  Dr.  John  Donne;  Sir  Henry  WoUon;  Mr.  RlcbRrd  Hooker;  Ur.  George  Herbert; 
and  Dr,  Bobeit  flRndenon,  by  Ixoak  Walton ;  with  Notes  and  the  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Thoma* 
Zoitch,  D.  D.'*    Beat  edKlon  of  a  mobt  admirable  book. 

s  Falconry,  or  the  art  of  training  hawka  ao  that  they  wonld  catch  other  binU,  Was  a  fiivortte  aport 
with  the  English  down  to  tbe  middle  of  the  aeventeeitlh  century.  During  the  reigaa  of  Eliznbeih 
and  Jnmca  I.,  tbe  rage  for  it  waa  ao  unlveraali  that  no  one  could  have  the  ainalleat  pretenalona  to  the 
chnmcier  of  a  gentleman  who  kept  not  a  *'oaat*'  of  hai^ka;  which  term  was  applied  to  any  num* 
her  of  hawka  kepi  by  one  person,  and  was  no  mors  deflnite  than  the  term  **  pack"  applied  to  hounds 
It  was  a  very  expensive  diversion,  and  frequenUy  involved  those  who  were  not  opulent  in  ultct 
ruin.  For  instance,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  a  person  gave  one  thousandjpounda  ft>r  a  cast  of  hawks. 
Tbe  training  of  hawka,  as  might  weB  be  supposed,  was  a  work  of  great  labor  and  difflculty,  and  he 
who  possessed  great  skill  in  the  art  was  highly  prized.  They  were  taught  to  render  perfect  obe- 
dience to  the  voice,  and  this  was  called  «•  manning,"  or  ••hiring;*'  and  to  fly  after  diflkrent  birds, 
whkdi  was  called  "  Hiring.**  Wheninot  flying  at  their  game  they  were  <•  hooded,*'  having  a  little  cap 
diawn  ove^tbetr  head.  VThcn  taki^  upon  the  ••flst,'*  the  term  used  fbr  carrying  them  in  the  band, 
tbey  had  straps  of  leatticr.  called  "jesscn,"  put  about  their  legs,  to  which  bells  were  also  attached- 
7b  one  of  the  "Jesses'*  was  tied  a  Ion  A  thread,  by  whksh  the  bird  was  drawn  back,  after  being  per- 
jMtt^  to  fly,  wMch  'wnm  called  the  ■*  redalmlng"  of  the  hawk.  For  a  more  full  aocoont  of  OiIb  diver 
tUm,  read  Dnk.^ a  **  Biakspeare  and  his  Times,**  voL  i.  p.  U»— 273. 
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the  sun's  heat,  she  fiies  so  near  it ;  but  her  mettle  makes    her 
careless  of  danger ;  for  then  she  heeds  nothing,  but  makes    iier 
nimble  pinions  cut  the  fluid  air,  and  so  makes  her  highway  over 
the  steepest  mountains  and  deepest  rivers,  and  in  her  glorious 
career  looks  with  contempt  upon  those  high  steeples  and  magnifi- 
cent palaces  which  we  adore  and  wonder  at ;  from  which  heig-ht 
I  can  make  her  to  descend  by  a  word  from  my  mouth,  which  she 
both  knows  and  obeys,  to  accept  of  meat  from  my  hand,  to  own 
me  for  her  master,  to  go  home  with  me,  and  be  willing  the  next 
day  to  afibrd  me  the  like  recreation. 

Nay  more,  the  very  birds  of  the  air,  those  that  be  not  hawks* 
are  both  so  many,  and  so  useful  and  pleasant  to  mankind,  that  I 
must  not  let  them  pass  without  some  observations.  »  ♦  • 
As  first,  the  lark,  when  she  means  to  rejoice  ;  to  cheer  herself  and 
those  that  hear  her,  she  then  quits  the  earth,  and  sings  as  she  as- 
cends higher  into  the  air;  and  having  ended  her  heavenly  em- 
ploymenty  grows  then  mute  and  sad  to  think  she  must  descend  to 
the  dull  earth,  which  she  would  not  touch  but  from  necessity.* 

How  do  the  blackbird  and  thrassel  with  their  melodious  voices 
bid  welcome  to  the  cheerful  spring,  and  in  their  fixed  months 
warble  forth  such  ditties  as  no  art  or  instrument  can  reach  to ! 

Nay,  the  smaller  birds  also  do  the  like  in  their  particular  sea- 
sons, as  namely,  the  leverock,  the  tit-lark,  the  little  linnet,  and  the 
honest  robin,  that  loves  mankind  both  alive  and  dead. 

But  the  nightingale,"  another  of  my  airy  creatures,  breathes 
such  sweet  loud  music,  out  of  her  little  instrumental  throat,  that  it 
might  make  mankind  to  think  miracles  are  not  ceased.  He  that 
at  midnight,  when  the  very  laborer  sleeps  securely,  should  hear 
as  I  have,  very  often,  the  clear  airs,  the  sweet  descants,  the  natnral 
rising  and  falung,  the  doubling  and  redoubling  of  her  voice,  might 
well  oe  lifted  above  earth,  and  say.  Lord,  what  music  hast  thou 
provided  for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when  thou  affordest  bad  men 
such  music  on  earth ! 

This  for  the  birds  of  pleasure,  of  which  very  much  more  might 
be  said.  My  next  shall  be  of  birds  of  political  use :  I  think  'tis 
not  to  be  doubted  that  swallows  have  been  taught  to  carry  letters 
between  two  armies.  But  it  is  certain,  that  when  the  Turks  be- 
sieged Maha  or  Rhodes,  I  now  remember  not  which  it  was, 


1  •*  What  can  be  nor«  deligtalAal  than  this  deaerlption  of  the  lark  I  In  an  tlw  poet*  there  la  noChfag 
•aM  of  the  lark  or  of  the  nightingale  comparable  to  this  exqnlalte  paaaace  of  our  plou  author.  Tbe 
thranel  li  the  ■ong-thrtMh ;  leverock  it  a  name  itUI  uaed  in  Scotland  fi>r  the  akylark;  and  the  fMid* 
aem  of  the  robin  for  churchyards  1«  well  kDOwn."~^te«fie«Hi  Bditer  9f  WaUun, 

>  What  a  fhvorlte  the  nightingale  has  been  with  the  best  poets^  ancient  and  mottem  I  Homer,  Theo- 
crltos.  VirclL  and  Horace  have  sung  its  praises;  Milton  has  shown  his  regard  for  it  in  numerooa 
passages,  and  in  a  sonnet  dedicated  to  it;  Thomson,  the  poet  of  nature,  has  oelAiated  it;  and  Gnj 
has  remembered  it  in  his  ode  to  Spring.  But  which  of  thcee  has  any  thing  euperior  to  thla  most  beair 
ti(U]  description  of  it  by  our  author  t 
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pigeons  are  then  related  to  cany  and  recarry  letters.-  And  Mr. 
Q.  Sandys,*  in  his  travels,  relates  it  to  be  done  between  Aleppo 
and  Babylon.  But  if  that  be  disbelieved,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  the  dove  was  sent  out  of  the  ark  by  Noah,  to  give  him  notice 
of  land,  when  to  him  all  appeared  to  be  sea,  and  the  dove  proved 
a  faithful  and  comfortable  messenger.  And  for  the  sacrifices  of 
the  law,  a  pair  of  turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons  were  as  well  ac- 
cepted as  costly  bulls  and  rams.  And  when  Grod  would  feed  the 
prophet  Elijah,  after  a  kind  of  miraculous  manner,  he  did  it  by 
ravens,  who  brought  him  meat  morning  and  evening.  Lastly,  the 
Holy  Ghost,  when  he  descended  visibly  upon  our  Saviour,  did  it 
by  assuming  the  shape  of  a  dove.'  And  to  conclude  this  part  of 
my  discourse,  pray  remember  these  wonders  were  done  by  birds 
of  the  air,  the  element  in  which  they  and  I  take  so  much  pleasure. 
There  is  also  a  little  contemptible  winged  creature,  an  inhabit- 
ant of  my  aerial  element,  namely,  the  laborious  bee,  of  whose  pru- 
dence, policy,  and  regular  government  of  their  own  commonwealth, 
I  might  say  much,  as  also  of  their  several  kinds,  and  how  useful 
their  honey  and  wax  is,  both  for  meat  and  medicines  to  mankind ; 
but  I  will  leave  them  to  their  sweet  labor,  without  the  least  dis- 
turbance, believing  them  to  be  all  very  busy  at  this  very  time 
amongst  the  herbs  and  flowers  that  we  see  nature  puts  forth  this 
May-moming. 

Venator  then  takes  his  turn — discoursing  largely  upon  the  rich  bounty  of 
the  earth  on  whicli  ho  himt<t,  as  « bringing  forth  herbs,  flowers,  and  fruits, 
both  for  physic  and  die  pleasure  of  mankind,"  and  conclades  by  <*  enlarging 
himself  in  the  oommenilation  of  hundng,  and  of  the  noble  hound  especially, 
as  also  of  the  docibleneas  of  dogs  in  general.''  Afler  a  few  preliminary  re- 
marks, the  "  honest  angler"  thus  breaks  forth : — 

And  now  for  the  water,  the  element  that  I  trade  in.  The  water 
is  ihe  elaest  daughter  of  the  creation,  the  element  upon  which  the 
spirit  of  God  did  first  move,  the  element  which  God  commanded 
to  bring  forth  living  creatures  abundantly ;  and  without  which, 
those  that  inhabit  the  land,  even  all  creatures  that  have  breath  in 
their  nostrils,  must  suddenly  return  to  putrefaction.  Moses,  the 
great  lawgiver,  and  chief  philosopher,  skilled  in  all  the  learning 
of  the  Egyptians,  who  was  called  the  friend  of  God,  and  knew  the 
mind  of  the  Almighty,  names  this  element  the  first  in  the  crea- 
tion ;  this  is  the  element  upon  which  the  spirit  of  God  did  first 
move,  and  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  creation :  many  philoso- 
phers have  made  it  to  comprehend  all  the  other  elements,  and 
must  allow  it  the  chiefest  in  the  mixtion  of  all  living  creatures. 
The  water  is  more  productive  than  the  earth.     Nay,  the  earth 

1  See  a  notice  of  Sandys*  Trnvrls,  p.  180. 

«  TheEvangelKt  doee  not  mean  that  the  Holy  Qhost  assamed  the  torm  of  a  dovf*.  tmt  4caeendiid 

V  26* 
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hath  no  fruitfuhiesd  without  showers  or  dews ;  for  all  the  herbs, 
and  flowers,  and  fruits  are  produced  and  thrive  hy  the  water. 
Then  how  advantageous  is  the  sea  for  our  daily  traffic :  without 
which  we  could  not  now  suhsist !  How  does  it  not  only  furaish 
us  with  food  and  physic  for  the  hodies,  hut  with  such  ohservations 
for  the  mind  as  ingenious  persons  would  not  want ! 

Piscator  then  diacounes  most  intezestiDgly-  upon  the  variety  x>f  the  fish,  and 
of  its  use  to  man  ]  not  forgetting,  in  speaking  of  the  honesty  of  his  calling,  to 
mention  that  <*  the  Apostles  Peter,  James,  and  John,  were  all  fishers."  So  ex- 
cellent and  convincing  is  his  discourse,  Uiat  Venator  is  &irly  won  over,  and 
pays  to  him,  *^  If  you  will  but  meet  me  to-morrow,  at  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed, and  bestow  one  day  with  me  in  hunting  the  ottei;,  I  will  dedicate 
the  next  two  days  to  wait  upon  you,  and  we  two,  for  \hat  time,  will  do  no- 
thing but  angle,  and  talk  of  fish  and  fishing."  This  is  agreed  to,  and  in  the 
fourth  dialogue  or  chapter,  while  they  are  engaged  earnestly  in  angling  for 
trout,  Piscator  thus  speaks  :— 

Look !  under  that  hroad  heech-tree  I  sat  down,  when  I  was  last 
this  way  a-fishing,  and  the  hirds  in  the  adjoining  groves  seemed 
to  have  a  friendly  contention  with  an  echo,  whose  dead  voice 
seemed  to  live  in  a  holldw  tree,  near  to  the  hrow  of  that  primrose 
hill :  there  I  sat  viewing  the  silver  streams  glide  silently  towards 
their  centre,  the  tempestuous  sea ;  yet  sometimes  opposed  hy  rug- 
ged roots  and  pebhle  stones,  which  broke  their  waves  and  turned 
them  into  foam  :  and  sometimes  I  beguiled  time  by  viewing  fte 
harmless  lambs,  some  leaping  securely  in  the  cool  shade,  whilst 
others  sported  themselves  in  the  cheerful  sun ;  and  saw  others 
craving  comfort  from  the  swollen  udders  of  their  bleating  dams.^ 
As  I  thus  sat,  these  and  other  sights  had  so  fully  possessed  my 
soul  with  content,  that  I  thought,  as  the  poet  has  happily  ex- 
pressed it, 

I  was  for  that  time  lifled  above  earth ; 

And  possoss'd  joys  not  promised  in  my  birth. 

As  I  lefl  this  place  and  entered  into  the  next  field,  a  second 
pleasure  entertained  me  ;  it  was  a  handsome  milk-maid,  that  had 
not  yet  attained  so  much  age  and  wisdom  as  to  load  her  mind  with 
any  fears  of  many  things  that  will  never  be,  as  too  many  men  too 
often  do ;  but  she  cast  away  all  care,  and  sung  like  a  nightingale ; 
her  voice  was  good,  and  the  ditty  fitted  for  it :  it  was  that  smooth 
song,  which  was  made  by  Kit  Marlow,"  now  at  least  fifty  years 
ago ;  and  the  milk-maid's  mother  sung  an  answer  to  it,  which  was 
made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,*  in  his  younger  days. 

They  were  old-fashioned  poetry,  but  choicely  good ;  I  think 
much  better  than  the  strong  hues  that  are  now  in  fashion  in  this 
(*.ritical  age.     Look  yonder !  on  my  word,  yonder  they  both  be 

I  Tbla  bMvtiAil  dnextpUon  la  olmoit  word  tor  woid  fh»  Mr  FUllp  Sldnej's  **An»AU.-  See  9.  II 
9  Sm  p  tr.  I  0M  p.  ISf. 
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a-miUoDg  again.     I  will  give  her  the  chub,  and  persuade  them  to 

sing  those  two  songs  to  us. 

God  speed  you,  fi^ood  woman !    I  hare  been  a-fishing,  and  am 

^ing  to  Bleak-hall,  to  my  bed;  and  having  caught  more  fish 

than  will  sup  myself  and  my  friend,  I  will  bestow  this  upon  you 

and  your  daughter,  for  I  use  to  sell  none. 

Milk-woman,  Marry,  Grod  requite  you,  sir,  and  weMl  eat  it 

cheerfully ;  and  if  you  come  this  way  a-fishing  two  months  hence, 

a  grace  of  Grod,  I'll  give  you  a  syllabub  of  new  verjuice  in  a  new- 
made  haycock  for  it,  and  my  Maudlin  shall  sing  you  one  of  her 
hest  ballads ;  for  she  and  I  both  love  all  anglers,  they  be  such 
honest,  civil,  quiet  men :  in  the  mean  time  will  you  drink  a  draught 
of  red  cow's  milk  ?  You  shall  have  it  freely. 

Fiscator.  No,  I  thank  you;  but  I  pray  do  tis  a  courtesy, 
that  shall  stand  you  and  your  daughter  in  nothing,  and  yet  we 
will  think  ourselves  still  something  in  your  debt :  it  is  but  to  sing 
us  a  song  that  was  sung  by  your  daughter  when  I  last  past  over 
this  meadow,  about  eight  or  nine  days  since. 

Milk-woman.  What  song  was  it,  I  pray  ?  Was  it  Come,  skep' 
herds  J  deck  your  herds?  or,  As  at  noon  Dulcina  rested  f  or, 
PhiUida  flouts  me?  or,  Chevy-chase?  or,  Johrmy  Armstrong? 
or,  Troy-town? 

Fiscator.  No,  it  is  none  of  those ;  it  is  a  song  that  your  daugh 
ter  sung  the  first  part,  and  you  sung  the  answer  to  it. 

Afilk-woman.  Oh,  I  know  it  now ;  I  learned  the  first  part  in  my 
golden  age,  when  I  was  about  the  age  of  my  poor  daughter,  and 
the  latter  part,  which  indeed  fits  me  best  now,  but  two  or  three 
years  ago,  when  the  cares  of  the  world  began  to  take  hold  of  me : 
but  you  shall,  God  willing,  hear  them  both,  and  sung  as  well  as 
we  can ;  for  we  both  love  anglers.  Come,  Maudlin,  sinf  the  first 
part  to  the  gentleman  with  a  merry  heart,  and  I'll  sing  the  second 
when  you  have  done. 

Here  follows  the  milk«maid*8  song,  **  Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love,** 
after  which  Venator  speaks: 

Venator.  Trust  me,  master,  it  is  a  choice  song,  and  sweetly 
sung  by  honest  Maudlin.  I  now  see  it  was  not  without  cause 
that  our  good  queen  Elizabeth  did  so  often  wish  herself  a  milk- 
maid ail  the  month  of  May,  because  they  are  not  troubled  with 
fears  and  cares,  but  sing  sweetly  all  the  day,  and  sleep  securely 
all  the  night;  and  without  doubt,  honest,  innocent,  pretty  Maudlin 
does  so.  I'll  bestow  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  milk-maid's  wish' 
upon  her,  '*  That  she  may  die  in  the  spring,  and,  being  dead, 
may  have  good  store  of  flowers  stuck  round  about  her  winding- 
sheet." 

1  See  pace  lt7. 
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Then  comes  the  milk-maid's  pother's  answer,  « If  all  the  world  and  lore 
were  young,"  which  done,  the  mother  adds ; 

Well,  I  have  done  my  song;  but  stay,  honest  anglers,  for  I  will 
make  Maudlin  to  sing  you  one  short  song  more.  Maudlin,  sing* 
that  song  that  you  sung  last  night  when  young  Coridon  the  shep- 
herd played  so  purely  on  his  oaten  pipe  to  you  and  your  cousin 
Betty. 

Alaudlin.  I  will,  mother. 

I  married  a  wife  of  late— 

The  more's  my  unhappy  fate,  &c. 

Piscator.  Well  sung,  good  woman ;  I  thank  you.  I'll  give  you 
another  dish  of  fish  one  of  these  days,  and  then  beg  another  song* 
of  you.  Come,  scholar,  let  Maudlin  alone :  do  not  you  ofier  to 
spoil  her  voice.  Look,  yonder  comes  mine  hostess  to  call  us  to 
supper.     How  now !  is  my  brother  Peter  come  T 

Hostess.  Yes,  and  a  friend  with  him ;  they  are  both  glad  to 
hear  that  you  are  in  these  parts,  and  long  to  see  you,  and  long  to 
be  at  supper,  for  they  be  Vicry  hungry. 

The  following:  most  beautiful  exhortation  to  contentment,  which  comes  from 
the  mouth  of  Piscator,  is  a  perfitet  gem.  Who  would  not  be  wiser  and  better 
for  reading  it  every  day  ?  Walton's  own  life  seems  to  have  illustrated,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  character  be  hero  d6Bcribes— <*  The  meek,  who  shall 
inherit  the  earth." 

CONTENTMENT. 

I  knew  a  man  that  had  health  and  riches,  and  several  houses, 
all  beautiful  and  ready  furnished,  and  would  often  trouble  himself 
and  family  to  be  removing  from  one  house  to  another ;  and  being 
asked  by  a  friend  why  he  removed  so  often  from  one  house  to 
another,  replied,  "  It  was  to  find  content  in  some  of  them.'^  But 
his  friend,  know^ing  his  temper,  told  him,  "  If  he  would  find  con- 
tent in  any  of  his  houses,  he  must  leave  himself  behind  him ;  for 
content  will  never  dwell  but  in  a  meek  and  quiet  soul."  And  this 
may  appear,  if  we  read  and  consider  what  our  Saviour  says  in  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  for  he  there  say s, "  Blessed  be  the  merciful,  for 
they  shall  obtain  mercy.  Blessed  be  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
jihall  see  Gcd.  Blessed  be  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  And  blessed  be  the  meek,  for  they  shall 
])ossess  the  earth."  Not  that  the  .meek  shall  not  also  obtain 
mercy,  and  see  God,  and  be  comforted,  and  at  last  come  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  he,  and  he  only,  pos- 
sesses the  earth,  as  he  goes  toward  that  kingdom  of  heaven,  by 
being  humble  and  cheerful,  and  content  with  what  his  good  God 
has  allotted  him.  He  has  no  turbulent,  repining,  vejcatious 
thoughts  that  he  deserves  hotter;  nor  is  vexed  when   he  sees 
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others  possessed  of  more  honor  or  more  riches  than  his  wise  Qod 
lias  allotted  for  his  share ;  hut  he  possesses  what  he  has  with  a 
meek  and  contented  quietness,  such  a  quietness  as  makes  his  very 
dreams  pleasing,  both  to  Grod  and  himself.* 


ROBERT  LEIGHTON.     1613—1684. 


?f 


This  eminent  divine  was  born  in  London  in  161 3,  and  educated  at  the 
Uniyersity  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  first  settled  as  a  Presbyterian  clergyman 
in  a  small  church  near  Edinburgh ;  but  being  disapproved  of  by  his  breth- 
ren, because  he  did  not  sufficiently  "  preach  to  the  times,"  he  resigned  his 
living,  and  soon  afler  was  chosen  principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
When  Charles  IL  resolved  to  maice  the  attempt  to  introduce  episcopacy  into 
Scotland,  Lcighton  was  induced  to  accept  a  bishopric,  but  he  chose  the  hum- 
blest of  the  whole,  that  of  Dumblane,  and  would  not  join  in  the  pompous 
entry  of  his  brethren  into  Edinburgh.  On  the  contrary,  he  conducted  himself 
widi  so  much  modemtion  and  humility,  that  he  won  the  affections  of  even  the 
most  rigid  Presbyterians.  Subsequently,  when  the  court  of  Charles  IL,  failing 
to  attain  their  object  by  cruelty  and  butchery,  resolved  to  accomplish  it 
nK»e  in  the  way  of  persuasiveness  and  gentleness,  Leighton  was  induced  to 
accept  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow.  Still  he  found  it  an  afiair  of  contention 
little  suited  to  his  habits  or  turn  of  mind ;  accordingly  he  resigned  his  situation, 
and  retired  to  the  county  of  Sussex  in  England,  where  he  ended  his  days  in 
1684« 

The  fi)Uowing  character  of  this  most  excellent  man  is  given  by  Bishop  Bar- 
net,  in  his  **  History  of  His  Own  Times."  <*  He  had  great  quickness  of  parts, 
a  lively  apprehension,  with  a  charming  vivacity  of  thought  and  expression. 
He  had  the  greatest  command  of  the  purest  Latin  that  ever  I  knew  in  any 
man.  He  was  a  master  both  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  of  the  whole  com- 
pass of  theological  learning,  chiefly  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  But  that 
which  excelled  all  the  rest  was,  he  was  possessed  with  the  highest  and  no- 
blest sense  of  divine  things  that  I  ever  saw  in  any  man.  He  had  no  regard 
to  his  person,  unless  it  was  to  mortify  it  by  a  constant  low  diet,  that  was  like 
a  perpetual  fast.  He  had  a  contempt  both  of  wealth  and  reputation.  He 
seemed  to  have  the  lowest  thoughts  of  himself  possible,  and  to  desire  that  all 
other  persons  should  think  as  meanly  of  him  as  he  did  himself.  He  bore  all 
sorts  of  ill  usage  and  reproach  like  a  man  that  took  pleasure  in  it  He  had 
so  subdued  the  natural  heat  of  his  temper,  that  in  a  great  variety  of  accidents, 
and  in  a  course  of  twenty-two  years'  intimate  conversation  with  him,  I  never 
observed  the  least  sign  of  passion  but  upon  one  single  occasion.  He  brought 
himself  into  so  composed  a  gravity,  that  I  never  saw  him  laugh,  and  but  sel- 
don^-  smile.     And  he  kept  himself  in  such  a  constant  recollection,  that  I  do 


I  The  editions  of  Walton's  **  Anrler**  are  almoHt  Innumerable;  but  the  most  aitlendid  1«  that  by  8t> 
Barrto  Nicolas,  pobUsbed  by  PlckeriDK,  London,  \n%  in  one  tall,  Imperial  octavo,  wlUi  numerous 
pbtea.  But  the  American  render  has  nothing  more  to  desire  than  the  beauUftjl  edition  reoenUy  piilH 
Bshed  by  WUey  a  Patnam,  prepared  with  great  learning  and  taste  by  the  '•American  Editor,"  wdl 
■Bderrtood  to' be  the  Be  v.  George  W.  BKhune,  D.  D. 

«  Coleridge's  "  Aids  to  BeflecUon"  has  tor  iU  foundation  selecUons  from  the  wriUngs  of  Lcighton  s 
AUl  not,  reader,  to  possess  th}-*eir  of  it,  and  make  the  rich  treasure  thy  manual. 
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not  remember  that  ever  I  heard  him  say  ODe  idle  w(«d.    There  was  a  Tisiblo 

tendency  in  all  he  said  to  raise  his  own  mind,  and  those  he  conversed  ^vith, 

to  serious  reflections.     He  seemed  to  be  in  a  perpetual  meditation.      His 

preaching  had  a  sublimity  both  of  thought  and  expression  in  it.     The  ^race 

and  gravity  of  his  pronunciation  was  such,  that  few  heard  him  without  a  veiy 

sensible  emotion :  I  am  sure  1  never  did.     His  style  was  rather  too  fine  ;   but 

there  was  a  m^esty  and  beauty  in  it  that  leA  so  deep  an  impression,  that  I 

cannot  yet  forget  the  sermons  I  heard  him  preach  thirty  years  ago.     And  yet 

with  this  he  seemed  to  look  on  himself  as  so  ordinary  a  preacher,  that  vrhile 

he  had  a  cure,  he  was  ready  to  employ  all  others.     And  when  he  was  a 

bishop,  he  chose  to  prc»ch  to  small  auditories,  and  would  never  give  notice 

beforehand :  he  had,  indeed,  a  veiy  low  voice,  and  so  could  not  be  beard  by  a 

great  crowd."  * 

*  - 

DESI^    iiO*r   tHE  it  AST,       ^  ^  ^     ^   *  ^  *-  ^ 

We  are  to  /)bserve  ananfa  respect  the  smallest  good  that  is  in 
any.  Although  a  Christian  be  never  so  base  in  his  outward  con- 
dition in  body  or  mind,  of^very  mean  intellectual  and  natural  en- 
dowments ;  yet  they  that  know  the  worth  of  spiritual  things  will 
esteem  the  grace  of  God  that  is  in  him,  in  the  midst  of  all  those 
disadvantages,  as  men  esteem  a  pearl,  though  in  a  rough  shell. 
Grace  carries  still  its  own  worth,  though  under  a  deformed  body 
and  ragged  garments ;  yea,  though  they  have  but  a  small  measure 
of  that  either ;  yea,  the  very  lowest  degree  of  grace,  as  a  pearl  of 
the  least  size,  or  a  small  piece  of  gold,  yet  men  will  not  throw  it 
away.  But,  as  they  say,  the  least  shavings  of  gold  are  worth  the 
keeping.  The  Jews  would  not  willingly  tread  upon  the  smallest 
piece  of  paper  in  their  way,  but  took  it  up ;  for  possibly,  say  they, 
the  name  of  God  may  be  on  it.  Though  there  was  a  little  super- 
stition  in  that,  yet  truly  there  is  nothing  but  good  religion  in  it,  if 
we  apply  ii  to  men.  Trample  not  on  any;  there  maybe  some 
work  of  grace  there  that  thou  knowest  not  of.  The  name  of  God 
may  be  written  upon  that  soul  thcu  trcadcst  on. 

THE    BEASTS    WITHIN    US. 

What,  you  will  say,  have  I  beasts  within  me  ?  Yes ;  you  have 
beasts,  and  a  vast  number  of  them.  And  that  you  may  not  think 
I  intend  to  insult  you,  is  anger  an  inconsiderable  beast,  when  it 
barks  in  your  heart  ?  What  is  deceit,  when  it  Ues  hid  in  a  cun- 
ning mind ;  is  it  not  a  fox  ?  Is  not  the  man  who  is  furiously  bent 
upon  calumny,  a  scorpion  ?  Is  not  the  person  who  is  eagerly  set 
on  resentment  and  revenge,  a  most  venomous  viper?  What 
do  you  say  of  a  covetous  man  ;  is  he  not  a  ravenous  wolf?  And 
is  not  the  luxurious  man,  as  the  prophet  expresses  it,  a  neighing 
horse  ?  Nay,  there  is  no  wild  beast  but  is  found  within  us.  Ana 
do  you  consider  yourself  as  lord  and  prince  of  the  wild  beasts,  be- 
cause you  command  those  that  are  without,  though  you  never 
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tiiink:  of  subduing  or  setting  bounds  to  those  that  are  within  you  I 

What  advantage  hava  you  by  your  reason,  which  enables  you  to 

overcome  lions,  if,  after  all,  you  yourself  are  overcome  by  anger  t 

Xo  ^^hat  purpose  do  you  rule  over  the  birds,  and  catch  them  with 

gins,  if  you  yourself,  with  the  inconstancy  of  a  bird,  or  hurried 

hither  and  thither,  and  sometimes  flying  high,  are  ensnared  by 

pride,  sometimes  brought  down  and  caught  by  pleasure  ?    But,  as 

it  is  shameful  for  him  who  rules  over  nations  to  be  a  slave  at 

home,  will  it  not  be,  in  like  manner,  disgraceful  for  you,  who  ex-* 

ercise  dominion  over  the  beasts  that  are  without  you,  to  be  subject 

to  a  great  many,  and  those  of  the  worst  sort,  that  roar  and  domi<* 

ueer  in  your  distempered  mind  ? 

ALL  CHR1STUNS,   PREACHERS. 

What  the  apostles  were  in  an  extraordinary  way  befitting  the 
first  annunciation  of  a  religion  for  all  mankind,  this  all  teachers  of 
moral  truth,  who  aim  to  prepare  for  its  reception  by  calling  the 
attention  of  men  to  the  law  in  their  own  hearts,  may,  without  pre- 
sumption, consider  themselves  to  be»  under  ordinary  gifts  and  cir- 
cumstances :  namely,  ambassadors  for  the  Greatest  oi  Kings,  and 
upon  no  mean  employment,  the  great  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Recon- 
cilement betwixt  Him  and  Mankind. 

TEMPERANCE. 

As  excessive  eating  or  drinking  both  makes  the  body  sickly 
and  lazy,  fit  for  nothing  but  sleep,  and  besots  the  mind,  as  it  clogs 
up  with  crudities  the  way  through  which  the  spirits  should  pass, 
bemiring  them,  and  making  them  move  heavily,  as  a  coach  in  a 
deep  way ;  thus  doth  all  immoderate  use  of  the  world  and  its  de- 
lights wrong  the  soul  in  its  spiritual  condition,  makes  it  sickly  and 
feeble,  full  of  spiritual  distempers  and  inactivity,  benumbs  the 
graces  of  the  Spirit,  and  fills  the  soul  with  sleepy  vapors,  makes  it 
grow  secure  and  heavy  in  spiritual  exercises,  and  obstructs  the 
way  and  motion  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  the  soul.  Therefore,  if 
you  would  be  spiritual,  healthful,  and  vigorous,  and  enjoy  much 
of  the  consolations  of  Heaven,  be  sparing  and  sober  in  those  of  tho 
earth ;  and  what  you  abate  of  the  one,  shall  be  certainly  made  up 
in  the  other. 

THE  HEART  THE  GREAT  REGULATOR. 

To  set  the  outward  actions  right,  though  with  an  honest  inten- 
tion, and  not  so  to  regard  and  find  out  the  inward  disorder  of  the 
heart,  whence  that  in  the  actions  flows,  is  but  to  be  still  putting 
the  index  of  a  clock  right  with  your  finger,  while  it  is  foul,  or  out 
of  order  within,  which  is  a  continual  business,  and  does  no  good. 
Oh !  but  a  purified  conscience,  a  soul  renewed  and  refined  in  its 
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t'jmper  and  affections,  will  make  things  go  right  without,  in  aJI 
the  duties  and  acts  of  our  callings. 

A   CONTRACTED   SPHERE   NO   SECURITY   AGAINST   WORLDLDfEflS. 

The  heart  may  he  engaged  in  a  little  husiness  as  much,  if  thoa 
watch  it  not,  as  in  many  and  great  afiairs.  A  man  may  drown 
in  a  httle  hrook  or  pool,  as  well  as  in  a  great  river,  if  he  he  down 
and  plunge  himself  into  it,  and  put  his  head  under  water.  Some 
care  thou  must  have,  that  thou  mayest  not  care.  Those  things  that 
are  thorns  indeed,  thou  must  maKe  a  hedge  of  them,  to  keep  out 
those  temptations  that  accompany  sloth,  and  extreme  want  that 
waits  on  it ;  hut  let  them  be  the  hedge :  sufier  them  not  to  grow 
within  the  garden. 


ANNE  KILLEGREW.    Died  1685. 


TiriB  very  aooomplished  young  woman,  whom  Dryden  has  immortalized, 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Elillegrew,  one  of  the  prebendaries 
of  Westminster.  She  gave  strong  indications  of  genius  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  became  equally  eminent  in  the  sister  arts  of  poetry  and  painting,  as  well 
as  distinguished  for  her  unblemished  virtue  and  exemplary  pie^,  amid  the 
seductions  of  a  licentious  court  She  was  one  of  the  maids  of  honor  to  the 
Duchess  of  York,  but  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  her  usefulness  and  iame, 
falling  a  victim  to  the  small-pox  in  the  summer  of  1685,  in  her  tweuty-fiAh 
year. 

THE   DISCONTENT. 

I. 

HsRS  take  no  care,  take  here  no  care,  my  Muse, 

Nor  aught  of  art  or  labor  use : 
But  let  thy  lines  rude  and  unpolished  go, 

Nor  equal  be  their  feet,  nor  numerous  let  them  flow. 

The  ruggeder  my  measures  run  when  read. 
They'll  livelier  paint  th*  unequal  paths  fond  mortals  tread. 
Who  when  th'  are  tempted  by  the  smooth  ascents 

Which  flattering  hope  presents, 
Briskly  they  climb,  and  great  things  undertake ; 
But  fatal  voyages,  alas!  they  make : 

For  'tis  not  long  before  their  feet 

Inextricable  mazes  meet ; 

Perplexing  doubts  obstruct  their  way ; 

Mountains  withstand  them  of  dismay; 

Or  to  tlie  brink  of  black  despair  them  lead, 
W^here's  nought  their  ruin  to  impede : 

In  vain  for  aid  they  then  to  reason  call, 

Their  senses  dazzle,  and  their  heads  turn  round. 
The  sight  does  all  their  powers  confound, 
And  headlong  down  the  horrid  precipice  they  fall : 

Where  storms  of  sighs  for  ever  blow, 

Where  rapid  streams  of  tears  do  flow, 
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Which  drown  them  in  a  briny  flood. 
My  Muse,  pronoixnce  aloud,  there's  nothing  good, 
Nought  that  the  world  can  show, 
Nought  that  it  can  bestow. 

II. 

Not  boundless  heap«  of  its  adn^red  clay, 

Ah  1  too  successful  to  betray, 

When  spread  in  our  frail  virtue's  way : 
For  few  do  run  with  so  resolved  a  paoe, 
Hiat  for  the  ^Iden  apple  will  not  lose  the  race. 
And  yet  not  all  the  gold  the  vain  would  spend. 

Or  greedy  avarice  would  wish  to  save, 
Which  on  the  earth  refulgent  beams  doth  send, 

Or  in  the  sea  has  ibund  a  grave, 
Join'd  in  one  mass,  can  bribe  sufficient  be, 
The  body  from  a  stem  disease  to  free, 

Or  purchase  fbr  the  mind's  relief 
One  moment's  sweet  repose,  when  restless  made  by  grlei| 
But  what  may  laughter  more  than  pity  move : 

When  some  the  price  of  what  they  dSarest  love 

Are  masters  ofj  and  hpld  it  in  tlieir  hand. 

To  part  with  it  their  hearts  they  cant  command  : 

But  choose  to  miss,  what  miss'd  does  them  torment, 

And  that  to  hug  affords  them  no  content. 

Wise  Jbols,  to  do  them  right,  we  these  must  hold, 

Who  Love  depose,  and  homage  pay  to  Gold. 

IV. 

But,  oh,  the  laurell'd  fool !  that  doats  on  fame, 

Whose  liope  's  applause,  whose  fear  's  to  want  a  name. 

Who  can  accept  for  pay 

Of  what  he  does,  what  others  say, 
Exposes  now  to  hostile  arms  his  breast, 
To  toilsome  study  then  betrays  his  rest  j 
Now  to  his  soul  denies  a  just  content, 
Then  forces  on  it  what  it  does  resent ; 
And  all  for  praise  of  fools  1  for  such  are  those, 
Which  most  of  the  admiring  crowd  compose. 
O  famish'd  soul,  which  such  thin  food  can  feed ! 
O  wretched  labor,  crown'd  with  such  a  meed ! 
Too  loud,  O  Fame  1  thy  .trumpet  is,  too  shrill 

To  lull  a  mind  to  rest. 

Or  calm  a  stormy  breast, 

Which  asks  a  music  soft  and  still. 

Twas  not  Amalek's  vanqidsh'd  cry, 
Nor  Israel's  shouts  of  victory, 
That  could  in  Saul  the  rising  passion  lay ; 
Twas  the  soft  strains  of  David's  lyre  the  evil  spirit  chasp«d  away 

TI. 

Is  there  that  earth  by  human  foot  ne'er  press'd  ? 
That  air  which  never  yet  by  human  breast 

Respired,  did  life  supply? 

Oh !  tliither  let  me  fly ! 
Where  finom  the  world  at  such  a  distance  set, 
All  that's  past,  present,  and  to  come,  I  nmy  forget  ;-* 
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The  lover's  sighs,  and  the  afflicted*8  tears, 
Whate'er  may  wound  my  eyes  or  ears; 

The  grating  noise  of  private  jars, 

T)ie  horrid  sound  of  public  wars, 

Of  babbling  fame  the  idle  stories, 

The  short-li"ed  triumph's  noisy  glories, 

The  curious  nets  the  subtle  weave, 

The  word,  the  look  that  may  deceive. 
No  mundane  care  shall  more  affect  my  breas^ 

My  profound  peace  shake  or  molest : 
But  ttupoTy  like  to  death,  my  senses  bind, 

That  so  I  may  anticipate  that  rest 
Which  only  in  my  grave  I  hope  to  find. 


EDMUND  WALLER.    1605—1687. 

Edmuitd  Wallkb  hardly  deserves  a  place  among  the  best  names  in  Eng- 
llsh  literature,  cither  as  a  poet  or  as  a  man ;  and  in  giving  him  a  small  space 
here,  I  yield  my  own  judgment  to  that  of  Dryden  and  Pope.    He  was  bom 
in  1605,  studie<l  at  Cambridge,  and  was  admitted  into  parliament  as  early  as 
his  eighteenth  year.    In  political  life  he  was  a  mere  time-server,  veering  fiom 
the  king  to  the  parliament,  and  from  the  parliament  to  the  king,  as  each 
might  happen  for  the  time  to  possess  the  ascendency.    As  a  member  of  par- 
liament he  at  first  took  the  popular  side,  but  soon  afler  he  joined  in  a  plot  to 
let  the  king's  forces  into  the  city,  for  which  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  one 
year's  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10,000,  and  it  is  said  that  he  spent 
three  times  that  sum  in  bribes.    He  acquired  the  means  to  do  this  &om  hav- 
ing married  in  1630  a  rich  heiress  of  London,  who  died  the  same  year.  AAer 
his  release  from  prison  he  went  to  France,  where  it  is  said  he  lived  on  the 
proceeds  of  his  wife's  jewels  which  he  took  with  him.    At  the  Restoration  be 
returned,  and  wrote  a  congratulatory  address  to  Charles  H.,  cu  he  had  before 
done  to  Cromwell  \  and  when  the  monarch  frankly  told  him  how  inferior  the 
verses  in  his  own  praise  were  to  those  addressed  to  his  predecessor,  the  hol- 
low-hearted, selfish  sycophant  replied,  "  Poets,  sire,  succeed  better  in  fictko 
than  in  truth." 

Of  his  conduct  when  in  parliament,  Bishop  Burnet  says,  ^  He  never  laid 
the  business  of  the  House  to  heart,  being  a  vain  and  empty,  though  a  witty 
man."  On  the  accession  of  James  U.,  though  eighty  years  of  age,  he  was 
elected  representative  for  a  borough  in  Cornwall ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  wit- 
ness the  glorious  Revolution,  having  died  the  year  befi>re,  October  21, 1687. 

As  a  poet.  Waller  is  certainly  «  smooth,"  as  Pope  styles  him,  and  compara 
tively  destimte  of  that  affectadon  which  characterizes  most  of  his  ooDtempo* 
raries.  <*If  he  rarely  sinks,  he  never  rises  very  high;  and  we  find  much  good 
sense  and  selection,  much  skill  in  the  mechanism  of  language  and  metre, 
without  ardor  and  without  imagination,  In  his  amorous  poetry  he  has  little 
passion  or  sensibility;  but  he  is  never  free  and  petulant,  never  tedioas,and 
never  absurd.  His  praise  consists  much  in  negations." '  The  ibUowing  is 
«  pordon  of  what  I  deem  his  best  piece,  his  Eulogy  on  CromwelL  <*0f 
these  lines,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  **•  some  are  grand,  some  are  graceful,  and  all 
are  musical" 

1  BUlam's  •*  IntndvetJon  to  tfaa  Utentore  of  Svron"  11>  <7^  Buptc^  sdUHMi 
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A  PANSOTRIC  TO  MT  LORD  PROTECTOR 

While  with  Ji  suong^aad  yel  a  genUe  hand. 
You  bridie  mc^on,  and^ur  h'barts  command^ 
Protect  us  firom  ourselves,  and  irodl  the  foe,   ^  ' 
Make  uk  unite, ^d  mak^ius  conquer  too:     \ 

Let  partial  spints  still  a^d  £0iTi'|)lain ;    ^ 
Think  tnemsel^  imam  tha^  they  cannot  reign ; 
And  own  no  liberty^  out  where^ey  may  ^         ^ 
Withoulcobtrol^pon  their  fellows  prey. 

Above  ihe  wav^s.as  JNeptune  show'd.his  face  ^. 
To  chide  the  winds,  and  &ave  the  TroW  race, 
So  has  vobr  Highness,  raised  above  the  rest,      \. 
Storms  of  ambitioii  tossmg  us,  represt  ^ 

Your  drooping  coun^,  torn  with  ci^^il  hate, 

Restored.by  yoiu  is  made  ^  glorious  state :  ^ 

The  seat  of  eranire,  where  the  I^ish  come, 

And  the  unwii^g  Scots,^to  fetch  theb  doom. 

The  sea's  our  own :  Md  now,  all  natjpns  greet, 
With  bending  sails,  each  vessel  of^nir  fl«et:      ^ 
Your  power^xtend^as  far  as'winas  can  blc^w*. 
Or  swelling  sails  upo\the  globe ^ay  go.v 

Heaven  (that.hath  placed^iis  isijand  to^gtve  ia% 
To  balance  Europe,  ancL  her  states^o  awe) 
In  this  conjunction  doth  on  6ri<;pn  smile  {^^ 
The  greatest  deader,  ai\u  the  greatest  Isle ! 

Hither  .the  oppressed  shall  iienceforth  Resort, 
Justice  10  craVe,  and  succor,  at  your  Court; 
And  then^our  Highness^ot/or  ours  %louV, 
But  for  the  world's  l^rotector  sliall  be  known. 

•^  .^         •   N 

Tilings  of  ^e  noblest  kind  our  own.  soil  breeds : 
Stout  are^ur  merij^nd  warlike  are^ur  steeds:* 
Rome,  though  her  eagle  tlirough  die  world  had  flown, 
Could  nev£r  make  tlii^  island  all^ier  own.  ^  ^ 

•  •  ^        •     ^       ••  •  wX 

Your  nev^r-failing  sword  made  war  to  cease: 
And  now  vou  heal  us  with  llie  acts  of  peace  ^^ 
Our  mindj^ith  bountv  andNvitli  awe  engage, 
Invite  afiecuon,  and  rdst)rainVur  rage.  V 

Less  pleasure  take  .brave  mimls  in  battles  won, 
Than  in  restoring  snch  as  are  undone : 
Tigers  have  courage,  and  the  rugged  bear. 
But  man  alone  can  -^hom  he  conquers,  spare. 

To  pardon,  willing ;  and  to  punish,  loath ; 
You  strike  with  one  hand,  but  you  heal  with  both. 
LiAing  up  all  that  prostrate  lie,  you  grieve 
You  cannot  make^e  dead  again  to  dve. 

•  ••••• 

OA  have  we  wonder'd,  how  you  hid  in  peace 
A  mind  proportioned  to  such  things  as  these ; 
How  such  a  ruling  spirit  you  could  restrain, 
And  practiBe  first  over  yourself  to  reign. 
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Tour  private  life  did  a  just  pattern  give. 
How  fatliers,  husbands,  pious  sous,  should  live ; 
Born  to  command,  your  Princely  virtues  slept 
Like  humble  David's,  while  the  flock  he  kept 

But  when  your  troubled  country  call'd  you  forth, 
Your  flaniing  courage  and  your  matchless  worth. 
Dazzling  the  eyes  of  ail  that  did  pretend, 
The  fierce  contontion  gave  a  prosperous  end. 

Still  as  you  rise,  the  state,  exalted  too, 

Finds  no  distemper  while  'tis  changed  by  you ; 

Changed  like  the  world^s  great  scene  I  when,  withont  noiso, 

The  rising  sun  night's  vulgar  lights  destroys. 

Had  you,  some  aj^es  past,  this  race  of  glory 
Run,  with  amazement  we  should  reacl  your  story: 
But  living  virtue,  all  achievements  past, 
Meets  envy  still  to  grapple  with  at  last 
•  ••••• 

Illustrious  acts  hip:h  raptures  do  infuse, 

And  every  conqueror  creates  a  Muse : 

Here  in  low  strains  your  milder  deeds  we  sing ; 

But  there,  my  Lord !  we'll  bays  and  olive  bring 

To  crown  your  bead :  while  you  in  triumph  ride 
O'er  vanquish 'd  nations,  and  the  sea  beside : 
While  all  your  neighbor-princes  unto  you, 
Like  Joseph's  sheaves,  pay  reverence  and  bow. 

Of  his  shorter  pieces,  tlie  following  has  been  pronounced  •'  one  of  the  most 
gmceful  poems  of  an  age  from  which  a  taste  for  the  highe;?t  poetry  'was  Sut 
vanishing.'* 

Go,  lovely  rose  I 

Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me. 
That  now  she  knows 

Whenr  I  resemble  her  to  thee, 

How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be- 

Tell  her  that's  young, 

And  shui\s  to  have  her  graces  spied, 
That  hadst  thou  sprung 

In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide, 

Thou  must  have  uncommended  died. 

•  Small  is  the  worth 

Of  beauty  from  the  light  retired : 
Bid  her  come  forth. 

Suffer  herself  to  be  desired, 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 

Tlien  die !  that  she 

The  common  fate  of  all  tlungs  rare 
May  read  in  thee, 

JHow  small  a  part  of  time  thef  share 

That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fair. 
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JOHN  BUNYAN.    1628—1688. 

Insenloiia  dreuner,  In  whose  weU-Ukld  talo 

Swoet  flelion  «nd  aw«et  trath  alike  pnvall; 

Whoee  biUBoroo*  vdn,  atronff  aena^  and  almple  atjla^ 

May  teadi  the  fayest,  make  the  fTaveat  aaiitoi 

Witty,  and  wdl  employ'd,  ^ad,  like  thy  Lord, 

Speaking  in  parablea  hla  alighted  word ; 

I  naine  thee  not,  leat  ao  deapiaed  a  name 

awuU  move  a  aneer  at  thy  deeenred  fiune; 

Tet  e'en  ta  tranaltofy  lUB^a  late  day, 

That  mingles  all  my  hrown  with  sober  gray, 

Beren  the  man,  whoee  pUgiim  marfca  the  road, 

Awl  gnidea  the  progreaa  of  the  aoul  to  Ood. — Cowrsm. 

WiTB  what  pleasure  do  we  turn  from  the  character  of  Waller,  to  that  nevei 
to-be-forgotten  and  ever-to-be-re vered  name--John  Bunyan,  the  poor  *<  tinker 
of  Bedford."  If  there  was  danger,  in  Cowper'g  time  df  « moving  a  sneer"  at 
the  mention  of  his  name,  there  is  none  now ;  for  it  is  doubtful  whether,  within 
the  last  fifVy  years,  more  editions  have  been  published  of  any  one  book  in  the 
£nglish  language,  the  Bible  excepted,  than  of  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

John  Bunyan  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Elston,  near  Bedford,  in  the  year 
1628.  His  father  was  a  brazier  or  tinker,  and  the  son  was  brought  up  to  the 
tame  trade.  Though  his  parents  were  extremely  poor,  they  put  him  to  the 
best  school  they  could  afford,  and  thus  he  learned  to  read  and  write.  He  says 
of  himself^  that  he  was  early  thrown  among 'vile  companions,  and  initiated 
into  profoneness,  lying,  and  all  sorts  of  boyish  vice  and  ungodliness.  Thus 
plainly  he  speaks  of  himself  in  view  of  his  early  sins,  but  it  is  just  to  say  that 
to  drinking  and  to  licentiousness  in  its  grossest  forms,  l^e  was  never  addicted. 
He  married  very  early,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  "  My  mercy  was,"  he  says, 
"  ID  light  upon  a  wife  whose  father  was  counted  godly."  Who  can  tell  the 
happy  influence  that  this  connection  exerted  over  him  ?  And  how  vastiy 
would  the  sum  of  human  happiness  be  increased,  if,  in  choosing  a  companion 
for  liie,  moral  and  religious  character  were  regarded  more,  and  worldly  cir- 
cumstances less.  Soon  after  this,  Bunjran  leA  off  his  profanity,  and  began  to 
think  more  seriously.  **  My  neighbors  were  amazed,"  he  says,  «  at  tliis  my 
great  conversion  from  prodigious  protaneness  to  something  like  a  moral  life : 
ihey  began  to  praise,  to  commend,  and  to  speak  well  of  me."  Flattered  by 
these  commendations,  and  proud  of  his  imagined  godliness,  he  concluded  thai 
the  Almighty  «*  could  not  choose  but  be  now  pleased  with  him.  Yea,  to  re- 
late it  in  mine  own  way,  I  tliought  no  man  in  England  could  please  God  bet 
ter  than  I." 

He  was  awakened  from  this  selt^righteous  delusion  by  accidentally  ovei- 
hearing  the  discourse  of  three  or  four  poor  women,  who  were  sitting  at  a  door 
in  the  sun,  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Bedford,  <*  talking  about  the  things  of  God  " 
What  especially  strtick  him  was,  that  they  convened  about  matters  of  reli- 
gion *<  as  if  joy  did  make  them  speak,"  and  « as  if  they  had  found  a  new 
world."  H«  was  most  deeply  hnpressed  by  this,  and  carried  the  words  of 
these  poor  women  with  him  wherever  he  went  His  spiritual  conflict  was 
long,  and  attended'  with  many  and  sore  temptations;  but  God  heard  his 
prayer  j '  his  views  of  truth  became  clear,  and  in  1053,  when  twenty-flve  years 

1  MQ  Lord,  I  am  a  fbol,  and  not  able  to  know  the  truUi  from  error;  Lord,  leave  me  not  to  my  own 

Uindnesa.    Lord,  1  lay  my  aoid  only  at  thy  feet ;  let  me  not  b«  dcocived,  X  humbly  beaeeoh  thee.*' 

Bndi  a  pra  jtr  was  nerer  mads  in  vain. 
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of  of^e,  he  joined  tbe  Baptist  church  at  Bedford.    He  occasionaUy  addressed 
small  meetings  of  the  churchy  and  at  their  urgent  request,  so  full  of  power  aruf 
unction  did  they  deem  his  preaching,  when  their  pastor  died  in  1655.  he  'viras 
desired  by  them  to  fill,  for  a  time,  his  place.    He  did  so,  and  also  preached  izi 
other  places,  and  at^j  acted  great  attention.    But  «  bonds  and  imprisonments 
awaited  him."     He  hail,  for  five  or  six  years,  without  any  interruption,  freely 
preached  the  gospel;  but,  in  November,  1660,  he  was  taken  up  by  a  warraiDt 
from  a  justic  e,  who  resolved,  as  he  said,  « to  break  the  neck  of  such  meetings. '^ 
Such  was  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  Restoration.    The  bill  of  indictment 
against  him  ran  to  this  effect :  ^  That  John  Bunyan,  of  the  town  of  Bedford, 
laborer,  hath  devilishl]  and  perniciously  abstained  from  coming  to  church '  to 
hear  divine  service,  and  is  a  common  upholder  of  sereral  unlawful  meetings 
aiid  conventicles,"  &c. 

The  result  was,  of  course,  that  he  was  convicted ;  and  accordingly  he  was 
sent  to  Bedford  jail,  where  he  was  confined  for  twelve  long  years,  lest,  like 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  he  should  persuade  and  "  turn  away  much 
people."     But  how  impotent  is  tlie  rage  of  man !    « He  that  sitteth  in  the 
heavens  slmll  laugh,  the  Iiord  shall  have  them  in  derision."    In  the  inscruta- 
ble purposes  of  Providence,  this  was  the  very  way  designed  for  this  humble 
individual  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of  good.     It  was  there,  in  tlie  damps  of 
his  prison-house,  that  he,  ignorant  of  classic  lore,  but  deeply  read  in  the  word 
of  God,  composed  a  work  full  of  the  purest  spirit  of  poetry ;  caught  indeed 
from  no  earthly  muse,  but  from  the  sacred  volume  of  inspiration : — b.  work 
which  is  read  with  delight  by  all, — by  the  man  of  die  world,  who  has  no 
sympatliy  witli  its  religious  spirit,  and  by  the  Christian,  who  has  the  key  to  it 
in  his  own  heart;  a  work  which  has  been  tlie  delight  of  youth,  and  the  solace 
of  age ;  a  work  which  has  given  comfort  to  many  a  wounded  spirit,  which 
has  raised  mnuy  a  heart  to  the  throne  of  God.     What  an  illustrious  instaxfece 
of  the  superiority  of  goodness  over  learning  I     Who  now  reads  the  learned 
wits  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  ?     Who,  comparatively,  reads  even 
Dryden,  or  Tillotson,  or  Barrow,  or  Boyle,  or  Sir  William  Temple  ?    Who  has 
not  read,  who  will  not  read  the  immonal  epic  of  John  Bun)^n  1     "Who  does 
not,  who  will  not  ever,  with  Cowper, 

**  Revere  the  nan  wliose  pllgrln  marks  the  roadi 
And  guides  tbe  progress  of  tbe  soul  to  God  T** 

What  an  affecting  account  he  gives  of  his  feelings  during  his  imprisOD- 
ment!  "I  found  myself  a  man  encompassed  with  infirmities:  the  parting 
with  my  wife  and  poor  children  hath  often  been  to  me  in  this  place  as  the 
pulling  the  flesh  from  the  bones ;  and  that  not  only  because  I  am  somewhat 
too  fond  of  these  great  mercies,  but  also  because  I  should  have  after  brought 
to  my  mind  the  many  hardships,  miseries,  and  wants  that  my  poor  family 
was  likely  to  meet  with,  should  I  be  taken  from  them,  especially  my  poor 
blind  child,  who  lay  nearer  my  heart  tlian  all  beside.  Ohl  tlie  thoughts  of 
the  hardship  I  tliought  my  poor  blind  one  might  midergo,  would  break  my 
heart  to  pieces.  Poor  child!  tliought  I,  what  sorrow  diou  art  like  to  have  &>i 
thy  portion  in  tliis  world  1  Thou  must  be  beaten,  must  begi  suffer  hunger, 
cold,  nakedness,  and  a  thousand  calamities,  though  I  cannot  now  endare 
the  wind  should  blow  upon  thee.  But  yet  recaUing  myself,  thought  I,  I 
must  venture  you  all  with  God,  though  it  goeth  to  the  quick  to  leave  you." 
What  a  heavenly  spirit!  what  true  subUmiiy  of  character  does  such  language 
display! 

1  MiAnlns.  or  course,  the  "establMied**  ehurelk 
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The  only  books  that  Bunyan  had  with  him  in  prison,  M*ere  the  Bible  and 
Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs.  What  use  he  made  of  the  former  the  wide  world 
knows,  in  that  immortal  fruit  of  his  imprisonment — the  "Pilgrim's  Pro* 
grefs."  Well  is  it  that  wicked  men,  persecutors,  and  oppressors  cannot  chain 
the  mind : 

■*  The  optn«ssor  holda 
ms  body  bound ;  but  knows  not  what «  range 
His  spirit  takes,  nneonscloua  of  a  chatn ; 
Awl,  tbat  to  bind  him  la  ft  yaln  attempt, 
Wbom  Ood  deUghU  Uh  and  In  whom  be  dwdUk"  i  ■ 

Cowpu. 

He  was  not  released  from  prison  till  1672.  But  no  sooner  was  he  om  than, 
like  the  early  apostles  afler  their  imprisonment,  he  entered  at  once  on  his 
Great  Master's  work,  preaching  his  word  not  only  to  his  former  congregation, 
bat  wherever  he  went  Every  year  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  London, 
where  his  reputation  was  so  great  that  thousands  flocked  to  hear  him ;  and  if 
■^it  a  day^s  notice  were  given,  the  meeting-house  could  not  hold  half  the  peo- 
ple that  attendod.  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Owon  was  among  his  oocanonal  audi* 
tors ;  and  an  auecdote  is  on  record,  that,  being  asked  by  Charles  IL  how  a 
learned  mail,  such  as  he  w^as,  could  "  sit  and  hear  an  illiterate  tinker  prate," 
he  replied :  *^  May  it  please  your  majesty,  could  I  possess  that  tinker's  abilities 
for  preaching,  I  would  most  gladly  relinquish  all  my  learning.''  He  continued 
his  labors  until  16S8,  when,  having  taken  a  violent  cold  In  a  rain-storm, 
while  CD  a  journey  to  preach,  he  died  August  12th,  in  the  Gist  year  of 
his  age. 

Bunyan  was  a  roluminous  writer,  having  written,  it  is  said,  as  many  Ixioks 
as  he  was  years  old.  Of  these,  the  Holy  War  would  have  immortalized  him, 
bad  he  written  nothing  else.  The  title  of  this  is,  "  The  Holy  War  made  by 
King  Shaddai  upon  Diabolus,  for  the  Regaining  the  Metropolis  of  the  Worlcl, 
or  the  Losing  and  Retaking  of  Mansoul."  Here  the  fall  of  man  is  typified  by 
llie  capture  of  the  fiourishiug  city  of  Mansoul  by  Diabolus,  the  enemy  of  its 
rightful  sovereign,  Shaddai  or  Jehovah ;  whose  son  Immanuel  recovers  it  after 
a  tedioiK  siege.  Some  of  his  otiier  works  are,  »■  Grace  alxmnding  to  the  Cluef 
of  Sinners,''  being  an  account  of  his  own  life :  «  The  Doctrine  of  the  Law  and 
Grace  unfolded :"  «*  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Bad  man,"  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue, giving  an  account  of  the  different  stages  of  a  wicked  man's  life,  and 
of  bis  miserable  death  :  "  The  Barren  Fig  Tree,  or  the  Doom  and  Downfall 
of  the  fruitless  Professor :"  **  One  Thing  is  Needful :''  ^  A  Discourse  touching 
Prayer,"  Ace. 

But  his  great  work,  and  that  by  which  he  will  ever  best  be  known,  is  **  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress,"  an  allegorical  view  of  the  life  of  a  Christian,  his  difficul- 
ticiJ,  temptations,  encouragements,  and  ultimate  triumph.  This  work  is  so 
uiuversaily  known  as  to  render  all  comment  unnecessary.  No  book  has  re 
ceiveJ  such  general  commendation.  As  to  the  number  of  editions  through 
which  it  lias  passed,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  conjecture.  Mr.  Southey  tltinks 
it  probable  that  *<  no  other  book  in  the  English  language^  has  obtained  bo  con- 
stant and  so  wide  a  sale,"  and  that  <*  there  is  no  European  language  inuv 
which  it  has  not  been  translated."  Dr.  Johnson,  Cowper,  Scott,  Byron,  Words- 
worth, Southey,  Montgomery,  have  united  to  extol  this  truly  original  work : 
indeed,  pages  might  be  occujjied  with  tiie  encomiums  with  wliich  pocuj  and 


1  Tbe  Bible,  of  course,  excepted,  and  probably  W»tts'«  PialnM  and  Hymn*. 
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critics  Iiave   delighted  to  honor  this  once  obscure  and  deqiised  xel 
writer.' 

Wo  will  make  but  one  extract  from  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  as  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  almost  every  one,  and  that  will  be  the  case  of 

CHRISTIAN   IN  DOVBTINO  CASTLE. 

Now  there  was,  not  far  from  the  place  where  they  lay,  a  castle, 
called  Doubting  Castle,  the  owner  whereof  was  Giant  Despair, 
and  it  was  in  his  grounds  they  now  were  sleeping ;  wherefore  he, 
getting  up  in  the  morning  early,  and  walking  up  and  down  in  his 
Selds,  caught  Christian  and  Hopeful  asleep  in  his  grounds. 
Then,  with  a  grim  and  surly  voice,  he  bid  them  awake,  and  asked 
them  whence  they  were,  and  what  they  did  in  his  fijounds? 
They  told  him  they  were  pilgrims,  and  that  they  had  lost  their 
way.  Then  said  the  ^ant,  You  have  this  night  trespassed  on 
me,  by  trampling  and  lying  on  my  ground,  and  therefore  you  must 
go  along  with  me.  So  they  were  forced  to  go,  because  he  was 
stronger  than  they.  They  also  had  but  little  to  say,  for  they  knew 
themselves  in  fault.  The  giant,  therefore,  drove  them  before  him, 
and  put  them  into  his  castle,  in  a  very  dark  dungeon,  nasty,  and 
stinking  to  the  spirits  of  those  two  men.  Here  they  lay  from 
Wednesday  morning  till  Saturday  night,  without  one  bit  oi  bread, 
or  drop  of  drink,  or  Tight,  or  any  to  ask  how  they  did :  they  were 
therefore  here  in  evil  case,  and  were  far  from  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance. Now,  in  this  place  Christian  had  double  sorrow,  be- 
cause it  was  through  his  unadvised  haste  that  they  were  brought 
into  this  distress."  v 

Now,  Giant  Despair  had  a  wife,  and  her  name  was  Diffidence : 
so  when  he  was  gone  to  bed,  he  told  his  wife  what  he  had  done, 

1  The  pod  Soiithey  baa  wrttten  hia  Ufe;  bat  he  waa  not  qualified  tor  It,  having  UtUe  aympattiy  wttk 
Bunyan  aa  a  Reformer.  Read  an  excellent  article  in  the  79th  number  of  the  North  American  ReTiew : 
also,  another  In  Macaulay'«  Mlaoellanlea,  i.  42S.  From  the  latter  I  cannot  but  extract  the  (bUoirlns: 
— "  The  style  of  Btinyan  It  dellghtftil  to  every  render,  and  Invaluable  aa  a  study  to  every  person  who 
wlshei  to  obtain  a  wide  eommand  over  the  EnKlish  language.  The  vocabufairy  It  the  voeabulary  of 
the  common  people.  There  to  not  an  expression,  if  we  except  a  fcw  teehnloal  tennt  ot  theology, 
which  would  pntale  the  Rideat  peatamt.  W«  have  observed  aeveral  pagea  wbkh  do  not  eo&tain  a 
single  word  of  more  than  two  syllables.  Tet  no  writer  haa  tald  more  exactly  what  he  meant  to  say. 
Por  magniflcenoe,  fbr  pathos,  fbr  vehement  exhortation,  Ibr  subtle  disquisition,  tor  every  purpose  of 
tiie  poet,  tlw  orator,  and  the  divine,  this  homely  dialect,  tlic  dialect  of  plain  working-men,  was  per^ 
fectly  Huffldsint.  There  is  no  book  in  our  litcmtare  on  wliich  wc  would  so  readDy  stake  the  Ause  of 
the  unpoUnted  English  lanipiage,  no  book  which  sltows  so  well  how  rich  that  language  U  In  lu  own 
proper  wealth,  and  how  little  It  haa  been  Improved  by  all  that  It  haa  borrowed."  And  again:  "We 
arc  not  alhtld  to  aay,  that,  though  there  were  many  clever  men  In  England  dottng  the  Mter  half  of 
Uie  seventeenth  oentory*  there  were  only  two  minds  which  poaacaaed  the  tmaglBfatlvc  IkMsolty  la  a 
very  eminent  degiee.  One  of  those  minds  produced  the  *  nradlae  Loat.'  tha  other  the  *PUgtln*s 
Trogress.' " 

S  *'  What  I  these  highly  fiivorvd  Christians  In  Doubting  Castle  I  Is  It  possible,  after  having  tnTdkd 
*o  tar  in  the  way  of  salvation,  seen  so  many  glorious  things  In  the  way,  experienced  to  much  of  tiie 
vmoe  and  love  of  their  Lord,  and  having  so  often  proved  his  ftithfhinrat,  yet  after  all  thto  ts  got 
Into  Doubting  Castle  I  It  not  this  strange  f  No,  It  la  common  I  the  strongest  Chrlatlana  are  UAle  t» 
cfT,  and  gut  out  of  the  way,  and  then  to  be  beaet  with  very  great  and  diatreaatng  dovAkta." 
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Xo  ^vrit,  that  he  had  taken  a  couple  of  prisoners  and  cast  them  into 
iiis  dungeon,  for  trespassing  on  his  grounds.     Then  he  asked  her 
also  what  he  had  best  to  do  further  to  tbem.     So  she  asked  him 
'wbat  they  were,  whence  they  came,  and  whither  they  were  bound, 
and  he  told  her.     Then  she  counselled  him,  that  when  he  arose 
in  the  morning,  he  should  beat  them  without  mercy.    So  when  he 
arose,  he  getteth  him  a  grievous  crab-tree  cudgel,  and  goes  down 
into  the  dungeon  to  tbem,  and  there  first  falls  to  rating  them  as  if 
tliey  were  dogs,  although  they  never  gave  him  a  word  of  distaste : 
then  he  falls  upon  them,  and  beats  them  fearfully,  in  such  sort 
that  they  were  not  able  to  help  themselves,  or  turn  them  upon  the 
fioor.     This  done,  he  withdraws,  and  leaves  them  there  to  condole 
their  misery,  and  to  mouni  under  their  distress  :  so  all  that  day 
they  spent  theix  time  in  nothing  but  sighs  and  bitter  lamentations. 
The  next  night  she  talked  with  her  husband  about  them  further, 
and  understanding  that  they  were  yet  alive,  did  advise  him  to 
counsel  them  to  make  away  with  themselves.     So  when  morning 
was  come,  he  goes  to  them  in  a  surly  manner,  as  before,  and  per- 
ceiving them  to  be  very  sore  with  the  stripes  that  he  had  given 
them  the  day  before,  he  told  them,  that  since  they  were  never  like 
to  come  out  of  that  place,  their  only  way  would  be  forthwith  to 
make  an  end  of  themselves,  either  with  knife,  halter,  or  poison : 
For  why,  said  he,  should  you  choose  life,  seeing  it  is  attended 
with  so  much  bitterness  ?     But  they  desired  him  to  let  them  go ; 
with  which  he  looked  ugly  upon  them,  and  rushing  to  them,  had 
doubtless  made  an  end  of  them  himself,  but  that  he  fell  into  one 
of  his  fits,  (for  he  sometimes  in  sun-shiny  weather  fell  into  fits,) 
and  lost  for  a  time  the  use  of  his  hands :  wherefore  he  withdrew, 
and  left  them,  as  before,  to  consider  what  to  do.    Then  did  the  pri- 
soners consult  between  themselves  whether  it  was  best  to  take  his 
counsel  or  no :  and  thus  they  began  to  discourse  : — 

Chr,  Brother,  said  Christian,  what  shall  we  do  ?  The  life  that 
we  now  Uve  is  miserable.  For  my  part,  I  know  not  whether  it  is 
best  to  Kve  thus,  or  die  out  of  hand.  "  My  soul  chooseih  strang- 
ling rather  than  life,"  and  the  grave  is  more  easy  for  me  than  this 
dongeoQ !     Shall  we  be  ruled  by  the  giant  ? 

Mope.  Indeed  our  present  condition  is  dreadful,  and  death  would 
be  far  more  welcome  to  me,  than  thus  for  ever  to  abide  ;  but  let 
OS  consider,  the  Lord  of  the  country  to  which  we  are  going  hath 
said,  •*  Thou  shall  do  no  murder ;"  no,  not  to  any  man's  person ; 
much  more  then  are  we  forbidden  to  lake  his  counsel  to  kill  our- 
seives.  Besides,  he  that  kills  another  can  but  commit  murder  on 
\  is  own  body  ;  but  for  one  to  kill  himself,  is  to  kill  body  and  soul 
at  once.  And,  moreover,  my  brother,  thou  talkest  of  ease  in  the 
grave  ;  but  hast  thou  forgotten  the  hell,  whither  for  certain  the 
murderers  go?  For  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life.  And  let 
X 
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us  consider,  again,  that  all  laws  are  not  in  the  hand  of  Giant  De- 
spair :  others,  so  far  as  I  can  understand,  have  been  taken  hj  him 
as  well  as  we,  and  yet  have  escaped  out  of  his  hands.     Who 
knows  but  that  God,  who  made  the  world,  may  cause  that  Giant 
Despair  may  die ;  or  that,  at  some  time  or  other,  he  may  fomt 
to  lock  us  in  ;  or  that  he  may  in  a  short  time  have  another  of  nis 
fits  before  us,  and  may  lose  the  use  of  his  limbs  ?  and  if  ever  that 
should  come  to  pass  again,  for  my  part  I  am  resolved  to  pluck  up 
the  heart  of  a  man,  and  to  try  my  utmost  to  get  from  under  his 
hand.     I  was  a  fool  that  I  did  not  try  to  do  it  before ;  but,  how- 
ever, my  brother,  let  us  be  patient,  and  endure  awhile :  the  time 
may  come  that  he  may  give  us  a  happy  release ;  but  let  us  not  be 
our  own  murderers.     With  these  words  Hopeful  at  present  did 
moderate  the  mind  of  his  brother ;  so  they  continued  together  (in 
the  dark)  that  day  in  their  sad  and  doleful  condition. 

Well,  towards  the  evening,  the  giant  goes  down  into  the  dun- 
geon again,  to  see  if  his  prisoners  had  taken  his  counsel ;  but  when 
he  came  there  he  found  them  alive ;  and  truly,  alive  was  all ;  for 
now,  what  for  want  of  bread  and  water,  and  by  reason  of  the 
wounds  they  received  when  he  beat  them,  they  could  do  little  but 
breathe.  But,  I  say,  he  found  them  alive ;  at  which  he  fell  into 
a  grievous  rage,  and  told  them,  that  seeing  they  had  disobeyed  his 
counsel,  it  should  be  worse  with  them  than  if  they  had  never  been 
bom. 

At  this  they  trembled  greatly,  and  I  think  that  Christian  fell 
into  a  swoon ;  but  coming  a  little  to  himself  again,  they  renewed 
their  discourse  about  the  giant's  counsel,  and  whether  yet  they 
had  best  take  it  or  no.  Now,  Christian  again  seemed  to  be  for 
doing"  it ;  but  Hopeful  made  his  second  reply  as  foUowelh : — 

Hope.  My  brother,  said  he,  rememberest  thou  not  how  valiant 
thou  hast  been  heretofore  ?  Apollyon  could  not  crush  thee,  nor 
could  all  that  thou  didst  hear,  or  see,  or  feel  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death:  what  hardships,  terror,  and  ama2ement  hast 
thou  already  gone  through,  and  art  thou  now  nothing  but  fear? 
Thou  seest  that  I  am  in  the  dungeon  with  thee,  a  far  weaker  man 
by  nature  than  thou  art ;  also  this  giant  has  wounded  me  as  well 
,as  thee,  and  hath  also  cut  offthe  bread  and  water  from  my  rooutht 
and  with  thee  I  mourn  without  the  light.  But  let  us  exercise  « 
little  more  patience:  remember  how  thou  playedst  the  man  at 
Vanity  Fair,  and  wast  neither  afraid  of  the  chain  nor  the  cage, 
nor  yet  of  bloody  death  ;  wherefore  let  us  (at  least  to  avoid  the 
shame  that  becomes  not  a  Christian  to  be  found  in)  bear  up  with 
patience  as  well  as  we  can. 

Now,  night  being  come  again,  and  the  giant  and  his  wife  being 
a-bed,  she  asked  concerning  the  prisoners,  and  if  they  had  taken 
tiis  counsel ;  to  which  he  replied,  They  are  sturdy  rogues ;  they 
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choose  rather  to  bear  all  hardships  than  to  make  away  with  them- 
aelFes.  Then  said  she.  Take  them  into  the  castle-yard  to-mor- 
row, and  show  them  the  bones  and  skulls  of  those  thou  hast  already 
despatched,  and  make  them  believe,  ere  a  week  comes  to  an  end, 
thoa  wilt  also  tear  them  in  pieces,  as  thou  hast  done  their  fellows 
before  them. 

So  when  the  m(»ming  was  come,  the  giant  goes  to  them  again, 
a«d  takes  them  into  the  castle-yard,  and  shows  them  as  his  wife 
had  bidden  him.  These,  said  he,  were  pilgrims,  as  you  are, 
once :  and  they  trespassed  in  my  grounds,  as  you  have  done : 
and,  when  I  thought  fit,  I  tore  them  in  pieces,  and  so  within  ten 
days  I  will  do  you ;  go,  get  ye  down  to  your  den  again ;  and  with 
that  he  beat  them  all  the  way  thither* 

They  lay,  therefore,  all  day  on  Saturday  in  a  lamentable  case, 
as  before.  Now,  when  night  was  come,  and  when  Mrs.  Diffi- 
dence and  her  husband  the  giant  were  got  to  bed,  they  bes^an  to 
renew  their  discourse  of  their  prisoners ;  and,  withal,  the  old  giant 
wondered  that  he  could  neither  by  his  blows  nor  counsel  bring 
them  to  an  end.  And  with  that  his  wife  replied,  I  fear,  said  she, 
that  they  live  in  hope  that  some  will  come  to  relieve  them,  or  that 
they  have  picklocks  about  them,  by  the  means  of  which  they  hope 
10  escape.  And  sayest  thou  so,  my  dear  ?  said  the  giant ;  I  will 
therefore  search  them  in  the  morning. 

Well,  on  Saturday,  about  midnight,  they  began  to  pray,  and 
continued  in  prayer  till  almost  break  of  day.^ 

Now,  a  httle  before  it  was  day,  good  Christian,  as  one  half 
amazed,  brake  out  in  this  passionate  speech :  What  a  fool  (quoth 
he)  am  I  thus  to  lie  in  a  stinking  dungeon,  when  I  may  as  well 
walk  at  liberty  !  I  have  a  key  in  my  bosom,  called  Promise,  that 
will,  I  am  persuaded,  open  any  lock  in  Doubting  Castle.  Then 
said  Hopeful,  That's  good  news,  good  brother ;  pluck  it  out  of  thy 
bosom  and  try.' 

Then  Christian  pulled  it  out  of  his  bosom,  and  began  to  try  at 
the  dungeon-door,  whose  bolt  (as  he  turned  the  key)  gave  back, 
and  the  door  flew  open  with  ease,  and  Christian  and  Hopeful  both 
came  out.     Then  he  went  to  the  outer  door  that  leads  into  the 


1  *  WtatI  pny  Id  cnstody  of  Oiaut  Despair,  te  tbe  mldat  of  Donbttng  CmUo;  and  when  thdr  fttUy 
tooagkt  ttem  Uiere,  tool  Tes.  Mind  this,  ye  pUipliiifl.  Ye  are  exhorted,  'X  win  tliat  men  ^ny 
ererywiiere,  without  donhtlng.'  1  Tim.  U.  8.  We  can  be  In  no  place  bat  God  can  hear;  nor  In  any 
fitreumstanoe  but  Ood  Is  able  to  deliver  trxna.  And  be  assured,  when  tnc  spirit  of  prayer  oomes^ 
deUvenmee  la  nlst>  at  bud.   «o  It  was  here." 

I  '*md4MM  pnmilsel    The  promises  of  Ood  in  Christ  are  the  11*  of  ftlth,  and  the  qalekeuers  of 

narer.    O  bow  oft  do  we  neglect  Ood's  great  and  precious  promises  in  Christ  Jesus,  while  doubts 

aimI  desiMdr  keep  u>  prisoners.    8o  It  was  with  these  pllgrlma:  they  were  kept  uiMler  hard  bondage 

of  soul  Ihr  tcmr  days-    Henoc  we  see  what  It  Is  to  grieve  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  and  should  dread  It;  lor 

keaniy  la  Omb  Comltorter;  and  If  he  withdraws  Us  Influences,  who  or  what  can  comlbrt  us  r 
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caistle-pird,  and  with  his  key  opened  that  door  also.     After, 
went  to  the  iron  gate,  for  that  must  be  opened  too ;  but  that 
went  very  hard,  yet  the  key  did  open  it.     Then  they  thrust 
the  door  to  make  their  escape  with  speed ;  but  that  gate,  as    ft 
opened,  made  such  a  cracking,  that  it  waked  Giant  Despair,  wlio, 
hastily  rising  to  pursue  his  prisoners,  felt  his  limbs  to  fail ;  for  2i» 
fits  took  him  again,  so  that  he  could  by  no  means  go  after  them . 
Then  they  went  on,  and  came  to  the  king's  highway,  and  so  were 
safe,  because  they  were  out  of  his  jurisdiction. 

Now,  when  they  were  gone  over  the  stile,  they  began  to  con- 
trive with  themselves  what  they  should  do  at  that  stile  to  prevent 
those  that  should  come  after  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Giant 
Despair.     So  they  consented  to  erect  there  a  pillar,  and  to  eo- 
grave  upon  the  stile  thereof  this  sentence: — *«Over  this  stile  is 
the  way  to  Doubting  Castle,  which  is  kept  by  Giant  Despair,  who 
despiseth  the  King  of  the  Celestial  Country,  and  seeks  to  destroy 
his  holy  pilgrims."     Many,  therefore,  that  followed  after,  read 
what  was  written,  and  escaped  the  danger.* 
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Robert  Barclay,  the  distinguished  writer  of  the  Society  of  Fricndu,  was 
bora  in  Elginshire,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,'  south-east  of  the  Mony  frith, 
Decemljer  23,  1G4S,  of  a  highly  respectable  famUy.  After  receiving  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  home,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  pursue  his  studies 
under  the  direction  of  liis  uncle,  who  was  rector  of  the  Scots'  College  in  that 
capital.  It  was  a  dangerous  experiment,  and  might  have  proved  perma- 
nently injuriou?,  hm\  not  young  Barclay  been  ]X)5sessed  of  tlie  strictest  moral 
principles,  and  the  highest  sense  of  filial  obligation :  for  he,  by  his  deportment 
and  character,  had  endeared  himself  so  to  his  uncle  that  he  offered  to  make 
him  his  heir,  and  to  settle  a  large  estate  immediately  upon  him,  if  he  would 
remain  in  France.  But  his  father,  knowing  that  his  son  was  strongly  inclined 
lo  join  the  Papal  church,  directed  him  to  return  home.  He  did  not  hesitate 
between  what  teemed  interest  and  duty,  and  at  once  abajidoned  all  his  pros- 
])ects  of  wealth  and  aggrandizement,  to  comply  with  his  fathers  wishes. 
Such  filial  obedience  is  never  left  witliout  a  witness.  In  Barclay's  case  the 
blessing  that  attended  it  was  most  signal.  Had  he  remained  in  France, 
tUfujgh  his  wealth  might  have  surrounded  liim  with  a  crowd  of  flatterers,  in 
all  probability  he  would  never  have  been  known  after  his  death.  But  he  re- 
lurnecl,  and  gained  a  world-wide  fame.  He  returned,  and  became  die  ablest 
exix>under  of  a  sect,  that  aa  a  std  has  taken  the  l^ad  of  all  otliers  in  three  greai 

1  ^  Recording  our  own  obsorvaUoni,  and  the  experience  we  have  had  bi  Ood*a  dealhis  wttli  ev 
aoiils,  are  miule  of  Bpcdal  and  pocullar  use  to  our  foUow-Chrlstians.'* 
t  Not  in  Edlnbargli,  aa  BtHted  by  WlUtem  Venn. 
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snljeets,  insepaiably  connected  with  practical^  Christianity, — ^Intemperanoe, 
Slavery,  and  War .• 

A  short  time  before  young  Barclay  left  France,  his  lather  had  been  con- 
▼erted  to  the  vievrs  and  principles  of  a  sect  which  had  existed  only  ten  years 
— die  Qaakera.     On  his  return,  Robert,  after  giving  to  the  subject  a  degree  of 
dioa^t  and  investigation  almost  beyond  his  years,  followed  the  example  of 
his  fitther,  though  only  nineteen.    He  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study 
ot  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible,  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  ecclesiastical 
history ;  and  seeing  how  much  the  Friends  were  misunderstood  and  abused, 
he  wrote  several  works  in  their  defence,  and  in.  explanation  of  their  princi- 
pies.    But  the  great  work  on  which  his  fame  rests  is  entitled  <*  An  Apology 
for  the  tme  Christian  Divinity,  as  the  same  is  held  ibrth  and  practised  by  the 
People  called,  in  soom,  Quakers."    The  effect  produced  by  this  able  work 
soon  became  visible,  for  it  proved  beyond  dispute  that  this  proscribed  sect 
profinaed  a  system  of  theology  that  was  callable  of  being  defended  by  strong, 
if  not  nnansMrerable  arguments.    Some  portions  of  this  work  became  the 
subject  of  very  animated  controversy,  not  in  England  only,  but  on  the  conti- 
nent   This  occasioned  Barclay  to  appear  again  in  defence  of  his  principles. 
He  also  wrote  to  vindicate  the  internal  arrangements  and  government  of  the 
Friends.   He  'wrote,  besides,  two  treatises  on  Peace,  declaring  his  opinion  that 
all  war  is  indorensible,  on  account  of  its  inoompatibitity  with  the  principle  of 
universal  benevolence.    One  of  these  he  addressed  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
aeveial  princes  of  Europe,  then  assembled  at  Nimeguen. 

**  The  latter  years  of  Robert  Borclay^s  life  were  spent  in  the  quiet  of  his 
family,  in  which  his  mild  and  amitible  virtues  found  their  happiest  sphere  of 
^excise.  Ho  died  October  3,  1690,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  bis  age— >the 
prime  of  life — his  death  having  been  occasioned  by  a  violent  fever,  which 
came  on  immediately  afler  his  return  from  a  religious  visit  in  some  parts  of 
^■^otland.  His  moral  character  was  free  from  every  reproach,  and  his  temper 
was  so  well  regulated,  that  he  was  never  seen  in  anger.  In  all  the  relations 
of  life,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  he  was  conspicuous  for  the 
ezeicise  of  those  virtues  wliich  are  the  best  test  of  right  principles,  and  the 
most  unequivocal  proof  of  their  practical  influence.** 

The  following  is  a  part  of  the  Dedication  of  his  great  work,  the  «  Apology,** 
to  Charles  U.  It  has  been  justly  praised  for  its  high  and  fearless  tone  of 
Christian  foithfulness  and  independent  truth ;  the  more  to  be  admired,  as  it 
was  written  and  published  in  times  of  great  licentiousness,  and  servility  to  the 
reigumg  momareh. 

DEDICATION  TO   CHARLES   SECOND. 

As  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  truth  I  bear,  so  it  is  far  from  me 
to  use  this  epistle  as  an  engine  to  flatter  thee,  the  usual  design  of 
such  works :  and  therefore  I  can  neither  iedicate  it  to  thee,  nor 

1  And  wlait  other  than  practical  la  of  an7  worth!  ** He  shall  rewari  every  man  according  to  hla 
voBu:»  ifatL  xvL  S7.  **  Inannuch  aa  ye  have  vowb  It  onto  one  of  the  leaat,  ye  have  nova  It  onto 
^t"  Matt  xxT.  40.  **  Ye  ic«  Uien  how  that  by  works  a  man  is  JuatUed,  and  not  by  AOth  only:" 
Jaaes  U.  84.  **  What  doUi  Uie  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  no  Justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
^nUk  humbly  wiUa  thy  God!**  Ulcah  tI.  8.  •*  If  no  fiiith  be  Uvlng  nor  yet  avaUable  to  Jutiileatloii 
without  works,  then  works  are  necessary  to  JustiflcaUon.*'— Bsreioy. 

I  The  three  great  scourges  of  the  human  race,  whkdi  haTS  done  more  than  every  thing  elat  to 
4»inde  and  brutaOxe  man,  and  therefore  are  most  dtametrleaUy  opposed  to  the  prtodptes  and  tea6b- 
iaga  of  Blm,  who  came  to  bring  "njics  on  earth  and  ooon-wzti.  to  man." 
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crave  thy  patronage,  as  if  thereby  I  might  have  more  confidei 
to  present  it  to  the  world,  or  be  more  hopeful  of  its  success.  T*a 
Qod  alone  I  owe  what  I  have,  and  that  more  immediately  in  mat- 
ters  spiritual,  and  therefore  to  Him  alone,  and  to  the  service  of 
His  truth,  I  dedicate  whatever  work  He  brings  forth  in  me,  to 
whom  only  the  praise  and  honor  appertain,  whose  truth  needs  not 
the  patronage  of  worldly  princes,  His  arm  and  power  being  thdt 
alone  by  which  it  is  propagated,  established,  and  confirmed.  *    * 

There  is  no  king  in  the  world,  who  can  so  experimentally  testify 
of  Gbd's  providence  and  goodness  ;  neither  is  there  any,  who  rules 
80  many  free  people,  so  many  true  Christians;  which  things 
renders  thy  government  more  honorable,  thyself  more  consider- 
able, than  the  accession  of  many  nations  filled  with  slavish  and 
superstitious  souls. 

Thou  hast  tasted  of  prosperity  and  adversity ;  thou  knowesf 
what  it  is  to  be  banished  thy  native  country,  to  be  overruled,  as 
well  as  to  rule  and  sit  upon  the  throne ;  and  being  oppressed,  thou 
hast  reason  to  know  how  hateful  the  oppressor  is  to  both  Grod  and 
man  :  *  if  after  ail  these  warnings  and  advertisements,  thou  dost 
not  turn  unto  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  but  forget  Him,  who 
remembered  thoe  in  thy  distress,  and  give  up  thyself  to  foDow 
lust  and  vanity ;  surely  great  will  be.  thy  condemnation. 

Against  which  snare,  as  well  as  the  temptation  of  those  that 
may  or  do  feed  thee,  and  prompt  thee  to  evil ;  the  most  excellent 
and  prevalent  remedy  will  be,  to  apply  thyself  to  that  light  of 
Christ,  which  shinelh  in  thy  conscience,  which  neither  can  nor 
will  flatter  thee,  nor  suffer  thee  to  be  at  ease  in  thy  sins ;  but  doth 
and  will  deal  plainly  and  faithfully  with  thee,  as  those  that  are 
followers  thereof  have  also  done. 

God  Almighty,  who  hath  so  signally  hitherto  visited  thee  with 
His  love,  so  touch  and  reach  thy  heart,  ere  the  day  of  thy  visitation 
be  expired,  that  thou  may  est  effectually  turn  to  Him,  so  as  to 
improve  thy  place  and  station  for  His  name.  So  wisheth,  so 
prayeth. 

Thy  faithful  friend  and  subject, 

Robert  Barclay. 

against  titles  of  honor. 

We  affirm  positively,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  Christians  either 
to  give  or  receive  these  titles  of  honor,  as  Your  Holiness,  Your 
Majesty,  Your  Excellency,  Your  Eminency,  &c. 

1  A  iliBflar  Mntinieiit  was  cxpreaaed  by  VQllam  Plnckney,  in  the  Maryland  Honse  of  Dvlegates  In 
ITN:  **ItwttInoCdo  thua  to  talk  like  phlloaopben.  and«  as  alaTeholden,  act  like  nnrvleatinf 
tyranta;  to  te  perpctnally  Mnnontsiag  it,  with  Uherty  Ibr  our  text,  and  actual  oppression  ftH-  oar 
coBwnentary."  Bo,  alaOb  JBdward  Boshton,  In  his  tetter  to  General  Washington :  ■•  Man  la  never  so 
tmly  odioaa  as  when  he  infUots  npon  others  that  which  be  himself  aboaainates." 
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Fixst,  because  these  titles  are  no  part  of  that  obedience  which 
is  due  to  magistrates  or  superiors  ;  neither  doth  the  giving  them 
add  to  or  diminish  from  that  subjection  we  owe  to  tnem,  which 
consists  in  obeying  their  just  and  lawful  conrniands,  not  in  titles 
and  designations. 

Secondly,  we  find  not  that  in  the  Scripture  any  such  titles  are 
nsed,  either  under  the  law  or  the  gospel ;  but  that,  in  speaking  to 
kings,  princes,  or  nobles,  they  used  only  a  simple  compellation,  as, 
"O  King!*'  and  that  without  any  further  designation,  save,  per- 
haps, the  name  of  the  person,  as,  "  O  King  Agrippa,**  &c. 

Thirdly,  it  lays  a  necessity  upon  Christians  most  frequently  to 
lie ;  because  the  persons  obtaining  these  titles,  either  by  election 
or  hereditarily,  may  frequently  be  found  to  have  nothing  really  in 
them  deserving  them,  or  answering  to  them :  as  some,  to  whom  it 
is  said,  "  Your  Excellency,'*  having  nothing  of  excellency  in 
them  ;  and  who  is  called,  "  Your  Grace,"  appear  to  be  an  enemy 
to  grace  ;  and  he  who  is  called  "  Your  Honor,"  is  known  to  be 
base  and  ignoble.  I  wonder  what  law  of  man,  or  what  patent, 
ought  tO'oblige  me  to  make  a  lie,  in  calling  good  evil,  and  evil 
good.  I  wonder  what  law  of  man  can  secure  me,  in  so  doing, 
from  the  just  judgment  of  God,  that  will  make  me  count  for  every 
idle  word.  And  to  lie  is  something  more.  Surely  Christians  should 
be  ashamed  that  such  laws,  manifestly  crossing  the  law  of  Gk)d, 
should  be  among  them.  «  •  «  « 

Fourthly,  as  to  those  titles  of  "  Holiness,"  "  Eminency,"  and 
**  Excellency,"  used  among  the  Papists  to  the  pope  and  cardinals, 
&c. ;  and  "  Grace,"  *•  Lordship,"  and  "  Worship,"  used  to  the 
clergy  among  the  Protestants,  it  is  a  most  blasphemous  usurpa- 
tion. For  if  they  use  "  Holiness"  and  «•  CJrace"  because  these 
things  ought  to  be  in  a  pope  or  in  a  bishop,  how  come  they  to 
usurp  that  peculiarly  to  themselves  ?  Ought  not  holiness  and 
grace  to  be  in  ever)'  Christian  ?  And  so  every  Christian  should 
say  **  Your  Holiness,"  and  "  Your  Grace,"  one  to  another.  Next, 
how  can  they  in  reason  claim  any  more  titles  than  were  practised 
and  received  by  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians,  whose  suc- 
cessors they  pretend  they  are  ;  and  as  whose  successors  (and  no 
otherwise)  themselves,  I  judge,  will  confess  any  honor  they  seek 
is  due  to  them  ?  Now,  if  they  neither  sought,  received,  nor  ad- 
mitted such  honor  nor  titles,  how  came  these  by  them  ?  If  they, 
say  they  did,  let  them  prove  it  if  they  can :  we  find  no  such  thing 
in  the  Scripture.  The  Christians  speak  to  the  apostles  without 
anj'  such  denomination,  neither  saying,  "  If  it  please  your  Grace,'* 
**  your  Holiness,"  nor  "  your  Worship ;"  they  are  nei\ner  called 
My  Lord  Peter,  nor  My  Lord  Paul ;  nor  yet  Master  Peter,  noi 
Master  Paul ;  nor  Doctor  Peter,  nor  Doctor  Paul ;  but  singly  Peter 
and  Paul :  and  that  not  only  in  the  Scripture,  but  for  some  hun- 
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• 
dreds  of  years  afler :  so  that  this  appears  to  be  a  manifest  fruit  of 
the  apostasy.*    For  if  these  titles  arise  either  from  the  office   < 
worth  of  the  persons,  it  will  not  be  denied  but  the  apostles  (1< 
served  them  better  than  any  now  that  call  for  them.    But  the  ca^ 
is  plain ;  the  apostles  had  the  holiness,  the  excellency,  the  grace  ; 
and  because  they  were  holy,  excellent,  and  gracious,  they  neither- 
used  nor  admitted  such  titles ;  but  these  having  neither  holiness, 
excellency,  nor  grace,  will  needs  be  so  called  to  satisfy  their  ambi- 
tious and  ostentatious  mind,  which  is  a  manifest  token  of  their 
hypocrisy. 

Fifthly,  as  to  that  title  of  *'  Majesty''  usually  ascribed  to  princes^ 
we  do  not  find  it  given  to  any  such  in  the  Holy  Scripture ;  but  that 
it  is  specially  and  peculiarly  ascribed  unto  God.  We  find  in  the 
Scripture  the  proud  king  Nebuchadnezzar  assuming  this  title  to 
himself,  who  at  that  time  received  a  sufficient  reproof,  by  a  sudden 
judgment  which  came  upon  him.  Therefore,  in  all  the  compella- 
tions  used  to  princes  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  not  to  be  found, 
nor  yet  in  the  New.  Paul  was  very  civil  to  Agrippa,  yet  he  gives 
him  no  such  title.  Neither  was  this  title  used  among  Christians 
in  the  primitive  times. 


ROBERT  BOYLE.     1626—1692. 


Robert  Botlx,  the  son  of  Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork,  was  bom  at  Li^* 
more,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  January  25, 1626.  When  eight  years  of  age  be 
entered  Eton  School,  and  having  pursued  his  studies  there  with  great  success 
for  one  so  young,  he  was  sent  with  his  brother  Francis,  who  had  lately  mai^ 
lied,  to  travel  upon  the  continent  At  Geneva  he  and  his  brother  remained 
ibr  some  time,  and  pursued  tlieir  studies,  Robert  resuming  his  mathematics}  in 
which  ho  liad  been  initiated  at  Eton. 

An  anecdote,  which  explains  the  cause  of  his  first  attention  to  mathematical 
subjects,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  as  it  not  only  indicates  the 
early  development  of  bis  reasoning  powers,  but  exhibits,  in  a  striking  manner, 
a  general  and  important  fact  in  education.  When  at  Eton  School,  and  before 
he  was  ten  years  of  age,  while  recovering  from  a  severe  illness,  some  to- 
mnnces  were  put  into  his  hands  to  divert  and  amuse  him.  His  good  habits 
of  study  were  thereby  so  weakened,  that  on  his  restoration  to  health  he  found 
it  difficult  to  fix  his  utteniion  to  anyone  subject.  To  recover  his  former  habitSL 
he  resorted  to  an  expedient  certainly  remarkable  for  one  so  young.  He  ap- 
plied himself  forcibly  to  "tlie  extraction  of  tlie  square  and  cube  roots,  and  es- 
pecially those  more  lalx>riousox)erations  of  algebra*  which  so  entirely  exact  the 

I  "Th«  tittt  of  BabU  Mrrwpondi  with  tha  titt« '  Dooter  of  DiTiaity/  m  sppU«a  to  miaSrten  of 
111*  KO«p«l;  and  to  fkr  M I  ea&  sm,  tbt  iplrit  of  tho  Sarioar'a  oommand  is  Tiolatod  hj  tho  roeejitioa 
of  raoh  a  tiUo,  as  it  voold  haro  boon  hj  tholx  boiaf  ealled  BabbL  It  makot  a  distiiiotioa  amoac 
nliUttOTi^  toading  to  oiiftiidor  pridt  and  a  mum  of  tnporiority  in  tlioM  who  oliCain  it;  and  oaTj 
•ad  a  MttM  of  Inftoloritx  in  tboM  who  do  not;  and  ia  in  Its  wholo  iitirlt  and  toaden^  oontrai^  to 
tlM  *almpUoitj  that  ia  ia  Christ.*  "—Atbmi  Barnm.  Is  not  tha  samo  arsoBaat  as  strong  against 
tho  titla  of  **BoT«rtnd,"  a  word  whioh  Is  fduad  bnfe  onot  ia  tho  Soriptexosy  and  thoro  appliod  to 
Oodr  Fi.oxi.9. 
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'vrhaie  mind,  that  the  smallest  distraction  or  heedlessness  constrains  us  to  le- 
Aew  our  txxmble,  and  re-begin  the  operation."  This  had  the  desired  effect 
It  gave  also  a  permanent  direction  to  bis  talents,  and  was  the  commencement 
of  that  series  of  philosophical  investigations  and  discoveries  which  have  ren- 
deted  his  name  immortal. 

He  quitted  Geneva  in  1641|  and  spent  the  next  winter  in  Florence.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  in  this  city,  the  famous  astronomer  Galileo  died  at  a  village  in 
the  vicinity.  He  thence  visited  Rome,  Leghorn,  and  Genoa,  and  in  1644  he 
setumed  with  his  brother  to  England.  He  found  tliat  his  father,  who  had 
renK>ved  from  Ireland  to  Stalbridge,  in  Dorsetshire,  had  recently  died,  and 
that  he  himself  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  manor  at  Stalbridge,  with 
other  property.  From  this  time  to  die  end  of  his  life,  he  appears  to  have  been 
engage<l  in  study.  He  was  one  of  the  first' members  of  the  "Invisible  Col- 
lege," as  he  calls  it,  which,  after  die  Restoration,  became  the  Royal  Society. 
Iji  1654  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Oxford,  on  account  of  the  favorableness  of 
the  place  to  retirement,  smdy,  and  philosophical  intercourse.  During  his  re- 
sidence here  he  made  great  improvements  in  the  air-pump,  tliough  he  did  not 
invent  it,  as  some  have  stated. 

But  Boyle  did  not  devote  all  his  time  to  Natural  Philosophy :  he  gave  a  por- 
tion of  it  to  the  study  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the 
Scriptures  themselves.  He  also  took  an  interest  in  every  plan  for  the  circula- 
tioci  of  the  Word  of  Truth,  and  as  a  member  of  die  East  India  Company,  in 
167<),  pressed  upon  that  body  the  duty  of  promoting  Cluistianity  in  the  East. 
He  continued  up  to  the  close  of  his  life  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  phi- 
IfOeophy,  and  like  Newton  he  will  ever  be  known  as  a 

**8agacloua  reader  o(  the  work*  of  Qod, 
And  In  his  word  sngacioiw." 

He  died  on  the  30th  of  December,  (Old  Style,)  1691. 

The  wriungs  of  Boyle  are  very  voluminous,  the  greater  part  being  on  sub- 
jects-of  mechanical  philosophy;  though  he  wrote  not  a  few  on  moral  subjects.* 
Of  die  latter  are  «* Considerations  on  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  j*'  "Oc- 
casional Reflections  on  several  Subjects ;''  "  Considerations  about  die  Recon- 
ctlableness  of  Reiison  and  Religion  f'  '^The  Christian  Virtuoso,"  showing 
that  (<  by  being  addicted  to  experimental  philosophy,  a  man  is  rather  assisted 
than  indisjiosed  to  be  a  good  Christian,"  &c.  As  a  man,  it  is  said  of  him  by 
.a  biographer,  that  *'his  bene\'9lence,  both  in  action  and  sentiment,  distin- 
gui^ed  him  from  others  as  much  as  his  acquirements  and  experiments :  and 
that,  in  an  age  when  toleration  was  unknown."  He  has  been  styled  the  au- 
thor of  the  «  New  or  Experimental  Philosophy,"  but  it  should  always  be  re- 
collected that  Bacon  pointed. put  the  way.  ^The  excellent  Mr.  Boyle,"  says 
Mr.  Hughes,'  **  was  the  person  who  seems  to  have  been  designed  by  nature 
to  succeed  to  the  labors  and  inquiries  of  that  extraordinary  genius.  Lord  Bacon. 
By  innumerable  experiments,  he  in  a  great  measure  filled  up  those  plans  and 
oudines  of  science  which  his  predecessor  had  sketched  out  His  life  was 
spent  iu  the  pursuit  of  nature,  dirough  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  changes, 
and  in  the  most  rational  as  well  as  devout  adoration  of  its  divine  Audior." 
Bishop  Burnet  sums  up  a  brilliant  eulogium  oC  his  character  in  the  following 
strain: — "I  vtrill  not  amuse  you  with  a  list  of  his  a8tonis}ii:::g  knowledge,  or 
of  his  great  performances  in  this  way.    They  are  highly  valued  all  the  world 


1  HH  eomidetc  works  wero  pabllahed  in  ir44t  by  Dr.  Blrcb,  in  •  tOU.  ftibo 
t  Speotator,  No.  M4. 
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oyer,  and  his  name  is  everywhere  mentioned  with  particniar  characters  of 
respect  Few  men,  if  any,  have  been  known  to  have  made  so  great  a  com- 
pass, and  to  have  been  so  exact  in  all  parts  of  it,  as  Boyle." 

THE   STUDY   OF   NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY   FAVORABLB   TO   RBLIGION. 

The  first  advantage  that  our  experimental  philosopher,  as  such, 
hath  towards  being  a  Christian,  is,  that  his  course  of  studies  con- 
duceth  much  to  settle  in  his  mind  a  firm  belief  of  the  existence, 
and  divers  of  the  chief  attributes,  of  Grod ;  which  belief  is,  in  the 
order  of  things,  the  first  principle  of  that  natural  religion  which 
itself  is  pre-required  to  revealed  religion  in  general,  and  conse- 
quently to  that  in  particular  which  is  embraced  by  Christians. 

That  the  consideration  of  the  vastness,  beauty,  and  regular  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  excellent  structure  of  animals 
and  plants,  besides  a  multitude  of  other  phenomena  of  nature,  and 
the  subserviency  of  most  of  these  to  man,  may  justly  induce  him, 
as  a  rational  creature,  to  conclude  that  this  vast,  beautiful,  orderly, 
and  (in  a  word)  many  ways  admirable  system  of  things,  that  we 
call  the  world,  was  framed  by  an  author  supremely  powerful,  wise, 
and  good,  can  scarce  be  denied  by  an  intelligent  and  unprejudiced 
considerer.  And  this  is  strongly  confirmed  by  experience,  which 
witnesseth,  that  in  almost  all  ages  and  countries  the  generality  of 
philosophers  and  contemplative  men  were  persuaded  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Deity,  by  the  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe,  whose  fabric  and  conduct,  they  rationally  concluded, 
could  not  be  deservedly  ascribed  either  to  blind  chance,  or  to  any 
other  cause  than  a  divine  Being. 

The  works  of  God  are  so  worthy  of  their  author,  that,  besides 
the  impresses  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness  that  are  left,  as  it  were, 
upon  their  surfaces,  there  are  a  great  many'Vnore  curious  and  ex- 
cellent tokens  and  effects  of  divine  artifice  in  the  hidden  and  in 
nermost  recesses  of  them  ;  and  these  are  not  to  be  discovered  by 
the  perfunctory  looks  of  oscitant  and  unskilful  beholders ;  but  re- 
quire, as  well  as  deserve,  the  most  attentive  and  prying  inspection 
of  inquisitive  and  well-instructed  considerers.  And  sometimes  in 
one  creature  there  may  be  I  know  not  how  many  admirable  things, 
that  escape  a  vulgar  eye,  and  yet  may  be  clearly  discerned  by  that 
of  a  true  naturalist,  who  brings  with  him,  besides  a  more  than 
common  curiosity  and  attention,  a  competent  knowledge  of  ana 
tomy,  optics,  cosmography,  mechanics,  and  chemistry.  But  treat 
*  ing  elsewhere  purposely  of  this  subject,  it  may  here  suffice  to  say, 
that  God  has  couched  so  many  things  in  his  visible  works,  that 
the  clearer  light  a  man  has,  the  more  he  may  discover  of  their 
unobvious  exquisiteness,  and  the  more  clearly  and  distinctly  he 
may  discern  those  qualities  that  lie  more  obvious.  And  the  more 
wonderful  things  he  discovers  in  the  works  of  nature,  the  more 
auxiliary  proofs  he  meets  with  to  establish  and  enforce  the  aiga 
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ment,  drawn  from  the  universe  and  its  parts,  to  evince  that  there 
is  a  Qod  ;  which  is  a  proposition  of  that  vast  weight  and  import- 
since,  that  it  ought  to  endear  every  thing  to  us  that  is  able  to  con- 
firm it,  and  afibrd  us  new  motives  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the 
divine  Author  of  things. 

To  be  told  that  an  eye  is  the  organ  of  si^ht,  and  that  this  is  per- 
formed by  that  faculty  of  the  mind  which,  from  its  function,  is 
called  Ttsive,  will  give  a  man  but  a  sorry  account  of  the  instru- 
ments and  manner  of  vision  itself,  or  of  the  knowledge  of  that 
Opificer  who,  as  the  Scripture  speaks,  **  formed  the  eye."  And 
he  that  can  take  up  with  this  easy  theory  of  vision,  will  not  think 
it  necessary  to  take  the  pains  to  dissect  the  eyes  of  animals,  nor 
study  the  books  of  mathematicians,  to  understand  vision ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, will  have  but  mean  thoughts  of  the  contrivance  of  the 
oi^n,  and  the  skill  of  the  artificer,  in  comparison  of  the  ideas  that 
will  be  suggested  of  both  of  them  to  him  that,  being  profoundly 
skilled  in  anatomy  and  optics,  by  their  help  takes  asunder  the 
several  coats,  humors,  and  muscles,  of  which  that  exquisite  diop 
trical  instrument  consists ;  and  having  separately  considered  the 
figure,  size,  consistence,  texture,  diaphaneity  or  opacity,  situation, 
and  connection  of  each  of  them,  and  their  coaptation  in  the  whole 
eye,  shall  discover,  by  the  help  of  the  laws  of  optics,  how  admi- 
rably this  little  organ  is  fitted  to  receive  the  incident  beams  of 
light,  and  dispose  them  in  the  best  manner  possible  for  completing 
the  lively  representation  of  the  almost  infinitely  various  objects 

of  sight. 

•  ••••• 

It  is  not  by  a  slight  survey,  but  by  a  diligent  and  skilful  scru- 
tiny of  the  works  of  Qod,  that  a  man  must  be,  by  a  rational  and 
afiective  conviction,  engaged  to  acknowledge  with  the  prophet, 
that  the  Author  of  nature  is  '*  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent 
in  working." 

DISCRIMnfATION  NECESSARY   IN   READING   THE   SCRIPTURES. 

We  should  carefully  distinguish  betwixt  what  the  Scripture 
itself  says,  and  what  is  only  said  in  the  Scripture.  For  we  must 
not  look  upon  the  Bible  as  an  oration  of  Grod  to  men,  or  as  a  body 
of  laws,  like  our  English  statute-book,  wherein  it  is  the  legislator 
that  all  the  way  speaks  to  the  people  ;  but  as  a  collection  of  com- 
posures of  very  di fieri ng  sorts,  and  written  at  very  distant  times ; 
and  of  such  composures,  that  though  the  holy  men  of  Gbd  (as  St. 
Peter  calls  them)  were  acted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  both  excited 
and  assisted  them  in  penning  the  Scripture,  yet  there  are  many 
others,  besides  the  Author  and  the  penmen,  introduced  speaking 
there.  For  besides  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings, 
Chronicles,  the  four  Evangelists,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
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Other  parts  of  Scripture  that  are  evidently  historical,  and  wont  to 
be  so  called,  there  are,  in  the  other  books,  nmny  passages  that  de- 
serve the  same  name,  and  many  others  wherein,  though  they  be 
not  mere  narratives  of  things  done,  many  sayings  and  expressions 
are  recorded  that  either  belong  not  to  the  Author  of  the  Scripture, 
or  must  be  looked  upon  as  such  wherein  his  secretaries  personate 
others.     So  that,  in  a  considerable  part  of  the  Scripture,  not  only 
prophets,  and  kings,  and  priests  being  introduced  speaking,  but 
soldiers,  shepherds,  and  women,  and  such  other  sorts  of  persons, 
from  whom  witty  or  eloquent  things  are  not  (especially  when  they 
speak  ex  tempore)  to  be  expected,  it  would  be  very  injurious  to 
impute  to  the  Scripture  any  want  of  eloquence,  that  may -be  noted 
in  the  expressions  of  others  than  its  Author.     For  though,  not 
only  in  romances,  but  in  many  of  those  that  pass  for  true  histories, 
the  supposed  speakers  may  be  observed  to  talk  as  well  as  the  his- 
torian, yet  that  is  but  either  because  the  men  so  introduced  were 
ambassadors,  orators,  generals,  or  other  eminent  men  for  parts  as 
well  as  employments ;  or  because .  the  historian  does,  as  it  often 
happens,  give  himself  the  liberty  to  make  speeches  for  them,  and 
does  not  set  down  indeed  what  they  said,  but  what  he  thought  fit 
that  such  persons  on  such  occasions  should  have  said.     Whereas 
the  penmen  of  the  Scripture,  as  one  of  them  truly  professes,  hav- 
ing not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables  in  what  they  have  writ- 
ten, have  faithfully  set  down  the  sayings,  as  well  as  actions,  they 
recc.-xl,  without  making  them  raiheiiKCongruous  to  the  conditions 
of  the  speakers  than  to  the  laws  of  truth. 


rt?T 


RICHARD  BAXTER.    1616—1691.    a^.-6  ^i. 

Few  writers  in  the  English  lan^iage  have  obtained  a  wi4er  fame  than  the 
cclebmied  non-€onformist*  divine,  Richard  Baxter.  He  was  torn  at  Rowdon, 
a  sinall  village  in  Shropsliire,  on  the  12th  of  November,  1C15.  Being  seri- 
ously impressed  at  an  early  age,  it  was  his  great  desire  to  enter  one  of  the 
universities,  and  stiuly  for  the  ministry.  But  want  of  means  prevented  the 
former,  though  he  was  enabled  to  reach  the  ultimate  object  of  bis  wishes,  by 
suulyiiig  witli  a  clergyman,  Mr.  Francis  Garbett,  who  ccnducted  him  through 
a  course  of  theology,  and  gave  him  much  valuable  assistance  in  his  general 
rending.  In  1G3S  he  received  ordination  in  the  Church. of  England,  having 
at  that  tmie  no  s-Tuples  on  the  score  of  subscription.  In  1640  he  was  invited 
to  prench  to  a  cr)ngregation  at  Kidderminster,  which  invitation  he  accepter], 
and  there  labored  many  years  witli  signal  success.  When  the  civil  war  broke, 
out,  he  sided  with  tiic  parliament,  and  of  courso  after  tlie  Restoration  he  had 

t  In  the  yefkf  1663,  two  years  .ifter  the  ReatoraUon  of  Charles  11.,  a  law  was  passed,  cfiUed  the  Act 
of  VuUbriulty,  which  enjoined  upon  every  bcnelloed  person,  not  only  to  use  the  Prayer-bookf  bat  to 
declare  his  assent  and  consent  to  every  part  of  it,  with  many  other  very  severe  restrictions.  It  had 
the  eilbct  of  banishboir  at  once  two  thoaaand  divines  nrom  the  pale  of  the  Enf  Ush  diurch,  who  in 
OAltat  •*  Non<onlbrml8ts ;"  or  Uiis  niunber  waji  Baxter. 
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liis  share  of  the  suffenngs  that  attended  all  the  non-conibrmist  divines.  On 
the  accession  of  James  II.,  1685,  he  was  arrested  by  a  warreint  irora  that  most 
infamous  of  men,  lord  chief  justice  Jef&ies,  for  some  passages  in  his  "  Com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament,"  supposed  hostile  to  Episcopacy,  and  was 
tried  fcr  sedition.  The  brutal  irsolence  and  tyranny  of  Jeflries  on  this  trial 
bare  signalized  it  as  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  proceedings  on  legal  rix»)rd. 
He  acted  the  part  of  prosecutor  as  well  as  judge,  insulting  his  counsel  ip  the 
coBxsest  manner,  refusing  to  hear  his  wimesses,  and  saying  he  was  "  sorry  that 
the  Act  of  Indemnity  disabled  him  from  hanging  him."  He  wtu  fined  five 
hundred  marks,  and  sentenced  to  prison  till  it  was  paid.  He  was  confined  in 
prison  nearly  eighteen  months,  when  he  was  pardoned  and  the  fine  remitted. 
Tlie  solitiide  of  his  prison  was  enlivened  on  this,  as  on  former  occasions,  by 
the  afiieotionate  attentions  of  his  wife ;  for  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  marry 
one  who  cheerfully  submitted  to,  and  shared  all  his  sofierings  on  the  score  of 
conscience.  He  lived  to  see  that  favorable  change  in  ref^ence  to  religious 
toleration  which  commenced  at  tlie  Revolution  of  1C88,  and  died  on  the  8*^ 
of  December,  XG91. 

Baxter  was  a  most  ^roluminoas  writer,  above  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
treatises  of  his  being  enumerated.  Two  of  them,  the  <*  Saint^s  Everlasting 
Rest,"  and  the  *<Call  to  the  Unconverted,*'  have  been  extremely  popular,  and 
met  with  a  circulation  which  few  other  books  have  attained.  The  learned 
and  unlearned  have  alike  united  to  extol  them,  for  they  are  admirably  adapted 
K>  persons  of  every  class  and  rank  in  life.  The  reason  is,  they  are  addressed 
to  the  heart  and  to  the  conscience,  which  are  common  to  all ;  that  they  ap- 
pertain to  that  purity  of  heart  and  life  which  are  indispensable  to  the  happi- 
ness of  all ;  and  that  they  treat  of  those  eternal  things  in  which  the  king  and 
the  peasant,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  have  an  equal  interest' 

Baxter  left  behind  him  a  « Narrative  of  the  most  Memorable  Passages  of 
bis  Life  ami  Times,"  which  was  published  in  a  folio  volume  ai\er  his  death. 
It  is  here  we  find  that  review  of  his  religious  opinions,  written  in  die  latter 
part  of  his  life,  which  G>leridge'  speaks  of  as  one  of  the  most  remarkablo 
pieces  of  writing  tliat  have  come  down  to  us.  It  was  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
fiivorite  books.    The  following  are  some  extracts  from  it : — 

EXPERIENCE   OF    HUMAN   CHARACTER. 

I  now  see  more  good  and  more  evil  in  all  men  than  heretofore 
I  did.  I  see  that  good  men  are  not  so  good  as  I  once  thought  they 
were,  but  have  more  imperfections ;  and  that  nearer  approach  and 
fuller  trial  doth  make  the  best  appear  more  weak  and  faulty  than 
their  admirers  at  a  distance  think.  And  I  find  that  few  are  so 
bad  as  either  malicious  enemies  or  censorious  separating  profes- 
sors do  imagine.  In  some,  indeed,  I  find  that  human  nature  is 
corrupted  into  a  greater  likeness  to  devils  than  I  once  thougfht  any 
on  earth  had  been.  But  even  in  the  wicked,  usually  there  ib 
more  for  grace  to  make  advantage  of,  and  more  to  testify  for  God 
and  holiness,  than  I  once  believed  there  had  been. 

I  Jess  admire  gifts  of  utterance,  and  bare  profession  of  rel'gion, 


1  Dr.  Inae  Borrow  hM  laid,  tint «  Us  prMllcAl  writlnga  were  never  mended,  and  ble  controver»l«l 
ffflift^w  ooDftiled.**  *  Blogrei^Ua  LtterarlK. 
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than  I  once  did ;  and  have  much  more  charity  (or  many  who,  by 
the  want  of  gifts,  do  make  an  obscurer  profession  than  they.  I 
once  thought  that  almost  all  that  could  pray  movingly  and  fluently, 
and  talk  well  of  religion,  had  been  saints.  But  experience  hath 
opened  to  me  what  odious  crimes  may  consist  with  high  profes- 
sion ;  and  I  have  met  with  divers  obscure  persons,  not  noted  for 
any  extraordinary  profession,  or  forwardness  in  religion,  but  only 
to  live  a  quiet  blameless  life,  whom  I  have  after  found  to  have 
long  lived,  as  far  as  I  could  discern,  a  truly  godly  and  sanctified 
life ;  only,  their  prayers  and  duties  were  by  accident  kept  secret 
from  other  men's  observation.  Yet  he  that  upon  this  pretence 
would  confound  the  godly  and  the  ungodly,  may  as  well  go  about 
to  lay  heaven  and  hell  together. 

DESIRE    OF    APPROBATION. 

I  am  much  less  regardful  of  the  approbation  of  man,  and  set 
much  lighter  by  contempt  or  applause,  than  I  did  long  ago.  I 
am  oft  suspicious  that  this  is  not  only  from  the  increase  of  self- 
denial  and  humility,  but  partly  from  my  being  glutted  and  sur- 
feited with  human  applause :  and  all  worldly  things  appear  most 
vain  and  unsatisfactory,  when  we  have  tried  them  most.  But 
though  I  feel  that  this  hath  some  hand  in  the  effect,  yet,  as  far  as 
I  can  perceive,  the  knowledge  of  man's  nothingness,  and  God's 
transcendent  greatness,  with  whom  it  is  that  I  have  most  to  do, 
and  the  sense  of  the  brevity  of  human  things,  and  the  nearness  of 
eternity,  are  the  principal  causes  of  this  effect ;  which  some  have 
imputed  to  self-conceitedness  and  morcsity. 

CHARACTER   OF   SIR  MATTHEW   HALE. 

He  was  a  man  of  no  quick  utterance,  but  spake  with  great  rea- 
son. He  was  most  precisely  just ;  insomuch  that,  I  believe,  he 
would  have  lost  all  he  had  in  the  world  rather  than  do  an  unjust 
act :  patient  in  hearing  the  most  tedious  speech  which  any  man 
had  to  make  for  himself:  the  pillar  of  justice,  the  refuge  of  the 
subject  who  feared  oppression,  and  one  of  the  greatest  honors  of 
his  majesty's  government ;  for,  with  some  other  upright  judges, 
he  upheld  the  honor  of  the  English  nation,  that  it  fell  not  into  the 
reproach  of  arbitrariness,  cruelty,  and  utter  confusion.  Every 
man  that  had  a  just  cause,  was  ahnost  past  fear  if  he  could  but 
bring  it  to  the  court  or  assize  where  he  was  judge  ;  for  the  other 
judges  seldom  contradicted  him. 

He  was  the  (rreat  instrument  for  rebuilding  London  ;  for  when 
au  act  was  made  for  deciding  all  controversies  that  hindered  it,  h6 
was  the  constant  judge,  who  for  nothing  followed  the  work,  and, 
by  his  prudence  and  justice,  removed  a  multitude  of  great  im- 
pediments. 
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His  great  advantage  for  innocency  was,  that  he  was  no  lover 
of  riches  or  of  grandeur.     His  garb  was  too  plain ;  he  studiously 
avoided  all  unnecessary  familiarity  with  great  persons,  and  all 
that  manner  of  living  which  signiiiefh  wealth  and  greatness.     He 
kept  no  greater  a  family  than  myself.     I  lived  in  a  small  house, 
which,  for  a  pleasant  back  opening,  he  had  a  mind  to ;  but  caused 
8  stranger,  that  he  might  not  be  suspected  to  be  the  man,  to  know 
of  me  whether  I  were  willing  to  part  with  it,  before  he  would 
meddle  with  it.     In  that  house  he  lived  contentedly,  without  any 
pomp,  and  without  costly  or  troublesome  retinue  or  visitors ;  but 
not  -without  charity  to  the  poor.     He  continued  the  study  of  phy- 
sics and  mathematics  still,  as  his  great  delight.     He  hath  himself 
wriitten  four  volumes  in  folio,  three  of  which  I  have  read,  against 
atheism,  Sadduceeism,  and  infidelity,  to  prove  first  the  Deity,  and 
then  the  immortality  of  man's  soul,  and  then  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity and  the  Holy  Scripture,  answering  the  infidel's  objections 
against  Scripture.     It  is  strong  and  masculine,  "Only  too  tedious 
for  impatient  readers.     He  said  he  wrote  it  only  at  vacant  hours 
in  his  circuits,  to  regulate  his  meditations,  finding,  that  while  he 
wrote  down  what  he  thought  on,  his  thoughts  were  the  easier  kept 
close  to  work,  and  kept  in  a  method.     But  I  could  not  persuade 
him  to  publish  them. 

The  conference  which  I  had  frequently  with  him,  mostly  about 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  other  philosophical  and  foundation 
'points,  was  so  edifying,  that  his  very  questions  and  objections  did 
help  me  to  more  light  than  other  men's  solutions.  Those  who 
take  none  for  rehgious  who  frequent  not  private  meetings,  &c., 
took  him  for  an  excellently  righteous  moral  man ;  but  I,  who  heard 
and  read  his  serious  expressions  of  the  concernments  of  eternity, 
and  saw  his  love  to  all  good  men,  and  the  blamelessness  of  his 
life,  thought  better  of  his  piety  than  my  own.  When  the  people 
crowded  in  and  out  of  my  house  to  hear,  he  openly  showed  me 
so  great  respect  before  them  at  the  door,  and  never  spake  a  word 
against  it,  as  was  no  small  encouragement  to  the  common  people 
to  go  on ;  though  the  other  sort  muttered,  that  a  judge  should 
seem  so  far  to  countenance  that  which  they  took  to  be  against  the 
law.  He  was  a  great  lamenter  of  the  extremities  of  the  timey, 
and  of  the  violence  and  foolishness  of  the  predominant  clergy, 
and  a  great  desirer  of  such  abatements  as  might  restore  us  all  to 
serviceableness  and  unity.  He  had  got  but  a  very  small  estate, 
though  he  had  long  the  greatest  practice,  because  he  would  take 
but  little  money,  and  undertake  no  more«business  than  he  could 
well  despatch.  He  often  offered  to  the  lord  chancellor  to  resig  n 
his  place,  when  he  was  blamed  for  doing  that  which  he  supposeil 
was  justice. 
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THEOLOGICAL   CONTROVERSIES. 

My  mind  being  these  many  years  immersed  in  studies  of  this 
nature,  and  having  also  long  wearied  myself  in  searching  what 
fathers  and  schoolmen  have  said  of  such  things  before  us,  and  my 
^nius  abhorring  confusion  and  equi  vocals,  I  came,  by  many  years* 
longer  study,  to  foresee  that  most  of  the  doctrinal  controversies 
among  Protestants  are  far  more  about  equivocal  words  than  matter; 
and  it  wounded  my  soul  to  perceive  what  work,  both  tyrannical 
and  unskilful,  disputing  clergymen  had  made  these  thirteen  hun- 
dred years  in  the  world !  Experience,  since  the  year  1643>»  till  this 
year,  1675,  hath  loudly  called  me  to  repent  of  my  own  prejudices, 
sidings,  and  censurings  of  causes  and  persons  not  understood,  and 
of  all  the  miscarriages  of  my  ministry  and  life  which  have  been 
thereby  caused ;  and  ,to  make  it  my  chief  work  to  call  men  that 
are  .within  my  hearing  to  more  peaceable  thoughts,  afiections,  and 
practices.     And  my  endeavors  have  not  been  in  vain,  in  that  the 
ministers  of  the  county  where  I  lived,  were  very  many  of  such  a 
peaceable  temper ;  and  a  great  number  more  through  the  land,  by 
Grod's  grace  (rather  than  any  endeavors  of  mine)  are  so  minded. 
But  the  sons  of  the  cowl  were  exasperated  the  more  against  me, 
and  accounted  him  to  be  against  every  man  that  called  all  men  to 
love  and  peace,  and  was  for  no  man  as  in  a  contrary  way. 


JOHN  TILLOTSON.     1630—1604.     fiJt^      ^^' 

JoHir  TiLLOTSoir,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  in  Sdwerby,  in  York- 
shire, in  1630.  His  father  wbb  a  strict  Puritan,  and  carefully  instilled  bis  own 
principles  into  the  mind  of  his  son,  and  in  1647  sent  him  to  Cambridge  Id  be 
under  the  tuition  of  David  Clarkson,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  divine.  AAer 
leaving  college  he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Edmund  Prideux,  the  attor- 
ney-general of  CromwelL  In  1661,  one  year  after  the  accession  of  X}hariei 
IL,  he  complied  with  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  consequently  soon  received 
a  curacy  in  the  Established  Church ;  after  which  he  rose  successively,  through 
the  many  gradations,  till  in  1690  he  was  elevated  to  the  see  of  Canterboxy. 
He  lived  to  ei^'oy  his  new  honors  but  four  years,  dying  in  1694. 

The  sermons  of  Tillotsonare  his  principal  compositions,  and  so  very  popular 
was  he,  in  his  day,  as  a  preacher,  that  a  bookseller  gave  to  his  widow  two 
thousand  five  hundred  guineas  fSinr  the  copyright  They  were  proposed  to 
divines  as  **  models  of  correct  and  elegant  composition,"  but  they  will  not 
quite  bear  such  eulogy.  Perspicuity,  smoothness,  and  verbal  purity  belong  to 
them,  but  they  do  not  possess  much  richness  or  vigor  of  thought  Still,  how- 
ever, his  writings  may  be  read  with  great  pleasure  as  well  as  profit* 

i  "The  Mnnon*  ofTUIotaon  were,  fbr  balf  a  oeotnry,  nore  md  tfaua  any  In  oor  latvnate :  thqr 
are  now  bongM  almost  aa  waate  impcr,  and  hardly  read  at  all."— Aicm. 

"  Simplicity  la  tbe  ffreat  beauty  of  TiUotaon'a  manner,  nia  atyle  la  alwaya  pure,  Indeed,  and  pet^ 
tpiciwaa,  but  oarelen  axid  remlM;  too  often  fbeble  and  languid;  with  little  beauty  la  tbe  coiutn»- 
tlon  of  kla  ■cntencie»i  which  are  Cceiiuenaj  anflteed  to  draff  unkaxnoaloaaly;  ■fMnwi  aayaitanit 
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FAL8S   AND   TRIHB   PLBA8UEX. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  in  reason  and  experience,  than  that 

every  inordinate  appetite  and  affection  is  a  punishment  to  itself; 

and  is  perpetually  crossing  its  own  pleasure,  and  defeating  its 

own  satisfaction,  by  overshooting  the  mark  it  aims  at.     For  in« 

stance,  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  instead  of  delighting 

and  satisfying  nature,  doth  but  load  and  clog  it ;  and  instead  of 

quenching  a  natural  thirst,  which  it  is  extremely  pleasant  to  do, 

creates  an  unnatural  one,  which  is  troublesome  and  endless.   The 

pleasure  of  revenge,  as  soon  as  it  is  executed,  turns  into  grief  and 

P^^y>  g^ilt  and  remorse,  and  a  thousand  melancholy  wishes  that 

we  had  restrained  ourselves  from  so  unreasonable  an  act.     And 

the  same  is  as  evident  in  other  sensual  excesses,  not  so  fit  to  be 

described.     We  may  trust  Epicurus,  for  this,  that  there  can  be 

no  true  pleasure  without  temperance  in  the  use  of  pleasure.    And 

God  and  reason  hath  set  us  no  other  bounds  concerning  the  um 

of  sensual  pleasures,  but  that  we  take  care  not  to  be  injurious  to 

ourselves,  or  others,  in  the  kind  or  degree  of  Uiem.     And  it  is 

very  visible,  that  all  sensual  excess  is  naturally  attended  with  a 

double  inconvenience :  as  it  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  nature,  it 

begets  bodily  pains  and  diseases :  as  it  transgresseth  the  rules  of 

reason  and  religion,  it  breeds  guilt  and  remorse  in  the  mind.   And 

these  are, beyond  comparison,  the  two  greatest  evils  in  this  world; 

a  diseased  body,  and  a  discontented  mind ;  and  in  this  I  am  sure 

1  speak  to  the  inward  feeling  and  experience  of  men ;  and  say 

nothing  but  what  every  vicious  man  finds,  and  hath  a  more  hvely 

Bense  of,  than  is  to  be  expressed  by  words. 

When  all  is  done,  there  is  no  pleasure  comparable  to  that  of 
innocency,  and  freedom  from  the  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience; 
this  is  a  pure  and  spiritual  pleasure,  much  above  ^ny  sensual 
deii|^ht.  And  yet  among  all  tne  dehghts  of  sense,  that  of  health 
(which  is  the  natural  consequent  of  a  sober,  and  chaste,  and  regru- 
«a  life^  is  a  sensual  pleasure  far  beyond  that  of  any  vice.  For  it 
is  the  life  of  life,  and  that  which  gives  a  grateful  relish  to  all  our 
<AheT  enjoyments.  It  is  not  indeed  so  violent  and  transporting  a 
pleasure,  but  it  is  pure,  and  even,  and  lasting,  and  hath  no  guilt 
or  regret,  no  sorrow  and  trouble  in  it,  or  after  it :  which  is  a  worm 
tbat  mfallibly  breeds  in  all  vicious  and  unlawful  pleasures,  and 
Qiakes  them  to  be  bitterness  in  the  end. 

■TIDENCB   OV   ▲  CREATOR  IN  THE   STRUCTURE   OF   THE    WORLD. 

How  often  might  a  man,  after  he  had  jumbled  a  set  of  letters  in 
^bog,  fling  them  out  upon  the  ground  before  they  would  fall  mto 

tomnu  itreiieth  or  sobUiottT.  But  notwiUutamUat  ttwM  detects,  niCh  »  eonatmniTelii  of  pl«ty 
ud  lood  aaoie  runt  tlurongh  hla  workt,  aneli  an  ettmcat  and  Mrtons  nMaer,  tad  m  wmk  vmtnl 
Mnctton  conreyed  In  a  style  to  pare,  nataral,  and  nnalftfted,  aa  wffl  jnaCly  cowaaead  Mm  to  kiffli 
nptLT—Blak't  LteUm  om  JUcferic  «mI  JTf Om  LHtfm,  Leet  Sis. 

y  y9 
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an  exact  poem,  yea,  or  so  rauch  as  make  a  good  discourse  in  prose ! 
And  may  not  a  little  book  be  as  easily  made  by  chance,  as  this 
great  y<^ume  of  the  world !    How  long  might  a  man  be  in  sprink- 
Eng  ccdors  upon  a  canvas  with  a  careless  hand,  before  they  could 
happen  to  msdte  the  exact  picture  of  a  man  ?  And  is  a  man  easier 
made  by  chance  than  this  picture?     How  long  might  twenty 
thousand  blind  men,  which  should  be  sent  out  from  the  seveml 
remote  patts  of  England,  wander  up  and  down  before  they  would 
all  meet  upon  Salisbury  Plains,  and  fall  into  rank  and  file  in  the 
exact  order  of  an  army?    And  yet  this  is  much  more  easy  to  be 
imagined,  than  how  the  innumerable  blind  parts  of  matter  should 
rendezvous  themselves  into  a  world. 

EDUCATION.* 

Such  ways  of  education  as  are  prudently  fitted  to  the  particular 
disposition  of  children,  are  like  wind  and  tide  together,  which  will 
make  the  work  go  on  amain :  but  those  ways  which  are  applied 
cioBS  to  nature  are  like  wind  against  tide,  which  will  make  a  stir 
and  conflict,  but  a  very  slow  progress. 

The  principles  of  religion  and  virtue  must  be  instilled  and 
dmpped  into  them  by  such  degrees,  and  in  such  a  measure,  as 
they  are  capable  of  receiving  them:  for  children  are  narrow- 
mouthed  vessels,  and  a  great  deal  cannot  be  poured  into  them  at 
once. 

Young  .years  are  tender,  and  easily  wrought  upon,  apt  to  be 
moulded  into  any  fashion :  they  are  like  moist  and  soft  clay,  which 
is  pliable  to  any  form ;  but  soon  grows  hard,  and  then  nothing  is 
to  be  made  of  it. 

.  Great  severities  do  often  work  an  eflect  'juite  contrary  to  that 
which  was  intended ;  and  many  times  those  who  were  bred  up  in 
a  very  severe  school,  hate  learning  ever  after  for  the  sake  of  the 
cruelty  that  was  used  to  force  it  upon  them.  So,  likewise,  an  en- 
deavor to  brin^  children  to  piety  and  goodness  by  unreasonable 
strictness  and  ngor,  docs  often  beget  in  them  a  lasting  disgust  and 
prejudice  against  religion,  and  teacheth  them  to  hate  virtue,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  teach  them  to  know  it. 

FORMATION   OF   A   YOUTHFUL   MIND. 

Men  glory  in  raising  great  and  magnificent  structures,  and  find 
a  secret  pleasure  to  see  sets  of  their  own  planting  grow  up  and 

I  **  AiMl  bow  many  exftiRplea  are  now  pmented  to  onr  neiaory,  of  yoanf  peraons  the  moal 
MUtouity  9«d  oxpenalTely  bo-iclioolnAsiered,  be^utered,  be-lectared,  any  tains  but  ssvcaxbd; 
who  liave  recetred  arms  and  amrauniUon,  Inatead  of  ftklll,  strrngtb,  and  courage ;  'varalahed  rattev 
Chaa  poSabed ;  pcvflooalj  over^lvlUied,  tuid  most  pitiably  uncultivated  I  And  an  ttwn  inattentloa 
ta  tbo  wutKbod  dktated  by  nature  beracl^— to  tbe  Bimple  truth,  thar,  aa  the  Ibrms  in  all  organtird 
♦Kiataaat,  ao  mMt  all  tme  and  Uvinf  linowlcdge  proceed  raox  irxmiir ;  that  it  may  be  trained,  tn|t- 
ported,  fed,  ezdlad .  but  can  never  be  Inf uaed  or  ImpreMed."—  Coteriigtt  *•  /Mra^**  U.  n«. 
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flouTislL ;  but  it  i3  a  greater  and  more  glorious  work  to  btiild  up  a 
man ;  to  see  a  youth  of  our  own  planting,  from  the  small  heginnings 
and  advantages  we  have  given  him,  to  grow  up  into  a  considem- 
bie  fortune,  to  take  root  in  the  world,  and  to  shoot  up  into  such  a 
height,  and  spread  his  branches  so  wide,  that  we  who  first  planted 
him  may  ourselves  find  comfort  and  shelter  under  his  shadow. 

WORLDLY   INFLUENCXS. 

How  easily  are  men  checked  and  diverted  from  a  good  cause 
by  the  temptations  and  advantages  of  this  world !  How  many  are 
cold  in  their  zeal  for  religion,  by  the  favor  and  friendship  of  the 
world !  and  as  their  gooo^  and  estates  have  grown  greater,  t^ieir 
deTotion  hath  grown  less.  How  apt  are  they  to  be  terrified  at  the 
apprehension  of  danger  and  sufierings,  and  by  their  fearful  imagi- 
nations to  make  them  greater  than  they  are,  and  with  the  people 
of  Israel  to  be  disheartened  from  all  future  attempts  of  entering 
into  the  land  of  promise,  because  it  is  full  of  giants  and  the  sons 
of  Anak  !  How  easily  was  Peter  frightened  into  the  denial  of  his 
Master !  And  when  our  Saviour  was  apprehended,  how  did  his 
disciples  forsake  him  and  fly  from  him !  and  though  they  were 
constant  aAerwards  to  the  death,  yet  it  was  a  great  while  before 
they  were  perfectly  armed  and  steeled  against  the  fear  of  sufifering. 


HENBY  VAUGHAN.     1621—1695.        ."-     -^ /  ^ 

Hkhbt  VAVOBAir,  the  ^  Siluxest,*'  as  he  called  himself^  flrom  that  part  of 
Wales  whose  inliabitants  were  the  ancient  SUweSf  was  horn  on  the  banks  of 
the  Usk,  in  Brecknockshire,  in  1621,  and  in  1C38,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
entered  Oxford*  He  'was  designed  for  tlie  profession  of  the  law,  but  retiring 
lo  his  home  at  the  commencement  of  the  eivil  wars,  he  became  eminent  in 
the  practice  of  physic,  and  was  esteemed  by  scholars,  says  Wood,  "■  an  inge 
nious  person,  but  proud  and  humorous."     He  died  in  1695. 

Vanghan's  first  publication  was  entitled  «  Olor  Iscanus,!  a  Collection  of  some 
Select  Poems  and  Translations/*  In  his  latter  days  he  became  very  serious, 
liaviug  roet  with  the  works  <*  of  that  blessed  man,  Mr.  George  Herbert"  He 
then  published  his  «  Silex  ScintiUans,'  or  Saored  Poems  and  PriVa;te  Emula- 
tions." Of  the  poems  of  this  author,  Mr.  Campbell  speaks  rather  too  severely, 
when  he  calls  them  the  production  of  "one  of  the  harshest  even  of  the  infe- 
rior  order  of  tlie  school  of  conceit."  True,  he  is  very  oflen  dull  and  obscuie, 
and  ^ends  his  strength  on  frigid  and  bombastic  conceits ;  but  occasionally, 
and  especially  in  his  sacred  poems,  ho  exhibits  considerable  originality  ami 
picturesque  grace,  and  breatlies  fortli  a  high  strain  of  morality  and  piety.  Hib 
best  piece,  I  think,  is  the  following  upon 


1  Tbatb,  "TbelsCAO  Bwttn,'*  tte UieOm  "bcapqa**  beinf  ftmaed  from Zaca,  the  I«thk  aune  of 

fciifltiwtterlrerUsk. 
t «  The  flpark-emltlinff  FUnt"    Read,  aa  arUcIe  on  VaoKban'a  poetry  In  the  BetroipeGt.Te  Berlew , 

tLOL 
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EARLY    RISING   AND   PRAYER. 

Whon  first  thy  eyes  unveil,  give  thy  soul  leave 

To  do  the  like ;  our  bodies  but  forerun 
The  spirit's  duty :  true  hearts  spread  and  heave 

Unto  their  €rod,  as  flowers  do  to  the  sun : 
Give  him  thy  first  thoughts  then,  so  i(halt  thou  keep 
Him  company  all  day,  and  in  him  sleep. 

Yet  never  sleep  the  sun  up ;  prayer  should 
Dawn  >fith  the  day:  there  are  set  awful  hours 

'T wixt  heaven  and  us ;  the  manna  was  not  good 
Afler  sun-rising ;  far  day  sullies  flowers : 

Rise  to  prevent  the  sun;  sleep  doth  sins  glut, 

And  heaven's  gate  opens  when  the'world^s  is  shut. 

Walk  with  tliy  fellow-creatures ;  note  the  hush 
And  whisperings  amongst  them.     Not  a  spring 

Or  leaf  but  hath  his  morning  hymn ;  each  bush 
And  oak  do&  know  I  am.    Canst  thou  not  sing  f 

O  leave  thy  cares  and  follies  I    Go  this  way, 

And  thou  art  sure  to  prosper  all  the  day. 

Serve  God  before  the  world ;  let  him  not  go 

Until  thou  hast  a  blessing;  tlien  resign 
The  whole  unto  him,  and  remember  who 

Prevailed  by  wrestling  ere  the  sun  did  shine ; 
Pour  oil  upon  the  stones,  weep  for  thy  sin, 
Then  journey  on,  and  have  an  eye  to  heaven. 

Mornings  are  mysteries ;  the  first,  world's  youth, 

Man's  resurrection,  and  the  future's  bud, 
Shroud  in  their  births ;  The  crown  of  life,  light,  tnitb. 

Is  styled  their  star ;  the  stone  and  hidden  food : 
Three  blessings  wait  upon  them,  one  of  which 
Should  move — ^thcy  make  us  holy,  happy,  rich. 

When  the  world's  up,  and  every  swarm  abroad, 
Keep  well  thy  temper,  mix  not  witli  each  clay ; 

Despatch  necessities ;  life  hath  a  load 

Wliich  must  be  carried  on,  and  safely  may ; 

Yet  keep  those  cares  without  thee ;  let  the  heart 

Be  God's  alone,  and  choose  tlie  better  part 

TaughanV  pioee  writings  are  more  easy  and  natural  than  his  poetry,  ai 
will  be  seen'  by  the  following  beautiful  piece  upon 

THE    PLEASURES   OF   THE   COUNTRY. 

This  privilege  also,  above  others,  makes  the  countryman  happy, 
^hat  he  hath  always  something  at  hand  which  is  both  useful  and 
pleasant ;  a  blessing  which  has  never  been  granted,  either  to  a 
courtier  or  a  citizen  :  they  have  enemies  enough,  but  few  friends 
that  deserve  their  love,  or  that  they  dare  trust  4&;  either  for  coun- 
sel or  action.  O  who  can  ever  fully  express  the  pleasures  and 
happiness  of  the  country-life ;  with  the  various  and  delightful 
sports  of  fishing,  hunting,  and  fowling,  with  guns,  greyhounds, 
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spaniels,  and  several  scHts  of  nets  !    What  oblectation  and  refresh- 
ment it  is  to  behold  the  green  shades,  the  beauty  and  majesty  of 
the  tall  and  ancient  groves ;  to  be  skilled  in  planting  and  dressing 
of  orchards,  flowers,  and  pot-herbs ;  to  temper  and  allay  these 
harmless  employments  with  some  innocent,  merry  song;  to  as- 
cend sometimes  to  the  fresh  and  healthful  hills ;  to  descend  into 
the  bosom  of  the  valleys,  and  the  fragrant,  dewy  meadows ;  to  hear 
the  music  of  birds,  the  murmurs  of  bees,  the  falling  of  springs,  and 
the  pleasant  discourses  of  the  old  ploughmen.     These  are  the 
blessings  which  only  a  countryman  is  ordained  to,  and  are  in  vain 
wished  for  by  citizens  and  courtiers. 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  guilt  of  writing  or  imblishing  books  of  nil 
immoial  tendency,  it  would  be  well  for  a  large  number  of  publishers  carefully 
to  read,  and  seriously  to  ponder.  Would  that  they  might  be  governed  by  such 
excellent  sentiments,  rather  than,  as  they  too  oAen  seem  to  be,  by  the  mere 
ooEiaideration  of  profit  or  loss. 

KESPONSIBILmr   OF   EDITORS   AND  PUBLISHERS. 

If  every  idle  word  shall  be  accounted  for,  and  if  one  corrupt 
communication  should  proceed  out  of  our  mouths,  how  desperate 
(I  beseech  you)  is  their  condition,  who  ail  their  lifetime,  and  out 
of  mere  design,  study  lascivious  fictions ;  then  carefully  record 
and  publish  them,  that  instead  of  grace  and  life,  they  may  minister 
sin  and  death  unto  their  readers !     It  was  wisely  considered,  and 
piously  said  by  one,  that  he  would  read  no  idle,  books;  both  in 
regard  of  ]ove  to  his  own  soul,  and  pity  unto  his  that  mside  them, 
for  (said  he)  if  I  be  corrupted  by  them,  their  composer  is  immedi* 
ately  a  cause  of  my  ill,  and  at  the  day  of  reckoning  (though  now 
dead)  must  give  an  account  for  it,  because  I  am  corrupted  by  his 
bad  example  which  he  left  behind  him.     I  will  write  none,  lest  1 
hurt  them  that  come  after  me ;  I  will  read  none,  lest  I  augment 
his  punishment  that  is  gone  before  me.     I  will  neither  write  nor 
read,  lest  I  prove  a  foe  to  my  own  soul :  while  I  live,  I  sin  too 
much ;  Jet  me  not  continue  longer  in  wickedness  than  I  do  in  life. 
It  18  a  sentence  of  sacred  authority,  that  he  that  is  dead,  is  freed 
from  sin,  because  he  cannot,  in  that  state,  which  is  without  the 
body,  sin  any  more ;  but  he  that  writes  idle  books,  makes  for  him- 
self another  body,  in  which  he  always  lives,  and  sins  (after  death) 
as  fast  and  as  foul  as  ever  he  did  in  his  life ;  which  very  consider- 
ation deserves  to  be  a  sufficient  antid6te  against  this  evil  disease. 


29' 
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SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE.    1628—1698. 

WiLLiAX  TixpLX,  Otherwise  Sir  Wiliiaxn  Temple,  an  eminent  statesman 
and  writer  of  his  day,  was  bom  in  London,  1628,  and  at  the  age  of  seTenteen 
entered  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.    After  spending  about  two  years  at  tiie 
wuTenity,  he  spent  six  years  in  tiaTelling  upon  the  continent,  and  retiuniD^ 
in  1654,  he  married  and  lived  in  privacy  under  the  Protectontte,  declining 
all  office:  but  soon  after  the  Restoration,  Chicles  IL  bestowed  a  baronetcy 
upon  him,  and  appointed  him  English  resident  at  the  court  of  Bnissela.    lie 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Dutch  governor,  De  Witt,  at  the  Hague,  and  ^vith  great 
skill  brought  about,  in  1668,  the  celebrated  **  triple  alliance*'  between  England, 
Holland,  and  Sweden,  which  for  a  time  checked  the  ambidous  career  of  Louis 
XIV.    Here,  tioo^  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  young  Piinoe  of  Qtange, 
afterwards  William  IIL  of  England. 

His  subsequent  public  employments  were  numerous;  but  when  he  dis- 
covered that  Charles  determined  to  govern  without  his  Parliament,  he  quit- 
ted the  court  in  disgust,  and  retired  to  his  house  at  Sheen,  nesir  Richmond, 
in  Surrey,  whence  he  sent  by  his  son  a  message  to  his  majesty,  stating  that 
"  he  would  pass  the  rest  of  hit  life  as  good  a  subject  as  any  in  his  king- 
doms, but  would  never  more  meddle  widi  public  a&irs."  From  this  period 
he  lived  so  retired  a  life,  that  the  transactions  which  brought  about  the 
Revolation  of  1688  were  unknown  to  him.  After  the  abdication  of  James^ 
the  Prince  of  Orange  pressed  him  to  become  secretary  of  state,  but  oould  not 
prevail  upon  him  to  accept  the  post  He  died  in  1698,  at  the  age  of  sixty 
nine. 

The  works  of  Sir  William  Temple  consist,  chiefly,  of  short  miscellaneous 
pieces.  His  longest  productions  are, « Observations  upon  the  United  Provinces 
of  the  Netherlands,"  composed  during  his  first  retirement  at  Sheen ;  and  an 
(*  Essay  on  the  Original  and  Nature  of  (Government'*  Besides  several  political 
traeti  of  temporary  interest,  he  wrote  *«  Essays*'  on  *<  Ancient  and  Modem 
Learning;"  die  » Gardens  of  Epicurus;"  "Heroic  Virtue;"  (tpoetzy;"  and 
"Health  and  Long  Life." 

His  "  Essay  upon  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning"  gave  rise  to  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  literary  controversies  which  have  occurred  in  England.  In 
it  he  maintained  the  position,  that  the  ancients  were  far  superior  to  the 
modems,  not  in  genius  only,  but  in  learning  and  science.  After  citing  many 
works  of  the  ancients  to  sustain  his  position,  he  adduced  the  **  Epistles  of 
Phalaris,"  1  which  he  declared  genuine,  and  ventured  to  pronounce  them  as 
one  of  the  greatest  works  of  antiquity.  This  led  to  a  publication  of  a  new 
edition  of  them  at  Oxibrd,  under  the  name  of  Charles  Boyle,  as  editcn*.  Im- 
mediately appeared  «A  Dissertadon  upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,"  by  that 
celebrated  critic  and  profound  Greek  scholar,  Richard  Bentley ;  clearly  show- 
ing them  to  be  a  forgery.  Then  appeared  "  Bentley's  Dissertation  Examined," 
ostensibly  by  Boyle,  but  really  by  Atterbury,  Smalridge,  Aldrich,  and  otlier 
Oxford  divines;  which  seemed  to  give  the  Boyle  party  the  advantage,  till 
Bentley  published  his  rejoinder,  which  showed  such  depth  and  extent  of  learn- 
ing, and  such  powers  of  reasoning,  as  completely  prostrated  all  his  antago- 
nists.   But  what  could  not  be  done  by  argument,  was  attempted  to  be  done 

1  RiAtarte  was  a  tyrant  of  Agrigentnin,  In  Sicily,  who  flourfasbed  mora  than  fivs  hmdiied  yean 
beft>ro  Christ.  The  Eptotlee  which  bear  hi«  name,  and  which  ara  utterly  worthlen  In  a  literary  potat 
of  view,  were  probably  written  by  some  rlictoriciAn  or  tophliit  in  Uie  time  of  the  Cxtara. 
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\>j  ridicule,  and  Fbpe,*  Swift,  Garth,  Middleton,  and  others  came  into  the  field. 
In  the  use  of  this  weapon,  Swifi,  of  course,  proved  the  ablest  champion,  and 
in  that  work  of  iniimte  humor,  entitled  "llie  Battle  of  the  Books,*'  he  not 
only  ridiculed  Beniley,  but  also  his  friend,  tlie  Rev.  William  Wotlon,  who  had 
opposed  Temple  in  a  treatise,  entitled  "  Reflections  upon  Ancient  and  Modern 
Ijeaming." 

«  Sir  William  Temple,"  says  Dr.  Blair,  "  is  another  remarkable  writer  in  tho 
style  of  simplicity.  In  point  of  ornament  and  correcmess,  he  rises  a  degree 
abaire  Tilk>tsoD ;  though  for  correcmess  he  is  not  in  the  highest  rank.  All  is 
easy  and  flowing  in  him;  ho  is  exceedingly  harmonious;  smootlmess,  and 
what  may  be  called  amenity,  are  the  disdnguishing  characters  of  his  manner ; 
relaxing  sometimes,  as  such  a  manner  will  naturally  do,  into  a  prolix  and 
lemi^  style.  No  writer  whatever  has  stamped  upon  his  style  ft  more  lively 
impression  of  his  own  character." 

PLEASURES   OF    A   RURAL   LIFE. 

For  my  own  part,  as  the  country  life,  and  this  part  of  it  more 
particalarly*  (namely,  gardening,)  were  the  inclination  of  my 
youth  Itself,  so  they  are  the  pleasure  of  ray  age ;  and  I  can  truly 
say,  that  among  many  great  employments  that  have  fallen  to  my 
share,  I  hare  never  asked  or  sought  for  any  one  of  them,  but  oflen 
endeavored  to  escape  from  them,  into  the  ease  and  freedom  of  a 
private  scene,  where  a  man  may  go  his  own  way  and  his  own 
pace,  in  the  common  paths  or  circles  of  life. 

The  measure  of  choosing  well  is,  whether  a  man  Hkes  what  he 
has  chosen,  which,  I  thank  God,  has  befallen  me ;  and  though 
among  the  follies  of  my  life,  building  and  planting  have  not  been 
the  least,  and  have  cost  me  more  than  I  have  the  confidence  to 
own ;  yet  they  have  been  fully  recompensed  by  the  sweetness 
and  satisfaction  of  this  retreat,  where,  since  my  resolution  taken 
of  neyer  entering  again  into  any  public  employments,  I  have 
passed  five  years  without  ever  going  once  to  town,  though  I  am 
almost  in  sight  of  it,  and  have  a  house  there  always  ready  to  re- 
ceive me.  Nor  has  this  been  any  sort  of  affectation,  as  some  have 
thought  it,  but  a  mere  want  of  desire  or  humor  to  make  so  small 
a  remove. 

COMPARISON   BETWEEN   HOMER   AND   VIRGIL. 

Homer  was,  without  dispute,  the  most  universal  genius  that  hajj 
been  known  in  the  world,  and  Virgil  the  most  accomplished.  To 
the  first,  must  be  allowed  the  most  fertile  invention,  the  richest 
vein,  the  most  general  knowledge,  and  the  most  lively  expres- 
sion :  to  the   last,  the  noblest  ideas,  the  justest  institution,  the 

1  Pope  nya  that  Boyle  wrote  only  the  narrntlve  of  wluit  passed  between  him  and  Uie  bookseUen, 
irhlciv  too,  was  corrected  fi>r  him ;  that  Atterbnry  and  Freind,  the  master  of  Westminster  school, 
wrote  the  body  of  the  crttJcUms ;  and  that  Dr.  King  wrote  the  droU  argument  to  prove  that  Dr- 
BeuUey  was  not  the  author  of  the  Dissertation  on  tiie  Epistles. 

TUs  ftmous  conlroTersy  excited  the  literary  world  for  years.    EusUce  Badgell,  the  greatest  con 
tvfbutor  to  the  Spectator,  next  to  Addison  and  Steele,  published  an  account  of  It. 
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wisest  conduct,  and  the  choicest  elocution.  To  speak  in  tlie 
painter's  terms,  we  find  in  the  works  of  Homer,  the  moet  spirit, 
force,  and  life  ;  in  those  of  Virgil,  the  best  design,  the  truest  pro- 
portions, and  the  greatest  grace ;  the  coloring  in  both  seems  equal, 
and,  indeed,  is  in  both  admirable.  Homer  had  more  fire  and  rap- 
ture, Virgil  more  light  and  swiftness ;  or,  at  least,  the  poetk^ 
fire  was  more  raging  in  one,  but  clearer  in  the  other,  which  makes 
the  first  more  amazing,  and  the  latter  more  agreeable.  The  ore 
was  heavier  in  one,  but  in  the  other  more  refined,  and  better  al- 
loyed to  make  up  excellent  work.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  Homer  was  of  the  two,  and  perhaps  of  all  others, 
the  vastest,  the  sublimest,  and  the  most  wonderful  genius;  and 
that  he  has  been  generally  so  esteemed,  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
testimony  given,  than  what  has  been  by  some  observed,  that  not 
only  the  greatest  masters  have  found  in  his  works  the  best  and 
truest  principles  of  all  their  sciences  or  arts,  but  that  the  noblest 
nations  have  derived  from  them  the  original  of  their  several  races, 
though  it  be  hardly  yet  agreed,  whether  his  story  be  true  or  fic- 
tion. In  short,  these  two  immortal  poets  must  be  allowed  to  have 
so  much  excelled  in  their  kinds,  as  to  have  exceeded  all  compari- 
son, to  have  even  extinguished  emulation,  and  in  a  manner  omfined 
true  poetry,  not  only  to  their  two  languages,  but  to  their  very  per- 
sons. And  I  am  apt  to  believe  so  much  of  the  true  gerdtis  of 
poetry  in  general,  and  of  its  elevation  in  these  two  particulars,  that 
I  know  not,  whether  of  all  the  numbers  of  mankind,  that  live 
within  the  compass  of  a  thousand  years,  for  one  man  that  is  bom 
capable  of  making  such  a  poet  as  Homer  or  Virgil,  there  may  not 
be  a  thousand  bom  capable  of  making  as  great  generals  of  armies, 
or  ministers  of  state,  as  any  the  most  renowned  in  story. 

AGAINST   EXCESSIVE    ORIEF.^ 

I  know  no  duty  in  religion  more  generally  agreed  on,  nor  more 
justly  required  by  God  Almighty,  than  a  perfect  submission  to  his 
will  in  all  things  ;  nor  do  I  think  any  disposition  of  mind  can 
either  please  him  more,  or  becomes  us  better,  than  that  of  being 
satisfied  with  all  he  gives,  and  contented  with  all  he  takes  away. 
None,  I  am  sure,  can  be  of  more  honor  to  God,  nor  of  more  ease 
to  ourselves.  For,  if  we  consider  him  as  our  Maker,  we  cannot 
contend  with  him  ;  if  as  our  Father,  we  ought  not  to  distrust  him : 
so  that  we  may  be  confident,  whatever  he  does  is  intended  fori 
good ;  and  whatever  happens  that  we  interpret  otherwise,  yet  we 
can  get  nothing  by  repining,  nor  save  any  thing  by  resisting. 

It  is  true  you  have  lest  a  child,  emd  all  that  could  be  lost  in  a 
child  of  that  age  ;  but  you  have  kept  one  child,  and  you  are  likely 

t  From  a  letter  addfeMed  to  the  CouiteM  of  Ewex,  In  1674,  after  the  doatli  of  ber  only  dajgMer. 
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to  do  80  long ;  you  liave  the  assurance  of  another,  and  the  hopes 
of  many  more.  You  have  kept  a  husband,  great  in  employment, 
m  fortune,  and  in  the  esteem  of  good  men.  You  have  kept  your 
beauty  and  your  health,  unless  you  have  destroyed  them  yourself, 
or  discouraged  them  to  stay  with  you  by  using  them  ill.  You 
have  friends  who  are  as  kind  to  you  as  you  can  wish,  or  as  you 
can  give  them  leave  to  be.  You  have  honor  and  esteem  from  all 
who  know  you :  or  if  ever  it  fails  in  any  decree,  it  is  only  upon 
that  point  of  your  seeming  to  be  fallen  out  witn  God  and  the  whole 
world,  and  neither  to  care  for  yourself,  nor  any  thing  else,  after 
what  you  have  lost. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  one  thing  was  all  to  you,  and  your 
fondness  of  it  made  you  indifKerent  to  every  thing  else.  But  this, 
I  doubt,  will  be  so  far  from  justifying  you,  that  it  will  prove  to  be 
your  fault,  as  well  as  your  misfortune.  God  Almighty  gave  you 
all  the  blessings  of  life,  and  you  set  your  heart  wholly  upon  one, 
and  despise  or  undervalue  all  the  rest :  is  this  his  fault  or  yours  ? 
Nay,  IS  it  not  to  be  very  unthankful  to  Heaven,  as  well  as  very 
scornful  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  is  it  not  to  say,  because  you 
have  lost  one  thing  God  has  given,  you  thank  him  jfor  nothing  he 
has  leA,  and  care  not  what  he  takes  away  7  is  it  not  to  say,  since 
that  one  thing  is  gone  out  of  the  world,  there  is  nothing  leA  in  it 
which  you  think  can  deserve  your  kindness  or  esteem  ?  A  friend 
makes  me  a  feast,  and  places  before  me  all  that  his  care  or  kind- 
ness could  provide :  but  I  set  my  heart  upon  one  dish  alone,  and, 
if  that  happens  to  be  thrown  down,  I  scorn  all  the  rest ;  and 
though  he  sends  for  another  of  the  same  kind,  yet  I  rise  from  the 
table  in  a  rage,  and  say,  '<  My  friend  is  become  my  enemy,  and 
he  has  done  me  the  greatest  wrong  in  the  world."  Have  I  rea- 
son, madam,  or  good  grace  in  what  I  do  ?  or  would  it  become  me 
better  to  eat  of  die  rest  that  is  before  me,  and  think  no  more  of 
what  had  happened,  and  could  not  be  remedied  ? 

Ghnstianity  teaches  and  commands  us  to  moderate  our  pas- 
sions ;  to  temper  our  affections  towards  all  things  below ;  to  be 
thankful  for  the  possession,  and  patient  under  the  loss,  whenever 
He  who  gave  shall  see  fit  to  take  away.  Your  extreme  fondness 
was  perhaps  as  displeasing  to  Grod  before,  as  now  your  extreme 
affliction  is ;  and  your  loss  may  have  been  a  punishment  for  your 
faults  in  the  manner  of  enjoying  what  you  had.  It  is  at  least 
pious  to  ascribe  ail  the  ill  that  befalls  us  to  our  own  demerits,  ra- 
ther than  to  injustice  in  God.  And  it  becomes  us  better  to  adore 
the  issues  of  his  providence  in  the  effects,  than  to  inquire  into 
the  causes ;  for  submission  is  the  only  way  of  reasoning  between 
a  creature  and  its  Maker;  and  contentment  in  his  will  is  the 
greatest  duty  we  can  pretend  to,  and  the  best  remedy  we  can  ap- 
ply to  all  our  misfortunes. 
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JOHN  DRIDEN.     1630—1700. 

"  Waller  wiu  amooth;  bTit  Dfydon  taagtit  to  join 
The  VMTing  vene,  itae  Adl  rMonnding  lliie» 
Tbc  lon(  mi^itte  muck^  and  cnersy  dl^iiM.'*— Fofb. 


JoHK  I>mTi»X3r,  the  celebrated  English  poet,  was  bom  bi  Aldwinkle, 
Northamptoashire,  1631.     He  was  educated  in  Westminster  school,  and  in 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     His  first  poem  that  attracted  notice  was  bis 
stanzas  on  Crom weirs  death ;  but  so  exceedingly  pliable  was  he,  tha^  in  1660^ 
he  wrote  a  congratulatory  address  to  Charles  U.,  on  his  restoration  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.     But  this  did  not  ^put  money  in  his  purse,"  and  lie 
was  soon  obliged  to  betake  himself  to  what  was  then  a  more  profitable  de- 
partment of  poetry,  and  write  for  the  stage,  which  he  continued  to  do  for 
many  years.    In  these  literary  labors  he  debased  his  genius  to  an  extent  whidi 
no  "circumstances  of  the  times'^  can  excuse,  by  writing  in  a  manner  and  style 
that  entirely  harmonized  with  the  iicendous  spirit  and  taste  of  the  ooort  and 
age  of  Charles  II. 

In  1668  he  succeeded  Davenant  as  poet-laureate,  which  excited  the  envj^ 
of  those  who  aspired  to  the  same  royal  distinction.  The  most  powerful  of  h^ 
enemies  were  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  the  former 
of  whom  ridiculed  the  poet  in  that  well-known  farce  called  "The  RehearsaL'' 
In  remm,  Dryden,  in  1681,  published  his  satire  of  "Absalom  and  Achitc^bel,'* 
perhaps  the  most  vigorous  as  well  as  the  most  popular  of  aU  his  poetiGal 
writings.  This  was  speedily  followed  by  "  The  Medal,**  a  bitter  lampoon 
on  Sha/lesbury,  and  was  followed  up  the  next  year  by  "  Moo  Flecknoe,"  *  and 
the  second  part  of  "  Absalom  and  AchitopheL"  These  were  all  most  bitter 
satires  upon  his  personal  enemies,  Buckingham,  Monmouth,  ShaAesbury,  Set. 
tic,  Shad  well,  and  others.  In  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,''  Monmouth  figures 
under  the  former,  and  Sbai\esbur}''  under  the  latter  name. 

Afler  the  accession  of  James,  (1685,)  when  Popery  became  the  chief  quali- 
fication for  court  favor,  Dryden  renounced  Protestantism  and  turned  PispisL 
He  gained  but  little  by  it,  though  he  wrote  in  defence  of  the  Romish  fidth  in 
«The  Hind  and  the  Panther."'  In  1689,  one  year  after  the  abdication  of 
James,  he  would  not  take  the  reqiured  oaths  to  the  governjbeot  of  William 
and  Mary,  and  was  therefore  compelled  to  resign  his  oflica  of  poet-laureate, 
which,  with  a  salary  increased  to  £300,  was  conferred  on  Thomas  Shad  well, 
whom  Dryden  thus  satirized  in  his  '•  Mac  Flecknoe :' 

The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence^ 
But  Shad  well  never  deviates  into  sense. 
Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fall, 
Strike  through,  and  make  a  luci<l  interval ; 
But  Shadwell's  genuine  night  admits  no  day.^ 

1  Ma€  is  the  Celtic  fbr  iBN ;  and  Rlcbard  Flecknoe  wan  an  Iri»h  Botoan  CatboUc  prleat,  and  a  well- 
known  hackneyed  poetaster.  The  leading  Idea  o#  ttie  poem,  thercfbre.  Is,  to  represent  the  aotemn 
Inanyuntlon  of  one  inilerlor  poet  as  the  suoceasor  ("  son**)  of  another.  In  the  monairhy  of  nonaeaae. 

S  The  kica.  of  two  heaats  discusstntr  argnments  In  theok>gy,  and  4|iioting  the  Fatkura,  excited  dJ»- 
211  »t  or  merriment,  so  that,  as  a  work  of  controversy,  It  proved  a  complete  fiilltire. 

*  That  this  la  the  language  of  bitter  personal  enmity,  no  one  can  doubt,  f^n  tlie  fhiet  that  saeik 
a  cae  aa  Dryden  dcacrlbea  would  not  be  honored  with  saeb  a  poet.    Acooi^lDSly,  a  nodara  ( 
(lirtroape«UT«  Review,  rvt.  M)  says  of  Shod  well,  "  He  waa  an  aeoonpiSahed  otoenrer  of  liaiDa 
tare,  had  a  ready  power  of  seizing  the  ridlcidous  In  the  manners  of  the  ttanes,  waa  a  naa  of 
and  Inftimatton,  and  displayed  in  hia  writings  a  vary  consklerahle  ftind  of  hwnor,** 
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Hie  latter  yean  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  translation  of  JoTenal  azid 
Perseus,  and  of  the  ^nftid,  by  which  he  is  more  known  than .  by  any  of  hit 
onginal  poetry,  if  we  except  the  "Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day,"  which  he 
K  finisbftd  at  one  sitting/'  as  he  himself  said,  while  he  was  engaged  in  trans 
lating  the  Mantuan  bard.  This  ode  ranks  among  the  best  lyrical  pieces  in  our 
langoagej  but  it  contains  some  licentiousness  of  imagery  and  description 
'which  justly  detracts  from  its  general  popularity.  His  last  work  was  a 
Masque,  composed  about  three  weeks  before  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1700.     He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  character  of  Dryden  is  not  such  as  to  command  oar  respect  or  esteem 
He  seems  to  have  had  no  sound  principles,  either  in  morals  or  in  religion. 
His  moTements  were  those  of  the  weathercock,  showing  the  current  of  the 
popular  breeze.  He  wrote  for  the  day,  and  he  had  his  reward, — ^popularity 
fat  the  time,  but  comparative  neglect  with  posterity.  As  a  ix>et  he  cannot  take 
rank  in  the  first  class.  A  writer  in  the  Retrospective  Review*  very  justly  re* 
marks,  that  *<  it  is  well  that  his  fame  has  become  a  settled  conviction  in  the 
public  mind,  for  were  a  man  casually  called  upon  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
position,  though  secure  of  ultimate  victory,  he  would  find  the  task  not  imen* 
cumbered  with  difficulty — ^he  could  not  appeal  to  any  particular  work,  as 
being  universally  read,  and  as  universally  admired  and  approved.  His  trans- 
lationB,  it  is  true,  are  spirited,  and  convey  all,  and  frequently  more  than  the 
-writer^s  meaning;  but  then,  he  has  taken  improper  liberties  with  his  author, 
and  fills  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  emotions  of  a  difierent  character  than 
would  be  produced  by  the  original.  Then  his  plays  are  bombastic,  and  as  a 
proof  of  their  worthlessness,  it  may  be  alleged  they  are  forgotten.  His  fables, 
fais  odes,  his  tales,  his  satires  remain;  all  of  which,  it  is  clear,  on  the  reading, 
could  only  be  written  by  a  man  of  gigantic  genius,  but  are,  a^irholes,  from  the 
lapse  of  time  and  the  occasional  nature  of  many,  and  firom  the  imperfections 
of  haste  and  carelessness,  &r  from  being  among  the  choice  favorites  of  the 
common  reader." 

To  these  remarks  maybe  added  the  discriminating  criticism  of  Campbell:* 
<>  He  is  a  writer  of  manly  and  elastic  character.  His  strong  judgment  gave 
force  as  well  as  direction  to  a  flexible  fancy;  and  his  harmony  is  generally 
the  echo  of  solid  thoughts.  But  he  was  not  gifted  with  intense  or  lolly  sen- 
sibility ;  on  the  contrary,  the  grosser  any  idea  is,  the  happier  he  seems  to 
expadate  upon  it  The  transports  of  the  heart,  and  the  deep  and  varied 
delineations  of  the  passions,  are  strangers  to  his  poetry.  He  could  describe 
character  in  the  abstract,  but  could  not  embody  it  in  the  drama,  for  he  entered 
into  character  more  from  clear  perception  than  fervid  sympathy.  This  great 
High  Priest  of  all  the  Nine  was  not  a  confessor  to  the  finer  secrets  of  the  hu- 
man breast  Had  the  subject  of  Eloisa  fallen  into  his  hands,  he  would  have 
left  but  a  coarse  drafl  of  her  passiotL** 

Such,  I  think,  is  a  fiiir  view  oT  Dryden's  poetical  character.  True,  Gray, 
in  his  **  I^ogress  of  Poesy,"  alhides  to  <*  the  stately  march  and  sounding  energy 
of  his  rhymes ;"  and  these  qualities  they  certainly  x>os8ess :  and  the  same  fas- 
ti'hoDs  critic  has  justly  immortalized  the  <*  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words 
that  bum,"  in  his  celebrated  lyric,  "Alexander's  Feast"  But  aflor  all,  he 
possesses  in  a  slight  degree,  comparatively,  those  great  qualities  which  make 
the  true  poet — ^imagination — ^fancy — ^invention — ^pathos — sublimity.  That  he 
might  have  done  better  than  he  has,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  Hence,  his 
case  reads  a  most  instructive  lesson  to  men  of  intellect     Endowed  with  abi- 


1  BetfMpecUrtt  Berfew,  1.  ns.  «  Specimena,  i.  2*7. 
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tides  of  ifae  highest  order,  he  was  clearly  capable  of  producing  socli  irorks  as 
posterity  would  «not  willingly  let  die."  But  instead  of  spending  Lis  mighty 
strength  upon  those  principles  of  imxnatable  truth  and  of  universal  htinian 
nature,  which  will  ever  find  a  response  in  the  human  heart  as  long  as  there 
are  hearts  to  feel ;  he  wasted  his  time  and  debased  his  genius,  try  writing  too 
much  upon  subjects  of  merely  temporal  inter^t,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  in  keeping  with  the  corrupt  sentiments  and  the  licentious  spirit  of  the  age. 
When  will  men  of  genius,  capable  of  exerting  a  mighty  influence  for  good, 
for  all  coming  time,  learn  to  trample  under  their  feet  the  false  and  debasing 
sentiments,  dishonoring  to  God  and  degrading  to  man,  that  exist  around  them, 
and  rise  to  immortality  by  the  only  sure  paths, — virtue  and  truth  t ' 

ODE   TO   THE   UEMORT   OF   MRS.  ANNE    KILLEORBIT. 

Thou  youngest  virgin-daughter  of  the  skies, 
Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest; 
Whose  palms,  new  plucked  from  Paradise, 
In  spreading  branches  more  sublimely  rise, 
Rich  with  immortal  green,  above  the  rest: 
Whether,  adopted  to  some  neighboring  star, 
Thou  roU'st  above  us,  in  thy  wandering  race, 

Or,  in  procession  fix'd  and  regular, 

Mov'st  with  the  heaven-mnjestic  pace^ 

Or,  caird  to  more  superior  bliss. 
Thou  tread'st,  with  seraphims,  the  vast  abyss : 
Whatever  happy  region  is  thy  place, 
Cease  thy  celestial  song  a  little  space ; 
Thou  wilt  have  time  enough  for  hymns  divine, 

Since  heaven^s  eternal  year  is  thine. 
Hear,  then,  a  mortal  Muse  thy  praise  rehearse. 

In  no  ignoble  verse ; 
But  such  as  thine  own  voice  did  practise  here, 
When  thy  first-fruits  of  poesy  were  given ; 
To  make  thyself  a  welcome  inmnte  there : 
While  yet  a  young  probationer, 
And  candidate  of  heaveiL 

If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind. 

Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find 
A  soul  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  good ; 
Thy  father  was  transfused  into  thy  blood: 
So  wert  thou  born  into  a  tuneful  strain, 
An  early,  rich,  and  inexhausted  vein. 

But  if  thy  pre-existing  soul 

Was  form'd  at  first  with  myriads  more, 
It  did  through  all  the  mighty  poets  roll, 

Who  Greek  or  Latin  laurels  wore, 
And  was  that  Sappho  last,  which  once  it  was  before. 

If  so,  then  cease  thy  flight,  O  heaven-born  mind  1 

Thou  hast  no  dross  to  purge  from  thy  rich  ore : 

Nor  can  thy  soul  a  fairer  mansion  find 

1  Bead— two  utidea  on  Dryden  In  the  Retrospective  Ilevlew,  L  lis,  and  iv.  U :  also,  one  <n  ^ 
Edlnbmvlit  xUl.  116,  and  another  In  Maeaalay*s  Mlacellanlei,  1.  1S7.  Alao,  la  Blalr'a  leetarMil^ 
svlil.,  and  In  BkOam'a  Literature,  pp.  977  and  37t.  The  beet  edition  of  Dryden'a  works  it  tktt^T 
Star  Waller  Soott,  it  Tola.  Ito.  Edlnbiirfh,  lUl. 
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Than  was  the  beauteous  frame  she  leA  behind. 

Return  to  fill  or  mend  the  choir  of  thy  celestial  kind. 
•  •••••• 

O  gracious  God !  how  far  have  we 
Profaned  thy  heavenly  gift  of  poesy  t 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  Muse, 
Debased  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use, 
Whose  harmony  was  first  ordain'd  above 
For  tongues  of  angels,  and  for  hymns  of  lovel  * 

O  -wretched  we !  why  were  we  hurried  down 

This  lubrique  and  adulterate  age, 
(Nay,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own,) 

T'  increase  the  steaming  ordures  of  the  stage  1 
What  can  we  say  t*  excuse  our  second  fall  \ 
Let  this  thy  vestal,  Heaven,  atone  for  all ; 
Her  Arethusian  stream  remains  unsoil'd. 
Unmixed  with  foreign  filth,  and  undefiled ; 
Her  -wit  was  more  than  man ;  her  innocence  a  child. 

When  in  mid-air  the  golden  trump  shall  sound, 

To  raise  the  nations  under  ground  \ 
When  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
The  judging  God  shall  close  the  book  of  fate ; 

And  there  the  last  assizes  keep 

For  those  who  wake,  and  those  who  sleep; 
Tlie  sacred  poets  first  shall  hear  the  sound, 

And  foremost  from  the  tomb  shall  bound, 
For  they  are  cover'd  with  the  lightest  ground; 
And  straight,  with  inborn  vigor,  on  the  wing. 
Like  mountain  larks,  to  the  new  morning  sing 
There  thou,  sweet  saint,  before  the  quire  shall  go, 
As  harbinger  of  heaven,  the  way  to  show, 
The  way  which  thou  so  well  hast  learnt  below. 

ON  HILTON. 

Three  poets,  in  three  distant  ages  born, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn. 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpassed ; 
The  next  in  majesty ;  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go  j 
To  make  a  third,  she  join'd  the  other  two. 

VENI   CREATOR  SPIRITUS,*       iA' 
VaraphroMed  from  the  Latin  Hymn, 

Crea'tor  Spipt,  by  .whose  aid  , 

The  Svorld,s  foundations  firsts  were  laid, , . 

Come  vi|it  eyjery  pious  ^nind : 

Come  pouii  thy  joys  on  human  kind: 

From  sin  and  sonow  set  us  free,, 

And  make  thy  Usmples  worfhy  tliee.  , 

O  source  of  uiy^reated  light,  ^ 
The  Fatner's  pronused  Paraclete  !*    , . 
Thrice  hbly  fount,^ thrice  ho^y  fire^ 
Our  hearth  with  hea^vei^y  loveinspiro : 


1  Come,  Creator  Spirit  t  a  Onek  wotd  tlgiiirying  advocate,  helper,  oomlbrter. 
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Come,  and|thy  sacied  unclioii  bring 
To  sanc^ury^us,  wliileiwe  sing.^        ^ 

Plenteous  of  grace,  ^lescend  from  higb,^ 

Rich  in  ^tliy  seyenfold  epprjqr ! 

Thou  strength  ^f  Ms  |A.linigl^y  band, , 

Whose  iK>werjdoea  heaven  pnd  earth  command. 

Proceeding  Spi^^it,  our  ^lefence,  f  ' 

Who  dost  the  gift  jif  tongues  dispense,  , 

And  crowfi'st^thy  giA  yv^ith  eloquence! 

Refine  and  purge  ohr  earthly  parts ; 
But  oh,  inflame  and  fire  our  liearts  1 
Our  frailties  help,  our  vice  control, 
Submit  the  senses  to  the  soul ; 
And  when  rebellious  they  are  grown. 
Then  lay  tliy  hand,  and  hold  them  down. 

Chase  from  our  niiuJs  the  infernal  foe, 
And  peace,  the  fruit  of  love,  bestow ; 
And,  lest  our  feet  bIiouUI  step  astray. 
Protect  and  guide  us  in  the  way. 

Make  us  eternal  truths  receive. 
And  practise  all  tliat  we  believe : 
Give  us  thyself,  that  we  may  see 
The  Father,  and  the  Son,  by  thee. 

Immortal  honor,  endless  fame, 

Attend  the  Almighty  Father's  name : 

Tlie  Saviour  Son  be  glorified, 

Who  for  lost  man's  redemption  dietl  : 

And  equal  adoration  be,  ^^^ 

Eternal  Paraclete,  to  thee.  A 

ENJOYMENT   OF   THE    PRESS  NT   HOUR  RECOMMENDED. 

ImiiaUd  from  Horace.     *  -  * 

"Enjoy  fhe  pr^ent  sm^ing  hourj^  '•  ,[^  Ir' 

And  put  it  oiU^  of  Fortune's  pownr^ 
The  tide  yor  business,  lil^the  running  stream. 
Is  sometimes  highland  sometii^es  low, 

And  ahvays  in^extreme. 
Now  witt/a  noiseless  gentle  course^ 
It  keeps  within  jthc  mjddle  bed ; 
Anon  it^  lifts  aloft  the  head,^ 
And  bears  ^o\^n  all  before  it  withjmpe^uous  force; 

And  trunks  of  d-ees  come  rolling  down  j 

Sheep  and^eir  fol(fs  together  drown  :^ 


And  woods,, made  tliin  with  winds,  their  scatter d  honors  moorn. 

Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone, 

He  who  can  call  to-day  his  own : 

He  who,  secure  within,  can  say, 
To-morrow  do  thy  worst,  for  I  have  lived  to-day. 

Be  fair  or  foul,  or  rain  or  shine. 
The  joys  I  have  possess^,  in  spite  of  fate,  are  mine. 

Not  Heaven  itself  upon  the  past  has  power ; 
But  what  has  been,  has  been,  and  I  have  had  my  hour. 
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Fortune,  that  with  malicioos  ysy  * 

Does  man,  her  slave,  oppress, 
Proud  of  her  office  to  destroy, 

Is  seldom  pleased  to  bless : 
Still  various,  and  inconstant  still, 
But  Mrith  an  inclination  to  be  ill, 

Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  stiife. 

And  makes  a  lottery  of  life. 
I  can  ei^joy  her  while  she  s  kind ; 
But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind. 

And  shakes  her  wings,  and  will  not  stay, 

I  pufi*  the  prostitute  away : 
The  little  or  the  much  she  gave  is  quietly  resigned : 

Content  with  poverty,  my  soul  I  arm  ; 

And  virtue,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm 

What  is't  to  me. 
Who  never  sail  in  her  unfaithful  sea, 
If  storms  arise,  and  clouds  grow  black ; 
If  the  mast  split,  and  threaten  wreck  ? 
Then  let  the  greedy  nierclmiit  fear 
For  his  ill-gotten  gain; 
And  pmy  to  gods  tliat  will  not  hear, 
Wliile  the  debating  winds  and  billows  bear 
Hi^  wealth  into  the  main. 
For  me,  secure  from  Fortune's  blows. 
Secure  of  what  I  cannot  lose, 
In  my  small  pinnace  I  can  sail, 
Contemning  all  the  blustering  roar: 
And  running  with  a  merry  gale, 
With  friendly  stars  my  safety  seek, 
Within  some  little  winding  creek. 
And  see  the  storm  ashore. 

The  prose  of  Dryden,  however,  is  superior  to  his  poetry,  and  richly  deserves 
all  the  coDunendation  it  has  received.  His  style  is  clear,  vigorous,  eloquent 
"  No  writer,  indeed,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  *•  seems  to  have  studied  the  genius  of 
001  language  with  happier  success.  If  in  elegance  and  grammatical  preci- 
sion he  has  since  been  exceeded,  to  none  need  he  give  way,  in  point  of  vigor, 
variety,  richness,  and  spirit."  His  chief  prose  compositions  are  his  "  E^say  on 
Satire,''  his  Prc&ces,  and  his  "  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry."  Of  the  latter,  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  that  it  «  was  the  first  regular  and  valuable  treatise  on  the  art  of 
writing.  His  portraits  of  the  English  dramatists  are  wrought  with  great  spirit 
and  diligence.  The  account  of  Shakspeare  may  stand  as  a  perpetual  model 
of  encomiastic  criticism ;  being  lofly  without  exaggeration.  In  a  few  lines  is 
exhibited  a  character  so  extensive  in  its  comprehension  and  so  curious  in  its 
limitations,  that  nothing  can  be  added,  diminished,  or  reformed ;  nor  can  tue 
editors  and  admirers  of  Shakspeare,  in  all  their  emulation  and  reverence, 
^»ost  of  much  more  than  of  having  diffused  and  paraphrased  this  epitome  of 

excellence, — of  having  changed  Dryden's  gold  for  baser  metal,  of  lower  value 

though  of  greater  bulk.''  > 

I  The  blgbrst  compliment  ever  paid  to  bia  dlcUon  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Malone;  namcl>,  m 
XMiXAXiov  ov Edmvitd Bcrkb,  "who,"  Mys  the  critic,  **had  very  dUlgentiy  read  all  bis  iniMeDft* 
beoM  naays,  whkdi  be  bekl  in  blgb  estbuftUon,  not  only  for  the  tnatnictlon  which  thoy  contain,  bat 
00  aocoBBt  of  the  xteh  and  numerona  proae  In  wblcb  that  tnatmethm  la  oonvayed." 
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SHAKSPEARE. 


To  begin,  then,  with  Shakspeare.  He  was  the  man,  who,  of 
all  modern,  and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest  and  most 
comprehensive  soul.  All  the  images  of  nature  were  still  present 
to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laboriously,  but  luckily :  when  he 
describes  any  thing,  you  more  than  see  it — you  feel  it  too.  Those 
who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted  learning,  give  him  the  greater 
commendation :  he  was  naturally  learned ;  he  needed  not  the 
spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature ;  he  looked  inwards,  and  found 
her  there.  I  cannot  say  he  is  everywhere  alike ;  were  he  so,  I 
should  do  him  injury  to  compare  him  with  the  greatest  of  man- 
kind. He  is  many  times  flat,  insipid ;  his  comic  wit  degenerat- 
ing into  clenches,  his  serious  swelling  into  bombast.  But  he  is 
always  great  when  some  great  occasion  is  presented  to  him ;  no 
man  can  say  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit,  and  did  not  then 
raise  himself  as  high  above  the  rest  of  poets, 

Quantiiin  lenta  solent  inter  viburna  cupressL^ 

The  consideration  of  this  made  Mr.  Hales  of  Eaton  say,  that 
there  was  no  subject  of  which  any  poet  ever  writ,  but  he  would 
produce  it  much  better  done  in  Shakspeare ;  and  however  others 
are  now  generally  preferred  before  him,  yet  the  age  wherein  he 
lived,  which  had  contemporaries  with  him,  Fletcher  and  Jonson, 
never  equalled  them  to  him  in  their  esteem  :  and  in  the  last  king's 
court,  when  Ben's  reputation  was  at  highest,  Sir  John  Suckling, 
and  with  him  the  greater  part  of  the  courtiers,  set  our  Shakspeare 
far  above  him. 

BEN  JONSON. 

As  for  Jonson,  to  whose  character  I  am  now  arrived,  if  we  look 
upon  him  while  he  was  himself,  (for  his  last  plays  were  but  his 
dotages,)  I  think  him  the  most  learned  and  judicious  writer  which 
any  theatre  ever  had.  He  was  a  most  severe  judge  of  himself,  as 
well  as  others.  One  cannot  say  he  wanted  wit,  but  rather  that  he 
was  frugal  of  it.  In  his  works  you  find  little  to  retrench  or  alter. 
Wit,  and  language,  and  humor,  also  in  some  measure,  we  had  be- 
fore him  ;  but  something  of  art  was  wanting  to  the  drama,  till  he 
came.  He  managed  his  strength  to  more  advantage  than  any  who 
preceded  him.  You  seldom  find  him  making  love  in  any  of  his 
scenes,  or  endeavoring  to  move  the  passions ;  his  genius  was  too 
sullen  and  saturnine  to  ^  it  gracefully,  especially  when  he  knew 
he  came  after  those  w^ho  had  performed  both  to  such  a  height. 
Humor  was  his  proper  sphere ;  and  in  that  he  delighted  most  to 
represent  mechanic  people.     He  was  deeply  conversant  in  the 

ancients,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  he  borrowed  boldly  from 

»  111  II         I  •—•'^^^  ■  11^        ^^^— ^.— ^ 

1  **▲•  tfee  cypfCMCT  ars  wont  to  do  amonc  Uw  tlendcr  ■knriw.'* 
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them ;  there  is  scarce  a  poet  or  historian  amonff  the  Roman  au- 
thors of  those  times,  whora  he  has  not  translated  in  Sejanus  and 
Catiline.      But  he  has  done  his  robberies  so  openly,  that  one  may- 
see  he  fears  not  to  be  taxed  by  any  law.     He  invades  authors  like 
a  monarch  ;  and  what  would  be  theft  in  other  poets,  is  only  victory 
in  him.     With  the  spoils  of  these  writers  he  so  represents  old 
Rome  to  us,  in  his  rites,  ceremonies,  and  customs,  that  if  one  of 
their  poets  had  written  either  of  his  tragedies,  we  had  seen  less 
of  it  than  in  him.     If  there  was  any  fault  in  his  lanjjuage,  'twas 
that  he  weaved  it  too  closely  and  laboriously,  in  his  comedies  es- 
pecially :   perhaps,  too,  he  did  a  little  too  much  Romanize  our 
tongue,  leavingr  the  words  which  he  translated  almost  as  much 
Latin  as  he  found  them ;  wherein,  though  he  learnedly  followed 
their  lan^ua^e,  he  did  not  enough  comply  with  the  idiom  of  ours. 
If  I  would  compare  him  with  Shakspeare,  I  must  acknowledge 
him   the   more    correct   poet,  but    Shakspeare   the   greater  wit. 
Shakspeare  was  the  Homer,  or  father  of  our  dramatic  poets :  Jon- 
son  was  the  Yirgil,  the  pattern  of  elaborate  writing:  I  admire 
him,  but  1  Jove  Shakspeare^ 

CHAUCER  AND   COWLEY. 

In  the  first  place,  as  he  is  the  father  of  English  poetry,  so  I 

hold  him  in  the  same  degree  of  veneration  as  the  Grecians  held 

Homer,  or  the  Romans  Virgil.    He  is  a  perpetual  fountain  of  good 

sense,  learned  in  all  sciences,  and  therefore  speaks  properly  on 

all  subjects.     As  he  knew  what  to  say,  so  he  knows  also  when  to 

leave  off;   a  continence  which  is  practised  by  few  writers,  and 

scarcely  by  any  of  the  ancients,  exceptiftg  Virgil  and  Horace.    One 

of  our  late  great  poets*  is  sunk  in  his  reputation,  because  he  could 

never  forgive  any  conceit  which  came  in  his  way  ;  but  swept,  like 

a  drag-net,  great  and  small.     There  was  plenty  enough,  but  the 

dishes  were  ill-sorted ;  whole  pyramids  of  sweet-meats  for  boys 

aT\d  women,  but  little  of  solid  meat  for  men.     All  this  proceeded 

not  from  any  want  of  knowledge,  but  of  judgment.     Neither  did 

he  want  that  in  discerning  the  beauties  and  faults  of  other  poets, 

but  only  indulged  himself  in  the  luxury  of  writing;  and  perhaps 

tnew  it  was  a  fault,  but  hoped  the  reader  would  not  find  it.     For 

this  reason,  though  he  must  always  be  thought  a  great  poet,  he  is 

no  longer  esteemed  a  good  writer ;  and  for  ten  impressions,  which 

his  works  have  had  in  so  many  successive  years,  yet  at  present  a 

hundred  books  are  scarcely  purchased  once  a  twelve-month  ;  for, 

^  my  last  Lord  Rochester  said,  though  somewhat  profanely.  Not 

^w  of  Grod,  he  could  not  stand. 

Cnaucer  followed  nature  everywhere ;  but  was  never  so  bold 
to  go  beyond  her :  Jind  there  is  a  great  difference  of  being  poeta* 

1  Cowley. 
•7  30* 
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and  nimis  potta^^  if  we  may  believe  Catullus,  as  much  as  betwixt 
a  modest  liehavior  and  afiectation.  The  verse  of  Chaucer,  I  con- 
fess, is  not  harmonious  to  us ;  but  it  is  like  the  eloquence  of  one 
whom  Tacitus  commends — ^it  was  auribus  Uiius  temporis  accom- 
modata,*  They  who  lived  with  him  and  sometime  afler  him, 
thought  it  musical,  and  it  continues  so  even  4n  our  judgment,  if 
compared  with  the  numbers  of  Lydgate  and  Gower,  his  contem- 
poraries :  there  is  the  rude  sweetness  of  a  Scotch  tune  in  it,  which 
is  natural  and  pleasing,  though  not  perfect.  It  is  true,  I  cannot 
go  so  far  as  he  who  pubUshed  the  last  edition  of  him;'  for  he 
would  make  us  believe  the  fault  is  in  our  ears,  and  that  there 
were  really  ten  syllables  in  a  verse,  where  we  find  but  nine.  But 
this  opinion  is  not  worth  confuting ;  it  is  so  gross  and  obvious  an 
error,  that  common  sense  (which  is  a  rule  in  every  thing  but  mat- 
ters of  faith  and  revelation)  must  convince  the  reader,  that  equa- 
lity of  numbers  in  every  verse  which  we  call  heroic,  was  either 
not  known,  or  not  always  practised  in  Chaucer's  age.  It  were  an 
easy  matter  to  produce  some  thousands  of  his  verses,  which  are 
lame  for  want  of  half  a  foot,  and  sometimes  a  whole  one,  and 
which  no  pronunciation  can  make  otherwise.*  We  can  only  say, 
that  he  lived  in  the  infancy  of  our  poetry,  and  that  nothing  is 
brought  to  perfection  at  the  first.  We  must  be  children,  before 
we  grow  men.  There  was  an  Ennius,  and  in  process  of  time  a 
Lucilius  and  a  Lucretius,  before  Virgil  and  Horace.  Even  after 
Chaucer,  there  was  a  Spenser,  a  Harrington,  a  Fairfax,  before 
Waller  and  Denham  were  in  being ;  and  our  numbers  were  in 
their  nonage  till  these  last  appeared. 

THE    HEATHEN REASON    AND   REVELATION. 

It  has  always  been  my  thought,  that  heathens  who  never  did, 
nor  without  miracle  could,  hear  of  the  name  of  Christ,  were  yet  in 
a  possibility  of  salvation.  Neither  will  it  enter  easily  into  my  be- 
lief, that  before  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  the  whole  world,  ex- 
cepting only  the  Jewish  nation,  should  lie  under  the  inevitable 
necessity  of  everlasting  punishment,  for  want  of  that  revelation, 
which  was  confined  to  so  small  a  spot  of  ground  as  that  of  Pales- 
tine. Among  the  sons  of  Noah  we  read  of  one  only  who  was  ac- 
cursed ;  and  if  a  blessing  in  the  ripeness  of  lime  was  reserved  for 
Japhet,  (of  whcse  progeny  we  are,)  it  seems  unaccountable  to  me, 
why  so  many  generations  of  the  same  ofl^pring  as  preceded  our 
Saviour  in  the  flesh,  should  be  all  involved  in  one  common  con- 

1  **  A  poet  and  too  much  of  a  poet:"  by  tJiie  latter  expression  Is  meant  conceit  and  ailtetatton  In 
poetry. 

X  "  Adapted  to  tbe  ears  of  Ibe  times."  *  Speght,  In  is»7. 

4  This  position,  however,  has  been  completely  disproved  by  Mr.  Tyrwhltt,  wbcs  In  his  edttton  of 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  has  ndmirably  explained  the  veralflcation  and  lanyuace  of  Chancer,  an! 
shown  the  Ibrmer  to  be  in  fenenU  correct. 
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demnation,  and  yet  that  their  posterity  should  be  entitled  to  the 
hopes  of  salvation :  as  if  a  bill  of  exclusion  had  passed  only  on 
the  fathers,  which  debarred  not  the  sons  from  their  succession. 
Or  that  so  many  ages  had  been  delivered  over  to  hell,  and  so 
many  reserved  for  heaven,  and  that  the  devil  had  the  first  choice, 
and  God  the  next.  Truly,  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the  revealed 
religion  which  was  taught  by  Noah  to  all  his  sons,  might  continue 
for  some  ages  in  the  whole  posterity.  That  afterwards  it  was 
included  wholly  in  the  family  of  Sem,  is  manifest ;  but  when  the 
progenies  of  Cham  and  Japhet  swarmed  into  colonies,  and  those 
colonies  were  subdivided  into  many  others,  in  process  of  time 
their  descendants  lost  by  little  and  little  the  primitive  and  purer 
rites  of  divine  worship,  retaining  only  the  notion  of  one  deity ;  to 
which  succeeding  generations  added  others,  for  men  took  their 
degrees  in  those  ages  from  conquerors  to  gods.  Revelation  being 
thus  eclipsed  to  almost  all  mankind,  the  light  of  nature,  as  the  next 
in  dignity,  was  substituted ;  and  that  is  it  which  St.  Paul  con- 
cludes to  be  the  rale  of  the  heathens,  and  by  which  they  are  here- 
after  to  be  judged.  If  my  supposition  be  true,  then  the  conse- 
quence which  I  have  assumed  in  my  poem  may  be  also  true ; 
namely,  that  Deism,  or  the  principles  of  natural  worship,  are  only 
the  faint  remnants  or  dying  flames  of  revealed  religion  in  the  pos- 
terity of  Noah :  and  that  our  modern  philosophers,  nay,  and  some 
of  our  philosophizing  divines,  have  too  much  exalted  the  faculties 
of  our  souls,  when  they  have  maintained  that,  by  their  force,  man- 
kind has  been  able  to  find  out  that  there  is  one  supreme  agent  or 
intellectual  being,  which  we  call  God :  that  praise  and  prayer  are 
his  due  worship  ;  and  the  rest  of  those  deducements,  which  I  am 
confident  are  the  remote  eflTects  of  revelation,  and  unattainable  by 
our  discourse ;  I  mean  as  simply  considered,  and  without  the  bene- 
fit of  divine  illumination.  So  that  we  have  not  lifted  up  ourselves 
to  Grod,  by  the  weak  pinions  of  our  reason,  but  he  has  been  pleased 
to  descend  to  us  ;  and  what  Socrates  said  of  him,  what  Plato  writ, 
and  the  rest  of  the  heathen  philosophers  of  several  nations,  is  all 
no  more  than  the  twilight  of  revelation,  after  the  sun  of  it  was  set 
in  the  race  of  Noah.  That  there  is  something  above  us,  some 
principle  of  motion,  our  reason  can  apprehend,  though  it  cannot 
discover  what  it  is  by  its  own  virtue.  And  indeed  it  is  very  im 
probable,  that  we,  who  by  the  strength  of  our  faculties  cannot  enter 
into  the  knowledge  of  any  Being,  not  so  much  as  of  our  own, 
should  be  able  to  find  out,  by  them,  that  supreme  nature,  which 
we  cannot  otherwise  define  than  by  saying  it  is  infinite ;  as  if  in- 
finite were  definable,  or  infinity  a  subject  for  our  narrow  unacr- 
standing.  They  who  would  prove  religion  by  reason,  do  but 
weaken  the  cause  which  they  endeavor  to  support :  it  is  to  take 
sway  the  pillars  from  our  faith,  and  to  prop  it  only  with  a  twig ; 
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It  IS  to  design  a  tower  like  that  of  Babel,  which,  if  it  were  possible, 
as  it  is  not,  to  reach  heaven,  would  come  to  nothing  by  the  confu- 
sion of  the  workmen.  For  every  man  is  building  a  several  way ; 
impotently  conceited  of  his  ow^n  model  and  his  own  materials : 
reason  is  always  striving,  and  always  at  a  loss ;  and  of  necessity 
it  must  so  come  to  pass,  while  it  is  exercised  about  that  which  is 
not  its  proper  object.  Let  us  be  content  at  last  to  know  God  by 
his  own  methods ;  at  least,  so  much  of  him  as  he  is  pleased  to 
reveal  to  us  in  the  sacred  Scriptures :  to  apprehend  them  to  be 
the  word  of  God,  is  all  our  reason  has  to  do  ;  for  all  beyond  it  is 
the  work  of  faith,  which  is  the  seal  of  heaven  impressed  upon 
our  human  understanding. 


JOHN  LOCKE.     1032—1704. 

JoR!r  LocKX,  the  eminent  philosophical  writer,  was  bom  at  Wrington,  in 
Somersetshire,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1G32.  He  was  educated  at  Wes^tminster 
school,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  entered  the  University  of  Ozlbrd.  He 
applied  him^lf  witli  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  classical  literature,  and 
to  the  philosophical  works  of  Bacon  anrl  Descartes.  He  made  choice  of  medi- 
cine as  a  profession,  and  after  taking  his  degrees  in  tlie  arts,  he  practised  for 
a  sliort  time  in  tlie  university.  But  he  was  soon  compelled  to  relinquish  it 
from  the  weakness  of  his  constitution. 

In  1G04  he  vi^ited  Berlin,  as  secretary  to  the  English  minister ;  but  after 
a  year  he  returned  to  Oxford,  wliere  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Lord 
Ashley,  afterwards  tlie  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  ncccpied  his  invitation  to 
reside  in  his  house;  where  he  became  acquainted  M*ith  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  llie  day.  Here  he  drew  up  a  constitution  for  ihe  government  of 
South  Carolina,  which  province  had  been  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Lord  Ash- 
ley, with  seven  otljcrs.*  In  1G70  he  commenced  his  inve^iigations  in  meta- 
physical philosophy,  and  laid  the  plan  of  that  great  work,  his  "Essay  on  the 
Human  Underetanding."  In  1675,  being  aj)preheni  ive  of  consumption,  I.<ocke 
went  to  Monipelier,  in  France,  and  after  residing  there  four  years,  he  "was 
Invited  to  England  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  had  been  restored  to  favor 
and  appointed  pro.M<lent  of  the  new  council.  But  this  pros^>erity  was  not  of 
long  duration,  for  in  1082  the  earl  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Holland,  to  avoid  a 
prosecution  for  high  treason.  Locke  ftjiUiwod  his  patron,  where,  even  after 
his  death,  he  cnnthiued  to  reside,  for  the  hostility  fill  towards  Shaftesbury  was 
Iiansfcrred  to  lyx-'ke.  On  the  Revolution  of  lOSS,  he  returnetl  with  the  fleet 
»hat  brought  over  the  Prince  of  Orange;  and  accept'xl  the  offer  of  apartments 
in  the  house  of  his  friend  Sir  Francis  Masham,  in  Oates,  in  Essex,  where  he 
resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  devoting  it  mostly  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  died  on  the  28th  of  October,  1704.  • 

1  The  miUn  provLsions  of  hit  conittltatlon  were,  Uiat  **all  men  are  free  and  tqani  by  nnfure.**  nv4 
'  that  "Ute  ol^ect  of  goveminciit  i»  the  aecnrity  of  persona  and  property.*'    What  a  mekuidwly  re- 
flection it  ta,  that  a  state  which  can  trace  lt«  eoDstttntlonal  hlntory  to  such  a  man  ai  John  Loeki; 
should  hold  more  than  hair  of  Its  population  as  "chattels  personal,  to  all  Intenta,  ooiMtnicttoiia» i 
purposes  whatsoever." 
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The  great  work  of  Locke,  ami  that  which  has  immortalized  his  name,  is 
^l.)  his  "  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding."  It  applies  the  Boroninn 
method  of  observation  and  experience  to  establish  a  theory  of  himian  know 
ledge,  showing  that  we  have  no  innate  ideas ;  that  tlie  only  source  of  our 
knoMrlecIge  is  experience ;  that  this  experience  is  twofold,  eitiier  internal  or 
external,  according  as  it  is  employed  about  sensible  objects  or  the  operations 
of  OUT  minds ;  and  hence  tliat  there  are  two  kinds  of  ideas, — ideas  of  sensa- 
tioo,  and  ideas  of  reflection.  These  positions,  with  many  others  collateral  and 
connected,  this  great  work  establishes  on  a  basis  tliat  can  never  be  shaken.' 

His  other  works,  scarcely  inferior  in  value  and  importance  to  his  "  Essay," 
are,  (2.)  "On  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,"  published  in  1695.     This 
'was  intended  to  aid  the  reigning  monarch,  William  III.,  in  his  design  to  recon- 
cile and  unite  all  sects  of  professing  Christians ;  and  accordingly,  tlie  object  of 
^e  tract  was  to  determine  what,  amid  so  many  conflicting  views  of  religion, 
'w^ere  the  points  of  beUef  common  to  all.      (3.)  "Letters  on  Toleration." 
(4.)  "  Two  Treatises  on  Civil  Government,"  in  defence  of  the  Revolution, 
and  in  answer  to  tlie  partisans  of  the  exiled  king,  who  called  the  existing 
gOYemment  a  usurpadon.     In  this  ho  maintains  conclusively,  that  the  legiti- 
Tnacy  of  a  government  depends  solely  and  ultimately  on  the  popular  sanction, 
or  the  consent  of  men,  making  use  of  their  reason,  to  unite  and  form  societies. 
(6.)  «  Thoughts  on  Education."    (6.)  « A  Discourse  on  Miractes."    (7.)  «  Para- 
phrases, with  notes,  of  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,"  together  with,  (8.)  an  "  Essay 
for  the  UnderstEmding  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  by  consulting  St.  Paul  himself." 
To  these  were  added  many  minor  treatises,  with  that  most  useful  book,  entl- 
ded  "A  New  Method  of  a  Common-Place  Book." 

As  to  the  style  of  Locke,  Dr.  Drake  makes  the  following  just  remarks: 
« The  diction  he  has  adopted  is,  in  general,  such  as  docs  honor  to  his  judg- 
ment Relinquishing  ornament  and  studied  cadences,  he  is  merely  solicitous 
to  convey  his  ideas  with  perspicuity  and  precision.  No  affectation,  no  con- 
ceits, no  daring  metaphors  or  inverted  periods,  disfigure  his  pages;  all  is  clear, 
easy,  and  natural,  exhibiting  a  plain  and  simple  style  accommodated  to  the 
purposes  of  philosophy." 

As  to  his  personal  cliaracter,  it  was  in  complete  harmony  with  the  opinions, 
political,  moral,  and  religious,  which  he  so  zealously  and  so  ably  advocated. 
A  more  happy  combination  of  the  Christian,  the  gentleman,  andv  the  scholar, 
has,  perhaps,  never  l^en  exliibited  dian  in  the  person  of  tliis  distinguished 
philosopher.  While  his  talents  wore  devoted  to  works  which  take  the  highest 
rank  in  English  literalore,  his  pure  and  virtuous  life  gave  the  most  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  practical  eflicacy  of  a  piety,  the  sincerity  of  which  was  clearly  proved 
by  his  eflbrts  to  s^w  that  all  the  parts  of  the  Christian  system  are  reconcilable 
to  human  reason.' 

PRACTICE    AND   HABIT. 

We  are  bom  with  facilities  and  powers  capable  almost  of  any 
tbingv  such  at  least  as  would  carry  us  farther  than  can  be  easily 

1  •'  F«w  books,**  nys  8lr  James  Mackintosh,  «  have  contributed  more  to  rectify  prejudice,  to  under- 
mine establlsbed  errors,  to  duniae  a  Just  mode  of  thinking,  to  excite  a  fearless  spirit  of  Inquiry,  and 
yet  to  contain  It  within  Um  boundaries  which  nature  has  prescribed  to  the  human  understandinK.** 

t  •*  His  writings  have  dlflXiaed  throughout  the  civilized  world  the  love  of  dvU  liberty;  the  spirit  of 
toleration  and  charity  In  religious  diflerences;  the  disposition  to  reject  whatever  Is  obacure,  flinta*' 
Or,  or  hypoUteUcal  In  speculation;  to  abandon  problems  which  admit  of  no  solution;  to  di»tnt< 
wlwtever  cannot  be  clearly  expressed ;  and  to  prefer  thoM  studies  wiilch  most  dlrecUy  contribute  to 
buMMD  happiness.'*' Kr  Jmmn  JUaehutioik. 
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imagined  ;  but  it  is  only  the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  gives 
us  ability  and  skill  in  any  thing,  and  leads  us  towards  perfection. 

A  middle-aged  ploughman  will  scarce  ever  be  brought  to  the 
carriage  and  language  of  a  gentleman,  though  his  body  be  as  well 
proportioned,  and  his  joints  as  supple,  and  his  natural  parts  not  any 
way  inferior.  The  legs  of  a  dancing-master,  and  the  fingers  of  a 
musician,  fall,  as  it  were,  naturally,  without  thought  or  pains,  into 
regular  and  admirable  motions.  Bid  them  change  their  parts,  and 
they  will  in  vain  endeavor  to  produce  like  motions  in  the  mem- 
bers not  used  to  them,  and  it  will  require  length  of  time  and  long 
practice  to  attain  but  some  degrees  of  a  like  ability.  What  in- 
credible and  astonishing  actions  do  we  find  rope-dancers  and 
tumblers  bring  their  bodies  to !  not  but  that  sundry  in  almost  all 
manual  arts  are  as  wonderful ;  but  I  name  those  which  the  world 
takes  notice  of  for  such,  because,  on  that  very  account,  they  give 
money  to  see  them.  All  these  admired  motions,  beyond  the  reach 
and  almost  the  conception  of  unpractised  spectators,  are  nothing 
but  the  mere  effects  of  use  and  industry  in  men,  whose  bodies  have 
nothing  peculiar  in  them  from  these  of  the  amazed  lookers  on. 

As  it  is  in  the  body,  so  it  is  in  the  mind ;  practice  makes  it 
what  it  is ;  and  most  even  of  those  excellencies  which  are  looked 
on  as  natural  endowments,  will  be  found,  when  examined  into 
more  narrowly,  to  be  the  product  of  exercise,  and  to  be  raised  to 
that  pitch  only  by  repeated  actions.  Some  men  are  remarked  for 
pleasantness  in  raillery,  others  for  apologues  and  apposite  divert- 
ing stories.  This  is  apt  to  be  taken  for  the  effect  of  pure  nature, 
and  that  the  rather,  because  it  is  net  got  by  rules,  and  those  who 
excel  in  either  of  them,  never  purposely  set  themselves  to  the 
study  of  it  85  an  art  to  be  learnt.  But  yet  it  is  true,  that  at  first 
some  lucky  hit  which  took  with  somebody,  and  gained  him  com- 
mendation, encouraged  him  to  try  again,  inclined  his  thoughts  and 
endeavors  that  way,  till  at  last  he  insensibly  got  a  facility  in  it 
without  perceiving  how ;  and  that  is  attributed  wholly  to  nature, 
which  was  much  more  the  effect  of  use  and  practice.  I  do  not 
deny  that  natural  disposition  may  often  give  the  first  rise  to  it ; 
but  that  never  carries  a  man  far  without  use  and  exercise,  and  it 
is  practice  alone  that  brings  the  powers  of  the  mind  as  well  as 
those  of  the  body  to  their  perfection.  Many  a  good  poetic  vein  is 
buried  under  a  trade,  and  never  produces  any  thing  for  want  of 
.improvement.  We  see  the  ways  of  discourse  and  reasoning  are 
very  different,  even  concerning  the  same  matter,  at  court  and  in 
the  university.  And  he  that  will  go  but  from  Westminster  Hall 
to  the  Exchanfre,  will  find  a  different  genius  and  turn  in  their 
ways  of  talking ;  and  one  cannot  think  that  all  whose  lot  fell  in 
the  city  were  born  with  different  parts  from  those  who  were  bred 
at  the  university  or  inns  of  court. 
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To  wha£  purpose  all  this,  but  to  show  that  the  difierence,  so 

observable  in  men's  understandings  and  parts,  does  not  arise  so 

much  from  the  natural  faculties  as  acquired  habits  ?     He  would 

be  laughed  at  that  should  go  about  to  make  a  fine  dancer  out  of  a 

country  hedger,  at  past  fifty.     And  he  will  not  have  much  better 

success  who  shall  endeavor  at  that  age  to  make  a  man  reason  well, 

or  speak  handsomely,  who  has  never  been  used  to  it,  though  you 

should  lay  before  him  a  collection  of  all  the  best  precepts  of  logic 

or  oratory.     Nobody  is  made  any  thing  by  hearing  of  rules,  or 

laying  them  up  in  his  memory ;  practice  must  settle  the  habit  of 

doing,  without  reflecting  on  the  rule ;  and  you  may  as  well  hope 

to  make  a  good  painter  or  musician,  extempore,  by  a  lecture  and 

instruction  in  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  as  a  coherent  thinker, 

or  strict  reasoner,  by  a  set  of  rules,  showing  him  wherein  right 

reasoning  consists. 

This  being  so,  that  defects  and  weakness  in  men's  understand- 
ings, as  well  as  other  faculties,  come  from  want  of  a  riaht  use  of 
theii  own  minds,  I  am  apt  to  think  the  fault  is  generally  mislaid 
upon  nature,  and  there  is  oAen  a  complaint  of  want  of  parts,  when 
the  fault  lies  in  want  of  a  due  improvement  of  them.  We  see 
men  frequently  dexterous  and  sharp  enough  in  making  a  bargain^ 
who,  if  you  reason  with  them  about  matters  of  religion,  appear 
perfectly  stupid. 

INJUDICIOUS   HASTE   IN   STUDY. 

The  eagerness  and  strong  bent  of  the  mind  after  knowledge,  if 
not  warily  regulated,  is  often  a  hinderance  to  it.  It  still  presses 
into  farther  discoveries  and  new  objects,  and  catches  at  the  variety 
of  knowledge,  and  therefore  often  stays  not  long  enough  on  what 
is  before  it,'  to  look  into  it  as  it  should,  for  haste  to  pursue  what  is 
yet  out  of  sight.  He  that  rides  post  through  a  country  may  be 
able,  from  the  transient  view,  to  tell  in  general  how  the  parts  lie, 
and  may  be  able  to  give  some  loose  description  of  here  a  mountain 
and  there  a  plain,  here  a  morass  and  there  a  river ;  woodland  in 
one  part  and  savannas  in  another.  Such  superficial  ideas  and 
observations  as  these  he  may  collect  in  ^Hoping  over  it ;  but  the 
more  useful  observations  of  the  soil,  plants,  animals,  and  inha- 
bitants, with  their  several  sorts  and  properties,  must  necessarily 
escape  him ;  and  it  is  seldom  men  ever  discover  the  rich  mines 
without'  some  digging.  Nature  commonly  lodges  her  treasures 
and  jewels  in  rocky  ground.  If  the  matter  }^  knotty,  and  the 
sense  lies  deep,  the  mind  must  stop  and  buckle  to  it,  and  stick 
upcm  it  with  labor  and  thought,  and  close  contemplation,  and  not 
leave  it  until  it  has  mastered  the  difficulty  and  got  possession  of 
truth.  But  here,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  other  extreme . 
a  man  murt  not  stick  at  every  useless  nicety,  and  expect  myste- 
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ries  of  science  in  every  trivial  question  or  seruple  that  he  nmy 
raise.     He  that  will  stand  to  pick  up  and  examine  every  pebble 
I  hat  comes  in  his  way,  is  as  unlikely  to  return  enriched  and  ladezi 
with  jewels,  as  'the  other  that  travelled  full  speed.     Truths  are 
not  the  belter  nor  the  worse  for  their  obviousness  or  difficulty,  buC 
thoir  value  is  to  be  measured  by  their  usefulness  and  tendency- 
Insignificant  observations  should  not  take  up  any  of  our  minutes; 
and  those  that  enlarge  our  view,  and  give  light  towards  further 
and  useful  discoveries,  should  not  be  neglected,  though  they  stop 
our  course,  and  spend  some  of  our  time  in  a  fixed  attention. 

IMPORTANCE   OF   MORAX*   EDUCATION. 

Under  whose  care  soever  a  child  is  put  to  be  taught  during  the 
tender  and  flexible  years  of  his  Ufe,  this  is  certain ;  it  should  be 
one  who  thinks  Latin  and  languages  the  least  part  of  education ; 
one  who,  knowing  how  much  virtue  and  a  well-tempered  soul  is 
to  be  preferred  to  any  sort  of  leamihg  or  language,  makes  it  his 
chief  business  to  form  the  mind  of  his  scholars,  and  give  that  a 
right  disposition ;  which,  if  once  got,  though  all  the  rest  should  be 
neglected,  would  in  due  time  produce  all  the  rest ;  and  which,  if 
it  be  not  got,  and  settled  so  as  to  keep  out  ill  and  vicious  habits- 
languages,  and  sciences,  and  all  the  other  accomplishments  of 
education,  will  be  to  no  purpose  but  to  make  the  worse  or  more 
dangerous  man.^ 

THE   RIOHT   IMPROVEMENT   OP   HISTORT. 

The  stories  of  Alexander  and  Caesar,  farther  than  they  instruct 
us  in  the  art  of  living  well,  and  furnish  us  with  observations  of 
wisdom  and  prudence,  are  not  one  jot  to  be  preferred  to  the  his- 
tory of  Robin  Hood,  or  the  Seven  Wise  Masters.  I  do  not  deny 
but  history  is  very  useful,  and  very  instructive  of  human  life ;  but 
if  it  be  studied  only  for  the  reputation  of  being  an  historian,  it  is  a 
very  empty  thing ;  and  he  that  can  teU  all  the  particulars  of  Hero- 
dotus and  Plutarch,  Curtius  and  Livy,  without  making  any  other 
use  of  them,  may  be  an  ignorant  man  with  a  good  memory,  and 
with  all  his  pains  hath  only  filled  his  head  with  Christmas  tales. 
And,  which  is  worse,  the  greatest  part  of  history  being  made  up 
of  wars  and  conquests,  and  their  style,  especially  the  Romans, 
speaking  of  valor  as  the  chief  if  not  the  only  virtue,  we  are  in 

1  "Next  In  rank  and  In  efficacy  to  tlutt  piure  and  boly  aonrce  of  moral  laflnence— the  moOiier  la 
tbat  of  the  aehoolmaater.  It  la  powerfkd  already.  What  would  It  be  IC  In  every  one  of  those  achoal- 
dtstrlct*  which  we  now  count  by  annually  Increasing  thouianda,  there  were  to  be  Ibnnd  one  tflacter 
wcll-infbrmed  wHlioat  pedantry,  religloua  without  bigotry  or  fiinaticlBm,  proud  and  Ibnd  of  hla  pro- 
Ibaslon,  and  honored  m  the  dtacharge  of  Iti  dntlei  I  How  wide  would  be  the  intdlectxail,  the  mord 
UiflncDce  of  such  a  body  of  men.  But  to  raise  up  a  body  of  anch  men,  as  munerona  as  tlte  waala 
and  dlirnlty  of  the  country  demand,  their  labors  must  be  flUy  remuneraUxl,  and  themselves  and  their 
enOlng  cherished  and  honored."— Dhookhw  q/*  Am.  GuUan  C.  Ferflanck,  ^  Nno  Fsrifc. 
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danger  to  be  misled  by  the  general  current  and  business  of  his- 
tary  ;  and«  looking  on  Alexander  and  Csesar,  and  such-like  heroest 
as  the  liighest  instances  of  human  greatness,  because  they  each 
of  them  caused  the  death  of  several  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
the  ruin  of  a  much  greater  number,  overran  a  great  part  of  the 
earth,  and  killed  the  inhabitants  to  possess  themselves  of  their 
countries— -we  are  apt  to  make  butchery  and  rapine  the  chief 
marks  and  very  essence  of  human  greatness.  And  if  civil  history 
be  a  great  dealer  of  it,  and  to  many  readers  thus  useless,  curious 
and  difficult  inquirinffs  in  antiquity  are  much  more  so ;  and  the 
exact  dimensions  of  tne  Colossus,  or  figure  of  the  Capitol,  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Greek  and  Roman  marriages,  or  who  it  was  that 
first  coined  money ;  these,  I  confess,  set  a  man  well  off  in  the 
world,  especially  amongst  the  learned,  but  set  him  very  little  on  in 
his  way.  •  * 

I  shall  only  add  one  word,  and  then  conclude :  and  that  is,  that 
whereas  in  the  beginning  I  cut  off  history  from  our  study  as  a 
useless  part,  as  certainly  it  is  where  it  is  read  only  as  a  tale  that 
is  told  ;  here,  on  the  other  side,  I  recommend  it  to  one  who  hath 
well  settled  in  his  mind  the  principles  of  morality,  and  knows  how 
to  make  a  judgment  on  the  actions  of  men,  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  studies  he  can  apply  himself  to.     There  he  shall  see  a  pic- 
ture of  the  world  and  the  nature  of  mankind,  and  so  learn  to  think 
of  men  as  they  are.     There  he  shall  see  the  rise  of  opinions,  and 
find  from  what  slight  and  sometimes  shameful  occasions  some  of 
them  have  taken  meir  rise,  which  yet  aflerwards  have  had  great 
authority,  and  passed  almost  for  sacred  in  the  world,  and  borne 
down  all  before  them.    There,  also,  one  may  learn  great  and 
useful  instructions  of  prudence,  and  be  warned  against  the  cheats 
and  rogueries  of  the  world,  with  many  more  advantages  which  I 
shall  not  here  enumerate. 

ORTHODOXY   AND    HEEE8Y. 

The  great  division  among  Christians  is  about  opinions.  Every 
sect  lias  its  set  of  them,  and  that  is  called  Orthodoxy ;  and  he  that 
professes  his  assent  to  them,  though  with  an  implicit  &ith,  and 
without  examining,  is  orthodox,  and  in  the  way  to  salvation.  But 
if  he  examines,  and  thereupon  questiofns  any  one  of  them,  he  is 
presently  suspected  of  heresy ;  and  if  he  oppose  them  or  hold  the 
contrary,  he  is  presently  condemned  as  in  a  damnable  error,  and 
in  the  sure  way  to  perdition.  Of  this,  one  may  say,  that  there  is 
nor  can  be  nothing  more  wrong.  For  he  that  examines,  and  upop 
a  fair  examination  embraces  an  error  for  a  truth,  has  done  his  duty 
more  than  he  who  embraces  the  profession  (for  the  truths  them- 
selves he  does  not  embrace)  of  the  truth,  without  having  examined 
whether  it  be  true  or  no.     And  he  that  has  done  his  duty  accord- 
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ing  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  is  certainly  more  in  the  way  to  hea- 
ven than  he  who  has  done  nothing  of  it.  For  if  it  be  our  duty  to 
search  afler  truth,  he  certainly  that  has  searched  after  it,  thoug-h 
he  has  not  found  it,  in  some  points  has  paid '  a  more  acceptable 
obedience  to  the  will  of  his  Maker,  than  he  that  has  not  searched 
at  all,  but  professes  to  have  found  truth,  when  he  has  neither 
searched  nor  found  it.  For  he  that  takes  up  the  opinions  of  any 
church  in  the  lump,  without  examining  them,  has  truly  neither 
searched  after  nor  found  truth,  but  has  only  found  those  that  he 
thinks  have  found  truth,  and  so  receives  what  they  say  with  an 
implicit  faith,  and  so  pays  them  the  homage  that  is  due  only  to 
God,  who  cannot  be  deceived,  nor  deceive.  In  this  way  the  seve- 
ral churches  (in  which,  as  one  may  observe,  opinions  are  pre- 
ferred to  hfe,  and  orthodoxy  is  that  which  they  are  concerned  for, 
and  not  morab)  put  the  terms  of  salvation  on  that  w^hich  the  Author 
of  our  salvation  does  not  put  them  in.  The  believing  of  a  collec- 
tion of  certain  propositions,  which  are  called  and  esteemed  funda- 
mental articles,  because  it  has  pleased  the  compilers  to  put  them 
into  their  confession  of  faith,  is  made  the  condition  of  salvation. 

DVTY   OF   PRESERVING   HEALTH. 

If  by  gaining  knowledge  we  destroy  our'ljealth,  we  labor  for  a 
thing  that  will  be  useless  in  Qur  hands;  and  if,  by  harassing ovr 
bodies,  (though  with  a  design  to  render  ourselves  more  usefiil,)  we 
deprive  ourselves  of  the  abilities  and  opportunities  of  doing  that 
good  we  might  have  done  with  a  meaner  talent,  which  God  thought 
sufficient  for  us,  by  having  denied  us  the  strength  to  impiove  it 
to  that  pitch  whicn  men  of  stronger  constitutions  can  attain  to,  we 
rob  God  of  so  much  service,  and  our  neighbor  of  all  that  help 
which,  in  a  state  of  health,  with  moderate  knowledge,  we  might 
have  been  able  to  perform.  He  that  sinks  his  vessel  by  overload- 
ing it,  though  it  be  with  gold,  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  will 
give  his  owner  but  an  ill  account  of  his  voyage. 
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Dm..  Robsbt  Sovth,  a  divine  celebrated  for  his  wit  as  well  as  his  learning 
was  bom  at  Hackney,  in  Middlesex,  in  1633,  being  the  son  of  a  London  mer- 
chant He  entered  Westminster  school,  under  Dr.  Bosby,  in  1647,  and  on  ^tke 
day  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  (January  20, 1649,)  he*  read  the  Latin  prayers 
in  the  school,  and  prayed  for  his  majesty  by  name;  apparently  an  indication 
that  even  then  he  had  embraced  those  principles  of  attachment  to  the  e^ab> 
lished  £)rm  of  government,  m  church  and  state,  of  which  he  was  through  all 
his  life  a  most  strenuous  and  able  champion.  In  one  of  his  sermons,  Ibr  in- 
stance, he  maintains  ttiat  **  kings  are  endowed  with  more  tlian  ordinary  sa< 
gacity  ard  quickness  of  uiiderstandiiig ;  they  have  a  singular  courage  and 
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presence  of  mind  in  cases  of  difficulty ;  and  their  hearts  are  disposed  to  yirto- 
ous  courses."  One  is  astonished  ^at  a  man  of  learning  and  seo^e  could  be 
80  blinded  by  party  feeling  as  to  utter  such  sentiments.  But  he  was  exceed- 
ingly Tiolent  in  his  feelings,  continuing  through  life  to  pom  fbrth  upon  all  sects 
that  dissented  ih>m  the  church  of  England,  as  well  as  upon  all  who  doubted 
the  *<  divine  right"  of  kings  to  rule  their  subjects  with  unrestricted  sway,  his 
inexhaustible  sarcasm,  ridicule,  and  contempt    He  died  in  1716. 

As  a  writer,  Dr.  South  is  conspicuous  £}r  good  practical  sense,  for  a  deep 
insight  into  human  character,  for  liveliness  of  imagination,  and  exuberant  in- 
vention, and  for  a  wit  that  knew  not  always  the  limit  of  propriety.  In  per- 
spicuity, copiousness,  and  force  of  expression,  he  has  few  supeiioni  among 
Knglish  writers ;  which  qualities  inlly  compensate  for  the  **  forced  conceits, 
minatiiral  metaphors,  and  turgid  and  verbose  language  which  oocasSonally 
disfigure  his  pages."  > 

THE  WILL   FOR  THE   DEED. 

The  third  instance  in  which  men  used  to  plead  the  will  instead 
of  the  deed,  shall  he  in  duties  of  cost  and  expense. 

Let  a  husiness  of  expensive  chanty  he  proposed ;  and  then,  as 
I  showed  hefore,  that,  in  matters  of  lahor,  the  lazy  person  could 
find  no  hands  wherewith  to  work ;  so  neither,  in  this  case,  can 
the  religious  miser  find  any  hands  wherewith  to  give.  It  is 
wonderful  to  consider  how  a  command  or  call  to  he  liberal,  either 
upon  a  civil  or  religious  account,  all  of  a  sudden  impoverishes  the 
rich,  breaks  the  merchant,  shuts  up  every  private  man's  ex- 
chequer, and  makes  those  men  in  a  minute  have  nothing,  who,  at 
the  very  same  instant,  want  nothing  to  spend.'  So  that,  instead 
of  relieving  the  poor,  such  a  command  strangely  increases  their 
number,  and  transforms  rich  men  into  beggars  presently.  For, 
lei  the  danger  of  their  prince  and  country  knock  at  their  purses, 
and  call  upon  them  to  contribute  against  a  public  enemy  or  ca- 
lamity, then  immediately  they  have  nothing,  and  their  riches  upon 
such  occasions  (as  Solomon  expresses  it)  never  fail  to  make  them- 
selves wings,  and  fly  away. 

But  do  men  in  good  earnest  think  that  God  will  be  put  off  so  ? 
or  can  they  imagine  that  the  law  of  God  will  be  baffled  with  a  lie 
clothed  in  a  scon  ? 

For  such  pretences  are  no  better,  as  appears  from  that  notable 
account  given  us  by  the  apostle  of  this  windy,  insigniJGcant  charity 
of  the  will,  and  of  the  worthlessness  of  it,  not  enlivened  by  deeds : 
'*  If  a  brother  or  a  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of  daily  lood,  and 
one  of  you  say  unto  them,  Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and 
filled  ;  notwithstanding  ve  give  them  not  those  things  which  are 
needful  to  the  body ;  what  doth  it  profit  ?"  Profit,  does  he  say  ? 
Why,  it  profits  just  as  much  as  fair  words  command  the  market, 
as  good  wishes  buy  food  and  raiment,  and  pass  for  current  pay- 
meat  in  the  shops.  ^^^ 

1  Bai4— an  artkto  tn  •'BatrMpeaU  «e  Ravlsw,*'  Is.  Ml. 
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Come  we  now  to  a  rich  old  pretender  to  godliness,  and  tell  him 
that  there  is  such  a  one,  a  man  of  good  family,  good  educadcMi, 
and  who  has  lost  all  lu's  estate  for  the  king,  now  ready  to  rot  in 
prison  for  debt ;  come,  what  will  you  give  towards  his  release  t 
Why,  then  answers  the  will  instead  of  the  deed,  as  much  the 
readier  speaker  of  the  two,  "  The  truth  is,  I  always  had  a  respect 
for  such  men ;  I  love  them  with  all  my  heart ;  and  it  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  any  that  had  served  the  king  so  faithfully  should  be  in 
such  want.*'    So  say  I  too,  and  the  more  shame  is  it  for  the  whole 
nation  that  they  shoald  be  so.     But  still,  what  will  you  give  ? 
Why,  then,  answers  the  man  of  mouth*charity  again,  and  tells 
you  that  **  you  could  not  come  in  a  worse  time ;  that  now-a-dsys 
money  is  very  scarce  with  him,  and  that  therefore  he  can  give 
nothing ;  but  he  will  be  sure  to  pray  for  the  poor  gentleman." 

Ah,  thou  hypocrite  !  when  thy  brother  has  lost  all  that  ever  he 
had,  and  lies  languishing,  and  even  gasping  under  the  utmost 
extremities  of  poverty  and  distress,  dost  thou  think  thus  to  lick  him 
up  again  only  with  thy  tongue  ?  Just  like  that  old  formal  hocus, 
who  denied  a  beggar  a  farthing,  and  put  him  off  with  his  blessing. 

Why,  what  are  the  prayers  of  a  covetous  wretch  worth  ?  what 
will  thy  blessing  go  for  ?  what  will  it  buy  ?  Is  this  the  chanty 
that  the  apostle  here,  in  the  text,  presses  upon  the  Corintliians?* 
This  the  case  in  which  God  accepts  the  willingness  of  the  mind 
instead  of  the  liberality  of  the  purse  ?  No,  assuredly ;  but  the 
measures  that  Grod  marks  out  to  thy  charity  are  these :  thy  super- 
fluities must  give  place  to  thy  neighbor's  great  convenience  ;  thy 
convenience  must  veil  thy  neighbor's  necessity ;  and,  lastly,  thy 
very  necessities  must  yield  to  thy  neighbor's  extremity. 

COVETOVSNESS. 

Of  covetousness  we  may  truly  say,  that  it  makes  both  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  in  the  devil's  alphabet,  and  that  it  is  the  first  vice  in 
corrupt  nature  which  moves,  and  the  last  which  dies.  For  look 
upon  any  infant,  and  a&  aoon  as  it  can  but  move  a  hand,  we  shall 
see  it  reaching  out  after  something  or  other  which  it  should  not 
have ;  and  he  who  does  not  know  it  to  be  the  proper  and  peculiar 
sin  of  old  age,  seems  himself  to  have  the  dotage  of  that  age  upon 
him,  whether  he  has  the  years  or  no. 

The  covetous  person  lives  as  if  the  world  were  made  altogether 
for  him,  and  not  he  for  the  world,  to  take  in  every  thing,  and  to 
part  with  nothing.  Charity  is  accounted  no  grace  with  him,  nor 
gratitude  any  virtue.  The  cries  of  the  poor  never  enter  into  his 
ears ;  or  if  they  do,  he  has  always  one  ear  readier  to  let  them  out 
than  the  other  to  take  them  in.     In  a  word,  by  his  rapines  and 

1  ''Vorlf  tbef«lMllnt»wilU]ismind,ltitaoei|itedMOordliigtDUiatan^  and  not 
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extordonsy  he  is  always  for  making  as  many  poor  as  he  can,  but 
for  relieying  none  whom  he  either  finds  or  makes  so.  So  that  it 
is  a  question,  ivhether  his  heart  be  harder,  or  his  fist  closer.  In 
a  woid,  he  is  a  peat  and  a  monster :  greedier  than  the  'sea,  and 
barrener  than  the  shore. 

THE   OLORT   OF   THB   CLERGY. 

Giod  is  the  fountain  of  honor;  and  the  conduit  by  which  he 
coQTeys  it  to  the  sons  of  men  are  yirtues  and  generous  practices. 
Some,  indeed,  may  please  and  promise  themselves  high  matters 
from  ^1  revennes,  stately  palaces,  court  interests,  and  great  de- 
pendences. But  that  which  makes  the  clergy  glorious,  is  to  be 
knowing  in  their  profession,  unspotted  in  their  hves,  active  and 
laborious  in  their  charges,  bold  and  resolute  in  opposing  seducers, 
and  daring  to  look  vice  in  the  face,  though  never  so  potent  and 
illustrious.^  And,  lastly,  to  be  gentle,  courteous,  and  compassion- 
ate to  all.  These  are  our  robes  and  our  maces,  our  escutcheons 
and  highest  titles  of  honor. 

THE   PLEASXmES  OF   AMUSEMENT   AND   INDUSTRT   COMPARED; 

Nor  is  that  man  less  deceived  that  thinks  to  maintain  a  constant 
tenure  of  pleasure  by  a  continual  pursuit  of  sports  and  recrea- 
tions.   The  most  voluptuous  and  loose  person  breathins^,  were  he 
but  tied  to  follow  his  hawks  and  his  hounds,  his  dice  ana  his  court- 
ships every  day,  would  find  it  the  greatest  torment  and  calamity 
that  could  befall  him ;  he  would  fly  to  the  mines  and  galleys  for 
his  recreation,  and  to  the  spade  and  the  mattock  for  a  diversion 
from  the  misery  of  a  continual  un intermitted  pleasure.     But,  on 
the  contrary,  the  providence  of  God  has  so  ordered  the  course  of 
things,  that  there  is  no  action,  the  usefulness  of  which  has  made 
it  the  matter  of  duty  and  of  a  profession,  but  a  man  may  bear  the 
continual  pursuit  of  it  without  loathing  and  satiety.     The  same 
shop  and  trade  that  employs  a  man  in  his  youth,  employs  him  also 
in  his  age.     Every  morning  he  rises  fresh  to  his  hammer  and 
anvil;  he  passes  the  day  singing;  custom  has  naturab'zed  his 
labor  to  him ;  his  shop  is  his  element,  and  he  cannot  with  any 
enjoyment  of  himself  live  out  of  it. 

THE   EYE   OF   CONSCIENCE. 

'That  the  eye  of  conscience  may  be  always  quick  and  lively,  let 
constant  use  be  sure  to  keep  it  constantly  open,  and  thereby  ready 

^  TUi  |«  In  aooordanoe  with  Eseklel  zxxUL  1— «.  Tbe  andeot  propbeta,  ftttthAil  and  finrlen  dmii, 
tti&klns  more  at  '*the  beatten"  at  borne  than  **thc  beatben"  abroad,  did  rot  r«proT«  tbe  Jewa  ftw 
the  lUia  of  tb^  people  of  KamtKbatJca;  but  It  was,  •*  wasb  tov,  make  tov  dean;  put  away  *be 
c^otiova, doing*;  leek  Justice;  break  l^rcry  yoke;  loone  tbe  banda  ot  wlekedneaa,  and  let  tbo 
opprniiul  fo  fi«e,**  ftc.  Wbenever  and  wberever  tbo  pulpit  la  iflenit  on  great  nattonal  elna,  s  la 
Uae  to  tta  higb  and  boly  trait.   Bv«n  bad  men  will  reapeet  ibttbftilniiaa  more  tbaa  f  ttma^erttait 
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and  prepared  to  admit  and  Jet  in  those  heavenly  beams  whicli 
always  streaming  forth  from  God  upon  minds  fitted  to  receive 
them.   -And  to  this  purpose  let  a  man  fiy  from  every  thing  ^'hicli 
may  leave  either  a  foulness  or  a  bias  upon  it ;  let  him  dread  ev^eiy 
STOSS  act  of  sin  ;  for  one  gretfl  stab  may  as  certainly  and  speedily 
destroy  life  as  forty  lesser  wounds,     uet  him  carry  a  jealous  eye 
over  every  growing  habit  of  sin :  let  him  keep  aloof  from  ail  com- 
merce and  feilowsnip  with  any  vicious  and  base  affection,  espe- 
cially from  all  sensuality :  let  him  keep  himself  untouched  with  tiie 
hellish,  unhaJlowed  heats  of  lust  and  the  noisome  steams  and  ex- 
halations of  intemperance :  let  him  bear  himself  above  that  sordid 
and  low  thing,  that  utter  contradiction  to  all  greatness  of  mind — 
covetousness :   let  him  disenslave  himself  from  the  pelf  of  the 
world,  from  that  amor  aeeUratus  habendi^    Lastly,  let  him  learn 
80  to  look  upon  the  honors,  the  pomp,  and  greatness  of  the  world* 
OS  to  look  through  them.    Fools  indeed  are  apt  to  be  blown  up  by 
them  and  to  sacrifice  all  for  them :  sometimes  venturing  their 
heads  only  to  get  a  feather  in  their  caps. 


THOMAS  PARNELL.     1679—1717. 

Tboxas  Pakkbll  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1679.  After  reeoiving  the  ele- 
ments of  eduoation  at  a  grammar-flchool,  he  was  admitted  to  the  University  of 
Dublin;  after  leaving  which  he  was  ordained  a  deacon,  in  1700,  and  in  five 
years  ailerwards,  ho  was  promoted  to  die  archdeaconry  of  Clogher.  Up  to 
this  time  he  had  sided  with  the  Tory  party,  but  now  found  it  convenient  to 
change  his  politics ;  be  thereibre  went  over  to  the  Whigs,  who  received  him 
with  open  arms,  deeming  Iiim  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  their  cause.  Fsmell 
endeavored  to  recommend  himself  by  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpits  of  London, 
bat  from  the  new  ministry  he  received  nothing  more  substantial  than  caresses 
and  empty  protestations*  To  imbitter  his  disappointment,  he  lost,  in  1712,  his 
amiable  wife,  to  whom  he  was  affectionately  devoted.  His  private  friends, 
however,  were  not  unmindful  of  his  interests,  and  obtained  for  him  a  vicarage 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  worth  JC400  per  annum:  but  he  did  not  live  long  to 
eT\joy  his  promotion.    He  died  in  1717,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

**The  compass  of  Pamell's  poetry  is  not  extensive,  but  its  tone  is  peculiarly 
delightful :  not  from  mere  correctness  of  expression,  to  which  some  critics 
have  stinted  its  praises,  but  from  the  graceful  and  reserved  sensibility  that 
accompanied  his  polished  phraseology.  The  studied  happiness  of  his  diction 
does  not  spoil  its  simplicity.  His  poetry  is  like  a  flower  that  has  been  trained 
and  planted  by  the  skill  of  the  gardener,  but  wliich  preserves,  in  its  cultured 
suite,  the  natural  ftngrance  of  its  wilder  air."* 

The  poem  by  which  Parnell  is  chiefly  known,  is  «*The  Hermit,"  which  has 
always  been  a  favorite  with  every  class  qf  readers.  It  is  a  revolving  pano- 
rama of  beautiful  pictures,  each  perfect  in  itsel£  But  the  story  is  not  original, 
as  it  appeared  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century  in  a  collection  of  tales  entitled 
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the  •  GSesta  Ronianorara,'*  and  we  present  the  reader  with  the  analysis  of  it 
below,  as  given  by  Warton  in  his  History  of  English  Poetry."  Tlie  poem,  how- 
ever, is  too  long  for  our  limits  and  no  extracts  would  do  it  justice ;  but  we  will 
give  a  few  lines  to  show  its  style.  The  last  instance  of  the  angel's  seeming 
injustice,  is  that  of  pushing  tlie  guide  from  the  bridge  into  the  river.  At  this 
the  Hermit  is  unable  to  suppress  his  indignation : 

Wild  sparkling  rage  inflames  the  Father's  eyes ; 
He  bursts  the  bonds  of  fear,  and  madly  cries, 
**  Detested  wretch !" — ^bu^  scarce  his  speech  began, 
When  the  strange  partner  seem'd  no  longer  man : 
His  youthful  face  grew  more  serenely  sweet; 
His  robe  turned  white,  and  flowed  upon  his  feet; 
Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  invest  his  hair ; 
Celestial  odors  fill  the  purple  air ; 
And  wingf*,  whose  colors  glitter'd  on  the  day, 
Wide  at  his  back  their  gradual  plumes  display. 
The  form  ethereal  bursts  upon  his  sight, 
AjuI  moves  in  all  the  m^esty  of  light 

Another  very  interesting  piece  of  Pameirs  is  his  ballad,  « Edwin  of  the 
Green,  a  fairy  tale,  in  the  ancient  English  style :"  but  its  lengtli  excludes  it 

1  AdeToatlwniitt]lT«dlnaeaTe,iiewwlilchaalwpherdftAifldhlsfloek.  XMiy  of  the  aheep  belnff 
■tolRH  the  ahepberd  wm  imJnaUy  kUM  by  his  master,  as  beln;  oonoenied  la  tbe  theft  The  hermit. 
flMiBg  aa  tmiooent  man  pot  U>  death,  besan  to  snspeet  the  existence  of  a  DlTtne  Prorldenoe,  and 
nuiw^  no  longer  to  perplex  himself  with  the  nseless  severities  of  rellgton,  bnt  to  mix  In  the  world, 
la  trnveOinsfroai  his  retirement,  he  was  met  by  an  angel  in  the  flgure  of  a  bmui,  who  said,  **!  am  an 
aage^  and  am  sent  by  God  to  be  yoar  companion  on  the  road.**  They  entered  a  dty,  and  begged  fbr 
lodging  at  tbe  hooae  of  a  linlght,  who  entertained  them  at  a  splendid  supper.  In  the  night,  the  angel 
tram  his  bed  and  strangled  the  knight's  only  child,  who  was  asleep  in  the  cradle.  The  hermit 
I  astODtshed  at  this  bartmroos  retnm  fbr  so  much  hospitality,  but  was  afraid  to  make  any  remon- 
!  to  his  companion.  Next  morning  they  went  to  another  dty.  Here  they  were  liberally  re- 
eclved  bk  the  hooae  of  an  opulent  dUien;  but  In  the  night  the' angel  roee^  and  stole  a  golden  cop 
of  tBCstfansble  value.  The  hermit  now  eondnded  that  his  companion  was  a  bad  angeL  In  timvcQlng 
ferwam  the  next  morning,  they  passed  over  a  bridge^  about  the  middle  of  whk;h  they  met  a  poor 
aaa,  of  whom  the  angel  asked  the  way  to  Uie  next  city.  Having  reoelved  the  desired  Infbrmatlon, 
the  angel  pushed  the  poor  man  Into  the  water,  where  he  was  fanniediately  drowned.  In  the  evening 
they  arrived  at  the  house  of  a  rich  man,  and  begging  fbr  a  lodging;  were  ordered  to  sleep  In  a  sited 
with  the  cattle.  In  the  morning  the  angel  gave  the  rich  man  tbe  cup  which  he  had  stolen.  The 
hennlt,  amaaed  that  the  cup  which  was  stolen  firom  their  friend  and  benefhctor  should  be  given  to 
one  who  refhsed  them  a  lodging,  began  to  be  now  convinced  that  his  companion  was  the  devil ;  and 
hefged  to  go  on  alone.  But  the  angel  said,  "Mear  me,  and  depart.  VThen  you  lived  In  your  hermit- 
agie^  a  ahepherd  was  killed  by  bis  master.  He  was  innocent  of  the  supposed  oflhnoe;  but  had  he 
not  been  then  kflled,  he  would  have  committed  crimes  in  which  he  would  have  died  impenitent.  His 
master  endeavors  to  atone  fbr  tbe  murder,  by  dedicating  the  remainder  of  Ids  days  to  alms  and 
deeds  of  charity.  I  strangled  the  child  of  the  knight  But  know,  that  the  fkther  was  so  intent  on 
heaping  up  riches  fbr  his  chQd,  as  to  neglect  those  acts  of  public  mnnlHocnce  fbr  which  be  was  bcfbre 
so  distinguished,  and  to  which  he  has  now  returned.  I  stole  the  golden  cup  of  the  hospitable  cill- 
aen.  But  know,  that  from  a  Ulb  of  the  strictest  temperance,  he  became,  In  oonscquenoe  of  possessing 
this  eopk  a  perpetual  drunkard,  and  Is  now  the  most  abstemions  of  men.  I  tlirew  the  poor  man  into 
the  water.  He  was  then  honest  and  religious.  But  know,  had  he  walked  one  half  of  a  mile  fbriJier, 
be  wookl  have  murdered  a  man  In  a  State  of  mortal  iln.  I  gave  the  golden  cup  to  tbe  rich  roan,  who 
nfhsed  to  take  na  wtthln  his  roof.  He  has  therefore  received  his  reward  In  this  workl,  and  in  the 
next  will  sufltr  the  pains  of  bell  for  his  inhospitallty.'*  The  hermit  (Ml  prostrate  at  U>e  angel's  (bet, 
and,  requesting  Ibrgiveness,  riitumed  to  his  licnultage,  fully  convinced  of  tlie  wlsJoro  and  Justice  of 
Ood*s  gorernment 
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fhnn  oar  pages.   The  following  very  beautiful  "  Hymn  to  Contentment"*  wiU| 
however,  give  a  very  good  idea  of  thia  author *s  manner  >^ 

HYMN  TO  CONTENTMENT. 

Lovely,  lasting  peace  of  mind  1 
Sweet  delight  of  human  kind  I 
Heavenly  bom,  and  bred  on  high, 
To  crown  the  &vorite6  of  the  sky 
With  more  of  happiness  below, 
Than  victors  in  a  triumph  know  I 
Whither,  0  whither  art  thou  fled, 
To  lay  thy  meek,  contented  head ; 
What  happy  region  dost  thou  please 
To  make  the  seat  of  calms  and  ease  ? 

Ambition  searches  all  its  sphere 
Of  pomp  and  state,  to  meet  thee  there. 
Increasing  avarice  would  find 
Thy  presence  in  its  gold  enshrined. 
The  bold  adventurer  ploughs  his  way, 
Tlirough  rocks  amidst  the  foaming  sea, 
To  gain  thy  love ;  and  then  perceives 
Thou  wert  not  in  the  rocks  and  waves. 
Tlie  silent  heart,  which  grief  assails, 
Treads  soft  and  lonesome  o'er  th^  valc^s, 
Sees  daisies  open,  rivers  run, 
And  seeks  (as  I  have  vainly  done) 
Amusing  thought;  but  learns  to  know 
That  Solitude's  the  nurse  of  woe. 
No  real  happiness  is  found 
In  trailing  purple  o'er  the  ground : 
Or  in  a  soul  exalted  high, 
To  range  the  circuit  of  the  sky, 
Converse  with  stars  above,  and  know 
All  Nature  in  its  forms  below  ; 
The  rest  it  seeks,  in  seeking  dies, 
And  doubts  at  last  for  knowledge  rise. 

Lovely,  lasting  peace,  appear  1 
This  world  itself,  if  thou  art  here, 
Is  once  again  with  Eden  blest, 
And  man  contains  it  in  his  breast 

Twas  thus,  as  under  shade  I  stood, 
I  sung  my  wishes  to  the  wood, 
And,  lost  in  thought,  no  more  perceived 
llie  branches  whisper  as  they  waved: 
It  seeui'd  as  all  the  quiet  place 
Confeas'd  the  presence  of  his  grace. 
When  thus  slie  spoke — Go  rule  thy  will, 
Bid  tliy  wild  passions  all  be  still, 
Know  God — and  bring  thy  heart  to  know 
The  joys  which  from  religion  flow : 
Then  every  grace  shall  prove  its  guest, 
And  111  be  there  to  crown  the'rest 

Oh  I  by  yonder  mossy  seat, 
In  my  hours  of  sweet  retreat. 
Might  I  thus  my  soul  employ, 
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Willi  sense  of  gratitude  and  joy : 
Raised  as  ancient  prophets  were, 
In  h'eavenly  vision,  praise,  and  prayer; 
Pleasing  all  men,  hurting  none. 
Pleased  and  bless'd  with  God  alone : 
Then  while  the  gardens  take  my  sight, 
Witli  all  the  colors  of  delight ; 
While  silver  waters  glide  along, 
To  please  my  ear,  and  court  my  sotig; 
111  lift  my  voice,  and  tune  my  string. 
And  thee,  great  Source  of  Nature,  sing. 

The  sun  that  walks  his  airy  way, 
To  light  the  world,  and  give  the  day; 
The  moon  that  shines  with  borrow'd  light; 
The  stars  that  gild  the  gloomy  night ; 
The  seas  that  roll  unnumbered  waves ; 
The  wood  that  spreads  its  shady  leaves ; 
The  field  whose  ears  conceal  the  grain, 
The  yellow  treasure  of  the  plain; 
All  of  these,  and  all  I  see, 
Should  be  sung,  and  sung  by  me : 
They  speak  their  Maker  as  they  can, 
But  want  and  ask  the  tongue  of  man. 

Go  search  among  your  idle  dreams, 
Your  busy  or  your  vain  extremes ; 
And  find  a  life  of  equal  bliss. 
Or  own  the  next  begun  in  this. 


WILLIAM  PENN.     1644—1718. 


Wt  come  now  to  one  of  the  purest  and  most  exalted  characters  on  the  page 
of  history  ;-*to  one  who  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  state  in  the  strictest  jus- 
tice and  equity ;  established  the  utmost  freedom  of  conscience  in  religion ;  and 
demonstrated  to  the  world  that  the  most  potent  weapons  to  subdue  the  savage 
heart,  are  the  peace  principles  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 

William  Penn,  the  only  son  of  Admiral  Penn,  was  bom  in  London,  Octo- 
ber 14, 1644.  His  early  education  was  very  carefully  attended  to,  and  in 
1660  he  entered  Oxibrd  University.  His  ^nt  bias  towards  the  doctrines  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  was  produced  by  the  preaching  of  Thomas  Loe,  tlie 
effect  of  which  was,  that  Penn  and  some  of  his  fellow-students  withdrew  from 
attendance  on  the  public  worship  of  the  established  church,  and  held  private 
prayer  meetings.  They  were  fined  by  the  college,  but  tliis  did  not  deter 
them.  The  principles  which  he  adopted  displeased  his  father  very  much, 
who  repeatedly  banished  him  &om  his  house ;  but  when  it  appeared  that  his 
son's  opinions  were  unalterable,  a  reconciliation  took  place  between  them. 
In  1668,  he  began  to  preach,  and  also  published  his  first  work,  "Truth  Ex. 
alted."  Like  many  oUiers  of  the  early  Friends,  Penn  was  repeatedly  thrown 
inta-prison ;  and  during  his  confinement  in  the  Tower  of  London,  he  wrote 
his  most  jjopiilar  work,  **  No  Cross,  no  Crown," — an  able  expoeition  of  the 
views  of  his  society.  In  1670  the  Conventicle  act  was  passed,  and  Penn  wau 
one  of  the  first  sufferers  under  it  He  was  tried  for  preaching  to  what  was 
called  «»a  riotous  and  seditious  assembly;"  but  the  jury,  in  oppontion  to  the 
2  A 
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directioii  of  the  bench,  had  the  flrmnesa  and  moral  courage  to  give  a  Terdict 
of  acquittaL 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  event  of  Penn'<6  life, — ^the  establish- 
ment of  the  oolciiy  of  Pennsylvania.     In  1681  a  large  tract  of  country  on  ibe 
west  side  of  the  Delaware  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Penn  and  his  hean 
in  consideration  of  a  debt  of  j£  16,000  due  from  the  Crown  to  Admiral  Fenn, 
lor  money  advanced  for  the  service  of  the  navy.     He  set  sail  from  England 
in  August,  1682,  in  the  sliip  Welcome,  and  arrived  at  Newcastle  on  the  27th 
of  October,  where  he  was  hailed  with  acclamations  by  the  Swedes  and  Dutch 
already  tliere.     Thence  the  colony  proceeded  up  the  river,  and  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  located  the  town  and  borough  of  Philadelphia,  **•  havii^  a 
high  and  dry  bank  next  to  tlie  water,  with  a  shore  ornamented  with  a  fine 
view  of  pine  trees  growing  upon  it"    Penn  solemnly  decbired  that  he  "  came 
to  the  charge  of  the  province  for  the  Lord's  sake."     *(  I  wanted.'^  says  he,  '*to 
afford  an  asylum  to  the  good  and  oppressed  of  every  nation.     I  aimed  to  fbnn 
a  government  which  might  be  an  example.    I  desired  to  show^  men  as  free  . 
and  happy  as  they  could  be.     I  had  also  kind  views  towards  the  Indians.** 

In  about  two  years  Penn  was  called  to  return  back  to  England ;  and  fiom 
his  intimacy  with  James  11.,  he  was  enabled  to  procure  die  release  of  hii 
Quaker  brethren,  of  whom  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty  were  in  priscm  at  the 
accession  of  tliat  monarch.  Indeed  he  was  perpetually  engagied  in  deeds  of 
kindness  for  liis  people,  at  the  same  time  endeavoring  to  clear  the  way  for 
his  return,  and  to  bring  out  his  family  to  abide  for  life.  But  various  obstacles 
hindered  him  from  year  to  year,  so  that  it  wna  not  till  1699  that  be  and  his 
family  embarked  for  America.  They  arrived  in  November,  and  were  received 
with  universal  joy,  on  account  of  his  known  intention  to  stay  for  life.  But  in 
this  intention  he  was  overruled,  partly  by  the  owners  of  land  in  Pezm^lvania, 
dwelling  in  England,  who  felt  that  Penn  could  plead  their  interests  with  the 
crown  better  than  any  other  one ;  and  partly  by  the  female  members  of  die 
family,  who,  afler  the  style  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  could  not 
well  bear  the  rude  and  unformed  state  of  things  in  the  new  colony.  He  says 
In  a  letter  to  James  Logan,  July,  1701 :  "I  cannot  prevail  on  my  wife  to 
stay,  and  still  less  widi  7S»he.^  I  know  not  what  to  do."  Accordingly  he 
returned  the  latter  part  of  that  year ;  and  after  experiencing  various  vicissi- 
tudes, and  especially  the  most  heartless  ingratitude  from  those  whom  he  had 
most  served,  he  died  at  his  seat  in  Ruscombe,  in  Berkshire,  July  30, 1718. 

Penn  was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  which  were  collected  and'  pub- 
lished in  1726,  in  two  volumes,  folio.  Besides  the  many  able  works  in  de- 
fence of  the  religious  views  of  his  sect,  he  wrote  others  which  would  be 
considered  of  more  general  interest.  Of  these  are  his  x  Reflections  and 
Maxims  relating  to  the  Conduct  of  Life."  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other 
work  of  the  size  can  be  found,  containing  so  much  sound,  practical  wisdom. 
IT.e  following  is  tlie  preface  to  the  same  >— 

PREFACE   TO   HIS   **  MAXIMS." 

Reader,  this  Enchiridion'  I  present  thee  with,  is  the  fruit  of 
solitude :  ~a  school  few  care  to  learn  in,  though  none  instruct  us 
better.     Some  parts  of  it  are  the  result  of  serious  reflection,  others 

1 SU  daughter  LeUtI*. 

s  A  Greek  word,  oompomided  of  m  («v),  "In,"  and  dMr  (x>H»)t  "the  hand,"  and  eommpiai$  Is 
oar  w<m4  "maauaL"   See  the  aanifr  word  in  the  selections  from  Ouarlea,  page  US. 
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the  flashings  of  lucid  intervals,  written  for  private  satisfaction,  and 
now  published  for  a  help  to  human  conduct. 

The  author  hlesseth  God  for  his  retirement,  and  kisses  that 
gentle  hand  which  led  him  into  it :  for  though  it  should  prove 
barren  to  the  world,  it  can  never  do  so  to  him. 

He  has  now  had  some  time  he  could  call  his  own,  a  property 
he  was  never  so  much  roaster  of  before :  in  which  he  has  taken 
a  TJew  of  hhnself  and  the  world ;  and  observed  wherein  he  hath 
hit  and  missed  the  mark;  what  might  have  been  done,  what 
mended,  and  what  avoided  in  his  human  conduct :  together  with 
the  omissions  and  excesses  of  others,  as  well  societies  and  govern- 
ments, as  private  families  and  persons.  And  he  verily  thinks, 
were  he  to  live  over  his  h'fe  again,  he  could  not  only,  with  Grod's 
grace,  serve  him,  but  his  neighbor  and  himself,  better  than  he 
hath  done,  and  havn  seven  years  of  his  time  to  spare.  And  yet, 
perhaps,  he  hath  not  been  the  worst  or  the  idlest  man  in  the 
world ;  nor  is  he  the  oldest.  And  this  is  the  rather  said,  that  it 
m^ht  quicken  thee,  reader,  to  lose  none  of  the  time  that  is  yet 
thine. 

There  is  nothing  of  which  we  are  apt  to  be  so  lavish  as  of  time, 
and  about  which  we  ought  to  be  more  solicitous ;  since  without  it 
we  can  do  nothing  in  this  world.  Time  is  what  we  want  most, 
but  what,  alas !  we  use  worst ;  and  for  which  God  will  certainly 
most  strictly  reckon  with  us,  when  time  shall  be  no  more. 

It  is  of  that  moment  to  us  in  reference  to  both  ivorlds,  th^t  I  can 
hardly  wish  any  man  better,  than  that  he  would  seriously  consider 
what  he  does  with  his  time ;  how  and  to  what  end  he  employs  it ; 
and  what  returns  he  makes  to  Grod,  his  neighbor,  and  himself  for 
it.  Will  he  never  have  a  ledger  for  this  ;  this,  the  greatest  wis- 
dom and  work  of  life  ? 

To  come  but  once  into  the  world,  and  trifle  away  our  true  en- 
joyment of  it,  and  of  ourselves  in  it,  is  lamentable  indeed.  This 
one  reflection  would  yield  a  thinking  person  great  instruction. 
And,  since  nothing  below  man  can  so  think,  man  in  being  thought- 
less must  needs  fall  below  himself.  And  that,  to  be  sure,  such  dov 
as  are  unconcerned  in  the  use  of  their  most  precious  time. 

This  is  but  too  evident,  if  we  will  allow  ourselves  to  consider, 
that  there  is  hardly  any  thing  we  take  by  the  right  end,  or  im- 
prove to  its  just  advantage. 

We  understand  Uttle  of  the  works  of  Grod,  either  in  mature  or 
grace.  We  pursue  false  knowledge,  and  mistake  education  ex- 
tremely. We  are  violent  in  our  aflections  ;  confused  and  imme- 
thodical  in  our  whole  life;  making  that  a  burden  which  was 
given  for  a  blessing ;  and  so  of  little  comfort  to  ourselves  or  others ; 
mi0i4>prehending  the  true  notion  of  happiness,  and  so  missing  o; 
the  nght  tise  of  fife,  and  way  of  happy  hving. 
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And  until  we  are  persuaded  to  stop,  and  step  a  little  aside,  out 

of  the  noisy  crowd  and  encumbering  hurry  of  the  world,  an<l 
calmly  take  a  prospect  of  things,  it  will  be  impossible  we  should 
be  able  to  make  a  right  judgment  of  ourselves,  or  know  our  own 
misery.  But  after  we  have  made  the  just  reckonings,  which  re- 
tirement will  help  us  to,  we  shall  begin  to  think  the  world  in 
great  measure  mad,  and  that  we  have  been  in  a  sort  of  Bedlam 
all  this  while. 

f  Reader,  whether  young  or  old,  think  it  not  too  soon  or  too  lajte 
|to  turn  over  thf  leaves  of  thy  past  life ;  and  be  sure  to  fold  down 
I  where  any  passage  of  it  may  afiect  thee ;  and  bestow  thy  remain- 
•  der  of  time,  to  correct  those  faults  in  thy  future  conduct,  be  it  in 
I  relation  to  this  or  the  next  life.  What  thou  wouldst  do,  if  what 
I  thou  hast  done  were  to  do  again,  be  sure  to  do  as  long  as  thou 
:livest,  upon  the  like  occasions. 

Our  resolutions  seem  to  be  vigorous  as  often  as  we  reflect  apon 
our  past  errors ;  but,  alas !  they  are  apt  to  flag  again  upon  fresh 
temptations  to  the  same  things. 

The  author  does  not  pretend  to  deliver  thee  an  exact  piece ;  his 
business  not  being  ostentation,  but  charity •  It  is  miscellaneous  in 
the  matter  of  it,  and  by  np  means  artificial  in  the  composure.  But 
it  contains  hints,  that  may  serve  thee  for  texts  to  preach  to  thyself 
upon,  and  which  comprehend  much  of  the  course  of  human  life : 
since  whether  thou  art  parent  or  child,  prince  or  subject,  master 
or  servant,  single  or  married,  public  or  private,  mean  or  honorable, 
rich  or  poor,  prosperous  or  unprosperous,  in  peace  or  controversy, 
in  business  or  solitude ;  whatever  be  thy  inclination  or  aversion, 
practice  or  duty,  thou  wilt  find  something  not  unsuitably  said  for 
thy  direction  ana  advantage.  Accept  and  improve  what  deserves 
thy  notice ;  the  rest  excuse,  and  place  to  account  of  good-will  to 
thee  and  the  whole  creation  of  God. 

pknn's  advice  to  his  children.^ 

Next,  betake  yourself  to  some  honest,  industrious  course  of  life, 
and  that  not  of  sordid  covetousness,  but  for  example,  and  to  avoid 
idleness.  And  if  you  change  your  condition  and  marry,  choose 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  your  mother,  if  living,  or  of 
guardians,  or  those  that  have  the  charge  of  yon.  Mind  neither 
beauty  nor  riches,  but  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  a  sweet  and  amia- 
ble disposition,  such  as  you  can  love  above  all  this  world,  and  that 
may  make  your  habitations  pleasant  and  desirable  to  you. 

And  being  married,  be  tender,  afiectionate,  patient,  and  meek. 
Live  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  he  will  bless  you  and  your  off> 
spring.     Be  sure  to  live  within  compass ;  borrow  not,  neither  be 


tSMd,«4pMi«Uj,<' Lift  l78Httm«l]i.jMA«7,**ttBdo«bM]/ tike  lift  of  Mlua.   Alao. 
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beholden  to  any.  Ruin  not  yourselves  by  kindness  to  others ;  for 
that  exceeds  the  due  bounds  of  friendship,  neither  will  a  true 
friend  expect  i%.     Small  matters  I  heed  not. 

Let  your  industry  and  parsimony  go  no  further  than  for  a  suffi- 
ciency for  life,  and  to  make  a  provision  for  your  children,  and  that 
in  moderation,  if  the  Lord  gives  you  any.  I  charge  you  help  the 
poor  and  needy  ;  let  the  Lord  have  a  voluntary  share  of  your  in- 
come for  the  good  of  the  poor,  both  in  our  society  and  others  ;  for 
we  are  all  his  creatures ;  remembering  that  *•  he  that  giveth  to  the 
poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord." 

Know  well  your  incomings,  and  your  outgoings  may  be  better 
regulated.  Love  not  money  nor  the  world :  use  them  only,  and 
they  will  serve  you ;  but  if  you  love  them  you  serve  them,  which 
will  debase  your  spirits  as  well  as  offend  the  Lord. 

Pity  the  distressed,  and  hold  out  a  hand  of  help  to  them ;  it 
may  be  your  case,  and  as  you  mete  to  others,  God  will  mete  to 
you  again. 

Be  humble  and  gentle  in  your  conversation ;  of  few  words  I 
charge  you,  but  always  pertinent  when  you  speak,  hearing  out 
before  you  attempt  to  answer,  and  then  speaking  as  if  you  would 
persuade,  not  impose. 

Afliront  none,  neither  revenge  the  affronts  that  are  done  to  you ; 
but  forgive,  and  you  shall  be  forgiven  of  your  heavenly  Father. 

In  making  friends,  consider  well  first ;  and  when  you  are  fixed, 
be  true,  not  wavering  by  reports,  nor  deserting  in  affliction,  for 
that  becomes  not  the  good  and  virtuous. 

Watch  <figainst  anger ;  neither  speak  nor  act  in  it ;  for,  like 
drunkenness,  it  makes  a  man  a  beast,  and  throws  people  into  des- 
perate inconveniences. 

Avoid  flatterers,  for  they  are  thieves  in  disguise ;  their  praise 
is  costly,  designing  to  get  by  those  they  bespeak ;  they  are  the 
worst  of  creatures ;  they  lie  to  flatter,  and  flatter  to  cheat ;  and, 
which  is  worse,  if  you  believe  them,  you  cheat  yourselves  most 
dangerously.  But  the  virtuous,  though  poor,  love,  cherish,  and 
prefer.  Remember  David,  who,  asking  the  Lord,  »*  Who  shall 
abide  in  thy  tabernacle  ?  who  shall  dwell  upon  thy  holy  hill  ?" 
answers,  "  He  that  walketh  uprightly,  worketh  righteousness,  and 
speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart ;  in  whose  eyes  the  vile  person  is 
contemned,  but  honoreth  them  who  fear  the  Lord." 

Next,  my  children,  be  temperate  in  all  things :  in  your  diet, 
for  that  is  physic  by  prevention  ;  it  keeps,  nay,  it  makes  people 
healthy,  and  their  generation  sound.  This  is  exclusive  of  the 
spiritual  advantage  it  brings.  Be  also  plain  in  your  apparel, 
keep  out  that  lust  which  reigns  too  much  over  some ;  let  your 
virtues  be  your  ornaments,  remembering  life  is  more  than  food, 
and  the  body  than  raiment.     Let  your  furniture  be  simple  and 
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cheap.  Avoid  pride,  avarice,  and  luxury.  Read  my  "  No  Cross, 
no  Crown."  There  is  instruction.  Make  your  conversation  with 
the  most  eminent  for  wisdom  and  piety,  and  shun  all  w^icked  men 
as  you  hope  for  the  blessing  of  Grod  and  the  comfort  of  your  father's 
livmg  and  dying  prayers.  Be  sure  you  speak  no  evil  of  any,  no, 
not  of  the  meanest ;  much  less  of  your  superiors,  as  magistrates, 
guardians,  tutors,  teachers,  and  elders  in  Christ. 

Be  no  busy  bodies ;  meddle  not  with  other  folk's  matters,  but 
when  in  conscience  and  duty  pressed  ;  for  it  procures  trouble,  and 
is  ill  manners,  and  very  unseemly  to  wise  men. 

In  your  families  remember  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Joshua,  their 
integrity  to  the  Lord,  and  do  as  you  have  them  for  your  examples. 

Let  the  fear  and  service  of  the  living  Grod  be  encouraged  in 
your  houses,  and  that  plainness,  sobriety,  and  moderation  in  all 
things,  as  becometh  God's  chosen  people ;  and  as  I  advise  you, 
my  beloved  children,  do  you  counsel  yours,  if  God  should  give 
you  any.  Yea,  I  counsel  and  command  them  as  my  posterity, 
that  they  love  and  serve  the  Lord  Grod  with  an  upright  heart,  that 
he  may  bless  you  and  yours  from  generation  to  generation. 

And  as  for  you,  who  are  likely  to  be  concerned  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  and  my  parts  of  East  JerseVi  especially  the 
first,  I  do  charge  you  before  the  Lord  God  and  his  holy  angels, 
that  you  be  lowly,  diligent,  and  tender,  fearing  God,  loving  the 
people,  and  hating  covetousness.  Let  justice  have  its  impartial 
course,  and  the  law  free  passage.  Though  to  your  loss,  protect 
no  man  against  it ;  for  you  are  not  above  the  law,  but  the  law 
above  you.  Live,  therefore,  the  lives  yourselves  you  would  have 
the  people  live,  and  then  you  have  right  and  boldness  to  punish 
the  transgressor.  Keep  upon  the  square,  for  Grod  sees  you : 
therefore,  do  your  duty,  and  be  sure  you  see  with  your  own  eyes, 
and  hear  with  your  own  ears.  Entertain  no  lurchers,  cherish  no 
informers  for  gain  or  revenge,  use  no  tricks,  fly  to  no  devices  to 
support  or  cover  injustice  ;  but  let  your  hearts  be  upright  before 
the  Lord,  trusting  in  him  above  the  contrivances  of  men,  and  none 
shall  be  able  to  hurt  or  supplant. 


JOSEPH  ADDISON.     1672—1719.    /  " 

J08SFH  Addisot,  one  of  the  brightest  oames  in  English  literature,  was  born 
at  Milston,  in  Wilt3hire,  of  which  place  his  father  was  rector,  on  the  1st  rf 
May,  1672.  AAer  the  usual  course  of  study,  ho  entered  the  University  of 
Oxford,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Here  he  devoted  himself  with  great  assiduity 
to  ciassica .  studies,  the  fruits  of  which  were  soon  seen  in  a  small  volume  of 
Latin  poems,  which  attracted  considerable  attention.  In  bis  tw«nt]UBeoond 
year  he  addressed  some  verses  to  Mr.  Dryden,  which  procured  him  the  notioa 
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«nd  approbation  of  that  poet,  for  whom  he  ailerwards  wrote  a  prefatory 
«*  Essay  on  the  Geoxgics,"  which  Dryden  prefixed  to  his  translation  in  16d7. 
Before  this,  however,  he  had  become  acquainted  with  that  distinguished  patron 
of  letters.  Lord  Keeper  Somers,  who,  in  1099,  procured  for  him  a  pension  of 
i^OO  a  year,  to  enable  him  to  travel  in  Italy  In  this  classio  land  he  com- 
posed his  £p'  -tie  to  Lord  Halifax,  one  of  his  best  poetical  productions,  his 
*  Dialogue  on  Medals,"  and  the  greater  part  of  his  "  Cato."  Soon  after  his 
return  he  published  his  travels  in  Italy,  de<licated  to  his  patron.  Lord  Somers, 
illustrative  chiefly  of  the  classical  associations  of  that  renowned  land. 

The  change  of  the  administration  in  1702  deprived  Addison  of  his  pert* 
eion;  and  he  had  lived  more  than  two  years  in  retirement  when  he  was 
requested  by  one  of  the  ministry  to  write  a  ix)em  in  praise  of  the  victory  of 
Blenheim,  gained  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  August,  1704.  He  did  so, 
and  before  the  year  closed,  appeared  the  «  Campaign,"  *  which  procured  fiir 
him  the  office  of  under-secretary  of  state.  In  1709  he  went  to  Ireland  as 
secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  while  here,  on  the  12th  of  April  (O.  S.) 
of  that  year,  appeared  the  first  number  of  «  The  Tatler."  When  the  sixth 
number  of  this  appeared,  Addison  knew  that  the  author  was  his  ftiend  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  from  a  critical  remark  which  he  had  privately  made  to  him 
alone,'  and  he  therefore  imme^liatcly  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  conduct  of 
this  periodical  • 

The  •*  Tatler"^  had  scarcely  terminated,  when  Addison  ibrmed  the  plan  of 
that  work  on  -which  his  fame  chiefly  rests — ^the  "  Spectator."  <  The  essays  in 
it  most  valuable  for  humor,  invention,  and  precept,  are  the  product  of  his  pen, 
and  it  soon  became  the  most  popular  work  England  had  produced.  So  great 
was  its  repvitation,  that  sometimes  twenty  thousand  copies  of  a  number  were 
sold  in  one  day.     It  travelled  through  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  was 

1  Watton  tea  not  too  •everely  eiOled  this  poem  **•,  Otoette  in  Bbyme.*'  How  Inflnltclr  sttportor  tbit 
■a  loe  monl  tone,  aa  well  aa  Ibr  ita  pntboa  and  poetry,  l«  that  toaelilnff  ballad  of  Sontbay'i,  on  Uw 
Maw  tofeiieefc ;  the  Jaat  Tene  of  which  raa4a  thus  :^ 

And  everybody  praised  tho  Duke, 
Who  UUs  great  flight  did  win : 
■■But  what  good  came  of  It  at  last  f* 

Qaotb  UtUe  PMcrkln. 
**  Why,  that  I  cannot  teD,**  said  he, 
"  But  *twaa  a  flunoas  victory." 
1  The  crtthsal  remark  whleh  Addison  made  to  Steele  was  upon  the  hero  of  the  Xndd,  which  Steele 
elves  as  follows  :— 

"Virgir*  common  epithet  to  iBneas  Is  Phu  or  Pater.  I  have  therefore  considered  what  passage 
tbore  is  In  any  of  his  hero's  actions  whpre  either  of  these  appeUntlons  wonld  have  been  most  Im- 
proper ;~and  this,  I  think,  is  his  meeting  with  Dido  lu  the  cave,  where  JPtes  Mneu  would  have  been 
■bturd,  and  Pairr  JRne*»  a  burlesque :  the  poet  therefore  wisely  dropped  them  both  for  Dut  Trqfamwi; 
which  he  has  repeated  twice  in  Jnno's  speech  and  his  own  narration :  for  he  very  well  knew  a  loose 
action  might  be  consistent  enough  with  the  usual  manners  of  a  soldier,  though  it  beeame  neither  tlie 
cha&uty  of  a  pious  man,  nor  the  gravity  of  the  Iktber  of  a  people.** 

3  The  Tatler  may  be  considered  as  the  fhther  of  English  periodical  Uieratnra.  It  was  publlslied 
every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  firom  the  I2th  of  April,  1709,  to  the  M  of  Jannary,  1711.  Of 
Uk  371  papers,  Steele  wrote  IM;  Addison,  4S;  Steele  and  Addison  JolnUy,  M ;  Swift  and  Addison,  i; 
Huxhes,  t;  Swift,  1;  FoUer,  1. 

4  The  Spectator  was  commenced  on  the  1st  of  March,  1711,  and  continued  every  day,  Sandays  ex> 
cept«i,  Ull  the  0th  of  Deoember,  I7ia.  The  plan  is  founded  upon  the  Action  of  a  dub  tliat  assemblea 
evrry  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  to  carry  on  the  publicatloii.  Of  the  W  nunibers.  Addition  wrote  S74, 
fteele,  >«•;  Budgell,  S7;  Hughes,  ll;  Orove,  4;  Pope,  Pamell,  Fearce,  Martyn,  Byrom,  Seach;  Swift, 
Brown,  Trancham,  Dnntop,  Hiardwlcke,  Tleetwood,  l  «aeh;  and  M  were  anooymoni.  4ddyoii*t 
lipcta  «re  dcialg^*^t*  by  the  letten  of  the  word  Cxoo. 
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alike  the  recreation  of  the  learned,  the  busy,  and  tlic  idle.  Tlic  "Spectalor^ 
wa«  followed  by  the  "Gkiardian,"*  which  was  commenoed  by  Steele,  but  to 
which  Addison  largely  contributed.  In  the  mean  time  he  published  hts  tia- 
9edy  of  "Cato,"  which  met  witli  unbounded  popularity,  bemg  represented  on 
the  stage  thirty-iive  nights  successively;  not,  liowever,  £0  much  from  its  merit* 
as  a  tragedy,  as  from  the  noble  sentiments  of  liberty  which  it  breathes  throiigb- 
out,  and  which,  in  tliose  times  of  great  political  excitement,  each  party,  the 
Whig  and  the  Tory,  wished  to  appropriate  to  itself  ^ 

In  1716,  Addison  married  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  who  was,  in  every 
respect,  vastly  his  inferior,  except  in  the  adventitious  circumstance  of  family 
tank,  which  in  England  is  of  «  wondrous  potency."    « In  point  of  intellect," 
says  Dr.  Drake,  <<  there  could  be  no  competition;  and  de^icable  must  have 
been  the  ignorance  of  that  woman  who  could  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the 
mere  casualty  of  splendid  birth  entitled  her  to  treat  with  contempt,  and  to 
arrogate  a  superiority  over  a  man  of  exquisite  genius  and  unsullied  virtue.^ 
That  she  was  the  means  of  imbittering  his  hfe,  and  shortening  his  days,  there 
is  no  doubt     He  had  long  been  subject  to  an  asthmatic  affection,  and  it  soon 
became  .evident  that  the  hour  of  his  dissolution  could  not  be  far  distant 
*<  The  death-bed  of  Addison  was  the  triumph  of  religion  and  virtue.     Repos- 
ing on  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer,  and  conscious  of  a  life  well  spent  in  the 
service  of  his  fellow-creatures,  he  waited  widi  tranquillity  and  resignation  the 
moment  of  departure.    The  dying  accents  of  the  virtuous  man  have  (re- 
quently,  when  other  means  have  failed,  produced  the  happiest  effect ;  and 
Addison,  anxious  that  a  scene  so  awful  might  make  its  due  impressic«],  de- 
manded the  attendance  of  his  son-in-law,  Lord  Warwick.    This  youjig  noble- 
man was  amiable,  but  dissipated ;  and  Addison  had  often,  though  in  vain, 
endeavored  to  correct  his  principles,  and  to  curb  the  impemosity  of  his  pas- 
Bi<»is.     He  came,  says  Dr.  Young,  who  first  related  the  affecting  circumsiBnce; 
but  life  was  now  glimmering  in  the  socket,  and  the  dying  friend  was  silent 
After  a  decent  and  proper  pause,  the  youth  said,  <Dear  sir,  you  sent  for  me; 
I  believe,  I  hope  you  have  some  commands ;  I  shall  hold  them  most  sacred.^ 
May  distant  ages  not  only  hear  but  feel  the  reply.     Forcibly  grasping  the 
youth's  hand,  he  soflly  said,  *  Ses  iir  what  peace  a  Chkistiak  cak  sis  ;'' 
and  soon  after  expired,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1719."* 

Of  the  merits  of  Addison  as  a  writer,  tliere  never  has  been  but  one  opinion 
among  the  critics.     Mr.  Melmoth  says  of  him,  "  In  a  word,  one  may  justly 

1  The  flrst  namber  of  the  Guardian  whs  published  on  the  ISth  of  March,  and  the  la^l  on  the  1st  of 
October,  1713.  Of  the  176  numbers,  Steele  wrote  SS;  Addlaon,  fts;  Berkeley,  H ;  Pope,  ■;  TlckeO,  7; 
BodgeD,  Hughes,  and  Pamell,  3  each;  Gay,  Young,  Philips,  Wotton,  Btrch,  BarUeU,  1  each. 

I  "  The  tragedy  of  Cato,*'  says  ]>r.  Warton,  "  Is  a  glaring  Instance  of  the  force  of  party.  80  sen- 
tentious and  dednmaiory  a  drama  would  never  have  met  with  such  rapid  success,  if  every  line  and 
•entimcnt  had  not  been  particularly  tortured  and  appUed  to  recent  events.  It  Is  a  fine  dialogue  on 
liberty  and  the  love  of  one's  country,  but  considered  as  a  dramatic  performance  It  wants  wtiaa  and 
patMot,  the  two  hinges  on  which  a  Just  tragedy  ought  to  turn,  and  witliout  which  it  c&nnot  subtist'* 
Dr.  Johnaon  has  censured  it  as  a  "  dialogue  too  declamatory,  of  unafll>cUng  elegance,  and  chUI  pbl- 
losophy,**^the  very  terms  most  applicable  to  his  own  tragedy  "Irsvb." 

*' O  wad  some  power  the  glflic  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us."— Buiiirs. 
4  Tlde^  ton  Dr  Voung,  that  In  the  fbUowIng  couplet  of  his  elegy  on  the  death  of  Addisoi^  be 
alluded  to  thia  interview  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick  :— 

**  He  taught  us  how  to  live,  and  oh,  too  high 
The  price  of  knowledge,  taught  us  how  to  die." 
4  Bead— an  adxntrable  sketch  of  Addison's  life  in  Drak<:'s  Essays,  vol.  1.    Also  an  article  In  tte 
JUlnocrgh  Beview,  July  M43,  and  in.  Uacaulay's  MisoeUaaies,  vol.  v.  p.  tS :  also,  Life  by  Lucy  AlUa. 
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applf  to  him  what  Plato,  in  liis  allegorical  language,  Bays  of  Aristophanes, 
that  the  Graces,  Imying  searched  all  the  world  for  a  teraple  wherein  they 
might  for  ever  dwell,  settled  at  last  in  the  breast  of  Mr.  Addison."  > 

Dr.  Young  is  no  less  emphatic  in  his  praise.  "  Addison  wrote  little  in  verse, 
much  in  sweet,  elegant,  Yirgilian  prose;  so  let  me  call  it,  since  Longinus  calls 
Herodotus  most  Homeric  ,*  and  Thucydides  is  said  to  have  formed  his  style  on 
Pindar.  Addison's  compositions  are  built  with  the  finest  materials,  in  the 
taste  of  ihe  ancients.  I  never  read  him,  but  I  am  struck  witli  such  a  dis- 
heartening idea  of  i)erfection,  that  I  drop  my  pen.  And,-  indeed,  far  superior 
writers  should  foiget  his  compositions,  if  they  would  be  greatly  pleased  with 
their  own."*  And  Dr.  Johnson  remarks:  «  Whoever  wishes  to  attain  an  Eng- 
lish style,  familiar  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  must  give 
his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison."' 

As  a  writer,  Addison  may  be  considered  as  excelling  in  four  departments, 
namely,  in  Criticism,  in  Humor,  in  Fable  and  Allegory,  and  in  Instructive  Mo* 
rality.  As  a  critic,  he  was  the  first  to  call  tlie  attention  of  the  public  to  tlie 
rich  mine  of  wealth  to  be  found  in  Milton.^  His  Essays  on  tlie  Pleasures  of 
the  Imagination^  are  well  known  as  being  the  foundation  of  Akenside's  fine 
poem  on  the  same  subject  Numerous  single  papers,  also,  on  difi*erent  sub- 
jects of  criucism,  are  scattered  throtighout  the  Spectator ;  such  as,  those  on  the 
English  Langirage,'  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,  on  Pope's  Essay  on 
Criticism,''  on  old  English  Ballads,^  &c.  The  concluding  part  of  a  paper  on  Ir- 
regular Genius,'  we  mu^t  here  insert,  as  being  an  encomium  on  Shakspeare, 
^  which,  for  its  singularly  happy  imagery,  may  set  competition  at  defiance." 

BHAKSPEARE. 

Our  inimitable  Shakspeare  is  a  stumbling-block  to  the  whole 
tribe  of  rigid  critics.  Who  would  not  rather  read  one  of  his  plays, 
where  there  is  not  a  single  ruJe  of  the  stage  observed,  than  any 

Eroduction  of  a  modern  critic,  where  there  is  not  one  of  them  vio- 
ited !  Shakspeare  was  indeed  born  with  all  the  seeds  of  poetry, 
and  may  be  compared  to  the  stone  in  Pyrrhus's  rin^,  which,  as 
Pliny  tells  us,  had  the  figure  of  Apollo  and  the  nine  Muses  in  the 
reins  of  it,  produced  by  the  spontaneous  hand  of  nature,  without 
any  help  from  art. 

In  refined  and  delicate  humor,  Addison  has  no  superior,  if  he  has  any 
equal,  in  English  prose  literature.'^   The  following  may  be  taken  as  specimens : 

1  ntMaborne's  Letters,  Letter  XXIX.  t  ObservRtlons  on  Original  Compo«ltJon. 

5  Tide  exoellcnoe  was  not  attained  without  great  labor.  **  I  have  been  Inibnnod  tliat  Addison  wsa 
so  extremely  nice  in  poUshUif  bis  prose  compositions,  that,  when  almost  the  whole  impression  of  a 
%iccUtor  wms  worked  ofi;  he  would  stop  the  press  to  insert  n  new  preposition  or  oonJuncUon.**  War- 
ton's  •*  Fope^**  L  IM.  Bead—Johnson's  Lift  of  A4dison,  In  his  "  Uves  of  the  Poets ;"  also,  Dr.  Blair's 
crtticLima,  In  the  19th  Lecture;  and  Knox's  Essays,  Nos.  M  and  106. 

4  Spectator,  Noa.  363,  367,  373,  and  so  on  tbr  sixteen  more  numbers,  every  Saturday.  Bee  page  940^ 
Ibr  Sir  Egerton  BrydgeaPs  critldsma  on  these  numbers. 

6  Spectators,  Kos.  411—421.  •  No.  135.  7  No.  3SS.  8  Ko.  SS.  9  No.  593. 

to  "His  fanmor,'*  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "is  so  happily  difHised  as  to  give  the  grace  of  liovelty  to  do* 
nestle  scenes  and  daily  occurrenoes.  He  never  outsteps  the  modesty  of  nature,  nor  raises  merrt- 
aient  or  wonder  by  the  violation  of  truth.  His  figures  neither  divert  by  distortion,  nor  amuse  by 
^pavation.  He  copies  Uft  with  so  mMch  fideUty,  that  he  can  hardly  be  saU  to  Invent;  yet  his  exhl- 
WObus  hare  an  air  so  moc^  original,  that  it  is  dlfflcult  to  suppose  them  not  merely  the  product  of  the 
Immmntlmii  "    ffrr  qf  tke  fotU. 

32* 
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BICKERSTAFF   LEARNING   FENCING. 

I  have  upon  my  chamber-walls  drawn  at  full  length  the  fignres 
of  all  sorts  of  men,  from  eight  feet  to  three   feet  two  inches. 
Within  this  height,  I  take  it  that  all  the  fighting  men  of  Great 
Britain  are  comprehended.      But,  as  I  push,  I  make  allowances 
for  my  being  of  a  lank  and  spare  body,  and  have  chalked  out  in 
every  figure  my  .own  dimensions ;  for  I  scorn  to  rob  any  man  of 
his  life  by  taking  advantage  of  his  breadth :  therefore,  I  press 
purely  in  a  line  down  from  his  nose,  and  take  no  more  of  him  to 
assault  than  he  has  of  me :  for,  to  speak  impartially,  if  a  lean 
fellow  wounds  a  fat  one  in  any  part  of  the  right  or  left,  whether 
it  be  in  carte  or  in  tierce,  beyond  the  dimensions  of  the  said  lean 
fellow's  own  breadth,  I  take  it  to  be  murder,  and  such  a  murder 
as  is  below  a  gentleman  to  commit.     As  I  am  spare,  I  am  also 
very  tall,  and  behave  myself  with  relation  to  that  advantage  with 
the  same  punctilio ;  and  I  am  ready  to  stoop  or  stand,  according 
to  the  stature  of  my  adversary.     I  must  confess,  I  have  had  great 
success  this  mommg,  and  have  hit  every  figure  round  the  room 
in  a  mortal  part  without  receiving  the  least  hurt,  except  a  little 
scratch  by  falling  on  my  face,  in  pushing  at  one,  at  the  lower  end 
of  my  chamber;  but  I  recovered  so  quick,  and  jumped  so  nimbly 
into  my  guard,  that,  if  he  had  been  alive,  he  could  not  have  hurt 
me.     It  is   confessed  I  have  written   against  duels  with  some 
warmth ;  but  in  all  my  discourses  I  have  not  ever  said  that  I 
knew  how  a  gentleman  could  avoid  a  duel  if  he  were  provoked 
to  it ;  and  since  that  custom  is  now  become  a  law,  I  know  nothing 
but  the  legislative  power,  with  new  animadversions  upon  it,  can 
put  us  in  a  capacity  of  denying  challenges,  though  we  were  after- 
wards hanged  for  it.     But  no  more  of  this  at  present.     As  tilings 
stand,  I  shall  put  up  no  more  affronts ;  and  I  shall  be  so  far  from  tak- 
ing ill  words,  that  I  will  not  take  ill  looks.   I,  therefore,  warn  all  hot 
young  fellows  not  to  look  hereafter  more  terrible  than  their  neigh- 
bors :  for,  if  they  stare  at  me  with  their  hats  cocked  higher  than 
other  people,  I  will  not  bear  it.   Nay,  I  give  warning  to  all  people 
in  general  to  look  kindly  at  me  ;  for  I  will  bear  no  frowns,  even 
from  ladies  ;  and  if  any  woman  pretends  to  look  scornfully  at  me, 
I  shall  demand  satisfaction  of  the  next  of  kin  of  the  masculine 
gender.  r-»r.No.M. 

ON    THE    USE    OF    THE    FAN. 

1  do  not  know  whether  to  call  the  following  letter  a  satire  upon 
tuqueltes,  or  a  representation  of  their  several  fantastical  accom- 
plishments, or  what  other  title  to  give  it ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  shall  com- 
municate it  to  the  public.  It  will  sufficiently  explain  its  own  in- 
tentions, so  that  I  shall  give  it  my  reader  at  length,  without  either 
preface  or  postscript : 
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Mr.  Spectator  : 

TV  omen  are  armed  with  fans  as  men  with  swords,  and  some- 
times do  more  execution  with  them.     To  the  end,  therefore,  that 
ladles  may  be  entire  mistresses  of  the  weapon  which  they  hear,  I 
have  erected  an  academy  for  the  training  up  of  young  women  in 
the  exercise  of  the  fan,  according  to  the  most  fashionable  airs  and 
motions  that  are  now  practised  at  court.     The  ladies  who  carry 
fans  under  me  are  drawn  up  twice  a  day  in  my  great  hall,  where 
they  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  their  arms,  and  exercised  by  the 
following  words  of  command  : — Handle  your  fans,  Unfurl  your 
fans.  Discharge  your  fans,  Ground  your  ians.  Recover  your  fans. 
Flutter  your  fans.     By  the  right  observation  of  these  few  plain 
words  of  command,  a  woman  of  a  tolerable  genius,  who  will  apply 
herself  diligently  to  her  exercise  for  the  space  of  but  one  half- 
year,  shall  be  able  to  give  her  fan  all  the  graces  that  can  possibly 
enter  into  that  little  modish  machine. 

But  to  the  end  that  my  readers  may  form  to  themselves  a 
right  notion  of  this  exercise,  I  beg  leave  to  explain  it  to  them  in 
all  its  parts.  When  my  female  regiment  is  drawn  up  in  array, 
with  every  one  her  weapon  in  her  hand,  upon  my  giving  the 
word  to  Handle  their  fans,  each  of  them  shakes  her  fan  at  me 
with  a  smile,  then  gives  her  right-hand  woman  a  tap  upon  the 
shoulder,  then  presses  her  lips  with  the  extremity  of  her  fan,  then 
lets  her  arms  fall  in  easy  motion,  and  stands  in  readiness  to  receive 
the  next  word  of  command.  All  this  is  done  with  a  close  fan,  and 
is  generally  learned  in  the  first  week. 

The  next  motion  is  that  of  unfurling  the  fan,  in  which  are  cooh 
prehended  several  little  flirts  and  vibrations,  as  also  gradual  and 
dehberate  oj>enings,  with  many  voluntary  failings  asunder  in  the 
fan  itself,  that  are  seldom  learned  under  a  month's  practice.  This 
part  of  the  exercise  pleases  the  spectators  more  than  any  other,  as 
it  discovers,  on  a  sudden,  an  infinite  number  of  cupids,  garlands, 
altars,  birds,  beasts,  rainbows,  and  the  like  agreeable  figures,  that 
display  themselves  to  view,  whilst  every  one  in  the  regiment  holds 
a  picture  in  her  hand. 

Upon  my  giving  the  word  to  Discharge  their  fans,  they  give 
one  general  crack  that  may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance 
when  the  wind  sits  fair.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts 
of  the  exercise,  but  I  have  several  ladies  with  me,  who  at  their 
first  entrance  could  not  give  a  pop  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room,  who  can  now  discharge  a  fan  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  shall  make  a  report  like  a  pocket-pistol.  I  have 
likewise  taken  care  (in  order  to  hinder  young  women  from  letting 
off  their  fans  in  wrong  places,  or  on  unsuitable  occalions)  to  show 
upon  what  subject  the  crack  of  a  fan  may  come  in  property :  1 
have  likewise  invented  a  fan,  with  which  a  girl  of  sixteen,  by  tHe 
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help  of  a  little  wind,  which  is  enclosed  about  one  of  the  largest 
sticks,  can  make  as  loud  a  crack  as  a  woman  of  fifty  with  an  ordi- 
nary fan. 

When  the  fans  are  thus  discharged,  the  word  of  command,  in 
course,  is  to  Ground  their  fans.  This  teaches  a  lady  to  quit  her 
fan  gracefully  when  she  throws  it  aside  in  order  to  take  up  a  pack 
of  cards,  adjust  a  curl  of  hair,  replace  a  falling  pin,  or  apply  her- 
self to  any  other  matter  of  importance.  This  part  of  the  exercise, 
as  it  only  consists  in  tossing  a  fan  with  an  air  upon  a  long  tahle, 
(which  stands  by  for  that  purpose,)  may  be  learned  in  two  days' 
time  as  well  as  in  a  twelvemonth. 

When  my  female  regiment  is  thus  disarmed,  I  generally  let 
them  walk  about  the  room  for  some  time ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  (like 
ladies  that  look  upon  their  watches  after  a  long  visit,)  they  all  of 
them  hasten  to  their  arms,  catch  them  up  in  a  hurr}^  and  place 
themselves  in  their  proper  stations  upon  my  calling  out^  Recover 
your  fans.  This  part  of  the  exercise  is  not  difficult,  provided  a 
woman  applies  her  thoughts  to  it. 

The  fluttering  of  the  fan  is  the  last,  and  indeed  the  master-piece 
of  the  whole  exercise ;  but  if  a  lady  does  not  mis-spend  her  time, 
she  may  make  herself  mistress  of  it  in  three  months.  I  generally 
lay  aside  the  dog-days  and  the  hot  time  of  the  summer  for  the 
teaching  this  part  of  the  exercise ;  for  as  soon  as  ever  I  pronounce. 
Flutter  your  fans,  the  place  is  filled  with  so  many  zephyra  and 
gentle  breezes  as  are  very  refreshing  in  that  season  of  the  year, 
though  they  might  be  dangerous  to  ladies  of  a  tender  constitution 
in  any  other. 

There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  motions  to  be  made  use  of  in  the 
flutter  of  a  fan.  There  is  the  angry  flutter,  the  modest  flutter,  the 
timorous  flutter,  the  confused  flutter,  the  merry  flutter,  and  the 
amorous  flutter.  Not  to  be  tedious,  there  is  scarce  any  emotion  in 
the  mind  which  does  not  produce  a  suitable  agitation  in  the  fan; 
insomuch,  that  if  I  only  see  the  fan  of  a  disciplined  lady,  £  know 
very  well  whether  she  laughs,  frowns,  or  blushes.  I  have  seen  a 
fan  so  very  angry,  that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  for  the  ab- 
sent lover  who  provoked  it  to  have  come  within  the  wind  of  it ; 
and  at  other  times  so  very  languishing,  that  I  have  been  glad  for 
the  lady's  sake  the  lover  was  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  it.  I  need 
not  add,  that  a  fan  is  either  a  prude  or  coquette,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  person  who  bears  it.  To  conclude  my  letter,  I  must 
acouaint  you  that  I  have  from  my  own  observations  compiled  a 
little  treatise  for  the  use  of  my  scholars,  entitled,  The  Passions  of 
the  Fan ;  which  I  will  communicate  to  you  if  you  think  it  maybe 
of  use  to  the 'public.  I  shall  have  a  general  review  on  Thursday 
next ;  to  which  you  shall  be  very  welcome  if  yon  will  honor  it 
with  your  presence.  I  am,  dbc. 
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P.  S.  I  teach  young  gentlemen  the  whole  art  of  fifallanting  a  fan. 
r*f.  B.  I  have  several  little  plain  fans  made  for  this  use,  to  avcid 
c  xpense.  4prcM«n  no*  in, 

THE    lover's   leap. 

I  shall  in  this  paper  discharge  myself  of  the  promise  I  have 
rnstde  to  the  puhlic,  hy  ohlfging  them  with  a  translation  of  the  little 
Oreek  manuscript,  which  is  said  to  have  heen  a  piece  of  those 
records  that  were  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  upon  the  pro- 
montory of  Leucate.     It  is  a  short  history  of  the  Lover's  Leap, 
axid  is  inscrihed.  An  account  of  persons,  male  and  female,  who 
ofiered  up  their  vows  in  the  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  in  the 
forty-sixth  Olympiad,  and  leaped  from  the  promontory  of  Leucate 
into  the  Ionian  Sea,  in  order  to  cure  themselves  of  the  passion  of 
love. . 

This  account  is  very  dry  in  many  parts,  as  only  mentioning  the 
name  of  the  lover  who  leaped,  the  person  he  leaped  for,  and  re- 
lating, in  short,  that  he  was  either  cured,  or  killed,  or  maimed  hy 
the  fail.  It,  indeed,  gives  the  names  of  so  many  who  died  hy  it, 
that  it  would  have  looked  like  a  hill  of  mortality,  had  I  translated 
it  at  full  length ;  I  have,  therefore,  made  an  abridgment  of  it,  and 
only  extracted  such  particular  passages  as  have  something  extra- 
ordinary, either  in  the  case  or  in  the  cure,  or  in  the  fate  of  the 
person  who  is  mentioned  in  it.  After  this  short  preface,  take  the 
account  as  follows : 

Battus,  the  son  of  Menalcas  the  Sicilian,  leaped  for  Bomhyca 
the  musician :  got  rid  of  his  passion  with  the  loss  of  his  right  leg 
and  arm,  which  were  broken  in  the  fall. 

Melissa,  in  love  with  Daphnis,  very  much  bruised,  but  escaped 
with  life. 

Cynisca,  the  wife  of  iEschines,  being  in  love  with  Lycus ;  and 
.£schines  her  husband  being  in  love  with  Eurilla,  (which  had 
made  this  married  couple  very  uneasy  to  one  another  for  several 
years ;)  both  the  husband  and  the  wife  took  the  leap  by  consent ; 
they  both  of  them  escaped,  and  have  lived  very  happily  together 
ever  since. 

Larissa,  a  virgin  of  Thessaly,  deserted  by  Piexippus,  after  a 
courtship  of  three  years ;  she  stood  upon  the  brow  of  the  promon- 
tor}'  for  some  time,  and  after  having  thrown  down  a  ring,  a  brace- 
let, and  a  little  picture,  with  other  presents  which  she  had  received 
from  Piexippus,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  was  taken  up 
alive. 

N.  B.  Larissa,  before  she  leaped,  made  an  offering  of  a  silver 
Cupid  in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

Aridseus,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Epirus,  in  love  with  Praxinoe. 
the   wife    of  Thespis;    escaped   without  damage,  saving  only 
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that  two  of  his  fore-teeth  were  struck  out  and  his  nose  a  little 
flatted. 

Cleora,  a  widow  of  Ephesus,  being  inconsolable  for  the  death  of 
her  husband,  was  resolved  to  take  this  leap  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
her  passion  for  his  memory  ;  but  being  arrived  at  the  promontory, 
she  there  met  with  Dimmachus  the  Milesian,  and  after  a  short  con- 
versation with  him,  laid  aside  the  thoughts  of  her  leap,  and  married 
him  in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

N.  B.  Her  widow's  weeds  are  still  seen  hanging  up  in  the 
western  corner  of  the  temple. 

Olphis,  the  fisherman,  having  received  a  box  on  the  ear  from 
Thestylis  the  day  before,  and  being  determined  to  have  no  more 
to  do  with  her,  leaped,  and  escaped  with  life. 

Atalanta,  an  old  maid,  whose  cruelty  had  several  years  before 
driven  two  or  three  despairing  lovers  to  this  leap,  being  now  in 
the  fifty-fifth  ye^T  of  her  age,  and  in  love  with  an  officer  of  Sparta, 
broke  her  neck  in  the  fall. 

Tettyx,  the  dancing-master,  in  love  with  Olympia,  an  Athenian 
matron,  threw  himself  from  the  rock  with  great  agility,  but  was 
crippled  in  the  fall. 

Diagoras,  the  usurer,  in  love  with  his  cook-maid ;  he  peeped 
several  times  over  the  precipice,  but  his  heart  misgiving  him,  he 
went  back,  and  married  her  that  evening. 

Eunica,  a  maid  of  Paphos,  aged  nineteen,  in  love  with  Euiy- " 
bates.     Hurt  in  the  fall,  but  recovered. 

N.  B.  This  was  the  second  time  of  her  leaping. 

Hesperus,  a  young  man  of  Tarentum,  in  love  with  his  master's 
daughter.  Drowned,  the  boats  not  coming  in  soon  enough  to  his 
relief. 

Sappho  the  Lesbian,  in  love  with  Phaon,  arrived  at  the  temple 
of  Apollo  habited  like  a  bride,  in  garments  as  white  as  snow.   She 
wore  a  garland  of  myrtle  on  her  head,  and  carried  in  her  hand  the 
little  musical  instrument  of  her  own  invention.   After  having  sung 
■1  hymn  to  Apollo,  she  hung  up  her  garland  on  one  side  of  his  . 
altar,  and  her  harp  on  the  other.     She  then  tucked  up  her  vest- 
ments like  a  Spartan  virgin,  and  amidst  thousands  of  spectators, .' 
who  were  anxious  for  her  safety,  and  offered  up  vows  for  her  de- " 
liverance,  marched  directly  forwards  to  the  utmost  summit  of  the 
prorpontory,  where,  after  having  repeated  a  stanza    of  her  own 
verses,  which  we  could  not  hear,  she  threw  herself  off  the  rock 
with  such  an  intrepidity  as  was  never  before  observed  in  any  who 
had  attempted  that  dangerous  leap.     Many  who  were  present  re- 
lated, that  they  saw  her  fall  into  the  sea,  from  whence  she  never 
rose  again  ;  though  there  were  others  who  affirmed  that  she  never 
:rame  to  the  bottom  of  her  leap,  but  that  she  was  changed  into  a 
iwan  as  she  fell,  and  that  they  saw  her  hovering  in  the  air  under 
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that  shape.  But  whether  or  no  the  whiteness  and  fluttering  of  her 
garments  mig-ht  not  deceive  those  who  looked  upon  her,  or  whether 
she  might  not  really  be  metamorphosed  into  that  musical  and  me- 
lancholy bird,  18  still  a  doubt  among  the  Lesbians. 

Alcsus,  the  famous  lyric  poet,  who  had  for  some  time  been  pas- 
sionately in  love  with  Sappho,  arriyed  at  the  promontory  of  Leu- 
cate  that  very  evening,  in  order  to  take  the  leap  upon  her  account; 
but  hearing  that  Sappho  had  been  there  before  him,  and  that  her 
body  could  be  nowhere  found,  he  very  generously  lamented  her 
fall,  and  is  said  to  have  written  his  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  ode 
upon  that  occasion. 

Leaped  in  this  Olympiad,         Males  124       Females  126       Total  250 

Cuted,        «     '  "       ,   •  "61  «  69  «     120 

UpteMar,  No.  SM. 

^  '         DISSECTION   OF   A   BEAu's   HEAD. 

A  very  wild,  extravagant  dream  employed  my  fancy  all  the 
last  night.  I  was  invited,  methought,  to  the  dissection  of  a 
beau's  head  and  a  coquette's  heart,  which  were  both  of  them  laid 
on  a  table  before  us.  An  imaginary  operator  opened  the  first  with 
a  great  deal  of  nicety,  which,  upon  a  cursory  and  superficial  view, 
appeared  like  the  head  of  another  man ;  but  upon  applying  our 
glasses  to  it,  we  made  a  very  odd  discovery,  namely,  that  what 
vfe  lcx)ked  upon  as  brains  were  not  such  in  reality,  but  a  heap  of 
strange  materials  wound  up  in  that  shape  and  texture,  and  packed 
together  with  wonderful  art  in  the  several  cavities  of  the  skull. 
For,  as  Homer  tells  us,  that  the  blood  of  the  gods  is  not  real  blood, 
but  only  something  like  it ;  so  we  found  that  the  brain  of  a  beau 
ia  not  a  real  brain,  but  only  something  like  it. 

The  pineal  gland,  which  many  of  our  modem  philosophers 
suppose  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul,  smelt  very  strong  of  essence 
and  omnge-fiower  water,  and  was  encompassed  with  a  kind  of 
liomy  substance,  cut  into  a  thousand  little  faces  or  mirrors,  which 
'were  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  insomuch  that  the  soul,  if 
there  had  been  any  here,  must  have  been  always  taken  up  in 
contemplating  her  own  beauties. 

We  observed  a  large  antrum  or  cavity  in  the  sineiptU,^  that  was 
filled  with  ribbons,  lace,  and  embroidery,  wrought  together  in  a 
iftoel  carious  piece  of  net-work,  the  parts  of  which  were  likewise 
imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  Another  of  these  antrums  or 
cavities  was  stufifed  with  invisible  billet-doux,  love-letters,  pricked 
dances,  and  other  trumpery  of  the  same  nature.  In  another  we 
found  a  kind  of  powder,  which  set  the  whole  company  a  sneez- 
ing, and  by  the  scent  discovered  itself  to  be  right  Spanish.  The 
several  other  cells  were  stored  with  commodities  of  the  same  kind, 
^^hich  it  would  be  tedious  to  give  the  reader  an  exact  inventory. 

1  Tbe  tore  part  of  ttaa  head. 
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There  was  a  large  cavity  on  each  side  of  the  head,  which  I 
must  not  omit.  That  on  the  right  side  was  filled  with  fictions, 
flatteries,  and  falsehoods,  vows,  promises,  and  protestations :  that 
on  the  left,  with  oaths  and  imprecations.  There  issued  out  a  duct 
from  each  of  these  cells,  which  ran  into  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
where  both  joined  together,  and  passed  forward  in  one  common 
duct  to  the  tip  of  it.  We  discovered  several  little  roads  or  canals 
running  from  the  ear  into  the  brain,  and  took  particular  care  to 
trace  them  out  through  their  several  passages.  One  of  them  ex- 
tended itself  to  a  bundle  of  sonnets  and  little  musical  instruments. 
Others  ended  in  several  bladders  which  were  filled  either  with 
wind  or  froth.  But  the  large  canal  entered  into  a  great  cavity  of 
the  skull,  from  whence  there  went  another  canal  into  the  tongue. 
This  great  cavity  was  filled  with  a  kind  of  spongysubstance,  which 
the  French  anatomists  call  gallimatias,  and  the  English  nonsense. 

The  skins  of  the  forehead  were  extremely  tough  and  thick,  and, 
what  very  much  surprised  us,  had  not  in  them  any  single  bl(X)d- 
vessel  that  we  were  able  to  discover,  either  with  or  without  our 
glasses ;  from  whence  we  concluded  that  the  party,  when  alive, 
must  have  been  entirely  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  blushing. 

The  08  cribriforme^  was  exceedingly  stuffed,  and  in  some 
places  damaged  with  snuff.  We  could  not  but  take  notice  in  par- 
ticular of  that  small  muscle  which  is  not  often  discovered  in  dis- 
section, and  draws  the  nose  upwards,  when  it  expresses  the  con- 
tempt which  the  owner  of  it  has,  upon  seeing  any  thing  he  does 
not  like,  or  hearing  any  thing  he  does  not  understand.  I  need  not 
tell  my  learned  reader  this  is  that  muscle  which  performs  the  mo- 
tion so  often  mentioned  by  the  Latin  poets,  when  they  talk  of  a 
man's  cocking  his  nose,  or  playing  the  rhinoceros. 

We  did  not  find  any  thing  very  remarkable  in  the  eye,  saving 
only,  that  the  musculi  amatorii,  or,  as  we  may  translate  it  into 
English,  the  ogling  muscles,  were  very  much  worn  and  decayed 
with  use ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  elevator,  or  the  muscle 
which  turns  the  eye  towards  heaven,  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
used  at  all. 

We  were  informed,  that  the  person  to  whom  this  head  belonged, 
had  passed  for  a  man  above  five  and  thirty  years  ;  during  which 
time  he  eat  and  drank  like  other  people,  dressed  well,  talked  loud, 
laughed  frequently,  and  on  particular  occasions  had  acquitted  him- 
relf  tolerably  at  a  ball  or  an  assembly ;  to  which  one  of  the  com- 
pany added,  that  a  certain  knot  of  ladies  took  him  for  a  wit.  He 
was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age  by  the  blow  of  a  paring 
shovel,  having  been  surprised  by  an  eminent  citizen,  as  he  was 
tendering  some  civilities  to  his  wife. 

I  That  bs  the  •*  bone  reMmbttog  a  sieve,"  through  which  the  fibres  of  the  oiteetory  nen'es  put  to 
the  now 
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Our  operator  applied  himself  in  the  next  place  to  the  coquette's 
heart,  which  he  likewise  laid  open  with  great  dexterity.  There 
occurred  to  us  many  particularities  in  this  dissection ;  hut  being 
unwilling  to  hurden  my  reader's  memory  too  much,  I  shaJI  re- 
eerre  this  suhject  for  the  speculation  of  another  day. 

aptHaUr,  No.  975. 
DISSECTION   OF    A   COQUETTK's   HEART. 

Having  already  given  an  account  of  the  dissection  of  a  beau's 
head,  witn  the  several  discoveries  made  on  that  occasion ;  I  shall 
here,  according  to  my  promise,  enter  upon  the  dissection  of  a  co- 
quette's heart,  and  communicate  to  the  public  such  particiilars  as 
we  observed  in  that  curious  piece  of  anatomy. 

Our  operator,  before  he  engaged  in  this  visionary  dissection, 
told  us,  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  art  more  difficult  than  to  lay 
open  the  heart  of  a  coquette,  by  reason  of  the  many  labyrinths  and 
recesses  which  are  to  be  found  in  it,  and  which  do  not  appear  in 
the  heart  of  any  other  animal. 

He  desired  us  first  of  ^11  to  observe  the  pericardium,  or  outward 
case  of  the  heart,  which  we  did  very  attentively ;  and  by  the  help 
of  our  glasses  discerned  in  it  millions  of  iittle  scars,  which  seemed 
to  have  heen  occasioned  by  the  points  of  innumerahle  darts  and 
arrows,  that  from  time  to  time  had  glanced  upon  the  outward  coat ; 
though  we  could  not  discover  the  smallest  orifice,  by  which  any 
of  them  had  entered  and  pierced  the  inward  substance. 

Nor  must  I  here  omit  an  experiment  one  of  the  company  assured 
Qs  he  himself  had  made  with  the  thin,  reddish  liquor  c(mtained  in 
the  pericardium^  which  he  found  in  great  quantity  about  the  heart 
of  a  coquette  whom  he  had  formerly  dissected.  He  affirmed  to 
us  that  he  had  actuaUy  enclosed  it  in  a  small  tuhe  made  after  the 
manner  of  a  weather-glass ;  but  that  instead  of  acquainting  him 
with  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere,  it  showed  him  the  qualities 
of  those  persons  who  entered  the  room  where  it  stood.  He  af- 
firmed, abo,  that  it  rose  at  the  approach  of  a  plume  of  feathers,  an 
embroidered  coat,  or  a  pair  of  fringfed  gloves ;  and.  that  it  fell  as 
soon  as  an  ill-shaped  periwig,  a  clumsy  pair  of  shoes,  or  an  un- 
feshionahle  coat  came  into  his  house.  Nay,  he  proceeded  so  far 
as  to  assure  us,  that  upon  his  laughing  aloud  whei^he  stood  by  it, 
the  liquor  mounted  very  sensibly,  and  immediately  sunk  again 
upon  his  looking  serious.  In  short,  he  told  us,  that  he  knew  very 
well,  by  this  invention,  whenever  he  had  a  man  of  sense  or  a  cox- 
comb in  his  room. 

Having  cleared  away  the  pericardium  or  the  case,  and  liquor 
above  mentioned,  we  came  to  the  heart  itself.    The  outward  sui 
&ee  of  it  was  extremely  slippery,  and  the  muerOf  or  point,  so  very 
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cold  withal,  that  upon  endeaTormg  to  take  hold  of  it,  it  glided 
through  the  fingers  like  a  smooth  piece  of  ice. 

The  fibres  were  turned  and  twisted  in  a  more  intricate  and  per- 
plexed manner  than  they  are  usually  found  in  other  hearts ;  inso- 
much that  the  whole  heart  was  wound  up  toother  in  a  Gordian 
knot,  and  must  have  had  very  irregular  and  unequal  motions, 
while  it  was  employed  in  its  vital  function. 

Upon  weighing  the  heart  in  my  hand,  I  found  it  to  be  extremely 
iifi^ht,  and  consequently  very  hollow,  which  I  did  not  wonder  at, 
when,  upon  looking  into  the  inside  of  it,  I  saw  multitudes  of  cells 
and  cavities  running  one  within  another,  as  our  historians  describe 
the  apartments  of  Rosamond's  bower.  Several  of  these  little  hol- 
lows were  stufi^ed  with  innumerable  sorts  of  trifles,  which  I  shall 
forbear  giving^  any  particular  account  of,  and  shall  therefore  only 
take  notice  of  what  lay  first  and  uppermost,  which  upon  our  un- 
folding it,  and  applying  our  microscopes  to  it,  appeared  to  be  a 
fkme-colored  hood. 

We  are  informed  that  the  lady  of  this  heart,  when  living,  re- 
ceived the  addresses  of  several  who  made  love  to  her,  and  did  not 
only  give  each  of  them  encouragement,  but  made  every  one  she 
conversed  with  believe  that  she  regarded  him  with  an  eye  of 
kindness ;  for  which  reason  we  expected  to  have  seen  the  impres« 
sions  of  multitudes  of  faces  among  the  several  plaits  and  folduigs 
of  the  heart :  but  to  our  great  surprise  not  a  single  print  of  this 
nature  discovered  itself  until  we  come  into  the  very  core  and 
centre  of  it.     We  there  observed  a  little  figure,  which,  upon  ap- 
plying our  glasses  to  it,  appeared  dressed  in  a  very  fantastic  man- 
ner.    The  more  I  looked  upon  it,  the  more  I  thought  I  had  seen 
the  face  before,  but  could  not  possibly  recollect  either  the  place  or 
time ;  when  at  length,  one  of  the  company,  who  had  examined 
this  figure  more  nicely  than  the  rest,  showed  us  plainly,  by  the 
make  of  its  face,  and  the  several  turns  of  its  features,  that  the  lit- 
tle idol  which  was  thus  lodged  in  the  very  middle  of  the  heart  was 
the  deceased  beao,  whose  head  I  gave  some  account  of  in  my  last 
Tuesday's  paper. 

As  soon  as  we  had  finished  our  dissection,  we  resolved  to  make 
an  experiment  of  the  heart,  not  being  able  to  determine  among 
ourselves  the  nature  of  its  substance,  which  diflfered  in  so  many 
particulars  from  that  of  the  heart  in  other  females.  Accordingly 
we  laid  it  in  a  pan  of  burning  coals,  when  we  observed  in  it  a 
certain  salamandnne  quality,  tnat  made  it  capable  of  living  in  the 
midst  of  fire  and  flame,  without  being  consumed,  or  so  much  as 
singed. 

As  we  were  admiring  this  strange  phenomenon,  and  standing 
ftmnd  th<t  heart  in  a  circle,  it  gave  a  most  prodigious  sigh,  or  rather 
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crack,  and  disperaed  all  at  once  in  smoke  and  vapor.  This  ima- 
ginary  noise,  which  methou^ht  was  louder  than  the  burst  of  a 
cannon,  produced  such  a  violent  shake  in  my  brain,  that  it  dissi- 
pated the  fumes  of  sleep,  and  left  me  in  an  instant  broad  awake. 

r,  vo.  nu 


Bat  of  aU  the  papers  of  Addison,  none,  for  pure,  graceful,  delicate,  genuine 
homer,  are  equal  to  the  aeries  which  portray  the  character  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Goverley.  Of  that  beautifiil  specimen  of  the  old-fashioned  EngUsh  gentleman, 
cf  high  honor,  real  benevolence,  great  goodness  of  heart,  mixed  up  with  ec- 
centricities as  amusing  as  they  are  harmless,  Addison  truly  said  <^  we  are  bom 
for  each  other,^'  It  is  true  tliat  Steele  appears  to  have  first  conceived  the 
character,  in  the  second  number  of  the  Spectator,  and  gave  some  account  of 
him  in  a  few  other  numbers ;  but  Addison  very  soon  took  it  out  of  his  friend's 
bands,  who  wna  hardly  able  to  carry  on  the  portraiture  with  that  refinement 
which  belonged  to  Addison's  conception  of  the  character.  It  is  said  that  Ad- 
dison killed  Sir  Roger,  in  the  fear  that  some  other  hand  would  spoil  him. 

Although  no  justice  can  be  done  to  this  rich  series  of  papers  by  seleotknit, 
yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  two.* 

VISIT   TO   SIR   BOGER  IN   THE   COUNTRT. 

Having  often  received  an  invitation  from  my  friend  Sir  Roger 
de  CoverTey  to  pass  away  a  month  with  him  in  the  country,  I  ust 
week  accompanied  him  thither,  and  am  settled  with  him  for  some 
time  at  his  country-bouse,  where  I  intend  to  form  several  of  my 
ensuing  speculations.  Sir  Roger,  who  is  very  well  acquainted 
with  my  humor,  lets  me  rise  and  go  to  bed  when  I  please,  dine  at 
his  own  table  or  in  my  chamber  as  I  think  fit,  sit  still  and  say  no- 
thing without  bidding  me  be  merry.  Wben  the  gentlemen  of 
the  country  come  to  see  him,  he  only  shows  me  at  a  distance.  As 
I  have  been  walking  in  his  fields,  I  have  observed  them  stealing  a 
sight  of  me  over  a  hedge,  and  have  heard  the  knight  desiring  them 
not  to  let  me  see  them,  for  that  I  hated  to  be  stared  at. 

I  am  the  more  at  ease  in  Sir  Roger's  family,  because  it  consistB 
of  sober  and  staid  persons ;  for  as  the  knight  is  the  best  master  in 
the  world,  he  seldom  changes  his  servants ;  and  as  he  is  belov&d 
by  all  about  him,  his  servants  never  care  for  leaving  him :  by  this 
means  his  domestics  are  all  in  years,  and  grown  old  with  theii 
master.  You  would  take  his  valet-de-chambre  for  his  brother,  his 
binler  is  gray-headed,  his  groom  is  one  of  the  gravest  men  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  his  coachman  has  the  looks  of  a  privy-coun- 
sellor. You  see  the  goodness  of  the  master  even  in  the  old  house 
dog,  and  in  a  gray  pad  that  is  kept  in  the  stable  with  great  cart 

1  Tite  following  fire  the  pnpcn  which  relate  to  ttilii  charming  character :  No.  2,  !■  hia  Character,  hy 
flleplc:— No.  106,  Vivlt  to  hU  Coantry  Seat,  by  AddUon :— No.  107,  hia  Conduct  to  bis  Scrvaiits,  by 
it(<el»:— No.  109.  hU  Anceators,  by  Steele :— No.  liS,  his  Behavior  at  Church,  by  Addison:— No.  11|^ 
his  Duappolntment  in  Love,  by  SUiele:— No.  116,  a  Hunting  aoene  wttta  Or  Bogcr.  by  B•dgeU^>-Hlli 
1 18.  Sir  Soger's  Heflections  on  tlie  Widow,  by  Steele  ^-and  Nos.  isa^  IM^  MS,  171,  *»,  SM,  313,  «ai 
917  eoBlalning  an  tkoooont  of  his  death,  all  by  Addiaon. 
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and  tenderness  out  of  regard  to  his  past  services,  though  he  has 
been  useless  for  sereral  years. 

I  could  not  but  observe  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  the  joy 
that  appeared  in  the  countenances  of  these  ancient  domestics  upon 
my  friend's  arrival  at  his  country-seat.  Some  of  them  could  not 
refrain  from  tears  at  the  sight  of  their  old  master ;  every  one  of 
them  pressed  forward  to  do  something  for  him,  and  seemed  dis- 
couraged if  they  were  not  employed.  At  the  same  time  the  good 
dd  knight,  with  a  mixture  of  the  father  and  the  master  of  the 
family,  tempered  the  inquiries  after  his  own  afiairs  with  several 
kind  questions  relating  to  themselves.  This  humanity  and  good 
nature  engages  everybody  to  him,  so  that  when  he  is  pleasant 
upon  any  of  them,  all  his  family  are  in  good  humor,  and  none  so 
much  as  the  person  whom  he  diverts  himself  with :  on  the  con- 
trary, if  he  coughs»  or  betrays  any  infirmity  of  old  age,  it  is  easy 
for  a  8tander-by  to  observe  a  secret  concern  in  the  looks  of  ail  h» 
servants. 

My  worthy  friend  has  put  me  under  the  particular  care  of  his 
butler,  who  is  a  very  prudent  man,  and,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his 
fellow-servants,  wonderfully  desirous  of  pleasing  me,  because  they 
have  often  heard  their  master  talk  of  me  as  of  his  particular  friend. 

My  chief  companion,  when  Sir  Roger  is  diverting  himself  in  the 
woods  or  the  fields,  is  a  very  venerable  man  who  is  ever  with  Sir 
Roger,  and  has  lived  at  his  house  in  the  nature  of  a  chaplain  above 
thirty  years.  This  gentleman  is  a  person  of  good  sense  and  some 
learning,  of  a  very  regular  life  and  obliging  conversation:  he 
heartily  loves  Sir  Roger,  and  knows  that  he  is  very  much  in  the 
old  knight's  esteem,  so  that  he  lives  in  the  family  rather  as  a  rela- 
tion than  a  dependent. 

I  have  observed  in  several  of  my  papers,  that  my  friend  Sir 
Roger,  amidst  all  his  good  qualities,  is  something  of  a  humorist; 
and  that  his  virtues,  as  well  as  imperfections,  are  as  it  were  tinged 
by  a  certain  extravagance,  which  makes  them  particularly  his,  and 
distinguishes  them  from  those  of  other  men.  This  cast  of  mind, 
as  it  is  generally  very  innocent  in  itself,  so  it  renders  his  conver- 
sation highly  agreeable,  and  more  delightful  than  the  same  degree 
of  sense  and  virtue  would  appear  in  their  common  and  ordinary 
colors.  As  I  was  walking  with  him  last  night,  he  asked  me  how 
I  liked  the  good  man  whom  I  have  just  now  mentioned  ?  and  with- 
out staying  for  my  answer  told  me,  that  he  was  afraid  of  being 
insulted  with  Latin  and  Greek  at  his  own  table ;  for  which  reason 
he  desired  a  particular  friend  of  his  at  the  university  to  find  him 
out  a  clergyman  rather  of  plain  sense  than  much  learning,  of  a 
good  aspect,  a  clear  voice,  a  sociable  temper,  and,  if  possible,  a 
man  that  understood'  a  little  of  backgammon.  *<  My  friend,"  says 
Bi^  Roger,  *<  found  me  out  this  gentleman,  who,  besides  the  endow- 
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ments  required  of  him,  is,  they  tell  me,  a  g^ood  scholar,  though  he 
does  not  show  it.  I  have  given  him  the  parsonage  of  the  parish; 
and,  because  I  know  his  value,  have  settled  upon  him  a  good  an- 
nuity for  life.  If  he  outhves  me,  he  shall  find  that  he  was  higher 
in  my  esteem  than  perhaps  he  thinks  he  is.  He  has  now  been 
with  me  thirty  years ;  and  thougli  he  does  not  know  I  have  taken 
notice  of  it,  has  never  in  all  that  time  asked  any  thing  of  me  for 
himself,  though  he  is  every  day  soUciting  me  for  something  in  be- 
half of  one  or  other  of  my  tenants  his  parishioners.  There  has  not 
been  a  lawsuit  in  the  parish  since  he  has  lived  among  them ;  if 
%ny  dispute  arises,  they  apply  themselves  to  him  for  the  decision ; 
if  they  do  not  acquiesce  in  his  judgment,  which  I  think  never 
happened  above  once  or  twice  at  most,  they  appeal  to  me.  At  his 
first  settling  with  me,  I  made  him  a  present  of  all  the  good  ser- 
mons which  have  been  printed  in  English,  and  only  begged  of 
him  that  every  Sunday  he  would  pronounce  one  of  them  in  the 
pulpit.  Accordingly  he  has  digested  them  into  such  a  series,  that 
they  follow  one  another  naturally,  and  make  a  continued  system 
of  practical  divinity." 

As  Sir  Roger  was  going  on  in  his  story,  the  gentleman  we  were 
talking  of  came  up  to  us ;  and  upon  the  knight's  asking  him  who 
preached  to-morrow,  (for  it  was  Saturday  night,)  toM  us,  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asdph*  in  the  morning,  and  Dr.  South  in  the  after- 
noon.   He  then  showed  us  his  list  of  preachers  for  the  whole -year, 
where  I  saw  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
Bishop  Saundcrson,  Dr.  Barrow,  Dr.  Galamy,  with  several  living 
authors  who  have  published  discourses  of  practical  divinity.     I  no 
sooner  saw  this  venerable  man  in  the  pulpit,  but  I  very  much  ap- 
proved of  my  friend's  insisting  upon  the  qualifications  of  a  good 
aspect  and  a  clear  voice  ;  for  I  was  so  charmed  with  the  graceful- 
ness of  his  figure  and  delivery,  as  well  as  with  the  discourses  h6 
pronounced,  that  I  think  I  never  passed  any  time  more  to  my  satis- 
faction.    A  sermon  repeated  after  this  manner,  is  like  the  compo* 
sition  of  a  poet  in  the  mouth  of  a  graceful  actor. 

I  could  heartily  wish  that  more  of  our  country  clergy  would  fol- 
low this  example ;  and  instead  of  wasting  their  spirits  in  laborious 
compositions  of  their  own,  would  endeavor  after  a  handsome  elo- 
cution, and  all  those  other  talents  that  are  proper  to  enforce  what 
has  been  penned  by  great  masters.  This  would  not  only  be  more 
easy  to  themselves,  but  more  edifying  to  the  people.* 

»w<afcr,  No.  Mt. 

1  Dr.  WlUtarn  Fleetwood. 

t  Wtet  delicate  and  keen  Mtlre  thj«,  upon  that  class  of  clergymen,  of  wbom  Oowper,  In  a  rabii^ 
'fiKirt  age,  more  ecverely  wrote : 

He  grind*  dlTlnlty  of  other  days 
Down  Into  modern  nae;  transfkmM  oNL  print 
To  tliizaff  manuMcrlpt,  and  cUeat*  tlie  eyes 
Of  gallery  crltka  by  a  thoiiMiud  arts.- -7%^  II.  Stt 
33* 
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am  ROGER   AT  CHURCH. 

I  am  always  yery  well  pleased  with  a  country  Sunday,  and 
think»  if  keeping  holy  the  seventh  day  were  only  a  human  instn 
tution»  it  would  be  the  best  method  that  could  have  been  thought 
of  for  the  polishing  and  civilizing  of  mankind.  It  is  certain  the 
country  people  would  soon  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  savages  and 
barbarians,  were  there  not  such  frequent  returns  of  a  stated  time, 
in  which  the  whole  village  meet  together  with  their  best  faces, 
and  in  their  cleanKest  habits,  to  converse  with  one  another  upon 
different  subjects,  hear  their  duties  explained  to  them,  and  join 
together  in  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Sunday  clears  away 
the  rust  of  the  whole  week,  not  only  as  it  refreshes  in  their  minds 
the  notions  of  religion,  but  as  it  puts  both  the  sexes  upon  appear- 
ing in  their  most  agreeable  forms,  and  exerting  all  such  qualities 
as  are  apt  to  ^ve  them  a  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  village.  A 
coantry  fellow  distinguishes  himself  as  much  in  the  churchyard, 
as  a  citizen  does  upon  the  'Change,  the  whole  parish-politics  be- 
ing generally  discussed  in  that  place  either  after  sermon  or  before 
the  bell  rings. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger,  being  a  good  churchman,  has  beautified 
the  inside  of  his  church  with  several  texts  of  his  own  choosing. 
He  has  likewise  given  a  handsome  pulpit-cloth,  and  railed  in  the 
communion-table  at  his  own  expense.  He  has  oi\en  told  me,  that 
at  his  coming  to  his  estate  he  found  his  parishioners  very  irregular; 
and  that  in  order  to  make  them  kneel  and  join  in  the  responses, 
he  gave  every  one  of  them  a  hassock  and  a  common-prayer  book: 
and  at  the  same  time  employed  an  itinerant  singing-master,  who 
goes  about  the  country  for  that  purpose,  to  instruct  them  rightly 
in  the  tunes  of  the  Psalms ;  upon  which  they  now  very  much 
value  themselves,  and  indeed  outdo  most  of  the  country  churches 
that  I  have  ever  heard. 

As  Sir  Roger  is  landlord  to  the  whole  congregation,  he  keeps 
them  in  very  good  order,  and  will  suffer  nobody  to  sleep  in  it  be- 
sides himself;  for  if  by  chance  he  has  been  surprised  into  a  short 
nap  at  sermon,  upon  recovering  out  of  it  he  stands  up  and  looks 
about  him,  and  if  he  sees  anybody  else  nodding,  either  wakes  them 
himself,  or  sends  his  servants  to  them.  Several  other  of  the  old 
knight's  particularities  break  out  upon  these  occasions.  Some- 
times, he  will  be  lengthening  out  a  verse  in  the  singing  Psalms, 
half  a  minute  after  the  rest  of  the  congregation  have  done  with  it; 
sometimes,  when  he  is  pleased  with  the  matter  of  his  devotion,  he 
pronounces  Amen  three  or  four  times  to  the  same  prayer ;  and 
sometimes  stands  up  when  everybody  else  is  upon  their  knees,  to 
count  the  congregation,  or  see  if  any  of  his  tenants  are  missing. 

I  was  yesterday  very  much  surprised  to  hear  my  old  friend,  in 
the  midst  of  the  service,  calling  out  to  one  John  Matthews  to  mind 
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what  he  was  about,  and  not  disturb  the  congregation.  This  John 
Matthews,  it  seems,  is  remarkable  for  being  an  idle  fellow,  and  at 
that  time  was  kicking  his  heels  for  his  diversion.  This  authority 
of  the  knight,  though  exerted  in  that  odd  manner  which  accom- 
panies him  in  all  the  circumstances  of  hfe,  has  a  very  good  efiect 
upon  the  parish,  who  are  not  polite  enough  to  see  any  thing  ridi- 
culous in  his  behaviour ;  besides  that,  the  general  good  sense  and 
worthiness  of  his  character  make  his  friends  observe  these  little 
singularities  as  foils  that  rather  set  off  than  blemish  his  good 
qualities. 

As  soon  as  the  sermon  is  finished,  nobody  presumes  to  stir  till 
Sir  Roger  is  gone  out  of  the  church.  The  knight  walks  down 
from  his  seat  in  the  chancel  between  a  double  row  of  his  tenants, 
that  stand  bowing  to  him  on  each  side  :  and  every  now  and  then 
inquires  how  such  a  one's  wife,  or  mother,  or  son,  or  father  does, 
whom  he  does  not  see  at  church;  which  is  understood  as  a  secret 
reprimand  to  the  person  that  is  absent. 

The  chaplain  has  often  told  me,  that  upon  a  catechising  day* 
when  Sir  Roger  has  been  pleased  with  a  boy  that  answers  well, 
he  has  ordered  a  Bible  to  be  given  him  next  day  for  his  encou- 
ragement ;  and  sometimes  accompanies  it  with  a  flitch  of  bacon 
to  his  mother.  Sir  Roger  has  likewise  added  five  pounds  a  year 
to  the  clerk's  place ;  and  that  he  may  encourage  the  young  fel- 
lows to  make  themselves  perfect  in  the  church  service,  has  pro- 
mised upon  the  death  of  the  present  incumbent,  who  is  very  old, 
to  bestow  it  according  to  merit.  ^eeutor,  vo.  iw. 

The  moral  tendency  of  Addison's  writings  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
*>  On  education  and  the  domestic  virtues,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  "  on  the  duties  in- 
cimibent  on  father,  husband,  wife,  and  child,  his  precepts  are  just  and  cogent, 
and  delivered  in  that  sweet,  insinuating  style  and  manner  which  have  ren- 
dered him  beyond  comparison  the  most  useful  moralist  tliis  country  ever  pro- 
duced.** Who  can  set  limits  to  the  influence  which  such  a  mind  has  exerted  ] 
And  what  a  lesson  ^ould  it  read  to  the  conductors  of  our  periodic  press,  from 
the  stately  quarterly  to  the  daily  newspaper!  What  untold  gain  would  it  be 
tt>  the  world  if  they  would  think  less  of  party,  and  more  of  TRirrH :  if  they 
would  ever  be  ibund  the  firm  advocates  of  every  thing  that  tends  to  elevate 
and  bless  man,  and  the  steadfast,  out-spoken  opponents  of  all  that  tends  to 
degrade,  debase,  and  brutalize  him. 

ounipresence  and  omniscience  of  the  deitt.* 

I  was  yesterday  about  sunset  walking  in  the  open  fields,  until 
the  night  insensibly  fell  upon  me.  I  at  first  amused  myself  with 
all  the  richness  and  variety  of  colors  which  appeared  in  the  west- 
em  parts  of  heaven :  in  proportion  as  they  faded  away  and  went 

1  ■'I eonslder  the  puper  on  Omnlpreaenoe  and  Oronlidenoe  m  one  of  Uie  moat  pcrtect,  lnipre«siT«[, 
tad  tOMtruettrk  pleoM  of  eompoaltton  Unit  ever  floTred  from  tho.  pen  of  an  unlnaplred  moralUt."-> 
Dr.  On«». 
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out,  several  stars  and  planets  appeared  one  after  another,  until  the 
whole  firmament  was  in  a  glow.  The  hlueness  of  the  ether  was 
exceedingly  heightened  and  enlivened  by  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  by  the  rays  of  all  those  luminaries  that  passed  through  it.  The 
galaxy  appeared  in  its  most  beautiful  white.  To  complete  the 
scene,  the  full  moon  rose  at  length  in  that  clouded  majesty  which 
Milton  takes  notice  of,  and  opened  to  the  eye  a  new  picture  of 
nature,  which  was  more  finely  shaded  and  disposed  among  softer 
lights  than  that  which  the  sun  had  before  discovered  to  us. 

As  I  was  surveying  the  moon  walking  in  her  brightness,  and 
taking  her  progress  among  the  constellations,  a  thought  rose  in  me 
which  I  believe  very  often  perplexes  and  disturbs  men  of  serious 
and  contemplative  natures.  David  himself  fell  into  it  in  that  re- 
flection, *♦  W  hen  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers, 
the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained :  what  is  man, 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  hiro^  and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  regard- 
est  him  !"  In  the  same  manner  when  I  considered  that  infinite 
host  of  stars,  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  of  suns  which 
were  then  shining  upon  me,  with  those  innumerable  sets  of  planets 
or  worlds  which  were  moving  round  their  respective  suns ;  when 
I  still  enlarged  the  idea,  and  supposed  another  heaven  of  suns  and 
worlds  rising  still  above  this  which  we  discovered,  and  these  still 
enlightened  by  a  superior  firmament  of  luminaries,  which  are 
planted  at  so  great  a  distance  that  they  may  appear  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  former  as  the  stars  do  to  us ;  in  short,  while  I  pursued 
this  thought,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  that  little  insignificant  figure 
which  I  myself  bore  amidst  the  immensity  of  God's  works. 

If  we  consider  God  in  his  omnipresence,  his  being  passes  through, 
actuates,  and  supports  the  whole  frame  of  nature.  His  creation, 
and  every  part  of  it,  is  full  of  him.  There  is  nothing  he  has 
made  that  is  either  so  distant,  so  little,  or  so  inconsiderable,  which 
he  does  not  essentially  inhabit.  His  substance  is  within  the  sub- 
stance of  every  being,  whether  material  or  immaterial,  and  as  inti- 
mately present  to  it  as  that  being  is  to  itself.  It  would  be  an 
imperfection  in  him  were  he  able  to  remove  out  of  one  place  into 
another,  or  to  withdraw  himself  from  any  thing  he  has  created,  or 
from  any  part  of  that  space  which  is  diffused  and  spread  abroad 
to  infinity.  In  short,  to  speak  of  him  in  the  language  of  the  old 
philosopher,  he  is  a  Being  whose  centre  is  ever}' where,  and  his 
circumference  nowhere.  4 

In  the  second  place,  he  is  omniscient  as  well  as  omnipresent. 
His  omniscience,  indeed,  necessarily  and  naturally  flows  from  his 
omnipresence ;  he  cannot  but  be  conscious  of  every  motion  that 
orises  in  the  whole  material  world,  which  he  thus  essentially  per- 
vades, and  of  every  thought  that  is  stirring  in  the  intellectual 
world,  to  every  part  of  which  he  is  thus  intimately  united.   Seve* 
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lul  moralists  have  considered  the  creation  as  the  temple  of  (jk)d, 
which  he  has  built  with  his  own  hands,  and  which  is  filled  with 
his  presence.  Others  have  considered  infinite  space  as  the  recepta- 
cle, or  rather  the  habitation  of  the  Almighty ;  but  the  noblest  and 
most  exalted  way  of  considering  this  infinite  space  is  that  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  who  calls  it  the  sensorium  of  the  Godhead.  Brutes 
and  men  have  their  sensorioia,  or  little  sensoriums,  by  which  they 
apprehend  the  presence  and  perceive  the  actions  of  a  few  objects 
that  lie  contiguous  to  them.  Their  knowledge  and  observation 
turn  within  a  very  narrow  circle.  But  as  God  Almighty  cannot 
but  perceive  and  know  every  thing  in  which  he  resides,  infinite 
space  gives  room  to  infinite  knowledge,  and  is,  as  it  were,  an  organ 
to  omniscience. 

Were  the  soul  separate  from  the  body,  and  with  one  glance  of 

thought  should  start  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  creation;  should  it 

for  millions  of  years  continue  its  progress  through  infinite  space 

with  the  same  activity,  it  would  still  find  itself  within  the  embrace 

of  its  Creator,  and  encompassed  round  with  the  immensity  of  the 

Godhead.    Whilst  we  are  in  the  body,  he  is  not  less  present  with- 

us  because  he  is  concealed  from  us.     "  O  that  I  knew  where  1 

might  find  him !"  says  Job.    *•  Behold  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not 

there;  and  hackward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him;  on  the  left  hand, 

where  he  'does  work,  but  I  cannot  behold  him ;  he  hideth  himself 

on  the  right  hand  that  I  cannot  see  him."     In  short,  reason  as 

well  as  revelation  assures  us  that  he  cannot  be  absent  from  us, 

notwithstanding  he  is  undiscovered  by  us. 

In  this  consideration  of  God  Almighty's  omnipresence  and  om- 
niscience, every  uncomfortable  thought  vanishes.  He  cannot  but 
regard  every  thing  that  has  being,  especially  such  of  his  creatures 
who  fear  they  are  not  regarded  by  him.  He  is  privy  to  all  their 
thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety  of  heart  in  particular,  which  is  apt 
to  trouble  them  on  this  occasion ;  for,  as  it  is  impossible  he  should 
overlook  any  of  his  creatures,  so  we  may  be  confident  that  he 
regards  with  an  eye  of  mercy  those  who  endeavor  to  recommend 
themselves  to  his  notice,  and  in  an  unfeigned  humility  of  heart 
think  themselves  unworthy  that  he  should  be  mindful  of  them. 

^^ectatoTt  No.  SM. 
REFLECTIONS   IN    WESTMINSTER   ABBEY. 

When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great,  every  emotion  of  envy 
dies  in  me  ;  when  I  read  the  epitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  every  inor- 
dinate desire  goes  out ;  when  I  meet  with  the  grief  of  parents 
Mpon  a  tombstone,  my  heart  melts  with  compassion ;  when  I  see 
the  tomb  of  the  parents  themselves,  I  consider  the  vanity  of  griev- 
ing for  those  whom  we  must  quickly  follow.  When  1  see  kings 
lying  by  those  who  deposed  them,  when  I  consider  rival  wits 
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placed  side  by  side,  or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the  world  wztli 
their  contests  and  disputes,  I  reflect  with  sorrow  and  agtoniahment 
on  the  little  competitions,  factions,  and  debates  of  mankind.  Wlien 
I  read  the  several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  that  died  jesterdaj, 
and  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  I  consider  that  great  day  when. 
we  shall  all  of  us  be  contemporaries,  and  make  our  appeanuioe 
together. 


n 


Afi  a  poet,  Addison  does  not  take  the  highest  rank,  and  jet  he  has  written 
much  that  would  be  more  valued  had  it  not  been  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  the  comparative  brilliancy  of  his  prose.     One  of  his  best  pieces  is  his  poet- 
ical Letter  to  Lord  Halifax,  written  from  Italy  in  1701.     Of  this  Dr.  Drake' 
thus  speaks :     **  Had  he  written  nothing  else,  this  Epistle  ought  to  have  ac- 
quired for  him  the  reputation  of  a  good  poet     Its  Tersification  is  remazkabljr 
sweet  and  polished,  its  vein  of  description  usually  rich  and  dear,  and  its  sen- 
timents often  pathetic,  and  sometimes  even  sublime.    We  see  Addinxi,  wxtih 
the  ardent  enUiusiasm  of  a  mind  fresh  ^m  the  study  of  the  claasicB,  ex^rfonng' 
with  unwearied  fondness  and  assiduity  the  neglected  relics  of  antiquity,  and 
tracing  every  stream  and  mountain  recorded  in  the  songs  of  the  Bard.    Hia 
praises  of  liberty  break  forth  with  uncommon  warmth  and  beauty ;  with  that 
energy  of  phrase  and  thought  which  only  genuine  emotion  can  supply.* 


FROM  THE  L£TT£a  FROM  ITALY. 

For  whereaoe'er  I  turn  imy  rayisVd  eyes,  ( 
Gay  girled  scenes  .and  shi^g  pros6ects  rise  i 
Poet|c  fields  ^noompaas  me/around,/ 
And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground.; 
For  here  the  muse  so  oft  hor  harp  has  strung, 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung ; 
Renown'd  in  verse  each  shady  thicket  grows. 
And  every  stream  in  heavenly  numbers  flows. 
See  how  the  golden  groves  around  me  smile, 
That  shun  the  coast  of  Britain's  stormy  isle ; 
Or  when  transplanted  and  preserved  with  care. 
Curse  the  cold  clime,  and  starve  in  northern  air. 
Here  kindly  warmth  their  mounting  juice  ferments 
To  nobler  tastes,  and  more  exalted  scents ; 
E'en  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtle  bloom, 
And  trodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich  perfume. 
Bear  me,  some  god,  to  Baia's  gentle  seats, 
Or  cover  me  in  Umbria's  green  retreats ; 
Where  western  gales  eternally  reside. 
And  all  the  seasons  lavish  all  their  pride ; 
Blossoms,  and  fruits,  and  flowers  together  rise, 
And  the  whole  year  in  guy  confusion  lies. 
How  has  kind  Heaven  adorn'd  the  happy  land, 
And  scatter'd  blessings  with  a  wasteful  handl 
Bat  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores, 
Her  blooming  mountains  and  her  sunny  shores. 


SsMqr*  on  theTitler,  aiuudUia,  and  Speetetor,  voL  L  p.  aif . 
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With  all  the  gifts  that  heayen  and  earth  impart, 
The  smiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art, 
While  proud  oppression  in  her  yalleys  reigns, 
And  tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains  7 
The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  Tain 
The  reddenini;  orange,  and  the  swelling  grain : 
Joyless  he  sees  the  growing  oils  and  wines, 
And  in  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shade  repines : 
Starres  in  the  midst  of  nature's  bounty  curst, 
And  in  the  loaded  vineyard  dies  for  thirst. 
O  Liberty,  thou  goddess  heavenly  bright, 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight  I 
Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign. 
And  smiling  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  trsin ; 
Eased  of  her  lo»d,  subjection  grows  more  light. 

And  poTerty  looks  cheerful  in  thy  sight ; 

Thou  mak'st  the  gloomy  face  of  nature  gay, 

Gir'st^eauty  to  the  sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day. 
Thee,  goddess,  thee,  Britannia's  isle  adores ; 

How  has  she  oft  exhausted  all  her  stores, 

How  oft  in  fields  of  death  thy  presence  sought, 

Kor  thinks  the  mighty  prixe  too  dearly  bought  I 

On  foreign  mountains  may  the  sun  refine 

The  grape's  soft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine : 

With  citron  groves  adorn  a  distant  soil, 

And  the  fat  olive  swell  with  floods  of  oil : 

We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 

In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies ; 

Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heaven  repine, 

Though  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine : 

'Tis  Liberty  that  crowns  Britannia's  isle, 

And  makes  her  barren  rocks  and  her  bleak  mountains  smile. 

PARAPHRASE  OF  PSALM   XXHI. 

I. 
The  Lord 'my  past&re  shall  prepare,/ 
And  feed /me  with  a  shepherd's  care,; 
His  presence  shall  my  wants  supply, 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye : 
My  noon-day  walks  he  shall  attend, 
And  all  my  midnight'  hours  defend. 

n. 
When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  faint. 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountain  pant ; 
To  fertile  vales  and  dewy  meads 
My  weary,  wandering  steps  he  leads : 
Where  peaceful  rivers,  soft  and  slow. 
Amid  the  verdant  landscape  flow. 

in. 
Though  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread, 
With  gloomy  horrors  overspread, 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill. 
For  thou,  0  Lord,  art  with  me  still ; 
Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid. 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  shade  - 
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IT. 

Though  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way, 
Through  devious,  lonely  wilds  I  stray, 
Thy  bounty  shall  my  wants  beguile ; 
The  barren  wilderness  shall  smile. 
With  sudden  green  and  herbage  czown'd. 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around. 


ANNE  FINCH,  COUNTESS  OF  WINCHELSEA.    Died  1720. 

This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Kingsmill,  of  Sidmonttni,  in  die 
county  of  Southampton,  and  was  married  to  Heneage,  Earl  of  Wincfaelsea.  A 
collection  of  her  poems  was  printed  in  1713. 

«It  is  remarkable,"  says  Wordsworth,  <(that  excepting  a  passage  or  two  in 
the  Windsor  Forest  of  Pope,  and  some  delightful  picmres  in  the  poems  of 
Lady  Winchelsea,  the  poetry  of  the  period  intervening  between  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Seasons,  does  not  contain  a  single  new 
image  of  external  nature." 

THB  ATHEIST  AND  THE  ACORN. 

Methinks  the  world  is  oddly  made, 

And  every  thing's  amiss, 
A  dull,  presuming  Atheist  said, 
As  stretch'd  he  lay  beneath  a  shade ; 

And  instanced  it  in  this : 

Behold,  quoth  he,  that  mighty  thing, 

A  Pumpkin  large  and  round. 
Is  held  but  by  a  little  string. 
Which  upwards  cannot  make  it  spring. 

Or  bear  it  from  the  ground. 

Whilst  on  this  Oak  a  fruit  so  small. 

So  disproportion'd,  grows  ,• 
That  who  with  sense  surveys  this  all, 
This  universal  casual  ball. 

Its  ill  contrivance  knows. 

My  better  judgment  would  have  hung 

That  weight  upon  a  tree, 
And  left  this  mast,  thus  slightly  strung, 
^Mongst  things  which  on  the  surface  sprung. 

And  small  and  feeble  be. 

No  more  the  caviller  could  say. 

Nor  &rther  faults  descry ; 
For,  as  he  upwards  gazing  lay, 
An  Acorn,  lopsen'd  from  the  stay. 

Fell  down  upon  his  eye. 

Th'  offended  part  with  tears  ran  o'er, 

As  punish 'd  for  the  sin; 
Fool !  had  that  bough  a  pumpkin  bore, 
Thy  whimsies  must  have  work'd  no  more, 

Nor  skull  had  kept  them  in. 
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LIFERS   PROGRESS. 

How  gayly  is  at  first  begun 

Our  lifers  uncertain  race ! 
Whilst  yet  that  sprightly  morning  sun. 
With  which  we  just  set  out  to  run, 

Enlightens  all  the  place. 

How  smiling  the  world's  prospect  lies, 

How  tempting  to  go  through  1 
Not  Canaan  to  the  prophet's  eyes, 
From  Pisgah,  with  a  sweet  surprise,    « 

Did  more  inviting  show. 

How  soft  the  first  ideas  prove, 

Which  wander  tlirough  our  minds! 
How  fall  the  joys,  how  free  the  love, 
Which  does  that  early  season  move, 

As  flowers  the  western  winds  1 

Our  sighs  are  then  but  vernal  air, 

But  April  drops  our  tears, 
Which  swifUy  passing,  all  grows  fair, 
Whilst  beauty  compensates  our  care, 

And  youth  each  vapor  clears. 

But,  oh  1  too  soon,  alas  I  we  climb, 

Scarce  feeling,  we  ascend 
The  gently-rising  hill  of  Time, 
From  whence  with  grief  we  see  that  prime 

And  all  its  sweetness  end. 

The  die  now  cast,  our  station  known. 

Fond  expectation  past : 
The  thorns  which  former  days  had  sown, 
To  crops  of  late  repentance  grown. 

Through  which  we  toil  at  last. 

Whilst  every  carets  a  driving  harm. 

That  helps  to  bear  us  down  j 
Which  fiided  smiles  no  more  can  charm, 
But  every  tear's  a  winter-storm, 

And  every  look's  a  frown. 


34 
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MATTHEW  PRIOR.    1665—1721. 

Of  the  parentage  of  Prior  very  little  is  known.     He  was  nephew  of  the 
keeper  of  a  tavern  at  Charing  Cross,  where  he  was  found  by  the  £arL  of 
Dorset,  and  sent,  at  his  expense,  to  be  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  fellowship.   By  the  same  nobleman's  influence,  he  went  as  secreaiy 
to  the  English  ambassador  at  the  Hague.     In  1697  he  was  secretary  of  le^ra- 
tion  at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  the  next  year  held  the  same  office  at  the 
court  of  France.     At  fU\y-three  years  of  age  he  found  himself,  aAer  all   his 
important  employments,  with  no  other  means  of  subsistence  than  his  iellow- 
ship  at  Cambridge ;  but  the  publication  of  his  poems  by  subscription,  and  the 
kindness  of  Lord  Hasley,  restored  him  to  easy  circumstances  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.     He  died,  alter  a  lingering  illness,  in  1721,  in  the  fiAy-eighth  yeer  of 
his  age. 

«*  Prior,"  says  Campbell,  "  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  race  of  poets  who  re- 
lied for  ornament  on  scholastic  allusion  and  pagan  machinery;  but  he  used 
them  like  Swift,  more  in  jest  than  earnest,  and  with  good  effecL"  His  poetry 
has  the  qualities  of  ease,  fluency,  and  oorrecmess.    We  give  one  specimen: — 

AN   EPITAPH. 

Interred  beneath  this  marble  stone 

Lie  sauntering  Jack  and  idle  Joan. 

While  rolling  threescore  years  and  one 

Did  round  this  globe  tlieir  courses  run, 

If  human  things  went  ill  or  well, 

If  changing  empires  rose  or  fell. 

The  morning  past,  the  evening  came. 

And  found  this  couple  still  the  same. 

They  walk'd,  and  cat,  good  jblks :  what  thea 

Why  then  they  walk'd  and  eat  again: 

lliey  soundly  slept  the  nijjht  awayj 

They  did  just  nothing  all  the  day : 

Nor  sister  either  had  nor  brother ; 

They  seem'd  just  tallied  for  each  other. 

Their  moral  and  economy 
Most  perfectly  they  made  agree : 
EhcIi  virtue  kept  its  proper  bound. 
Nor  trespass'd  on  the  other's  ground. 
Nor  fame  nor  censure  they  regarded ' 
They  neither  punish *d  nor  rewarded. 
He  cared  not  what  the  foomian  did ; 
Her  maids  she  neither  praised  nor  chid; 
So  every  servant  took  his  course, 
And,  bad  at  first,  they  all  grew  worse. 
Slothful  disorder  flU'd  his  stable, 
And  sluttish  plenty  deck'd  her  table. 
Their  beer  was  strong;  their  wine  was  port; 
Their  meal  was  large ;  their  grace  was  short. 
They  gave  the  poor  the  remnant  meat. 
Just  when  it  grew  not  fit  to  eat. 

They  paid  tlie  church  and  parish  rate, 
And  look,  but  read  not,  the  receipt; 
For  which  tliey  claim "d  their  Sunday's  due, 
Of  slumbering  in  an  uf^per  pew. 
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No  man's  defects  songht  they  to  know ; 
So  never  mado  themsclvea  a  foe. 
No  man's  good  deeds  did  they  commend  j 
So  never  raised  themselves  a  friend. 
Nor  cherished  they  relations  poor, 
That  mifi^t  decrease  their  present  store ; 
Nor  barn  nor  house  did  they  repair, 
That  might  oblige  their  future  heir. 

They  neither  added  nor  confounded ; 
They  neither  wanted  nor  abounded. 
Nor  tear  nor  smile  did  they  employ 
At  news  of  public  grief  or  joy. 
When  bells  were  rung  and  bonfires  made, 
If  ask^d,  they  ne'er  denied  their  aid: 
Their  jug  was  to  the  ringers  carried, 
Whoever  either  died  or  married. 
Their  billet  at  the  fire  was  found. 
Whoever  was  deposed  or  crown'd. 

Nor  good  nor  bad,  nor  fools  nor  wise; 
They  would  not  learn,  nor  could  advise : 
Without  love,  hatred,  joy,  or  fear, 
They  led — a  kind  of — as  it  were : 
Nor  wisb'd  nor  cared,  nor  laugh'd  nor  cried : 
And  so  they  lived,  and  so  they  died. 


ESTHER  VANHOMRIGH.    Died  1721. 

This  accomplished  female  is  the  well-known  » Vanessa''  of  Dean  Swift. 
While  the  ibllowing  beautiful  ode  will  give  an  idea  of  her  refined  taste  dud 
highly  cultivated  mind,  tlie  cold,  heartless  manner  in  which  he  treated  Ler, 
must  ever  remain  as  a  blot  upon  his  character.^ 

ODB   TO   SPRING. 

Hall,  blushing  goddess,  beauteous  Spring! 
Who,  in  thy  jocund  train,  dost  bring 
Loves  and  graces,  smiling  hours, 
Balmy  breezes,  fragrant  flowers; 
Come,  with  tints  of  roseate  hue, 
•     Nature's  faded  charms  renew. 

Yet  why  should  I  thy  presence  haill 
To  me  no  more  the  breathing  gale 

Comes  fraught  with  sweets,  no  more  the  rose  ' 

With  such  transcendent  beauty  blows, 
As  when  Cadenus  blest  the  scene. 
And  shared  with  me  those  joys  serene. 
When,  unperceived,  the  lambent  fire 
Of  friendship  kindled  new  desire ; 
Still  listening  to  his  tanefbl  tongue. 
The  truths  which  angels  might  have  song 


1  Oosralt  BeaWh  or  Dnkeu,  or  WbrnMrnaft  LUb  of  Swtft. 
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Divine  imprest  their  gentle  sway. 
And  sweetly  stole  my  soul  away. 
My  guide,  instructor,  lover,  friend, 
Dear  names,  in  one  idea  blend ; 
Oh !  still  oonjoin'd,  your  incense  rise, 
And  waft  sweet  odors  to  the  skies. 


LADT  RACHEL  RUSSELL.    1636—1723. 

This  most  admirable  woman  was  the  wife  of  Lord  William  Russell,  who 
was  judicially  murdered,  on  an  alleged  charge  of  treason,  July  21,  1683.  Ac 
the  trial  of  her  husband  she  accompanied  him  into  court ;  and  when  he  was 
inhumanly  refused  counsel,  and  allowed  only  an  nmanuensis,  she  stood  forth 
as  that  assistant,  and  excited  the  deepest  sympathy  as  well  as  admiration  in 
all  who  beheld  her.  After  sentence  was  pronounced  against  him,  she  pro- 
mised him  to  take  care  of  her  own  life,  for  the  sake  of  his  children, — a  pro- 
mise she  religiously  kept,  though  slie  survived  him  above  forty  years.  (<Her 
letters,"  says  Burnett,  "  are  written  with  an  elegant  simplicity,  witli  truth  and 
nature,  which  can  flow  only  from  the  heart  The  tenderness  and  constancy 
of  her  affection  fbr  her  murdered  lord,  present  an  image  to  melt  the  soul.^ 

A  collection  of  her  letters  between  herself  and  her  correspondents  was  pub- 
lished in  1773.    The  following  is 

TO    DR.  FITZ  WILLI  AM." 

• 

I  need  not  tell  you,  good  doctor,  how  little  capable  I  have  been 
of  such  an  exercise  as  this.  You  will  soon  find  how  unfit  I  am 
still  for  It,  since  my  yet  disordered  thoughts  can  offer  me  no  other 
than  such  words  as  express  the  deepest  sorrows,  and  confused  as 
my  yet  amazed  mind  is.  But  such  men  as  you,  and  particularly 
one  so  much  my  friend,  will,  I  know,  bear  with  my  weakness, 
and  compassionate  my  distress,  as  you  have  already  done  by  your 
good  letter  and  excellent  prayer.  I  endeavor  to  make  the  best 
use  I  can  of  both ;  but  I  am  so  evil  and  unworthy  a  creature,  that 
though  I  have  desires,  yet  I  have  no  dispositions,  or  worthiness, 
towards  receiving  comfort.  You,  that  knew  us  both,  and  how  we 
lived,  must  allow  I  have  just  cause  to  bewail  my  loss.  I  know  it 
is  common  with  others  to  lose  a  friend ;  but  to  have  lived  with 
such  a  one,  it  may  be  questioned  how  few  can  glory  in  the  h'ke 
happiness,  so  consequently  lament  the  like  loss.  Who  can  but 
shrink  at  such  a  blow,  till  by  the  mighty  aids  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
we  will  let  the  gift  of  God,  which  he  hath  put  into  our  hearts, 
interpose  ?  That  reason  which  sets  a  measure  to  our  souls  in 
prosperity,  will  then  suggest  many  things  which  we  have  seen 

1  «i  tev«  DOW  bdbre  mt  a  Toluine  of  tetters  by  the  widow  of  the  laelieaded  Lord  SoMeD,  wUek 
•re  tall  of  the  most  movtng  and  Impreulye  eloquence."— a»ract  WalpeU. 

>  A  divine  fbr  whom  Lady  RutaeU  bad  a  preat  esteem  and  Mendabip ;  be  bod 
WDmr  aa  be  was  afterwards  to  ilM  Dnka  of  York 
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and  heard,  to  moderate  us  in  such  sad  circumstances  as  mine. 
Bat  alas !  my  understanding  is  clouded,  my  faith  weak,  sense 
strong,  and  the  devil  husy  to  fill  my  thoughts  with  false  notions, 

difficulties,  and  doubts  as  of  a  future  condition' of  prajj^er : 

but  this  I  hope  to  make  matter  of  humiliation,  not  sin.  Lord,  let 
me  understand  the  reason  of  these  dark  and  wounding  provi- 
dences, that  I  sink  not  under  the  discouragements  of  my  own 
thoughts:  I  know  I  have  deserved  my  punishment,  and  will  be 
silent  under  it ;  but  yet  secretly  my  heart  mourns,  too  sadly,  I 
fear,  and  cannot  be  comforted,  because  I  have  not  the  dear  com- 
panion and  sharer  of  all  my  joys  and  sorrows.  I  want  him  to 
talk  with,  to  walk  with,  to  eat  and  sleep  with ;  all  these  things 
are  irksome  to  me  now;  the  day  unwelcome,  and  the  night «o 
too ;  all  company  and  meals  I  would  avoid,  if  it  might  be ;  yet  all 
this  is,  that  I  enjoy  not  the  world  in  my  own  way,  and  this  sure 
hinders  my  comfort ;  when  I  see  my  children  before  me,  I  remem- 
ber the  pleasure  he  took  in  them :  this  makes  my  heart  shrink. 
Can  I  regret  his  quitting  a  lesser  good  for  a  bigger  ?  Oh !  if  I 
did  steadfastly  believe,  I  could  not  be  dejected  ;  for  I  will  not  injure 
myself  to  say,  I  ofier  my  mind  any  inferior  consolation  to  supply 
this  loss.  No ;  I  most  willingly  forsake  this  world,  this  vexatious, 
troublesome  world,  in  which  I  have  no  other  business,  but  to  rid 
my  soul  from  sin,  secure  by  faith  and  a  good  conscience  my 
eternal  interests,  with  patience  and  courage  bear  my  eminent  mis- 
fortunes, and  ever  hereafter  be  above  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  it. 
And  when  I  have  done  the  remnant  of  the  work  appointed  me  on 
earth,  then  joyfully  wait  for  the  heavenly  perfection  in  God's  good 
time,  when  by  his  infinite  mercy  I  may  be  accounted  worthy  to 
enter  into  the  same  place  of  rest  and  repose  where  he  is  gone,  for 

whom  only  I  grieve  I  do^^ fear.     From  that  contemplation 

must  come  my  best  support.  Good  doctor,  you  will  think,  as  you 
have  reason,  that  I  set  no  bounds,  when  I  let  myself  loose  to  my 
complaints;  but  I  will  release  you,  first  fervently  asking  the  con- 
tinuance of  your  prayers  for         Your  infinitely  atfiicied, 

But  very  faithful  servant, 
Wobome-Abbey,  R.  RcssELL. 

30rh  September,  1684. 


GEORGE  SEWELL.    Died  1726. 

Or  the  life  of  this  ingenious  poet  and  miscellaneous  wnter  we  know  but 
little.  He  was  born  at  Windsor.  After  graduating  at  Cambridge  as  a  bache- 
lor in  medicine,  he  went  over  to  Holland,  and  completed  his  medical  educa- 
tion nnder  the  celebrated  Boerhaave.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  commenced 
practice  at  Harapstead,  near  London ;  but  not  succeeding  well  in  his  proiessioii 

1  Two  or  thret  word*  torn  off.  *  A  word  torn  off 

2  C  34» 
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cie  turned  his  attendon  to  literary  purroits.  His  chief  prodocdons  are,  *  Sr 
Walter  JEUleigh,"  a  trageiiy,  1719;  «<£pi8tie8  to  Mr.  Addu^n,  on  the  death 
of  Lord  Halifax i"  "Cupid's  Proclamadon ;"  «A  Vindicatiosi  of  the  £nifi^iish 
Stage,*'  &c.    He  died  at  Hampstead,  in  great  poverty,  February  8,  1 726. 

Though  Dr.  Sewell  did  not  write  much,  he  deserves  to  be  remembered  ibr 
the  following  beautiful  and  touching  verses,  **  said  to  be  written  upon  himself 
when  he  was  in  a  consumption." 

VERSES   IN   ANTICIPATION   OF   HIS   OWN   DEATH. 

Why,  Damon,  wiUi  the  forward  day, 
Dost  thou  diy  litde  spot  survey, 
From  tree  to  tree,  with  doubtful  cheer, 
Pursue  the  progress  of  the  year. 

What  winds  arise,  what  rains  descend. 

When  thou  before  that  year  shalt  end  ? 

What  do  thy  noondde  walks  avail, 
To  clear  the  leaij  and  pick  the  snail, 
Then  wantonly  to  death  decree 
An  insect  usefliller  than  thee  ? 

Thou  and  the  worm  are  brother-kind, 

As  low,  as  earthy,  and  as  blind. 

Vain  wretch !  canst  thou  expect  to  see 
The  downy  peach  make  court  to  theet 
Or  that  thy  sense  shail  ever  meet 
The  bean-flower's  deep  embosomed  sweet, 

Exhaling  with  an  evening  blast? 

Thy  evenings  then  will  all  be  past 

Thy  narrow  pride,  thy  fancied  green, 
(For  vanity's  in  little  seen,) 
AH  must  be  left  when  Death  appears,  * 

In  spite  of  wishes,  groans,  and  tears ; 

Nor  one  of  all  thy  plants  that  grow, 

But  rosemary,  will  with  thee  go. 


4MA 


SIR  RICHARD  STEELE.     1671—1729. 

RiCBARv  Stxxlx  was  bom  in  Dublin,  1671.  His  father  sent  liim  to  be 
educated  at  the  Charter-house  in  London,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Mertcm 
College,  Oxford,  1691.  Soon  after  leaving  the  university,  he  unfortunately  im 
bibcd  a  fondness  for  the  army,  and  entered  lumself  as  a  private  in  the  horse- 
guards,  from  which  he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  office  of  ensign.  Scarcely 
nny  position  in  life  is  so  dangerous  to  one's  morals,  as  a  situation  in  the  army 
or  navy ;  and  so  it  proved  to  Steele,  who  soon  plunged  into  the  vortex  of 
iissipation  and  intemperance ;  by  which  he  laid  the  foundation  of  much 
misery  and  remorse  during  his  life.  In  1702  he  first  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  public  as  an  author,  by  the  publicadon  of  "■  The  Funeral,  or  Grief  ^-lor 
Mode,-^  a  comedy  which  was  successfully  acted  in  diat  year.  Two  more 
romedios,  "The  Tender  Husband,''  acted  in  1703,  and  "The  Lying  Lover," 
1704,  followed  this  first  attempt  The  latter  proving  a  failure,  Steele  dete^ 
mined,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  def^ert  the  stage,  and  projected  the  publication  of 
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a  periodical  paper.  The  title  of  the  paper,  as  the  autfior  observes  in  the  first 
number,  wa^  decided  upon  in  honor  of  the  fair  sex,  and  the  Tatlvm  wa* 
therefore  placed  under  tlieir  jurisdiction.  Tlie  name  of  its  comluctor,  Isaac 
BicKKmaTAFF,  -was  taken  from  a  previous  publication  of  Swift.  It  was  com- 
menced on  tlie  12th  of  April,  1709.  How,  and  how  early,  Addison  came  to 
know  the  author,  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  the  former.  "If  we  coni<i(ler  die 
inveatioa  of  Steele,  as  discoverable  m  the  scheme  and  conduct  of  the  I'atlcr , 
if  we  reflect  upon  the  finely  drawn  and  highly  finished  character  of  Bicker^ 
6tafi|  in  his  TmriecL  offices  of  philosopher,  humorist,  astrolc^er,  and  censor,  the 
vast  number  of  h.is  omtu  elegant  and  useful  papers,  and  the  beauty  and  value 
of  those  ^v^hich,  through  his  means,  saw  the  light,  we  cannot  hesitate  in  honor* 
ing  him  with  the  appellation  or  tub  tatheb  or  pvriodical  wbitiits."* 

In  ^larch,  1711,  he  began,  in  conjunction  with  Addison,  "The  Spectator," 
and  in  1713  "The  Guardian."    After  the  accession  of  George  I., Steele  Mras 
inade,  in  1715,   surveyor  of  the  royal  stables  at  Hampton  Court,  and  was 
knighted.    The  same  year  he  was  cliosen  member  of  parliament  for  Borough- 
bridge  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  high  in  favor  with  the  reigning  powers.     But 
\us  good  fortune  did  not  last  long,  and  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  suflfered 
much  from   poverty,  caused  in  part  from  his   speculating  in  new  projects, 
one  of  wliioh  was,  to  convey  live  salmon  from  the  coast  of  Ireland  to  the  Lon- 
don market.     At  a  great  expense  he  had  a  vessel  constructed  for  the  purpose; 
but,  alas !  the  salinon  so  battered  themselves  in  their  passage,  as  to  be  totally 
unfit  for  the  market,  and  poor  Steele  lost  nearly  his  all.     ^  No  friend  of  hu- 
manity,^^  says  Dr.  Drake,  ^  can  contemplate  the  situation  of  Steele,  during  the 
latter  period   of  his  life,  without  sympatliy  and  sorrow.     His  frailties,  the 
oii^n  of  all  his  misfortunes,  were  not  ihe  offspring  of  vice,  but  merely  owing 
to  habitual  carelessness  and  the  want  of  worldly  prudence.     Compassionate 
in  his  heart,  unbounded  in  his  benevolence,  no  object  of  distress  ever  left  him 
"wilH  a  murmur ;  ami  in  the  hour  of  pro3j)erity  he  was  ever  ready,  both  with 
his  influence  and  his  property,  to  promote  the  views  of  literature  and  science, 
and  to  assist  the  efforts  of  unprotected  genius." 

The  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  resided,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  mort- 
gagee, at  his  seat  at  Llangimnor,  near  Caermartlien,  Wales,  where  he  died  on 
the  2 1st  of  September,  1729. 

The  style  of  Steele  is  remarkable  for  its  flowing  ease  and  naturalness,  but 
he  is  often  negligent  and  careless,  and  frequently  ungrammatical.     It  is  his 
misfortune  that,  being  a  co-laborer  with  Addison  in  the  same  walks  of  litera- 
ture, he  is  constantly  compared  with  him,  and  of  course  must  generally  suffer 
by  tlie  comparison ;  though  at  times,  when  he  has  written  with  more  than 
usual  care,  he  seems  evidently  to  have  imbibed  a  portion  of  Addisonian  grace. 
But  compared  with  some  of  the  best  of  his  predeces^sors,  he  appears  in  a  very 
favorable  light.     "He  will  be  found  in  purity  and  simplicity  inferior  to  Tillot- 
sow,  to  Temple  in  elegance  and  harmony:  to  Dryden  in  richness,  mellow- 
ness, and  variety.     To  the  two  former,  however,  he  is  equal  in  correctness ; 
to  the  latter  in  vivacity ;  and  with  all  he  is  nearly  ou  a  level  as  to  ease  ana 
pM*p\cuity."  * 

The  following  extracts  from  his  periodical  papers  will  give  an  idea  of  bin 
best  manner  and  style  :— 

1  Drake**  Ewayi,  toL  L  p.  7t.  *  IMd.  p.  Ml. 
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THE   DREAM.* 

I  was  once  myself  in  agonies  of  grief  that  are  unutterable,  and 
in  so  great  a  distraction  of  mind,  that  I  thought  myself  even  out 
of  the  possibility  of  receiving  comfort.  The  occasion  was  as  fol- 
lows. When  I  was  a  youth  in  a  part  of  the  army  which  was 
then  quartered  at  Dover,  I  fell  in  love  with  an  agreeable  young- 
woman,  of  a  good  family  in  those  parts,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  my  addresses  kindly  received,  which  occasioned  the  per- 
plexity I  am  going  to  relate. 

We  were  in  a  calm  evening  diverting  ourselves  upon  the  top  of 
a  cliff  with  the  prospect  of  the  sea,  and  trifling  away  the  time  in 
such  little  fondnesses  as  are  most  ridiculous  to  people  in  business, 
and  most  agreeable  to  those  in  love. 

In  the  midst  of  these  our  innocent  endearments,  she  snatched  a 
paper  of  verses  out  of  my  hand,  and  ran  away  with  them.    I  was 
following  her,  when  on  a  sudden  the  ground,  though  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  sunk  under  her, 
and  threw  her  down  from  so  prodigious  a  height  upon  such  a 
range  of  rocks,  as  would  have  dashed  her  into  ten  thousand  pieces, 
had  her  body  been-  made  of  adamant.     It  is  much  easier  for  my 
reader  to  imagine  my  state  of  mind  upon  such  an  occasion,  than 
for  me  to  express  it.     I  said  to  myself.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
heaven  to  relieve  me !  when  I  awaked,  equally  transponed  and 
astonished,  to  see  myself  drawn  out  of  an  affliction  which,  the 
very  moment  before,  appeared  to  me  altogether  inextricable. 

The  impressions  of  grief  and  horror  were  so  lively  on  this  oc- 
casion, that  while  they  lasted  they  made  me  more  miserable  than 
I  was  at  the  real  death  of  this  beloved  person,  which  happened  a 
few  months  afler,  at  a  time  when  the  match  between  us  was  con- 
cluded ;  inasmuch  as  the  imaginary  death  was  untimely,  and  I 
myself  in  a  sort  an  accessary' ;  whereas  her  real  decease  had  at 
least  these  alleviations,  of  being  natural  and  inevitable. 

The  memory  of  the  dream  I  have  related  still  dwells  so  strongly 
upon  me,  that  I  can  never  read  the  description  of  Dover-clifT  in 
Shakspeare's  tragedy  of  King  Lear,"  without  a  fresh  sense  of  my 

1  **One  cf  the  finest  moral  talcs,"  observes  Dr.  Beattie,  **  I  ever  rend,  Is  an  aooount  In  the  Tatlrr, 
which,  tliough  it  bas  every  appearance  of  a  real  dream,  comprehends  a  moral  to  KUbltme  and  so  tnte- 
roatlntr,  that  I  question  whether  any  man  who  attends  to  It  can  ever  forget  It;  aikMf  be 
whether  he  can  cease  to  be  the  better  for  It" 

S  "Come  on,  sir;  here's  the  place: — stand  still  I    How  Itetfbl 
And  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low  I 
The  crows  and  choufrhs,  that  wing:  the  midway  air, 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.    Half-way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire — dreadful  trade  I 
Methlnks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  liead : 
The  flshermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 
Appear  like  mice ;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark. 
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The  prospect  from  that  place  is  drawn  with  such  proper 
incidents,  that  whoever  can  read  it  without  growing  giddy  must 
ha.ve  a  good  head,  or  a  very  bad  one.  j.^f^^  ^^  „, 

THE   DEATH   OF   BIS   FATHER. 

The  first  sense  of  sorrow  I  ever  knew  was  upon  the  death  of 
m.y  father,  at  which  time  I  was  not  quite  five  years  of  age  ;  but 
'wns  rather  amazed  at  what  all  the  house  meant,  than  possessed 
'wdth  a  real  understanding  why  nobody  was  willing  to  play  with 
xne.     I  remember  I  went  into  the  room  where  his  body  lay,  and 
my  mother  sat  weeping  alone  by  it.     I  had  my  battledore  in  my 
luund,  and  fell  a  beating  the  co^n,  and  calling  papa  ;  for,  I  know 
fnot  how,  I  had  some  slight  idea  that  he  was  locked  up  there.    My 
^^nother  catched  me  in  her  arms,  and,  transported  beyond  all  pa- 
^tience  of  the  silent  grief  she  was  before  in,  she  almost  smothered 
me  in  her  embraces ;  and  told  me  in  a  flood  of  tears,  "  Papa  could 
not  hear  me,  and  would  play  with  me  no  more,  for  they  were 
going  to  put  him  under  ground,  w*hence  he  could  never  come  to 
{us  again."     She  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  of  a  noble  spirit, 
and  Uiere  was  a  dignity  in  her  grief  amidst  all  the  wildness  of  her 
transport ;  which,  methought,  struck  me  with  an  instinct  of  sor- 
row, that^before  I  was  sensible  of  what  it  was  to  grieve,  seized  my 
^very  soul,  and  has  made  pity  the  weakness  of  my  heart  ever  since. 
The  mind  in  infancy  is,  methinks,  like  the  body  in  embryo ;  and 
Teceives  impressions  so  forcible,  that  they  are  as  hard  to  be  re- 
moved by  reason,  as  any  mark,  with  which  a  child  is  born,  is  to 
'%e  taken  away  by  any  future  apphcation.     Hence  it  is,  that  good 
joature  in  me  is  no  merit ;  but  having  been  so  frequently  over- 
whelmed with  her  tears  before  I  knew  the  cause  of  my  affiiction, 
or  could  draw  defences  from  my  own  judgment,  I  imbibed  com- 
miseration, remorse,  and  an  unmanly  gentleness  of  mind,  which 
has  since  insnared  me  into  ten  thousand  calamities ;  from  whence 
^I  can  reap  no  advantage,  except  it  be,  that,  in  such  a  humor  as  1 
am  now  in,  I  can  the  better  indulge  myself  in  the  softness  of 
humanity,  and  enjoy  that  sweet  anxiety  which  arises  from  the 
memory  of  past  afflictions.  j.,akr,  no.  isi. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  TRUE  LOVE. 

A  young'  gentleman  and  lady  of  ancient  and  honorable  houses 
in  Comwsul  had  from  their  childhood  entertained  for  each  other  a 

DbniBtsh'd  to  her  cock ;  *  her  cock,  a  buoy 
▲iBoosl  too  ■inall  ft>r  alffbL   The  mnrmuttng  •orse^ 
nat  on  th*  imnuinbtt'd  hUc  pehUe*  ebafta. 
Cannot  be  heard  M  high.    I'll  kwk  no  mora. 
Lest  my  bndn  torn*  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headtong.** 

*  Her  oork^oat,  the  email  boat  of  a  sh^ 
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generous  and  noble  passion,  which  had  been  long  opposed  by  their 
friends,  by  reason  of  the  inequality  of  the.r  fortunes  ;  but  their 
constancy  to  each  other,  and  obedience  to  these  on  Tvhom  they 
depended,  wrought  so  much  upon  their  relations,  that  these  cele- 
brated lovers  were  at  length  joined  in  marriage.  Soon  after  their 
nuptials,  the  bridegroom  was  obHged  to  go  into  a  foreigfn  coantry, 
to  take  care  of  a  considerable  fortune,  which  was  left  him  by  a 
relation,  and  came  very  opportunely  to  improve  their  moderate 
circumstances.  They  received  the  congratulations  of  all  the  coun- 
try on  this  occasion  ;  and  I  remember  it  was  a  common  sentence 
in  every  one's  mouth,  **  You  see  how  faithful  love  is  rewrarded." 

He  took  this  agreeable  voyage,  and  sent  home  every  post  fresh 
accounts  of  his  success  in  his  affairs  abroad ;  but  at  last,  though 
he  designed  to  return  with  the  next  ship,  he  lamented  id  his  let- 
ters, that  "business  would  detain  him  some  time  longer  from 
home,'*  because  he  would  give  himself  the  pleasure  of  an  unex- 
pected arrival. 

The  young  lady,  after  the  heat  of  the  day,  walked  every  even- 
ing on  the  sea-shore,  near  which  she  lived,  with  a  familiar  friend, 
her  husband's  kinswoman ;  and  diverted  herself  with  \%'hat  ob- 
jects they  met  there,  or  upon  discourses  of  the  future  methods  of 
life,  in  the  happy  change  of  their  circumstances.      They  stood 
one  evening  on  the  shore  together  in  a  perfect  tranquillity,  ob- 
serving the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  calm  face  of  the  deep,  and  the 
silent  heaving  of  the  waves,  which  gently  rolled  towards  them, 
and  broke  at  their  feet ;  when  at  a  distance  her  kinswoman  saw 
something  float  on  the  waters,  which  she  fancied  was  a  chest; 
and  with  a  smile  told  her, "  She  saw  it  first,  and  if  it  came  ashore 
full  of  jewels,  she  had  a  right  to  it."     They  both  fixed  their  eyes 
upon  it,  and  entertained  themselves  with  the  subject  of  the  wreck, 
the  cousin  still  asserting  her  right ;  but  promising,  "  if  it  was  a 
prize,  to  give  her  a  very  rich  coral  for  her  youngest  child."   Their 
mirth  soon  abated,  when  they  observed,  upon  the  nearer  approach, 
that  it  was  a  human  body.    The  young  lady,  who  had  a  heart  na- 
turally filled  with  pity  and  compassion,  made  many  melancholy  re- 
flections on  the  occasion.   "  Who  knows,"  said  she,  "  but  this  man 
may  be  the  only  hope  and  heir  of  a  wealthy  house  ;  the  darling 
of  indulgent  parents,  who  are  now  in  impertinent  mirth,  and 
pleasing  themselves  with  the  thoughts  of  ofl^ering  him  a  bride 
they  had  got  ready  for  him  ?  Or,  may  he  not  be  the  master  of  a 
family  that  wholly  depended  upon  his  life  ?  There  may,  for  aught 
we  know,  be  half  a  dozen  fatherless  children,  and  a  tender  wife, 
now  exposed  to  poverty  by  his  death.     What  pleasure  might  he 
have  promised  himself  in  the  different  welcome  he  was  to  have 
from  her  and  them  !     But  let  us  go  away  ;  it  is  a  dreadful  sight ! 
The  best  office  we  can  do*  is  to  ta^ke  care  that  the  poor  man,  who- 
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ever  lie  is,  may  be  decently  buried.'*     She  lumed  away,  when  a 
i^ave  threw  the  carcass  on  the  shore.     The  kinswoman  immedi- 
ately shrieked  out, ''  Oh,  my  cousin  !"  and  fell  upon  the  ground. 
The    unhappy  wife  went  to  help  her  friend,  when  she  saw  her 
GjK-n  husband  at  her*feet,  and  dropped  in  a  swoon  upon  the  body. 
An   old  womcm,  who  had  been  the  gentleman's  nurse,  came  out 
about  this  time  to  call  the  ladies  to  supper,  and  found  her  child,  as 
she  always  called  him,  dead  on  the  shore,  her  mistress  and  kins- 
^woman  both  lying  dead  by  him.     Her  loud  lamentations,  and  call- 
ing- her  young  master  to  life,  soon  awaked  the  friend  from  her 
trance ;  but  the  wife  was  gone  for  ever.  r^^i^^  ^^^  „. 

THE    BLIND    RESTORED   TO   SIGHT. 

While  others  are  busied  in  relations  which  concern  the  interest 
of  princes,  the  peace  of  nations,  and  revolutions  of  empire;  I 
think,  though  these  are  very  great  subjects,  my  theme  of  dis- 
course is  sometimes  to  be  of  matters  of  a  yet  higher  consideration. 
The  slow  steps  of  Providence  and  nature,  and  strange  events 
which  are  brought  about  in  an  instant,  are  what,  as  they  come 
within  our  view  and  observation,  shall  be  given  to  the  public. 
Such  things  are  not  accompanied  with  show  and  noise,  and  there* 
fore  seldom  draw  the  eyes  of  the  unattentive  part  of  mankind ; 
but  are  very  proper  at  once  to  exercise  our  humanity,  please  our 
imaginations,  and  improve  our  judgments.  It  may  not,  therefore, 
be  unuseful  to  relate  many  circumstances,  which  were  observable 
upon  a  late  cure  done  upon  a  young  nobleman  who  was  born 
blind,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June  last  received  his  sight,  at 
the  age  of  twenty  years,  by  the  operation  of  an  oculist.  This 
happened  no  farther  off  than  Newington  ;  and  the  work  was  pre- 
pared for  in  the  following  manner: 

The  operator,  Mr.  Grant,  having  observed  the  eyes  of  his  pa- 
tient, and  convinced  his  friends  and  relations,  among  others  the 
reverend  Mr.  Caswell,  minister  of  the  place,  that  it  was  highly 
probable  that  he  should  remove  the  obstacle  which  prevented  the 
use  of  his  sight ;  all  his  acquaintance,  who  had  any  regard  for  the 
young  man,  or  curiosity  to  be  present  when  one  of  full  age  and 
understanding  received  a  new  sense,  assembled  themselves  on 
this  occasion.  Mr.  CasweD,  being  a  gentleman  particularly  curi- 
ous, desired  the  whole  company,  in  case  the  bHndness  should  be 
cured,  to  keep  silence :  and  let  the  patient  make  his  own  obser- 
vations, without  the  direction  of  any  thing  he  had  received  by  his 
other  senses,  or  the  advantage  of  discovering  his  friends  by  theii 
voices.  Among  several  others,  the  mother,  brethren,  sisters,  and 
a  young  gentlewoman  for  whom  he  had  a  passion,  were  present. 
The  work  was  performed  with  great  skill  and  dextewty.  When 
the  patient  first  received  the  dawn  of  light,  there  appeared  such 
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an  ecstasy  in  hi's  action,  that  h^  seemed  ready  to  swoon  away  in 
tlie  surprise  of  joy  and  wonder.     The  surgeon  stood  before  him 
with  his  instruments  in  his  hands.   The  young  man  observed  faiin 
from  head  to  foot ;  after  which  he  surveyed  himself  as  carefulJ^-, 
and  seemed  to  compare  him  to  himself;  and  observing  both  their 
hands,  seemed  to  think  they  were  exactly  ahke,  except  the  instra- 
ments,  which  he  took  for  parts  of  his  hands.     When  he  had  con- 
tinued in  his  amazement  for  some  time,  his  mother  coo  Id  not 
longer  bear  the  agitations  of  so  many  passions  as  thronged  upon 
her ;  but  fell  upon  his  neck,  crying  out,  "  My  son  !  my  son  !" 
The  youth  knew  her  voice,  and  could  speak  no  more  than,  **  Ob 
me  !  are  you  my  mother  ?"  and  fainted.     The  whole  room,  you 
will  easily  conceive,  were  very  afiectionately  employed  in  reco- 
vering him ;  but,  above  all,  the  young  gentlewoman  who  loved 
him,  and  whom  he  loved,  shrieked  in  the  loudest  manner.     That 
voice  seemed  to  have  a  sudden  effect  upon  him  as  he  recovered, 
and  he  showed  a  double  curiosity  in  observing  her  as  she  spoke 
and  called  to  him ;  until  at  last  he  broke  out,  "  What  has  been 
done  to  me  ?     Whither  am  I  carried  ?     Is  all  this  about  me,  the 
thing  I  have  heard  so  often  of?    Is  this  the  light?   Is  this  seeing? 
Were  you  always  thus  happy  when  you  said  you  were  glad  fo 
see  each  other  ?     Where  is  Tom,  who  used  to  lead  me  ?     But  I 
could  now,  methinks,  go  anywhere  without  him  !"    He  offered  to 
move,  but  seemed  afraid  of  every  thing  around  him.    When  they 
saw  his  difficulty,  they  told  him,  "until  he  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  his  new  being,  he  must  let  the  servant  still  lead 
him."    The  boy  was  called  for,  and  presented  to  him.     Mr.  Cas- 
well asked  him,  "  What  sort  of  thing  he  took  Tom  to  be  before  he 
had  seen  him  ?"     He  answered,  *'  he  believed  there  was  not  so 
much  of  him  as  himself;  _but  he  fancied  him  the  same  sort  of 
creature."     The  noise  of  this  sudden  change  made  all  the  neigh- 
borhood throng  to  the  place  where  he  was.    As  he  saw  the  crowd 
thickening,  he  desired  Mr.  Caswell  to  tell  him  how  many  there 
were  in  all  to  be  seen.     The  gentleman,  smiling,  answered  him, 
that  "  it  would  be  very  proper  for  him  to  return  to  his  late  condi- 
tion, and  suffer  his  eyes  to  be  covered,  until  they  had  received 
strength  ;  for  he  might  remember  well  enough,  that  by  degrees 
he  had  from  little  to  little  come  to  the  strength  he  had  at  present 
in  his  ability  in  walking  and  moving :  and  that  it  was  the  same 
thing  with  his  eyes,  which,"  he  said,  "  would  lose  the  power  of 
continuing  to  him  that  wonderful  transport  he  was  now  in,  except 
he  would  be  contented  to  lay  aside  the  use  of  them,  until  they 
were  strong  enonpfh  to  bear  the  light  without  so  much  feeling  as, 
ne  knew,  he  underwent  at  present."     With  much  reluctance  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  have  his  eyes  bound ;  in  which  condition 
they  kept  him  in  a  dark  room,  until  it  was  proper  to  let  the  oi^an 
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receiTe  its  objects  without  farther  precaution.  During  the  time 
of  this  darkness,  he  bewailed  himself  in  the  most  distressed  man- 
ner ;  and  accused  all  his  friends,  complaining  that  **  some  incan- 
tation had  been  wrought  upon  him,  and  some  strange  magic  used 
to  deceiye  him  into  an  opinion  that  he  had  enjoyed  what  they 
called  sighL''  He  added,  **  that  the  impressions  then  let  in  upon 
his  soul  would  certainly  distract  him,  if  he  were  not  so  at  that 
present."  At  another  time,  he  would  strive  to  name  the  persons 
he  had  seen  among  the  crowd  after  he  was  couched,  and  would 
pretend  to  speak,  in  perplexed  terms  ol  his  own  making,  of 
what  he,  in  that  short  time,  observed*  But  on  the  sixth  instant 
it  was  thought  fit  to  unbind  his  head,  and  the  younff  woman 
whom  he  loved  was  instructed  to  open  his  eyes  accordingly,  as 
well  to  endear  herself  to  him  by  such  a  cifcumstance,  as  to  mo- 
derate his  ecstasies  by  the  persuasion  of  a  voice  which  had  so 
much  power  over  him  as  hers  ever  had.  When  this  beloved 
youn^  woman  besan  to  take  off  the  binding  of  his  eyes,  she 
talked  to  him  as  follows  : 

**  Mr.  William,  I  am  now  taking  the  binding  o£  though  when 
I  consider  what  I  am  doing,  I  tremble  with  the  apprehension,  that, 
though  I  have  from  my  very  childhood  loved  you,  dark  as  you 
were,  and  though  you  had  conceived  so  strong  a  love  for  me,  you 
will  find  there  is  such  a  thin?  as  beauty,  which  may  ensnare  you 
into  a  thousand  passions  of  which  you  are  now  innocent,  and  take 
you  from  me  for  ever.  But,  before  I  put  myself  to  that  hazard, 
tell  me  in  what  manner  that  love,  you  always  professed  to  me, 
entered  into  your  heart ;  for  its  usual  admission  is  at  the  eyes." 

The  young  man  answered,  ^  Dear  Lydia,  if  I  am  to  lose  by 
sight  the  soft  pantings  which  I  have  always  felt  when  I  heard 
your  voice  ;  if  I  am  no  more  to  distinguish  the  step  of  her  I  love 
when  she  approaches  me,  but  to  change  that  sweet  and  frequent 
{Measure  for  such  an  amazement  as  I  knew  the  little  time  I  lately 
saw ;  or  if  I  am  to  have  any  thing  besides,  which  may  take  from 
me  the  sense  I  have  of  what  appeared  most  pleasing  to  me  at  that 
time,  which  apparition  it  seems  was  you ;  puU  out  these  eyes, 
before  they  lead  me  to  be  ungrateful  to  you,  or  undo  myself.  I 
wished  for  them  but  to  see  you :  pull  them  out,  if  they  are  to 
make  me  forget  you." 

Lydia  was  extremely  satisfied  with  these  assurances;  and 
pleased  herself  with  playing  with  his  perplexities.  In  all  his 
talk  to  her,  he  showed  Init  very  faint  ideas  oi  any  thing  which 
had  not  been  received  at  the  ears ;  and  closed  his  protestation  to 
her,  by  saying,  that  if  he  were  to  seeVakntia  and  Barcelona, 
whom  he  supposed  the  most  esteemed  of  all  women,  by  the  quar 
i«l  there  was  about  them,  he  would  never  like  any  but  Lydia. 

35 
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DANIEL  DE  FOE.     1661—1731. 

Damtml  Di  Fox,  the  anthor  of  that  reinarkable  book  of  wcvld-wide  fiune^ 
(*BobinsoD  Crasoe,"  was  bom  in  London,  1661.    Of  bis  yoathful  jears  we 
know  but  little ;  but  that  bis  education  was  not  neglected,  and  that  he  applied 
himself  with  assiduity  to  his  studies,  we  may  fairly  infer  from  his  subsequenc 
success  in  the  walks  of  literature.    He  first  engaged  in  trade,  bat  after  a  leir 
years^  trial  of  it,  he  found  that  that  was  not  his  sphere :  his  lively  imagfna- 
tioD,  eager  interest  in  politics,  and  fondness  for  literature,  disqualified  bim  far 
commercial  matters.    In  1700  he  published  his  <*  Tme-Bom  Englisfaman,''  • 
pamphlet  in  answer  to  a  libel  on  King  William,  with  which  hia  mi^esty  was 
well  pleased.    From  that  time  forth,  he  wrote  with  unwearied  assidai^,  and 
in  1704  first  pdUiahed  his  «*  Review,"  a  periodical  pai>er  written  exclusively 
by  himseli^  and  which  he  continued  to  publish  twice  or  thjee  times  a  week 
for  nine  years.    This  resembled,  more  than  any  other  preceding  work,  the 
Tatler  and  Spectator;  but  borne  down  by  a  rude  mass  of  temporary  and  un- 
interesting matter,  connected  with  the  news  and  politics  of  the  day,  it  aocB 
sunk  into  oblivion. 

AiVer  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1714,  the  continued  attacks  of  his  polxti- 
oal  opponents  so  weighed  upon  his  mind  and  depressed  his  spirits,  that  his 
health  gave  way,  and  he  was  for  a  time  dangerously  ill.  When  he  recovered, 
he  resolved  to  abandon  his  old  field  of  political  satire  and  invective,  and  to 
enter  upon  a  new  one  j  and  accordingly  he  put  forth  tlie  first  part  of  his  in- 
imitable  <*  Adventures  of  Bobinson  Crusoe,"  which  no  story  has  ever  ex- 
ceeded in  popularity.  The  great  success  that  attended  this,  induced  him  to 
write  a  second  and  a  third  part,  which,  howeTer,  are  very  inferior  to  the 
first  The  multitude  of  books  and  pamphlets  which  he  sabseqnendy  pub- 
lished, we  have  not  space  to  enumerate.'  Some  of  the  most  popular  of  these 
were,  «  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Singleton,"  «  The  Fortunes  ol  Moll  Flan 
ders,"  (*  The  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,"  «  A  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  *  **  A 
History  of  the  Plague,"  and  **  The  true  Relation  of  the  Apparition  of  one  Mrs. 
Veal,  the  next  Day  after  her  Death."  Tlie  last  was  afterwards  subjoined  to 
the  editions  of  <*  Drclincourt  on  Death,"  and  made  that  otherwise  unsaleable 
book  much  sought  after.  One  of  his  works  had  the  following  curioiis  title: 
*  Mars  stript  of  his  armor:  a  lashing  caricature  of  the  habits  and  manneis  d 
all  kinds  of  military  men,  written  on  purpose  to  delight  qniet  tradea-people, 
and  cure  their  daughters  of  their  passion  for  red-o^xtts."  He  died  on  the  24th 
of  April,  1731,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

^^De  Foe  was  a  very  remarkable  man.  His  power,  as  a  writer,  of  seizing 
^nd  retaining  a  strong  hold  upon  the  popular  mind,  has  seldom  been  equalled. 
Of  great  originality,  and  of  strong  and  clear  conceptions,  which  he  was  able 
to  embody  in  language  equally  perspicuous  and  forcible,  he  has  the  power  of 
"forging  the  handwriting  of  nature,"  and  oC  giving  to  fietion  all  the  appear- 
ance of  reality.  By  a  particularity  and  minuteness  of  description  which  his 
skill  prevents  firom  being  tedious,  he  increases  the  probability  of  his  etory,  and 


1  LowBdwglVMthe  titlet  ofiilMfrMMii  diflbmit  work*  that  De  Foe  wrote,  and  Ua  llat  h  pfobobly 
Ineooipkla  **  Tbe  fertJUty  of  De  Foe,"  mya  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *•  was  aatonlahinf  .  He  wrote  oa  aU 
oecaaloiu  and  on  all  auttjecta,  and  aeemlngly  had  litde  time  Ibr  ineporatton  ob  the  anttfect  la  band, 
but  treaitod  It  (mom  the  itoTcs  which  fala  memory  retained  of  early  readlsft  and  audi  Mate  aa  he  kad 
caafht  op  in  aodcty,  not  one  of  which  Msemii  to  have  hoen  lout  apon  him.**  Bead— an  iBtareatlnslMi 
or  De  Foe  to  Sir  Walter  Scott'a  Pnm  Wor^a. 
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gives  to  its  leader  a  ocmtiniially  iocieaaing  interest  in  it;  so  that  no  author  of 
imaginaxy  tales  has  impressed  so  many  persons  with  the  belief  that  they  have 
been  reading  a  true,  rather  than  a  fictitious  narrative.  Of  that  most  popular, 
delightful,  and  extraordinary  of  all  his  works,  «  Robinson  Crasoe,"  which  had 
lost  xuxie  of  its  original  attractions  even  at  the  distance  of  half  a  century,  Dr. 
Johnson  obserred,  "Nobody  ever  laid  it  down  withoot  wishing  it  V^ero 


» 


ROBIKSON   CRUSOE   DISCOTSRS   THE    FOOT-FRINT. 

It  happened  one  day  about  no(m»  going  towards  my  boat»  I  was 

:ceedingly  surprised  with  the  print  of  a  man^s  naked  foot  on  the 
shore,  which  was  very  plain  to  be  seen  in  the  sand :  I  stood  Uke 
one  thunder-strucky  or  as  if  I  had  seen  an  apparition :  I  listened, 
I  looked  round  me,  I  could  hear  nothing,  nor  see  any  thing ;  I 
'vrent  up  to  a  rising  ground  to  look  farther :  I  went  up  the  shores 
and  down  the  shore,  but  it  was  all  one,  I  could  see  no  other  im- 
pression but  that  one :  I  went  to  it  asain  to  see  if  there  were  any 
mora,  and  to  observe  if  it  might  not  be  my  &ncy ;  but  there  was 
no  room  for  that,  for  there  was  exactly  the  very  print  of  a  foot, 
toes,  heel,  and  every  part  of  a  foot.  How  it  came  thither  I  knew 
not,  nor  could  in  the  least  imagine.  But  afler  innumerable  flut* 
tering  thoughts,  like  a  man  perfectly  confused,  and  out  of  myself, 
I  came  home  to  my  fortification,  not  feeling,  as  we  say,  the  ground 
I  went  on,  but  terrified  to  the  last  degree,  looking  behind  me  at 
every  two  or  three  steps,  mistaking  every  bush  and  tree,  and 
&ncying'  every  stump  at  a  distance  to  be  a  man ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  describe  how  many  various  shapes  an  affrighted  imagination 
represented  things  to  me  in  ;  how  many  wild  ideas  were  formed 
erery  moment  in  my  fancy,  and  what  strange,  unaccountable 
whimsies  came  into  my  thoughts  by  the  way. 

When  I  came  to  my  castle,  for  so  I  think  I  called  it  ever  after 
this,  I  fled  into  it  like  one  pursued ;  whether  I  went  over  by  the 
ladder,  at  first  contrived,  or  went  in  at  the  hole  in  the  rock,  which 
I  called  a  door,  I  cannot  remember ;  for  never  frighted  hare  fied 
to  cover,  or  fox  to  earth,  with  more  terror  of  mind  than  I  to  this 
retreat. 

How  strange  a  chequer-work  of  Providence  is  the  life  of  man ! 
And  by  what  secret  difilering  springs  are  the  afilections  hurried 
about,  as  differing  circumstances  present !  To-day  we  love  what 
to-morrow  we  hate ;  to-day  we  seek  what  to-morrow  we  shun  ; 
lo-day  we  desire  what  to-morrow  we  fear ;  nay,  even  tremble  at 
(he  apprehensions  of.  This  was  exemplified  in  me  at  this  time 
in  the  most  lively  manner  imaginable  ;  for  I,  whose  only  affliction 
was,  that  I  seemed  banished  from  human  society,  that  I  was  alone, 
circumscribed  by  the  boundless  ocean,  cut  off  from  mankind,  and 
condemned  to  what  I  call  a  silent  life ;  that  I  was  as  one  whom 
Heaven  thought  not  worthy  to  be  numbered  among  the  Uving,  gi 
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to  appear  among  the  rest  of  his  creatures ;  that  to  hare  seen  one 
of  my  own  species  would  have  seemed  to  me  a  raising-  me  from 
death  to  life,  and  the  greatest  blessing  that  Heaven  itse]f,  next  to 
the  supreme  blessing  of  salvation,  could  bestow ;  I  say,  that  I 
should  now  tremble  at  the  very  apprehensions  of  seeing  a  man, 
and  was  ready  to  sink  into  the  ground,  at  but  the  shadow,  or  silent 
appearance  of  a  man's  having  set  his  foot  on  the  island ! 

Such  is  the  uneven  state  of  human  life ;  and  it  afibrded  me  a 
great  many  curious  speculations  afterwards,  when  I  had  a  little 
recovered  my  first  surprise.  I  considered  that  this  was  the  station 
of  life  the  infinitely  wise  and  good  providence  of  Qod  had  deter- 
mined for  me ;  that  as  I  coald  not  foresee  what  the  ends  of  divine 
wisdom  might  be  in  all  this,  so  I  was  not  to  dispute  his  soire- 
reignty,  who,  as  I  was  his  creature,  had  an  undoubted  right  by 
creation  to  govern  and  dispose  of  me  absolutely  as  he  thou|?ht  fit ; 
and  who,  as  I  was  a  creature  who  had  offended  him,  had  likewise 
a  judicial  right  to  condemn  me  to  what  punishment  he  thought  fit; 
and  that  it  was  my  part  to  submit  to  bear  his  indignation,  because 
I  had  sinned  against  him. 

I  then  reflected,  that  Grod,  who  was  not  only  righteous,  bat 
omnipotent,  as  he  had  thought  fit  thus  to  punish  and  afiiict  me,  so 
he  was  able  to  deliver  me ;  that  if  he  did  not  think  fit  to  do  it,  it 
was  my  unquestioned  duty  to  resign  myself  absolutely  and  entirely 
to  his  will :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  my  duty  also  to  hope 
in  him,  pray  to  him,  and  quietly  to  attend  the  dictates  and  direc- 
tions of  his  daily  providence. 

These  thoughts  took  me  up  many  hours,  days,  nay,  I  may  say, 
weeks  and  months ;  and  one  particular  efiect  of  my  cogitations  on 
this  occasion  I  cannot  omit ;  viz.,  one  morning  early,  lying  in  my 
bed,  and  filled  with  thoughts  about  riiy  danger  from  the  appear- 
ance of  savages,  I  found  it  discomposed  me  very  much ;  upon 
which  those  words  of  the  Scripture  came  into  my  thoughts,  Caii 

ri  me  in  the  day  of  trouble^  and  I  wiil  deliver  thee,  and  tkau 
t  glor^y  me. 

Upon  this,  rising  cheerfully  out  of  my  bed,  my  heart  was  not 
only  comforted,  but  I  was  guided  and  encouraged  to  pray  earnestly 
to  Uod  for  deliverance.  When  I  had  done  praying,  I  took  up  my 
Bible,  and,  opening  it  to  read,  the  first  words  that  presented 
to  me,  were.  Wait  on  the  Lord,  and  he  of  good  courage,  and 
he  shall  strengthen  thy  heart :  Wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord*  It 
is  impossible  to  express  the  comfort  this  gave  me ;  and  in  return, 
I  thankfully  laid  down  the  book,  and  was  no  more  sad,  at  least, 
not  on  that  occasion. 

In  the  middle  of  these  cogitations,  apprehensions,  and  refiec^ 
tions,  it  came  into  my  thoughts  one  day,  that  all  this  might  be  a 
mere  chimera  of  my  own,  and  that  this  foot  might  be  the  print  of 
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my  own  foot,  when  I  came  on  shore  from  my  l>oat :  this  cheered 
me  up  a  little  too,  and  I  hegan  to  persuade  myself  it  was  all 
a  delusion ;  that  it  was  nothing  else  but  my  own  foot ;  and  why 
might  not  I  come  that  way  from  the  boat,  as  well  as  I  was  coing 
that  way  to  the  boat  ?  Again,  I  considered  also,  that  I  could  by 
no  means  tell  for  certain  where  I  had  trod,  and  where  I  had  not ; 
and  that  if  at  last  this  was  only  the  print  of  my  own  foot,  I  had 
played  the  part  of  those  fools,  who  strive  to  make  stories  of  spec- 
tres and  apparitions,  and  then  are  themselves  frighted  at  them 
more  than  anybody  else.  - 

Now  I  began  to  take  courage,  and  to  peep  abroad  a^in  ;  for  I 
had  not  stirred  out  of  my  castle  for  three  days  and  nights,  so  that 
I  began  to  starve  for  provision ;  for  I  had  little  or  nothing  within 
doors,  but  some  barley-cakes  and  water.  Then  I  knew  that  my 
groats  wanted  to  be  milked  too,  which  usually  was  my  evening 
diversion ;  and  the  poor  creatures  were  in  great  pain  and  incon- 
venience for  want  of  it ;  and  indeed  it  almost  spoiled  some  of  them, 
ind  almost  dried  up  their  milk. 

Heartening  myself,  therefore,  with  the  belief,  that  this  was  no- 
thing but  the  print  of  one  of  my  own  feel,  (and  so  I  might  be  truly 
said  to  start  at  my  own  shadow,^  I  began  to  go  abroad  again,  and 
went  to  my  country-house  to  milk  my  flock ;  but  to  see  with  what 
fear  I  went  forward,  how  often  I  looked  behind  me,  bow  I  was 
ready,  every  now  and  then,  to  lay  down  my  basket,  and  run  for 
my  life ;  it  would  have  made  any  one  have  thought  I  was  haunted 
with  an  evil  conscience,  or  that  I  had  been  lately  most  terribly 
frighted  ;  and  so  indeed  I  had. 

However,  as  I  went  down  thus  two  or  three  days,  and  having 
seen  nothing,  I  began  to  be  a  little  bolder,  and  to  think  there  was 
really  nothing  in  it  but  my  own  imagination.  But  I  could  not  per- 
suade myself  fully  of  this,  till  I  should  go  down  to  the  shore  again, 
and  see  this  print  of  a  foot,  and  measure  it  by  my  own,  and  see  if 
there  vras  any  similitude  or  fitness,  that  I  might  be  assured  it  was 
my  own  foot.  But  when  I  came  to  the  place  first,  it  appeared 
evidently  to  me,  that  when  I  laid  up  my  Imt,  I  could  not  possibly 
be  on  snore  anywhere  thereabouts.  Secondly,  when  I  came  to 
measure  the  mark  with  my  own  foot,  I  found  my  foot  not  so  large 
by  a  great  deal.  Both  these  things  filled  my  head  with  new  ima- 
ginations, and  gave  me  the  vapors  again  to  the  highest  despree ; 
80  that  I  shook  with  cold,  like  one  in  an  ague ;  and  I  went  home 
again,  filled  with  the  belief,  that  some  man  or  men  had  been  on 
shore  there ;  or,  in  short,  that  the  island  was  inhabited,  and  1 
might  be  surprised  before  I  was  aware ;  and  what  course  to  take 
for  my  security,  I  knew  not.  O  what  ridiculous  resolutions  men 
take,  when  possessed  with  fear !  It  deprives  them  of  the  use  of 
those  means  which  reason  ofiTers  for  their  relief. 

35* 
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JOHN  GAT.     1688—1732. 

Jour  Gat,  descended  from  a  reqpectaUe  family  in  Devonshire,  was  boni 
in  1688,  the  year  of  the  <*  glorious  Revolution."    When  young  he  was  pot 
apprentice  to  a  silk-mercer  in  London ;  but  having  imbibed  a  taste  for  poetry 
and  classical  literature,  his  indentures  were  cheerfully  cancelled  by  hia  mas- 
ter,  and  a  poem,  entitled  <*  Rural  Sports,"  which  he  soon  published  and  dedi- 
cated to  Pope,  obtained  the  sincere  and  lasting  friendship  of  that  poet.     By 
him  Gay  was  introduced  to  diat  brilliant  circle  of  wits,  of  which  Pope  wais  ihe 
centre,  and  of  it  he  ever  continued  the  fhvorite.    In  1712  he  was  appotnted 
lecretaiy  to  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth,  which  situation  left  him  at  lull  liberty 
to  indulge  his  taste  ibr  elegant  literature.    Soon  after,  he  pubUsbed  his  «  Tri- 
via, or  the  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets  of  London,"  "  a  fine  specimen,"  says 
Dr.  Drake,  «  of  that  species  of  burlesque,  in  which  elevated  language  is  em- 
ployed in  the  detail  of  trifling,  mean,  or  ludicrous  circumstances."    He  then 
entered  the  walks  of  dramatio  literature,  but  without  any  success,  until,  in 
1727,  he  pubiished  his  « Beggar's  Opera,"  designed  to  ridienle  the  Italian 
opera,  and  to  satirize  the  ooort    He  ofiered  it  to  Rich,  the  manager  of  Drnry- 
Lane  Theatre,  and  such  was  its  great  popularity,  that  it  was  humoioosly  ze^ 
marked  that  this  opera  had  made  Gay  ridi,  and  Rich  gay. 

But  the  most  finished  productions  of  our  poet,  and  those  to  which  he  will 
owe  his  reputation  with  posterity,  are  his  "Fables," — the  finest  in  the  language, 
lliey  are  written  with  great  spirit  and  vivacity;  the  versification  is  generally 
smooth  and  flowing ;  the  descriptions  happy  and  appropriate,  and  the  moral 
dengned  to  be  conveyed  is,  for  the  most  part,  impressive  and  instructiTeL 
Besides  these,  he  was  the  aaihor  of  the  "Fan,"  a  mythoiogieal  fletion;  of 
«Dione,"  a  pasloml  drama;  of  "  Achilles,"  an  opera,  and  many  aongs  and 
ballads.  The  publication  of  these  various  works  placed  him  in  easy  ciicum* 
stances  as  to  fortime ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  released  from  pecuniary  anxiety, 
than  his  health  began  to  decline ;  and  he  was  at  length  seized  with  an  in- 
flammatory disease,  which  carried  him  ofl*  in  three  days,  and  he  expired  on 
the  4th  of  December,  1732,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  handsome  monument  was  erected  to  his  me- 
moryi  fi>r  which  Pope  wrote  an  inscription. 

Few  men  were  more  beloved  by  those  who  intimately  knew  him  than  Gay. 
His  moral  character  was  excelient,  his  temper  peculiarly  sweet  and  engaging, 
but  he  possessed  a  simplicity  of  manner  and  character  which,  though  it  en- 
deared him  to  his  friends,  rendered  him  very  unfit  for  the  general  business 
of  life.  The  two  first  lines  of  the  epitaph  of  Pope  rnost  truthfully  character- 
ize him  :— 

**Or  miamtn  teatle^  of  tftettana  mud; 
In  wtt,  sou;  •lapUdty,  a cihild." 


THE   BULL   AND   THE    MASTIFF. 

Seek  you  to  train  your  fiivorxte  boy? 
Each  caution,  every  care  employ ; 
And,  ere  you  venture  to  confide, 
Let  his  preceptor's  heart  be  tried : 
Weigh  well  his  maimers,  life,  and  scope ; 
On  these  depends  thy  future  hope. 
As  on  a  time,  in  peaceful  reign, 
A  Bull  enjoy 'd  the  flowery  plain, 
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A  Mastiff*  passM ;  inflamed  with  ire, 

His  eyeballs  shot  indignant  fire. 

He  ftlam'd,  he  raged  with  thirst  of  blood. 

Spurning  tlie  ground,  the  monarch  stood. 
And  Toar'd  aloud:  "Suspend  the  flght; 
In  a  whole  skin  go  sleep  to-night: 
Or  tell  me,  ere  the  battle  rage, 
What  wrongs  provc^e  thee  to  engage  t 
Is  it  ambition  fires  thy  breast, 
Or  avarice,  that  ne'er  can  rest  ? 
From  these  alone  unjustly  springs 
The  worId-destro3ring  wrath  of  kings." 

The  surly  Mastiff  thus  returns : 
"  Within  my  bosom  glory  burns. 
Like  heroes  of  eternal  name, 
Wliom  poets  sing,  I  fight  for  fame. 
The  butcher's  spiritrstirring  mind 
To  daily  war  my  youth  inclined ; 
He  trained  me  to  heroic  deed. 
Taught  me  to  conquer,  or  to  bleed.'* 

**  Cursed  Dog,"  the  Bull  replied,  ^  no  more 
I  wonder  at  thy  thirst  of  gore ; 
For  thou  (beneath  a  butcher  train'd, 
Whose  hands  with  cruelty  are  stain 'd, 
His  daily  mnrtlers  in  thy  view) 
Must,  like  thy  tutor,  blood  pursue. 
Take,  then,  thy  fate."     With  goring  wound 
At  once  he  lifls  him  from  the  ground : 
AloA  the  sprawling  hero  flies, 
Mangled  he  fklls,  he  howls,  and  dies. 

THB   HARE    AKD   MANY   FRIENDS. 

Friendship,  like  love,  is  but  a  name, 
Unless  to  one  you  stint  the  flame. 
The  child,  whom  many  fathers  share, 
Hath  seldom  known  a  father's  care. 
"Tis  thus  in  friendships ;  who  depend 
On  many,  rarely  find  a  friend. 

A  Hare,  who,  in  a  civil  way, 
Complied  with  every  thing,  like  Gay, 
Was  known  by  all  the  bestial  train 
Who  haunt  the  wood,  or  graze  the  plain ; 
Her  care  was  never  to  ofiend ; 
And  every  creature  was  her  friend. 

As  forth  she  went  at  early  dawn. 
To  taste  the  dew-besprinkled  lawn. 
Behind  she  hears  the  hunter's  cries, 
And  fh>m  the  deejvmouth'd  thunder  flies. 
She  starts,  she  stops,  she  pants  for  breath 
She  hears  the  near  advance  of  death ; 
She  doubles,  to  mislead  the  hound, 
And  measures  back  her  mazy  round ; 
Till,  fainting  in  the  public  way. 
Half-dead  with  fear,  she  gasping  lay. 
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What  transport  in  her  bosom  grew, 
When  first  the  Horse  appear 'd  in  yiew ! 

**  Let  me,"  says  she,  **  your  back  ascend. 
And  owe  my  safety  to  a  friend. 
You  know  my  feet  betray  my  flight: 
To  friendship  every  burden's  light" 

The  horse  replied,  **  Poor  honest  Puss, 
It  grieves  my  heart  to  see  thee  thus : 
Be  comforted,  relief  b  near, 
For  all  your  friends  are  in  the  rear.'* 

She  next  the  stately  Bull  implored ; 
And  thus  replied  the  mighty  lord : 
"  Since  every  beast  alive  can  tell 
That  I  sincerely  wish  you  well, 
I  may,  without  offence,  pretend 
To  take  the  freedom  of  a  friend. 
To  leave  you  thus  might  seem  unkind ; 
But,  see,  the  Goat  is  just  behind." 

The  Goat  remarked,  ^  her  pulse  was  high. 
Her  languid  head,  her  heavy  eye : 
My  back,"  says  he,  "  may  do  you  harm ; 
The  Sheep^s  at  hand,  and  wool  is  warm." 

The  sheep  was  ieeble,  and  complained 
**  His  sides  a  load  of  wool  sustained ; 
Said  he  was  slow,  confessed  his  fears ; 
For  hounds  eat  sheep  as  well  as  hares." 

She  now  the  trotting  calf  addressed. 
To  save  from  death  a  friend  distressed. 

**  Shall  I,"  says  he,  **of  tender  age, 
In  this  important  care  engage  ? 
Older  and  abler  pass'd  you  by ; 
How  strong  are  those !  how  weak  am  1 1 
Should  I  presume  to  bear  you  hence. 
Those  fhends  of  mine  may  take  offence. 
Excuse  me,  tlien;  you  know  my  heart  j 
But  dearest  friends,  alas !  must  part 
How  shall  we  all  lament!    Adieu; 
For  see  the  hounds  are  just  in  view." 

Gay  wrote  but  little  prose,  except  letters.  He  was  too  lazy  to  be  a  volu- 
minous correspondent,  but  his  style  is  easy,  natural,  and  amusing.  He  had 
accompanied  Pope  to  the  seat  of  Lord  Harcourt  in  Oxfordshire ;  and  during 
his  visit  a  violent  thunder-storm  occurred,  the  fatal  efiects  of  which  upon  two 
persons  he  gives  in  the  following  beautiful  and  affecting  letter: — 

THE   VILLAGE   LOVEftS. 

Stanton  Harcourt,  Aug.  19,  1718. 

The  only  news  that  you  can  expect  to  have  from  me  here  is 
news  from  heaven,  for  I  ara  quite  out  of  the  world ;  and  there  is 
scarce  any  thing  can  reach  me  except  the  voice  of  thunder,  which 
undoubtedly  you  have  heard  too.  We  have  read  in  old  authors  of 
high  towers  levelled  by  it  to  the  ground,  while  the  humbler  valleys 
have  escaped :  the  only  thing  that  is  proof  against  it  is  the  laurel 
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^rhich,  howeyer,  I  take  to  be  no  great  security  to  the  brains  of 
modem  authors.    But  to  let  you  see  that  the  contrary  to  this  often 
happens,  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  the  highest  and  most  extrara- 
g&nt  heap  of  towers  m  the  universe  which  is  in  this  neighborhood, 
stands  still  undefaced,  while  a  cock  of  barley  in  our  next  field  has 
been  consumed  to  ashes.     Would  to  Grod  that  this  heap  of  barley 
had  been  all  that  perished^  for,  unhappily,  beneath  this  little  shel- 
ter sat  two  much  more  constant  lovers  than  ever  were  found  in 
romance  under  the  shade  of  a  beech-tree.    John  Hewet  was  a 
^rell-sel  man,  of  about  five-and-twenty ;  Sarah  Drew  might  be 
rather  called  comely  than  beautiful,  and  was  about  the  same  age. 
They  had  passed  through  the  various  labors  of  the  year  together, 
"wiih  the  greatest  satisfaction :  if  she  milked,  it  was  his  morning 
and  evening  care  to  bring  the  cows  to  her  hand ;  it  was  but  last 
£iir  that  he  bought  her  a  present  of  green  silk  for  her  straw  hat ; 
and  the  posie  on  her  silver  ring  was  of  his  choosing.     Their  love 
was  the  talk  of  the  whole  neighborhood.    It  was  that  very  morn- 
ing that  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  her  parents ;  and  it  was 
but  till  the  next  week  that  they  were  to  wait  to  be  happy.    Per- 
haps, in  the  intervals  of  their  work,  they  were  now  talking  of  the 
wedding-clothes ;  and  John  was  suiting  several  sorts  of  poppies 
and  field-flowers  to  her  complexion,  to  choose  her  a  knot  for  the 
wedding-day.     While  they  were  thus  busied,  (it  was  on  the  last 
of  July,  between  two  and  three  in  the  aflemoon,)  the  clouds  grew 
black,  and  such  a  storm  of  thimder  and  lightning  ensued,  that  all 
the  laborers  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  what  shelter  the  trees 
and  hedges  afilbrded.     Sarah  was  frightened,  and  fell  down  in  a 
swoon  on  a  heap  of  barley.   John,  who  never  separated  from  her, 
sat  down  by  her  side,  having  raked  together  two  or  three  heaps, 
the  better  to  secure  her  from  the  storm.     Immediately  there  was 
heard  so  loud  a  crack,  as  if  heaven  had  split  asunder :  every  one 
was  now  solicitous  for  the  safety  of  his  neighbor,  and  caUed  to  one 
another  throughout  the  field :  no  answer  being  returned  to  those 
who  called  to  our  lovers,  they  stepped  to  the  place  where  they 
lay ;  they  perceived  the  barley  all  in  a  smoke,  and  then  spied  this 
faithful  pair:  John  with  one  arm  about  Sarah's  neck,  and  the 
other  held  over  her,  as  to  screen  her  from  the  lightning.     They 
were  struck  dead,  and  stiffened  in  this  tender  posture.     Sarah's 
left  eyebrow  was  singed,  and  there  appeared  a  black  spot  on  her 
breast :  her  lover  was  all  over  black,  but  not  the  least  signs  of  life 
were  found  in  either.   Attended  by  their  melancholy  companions, 
they  were  conveyed  to  the  town,  and  the  next  day  were  interred 
in  Stanton  Harcourt  church-yard.     My  Lord  Harcourt,  at  Mr. 
Pope's  and  my  request,  has  caused  a  stone  to  be  placed  over  them, 
upon  condition  that  we  furnished  the  epitaph,  which  is  aa  fol« 

lows : — 
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When  eastern  lovers  feed  the  Aineral  fire, 
On  the  same  pile  the  faithful  pair  expire : 
Here  pitying  Heaven  tliat  virtue  mutual  found, 
And  blasted  both  that  it  might  neither  wound. 
Hearts  bo  sincere,  the  Abnighty  saw  well  pleased. 
Sent  his  own  lightning,  and  the  victims  seized. 

But  my  Lord  is  apprehensive  the  country  people  will  not  under- 
stand this ;  and  Mr.  Pope  says  he'll  make  one  with  something 
of  Scripture  in  it,  and  with  as  little  of  poetry  as  Hopkins  and 
Stemhold.  Yours,  &c. 


BARTON  BOOTH.     1681—1733. 


Bi.xToir  Booth,  though  known  in  his  day  chiefly  as  an  actor,  desezres  s 
notice  in  this  work  for  his  very  beautiful  song,  entitled, 

SWEET  ARE  THE   CHARMS   OF   HER  I   LO¥E. 

Sweet  are  the  charms  of  her  I  love. 

More  fragrant  than  tlie  damask  rose, 
Soft  as  the  down  of  mrtle-dove, 

Gentle  as  air  when  Zephyr  blows, 
Refreshing  as  descending  rains 
To  sunburnt  climes  and  thirsty  plains. 

True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole, 

Or  as  the  dial  to  the  sun ; 
-Constant  as  gliding  waters  roll, 

Whose  swelling  tides  obey  the  moon ; 
From  every  other  charmer  free, 
My  life  and  love  shall  follow  thee. 

The  lamb  the  flowery  thyme  devours. 

The  dam  the  tender  kid  pursues ; 
Sweet  Philomel,  in  shady  bowers 

Of  verdant  spring,  her  note  renews ; 
All  follow  what  they  most  admire, 
A.S  I  pursue  my  soul's  desire. 

Nature  must  change  her  beauteous  face, 

And  vary  as  the  seasons  rise ; 
As  winter  to  the  spring  gives  place. 

Summer  th'  approach  of  autimm  flics: 
N^o  change  on  love  the  seasons  bring, 
Love  only  knows  perpetual  spring. 

Devouring  Time,  with  stealing  pace. 

Makes  lofty  oaks  and  cedars  bow ; 
And  marble  towers,  and  gates  of  brass, 

In  his  rude  march  he  levels  low : 
Bvt  Time,  destroying  far  and  wide, 
Love  from  the  soul  can  ne'er  divide. 

Death  only,  with  his  cruel  dart, 

The  gentle  godhead  can  remove ; 
And  drive  him  from  tlie  bleeding  heart 

To  mingle  with  the  bless'd  above, 
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Where,  known  to  all  has  kindred  train. 
He  finds  a  lasting  rest  from  pain. 

Love,  and  his  sister  fair,  the  Soul, 

Twin-born,  from  heaven  together  came : 

Love  will  the  universe  control, 

When  dying  seasons  lose  their  name ; 

Divine  abodes  shall  own  his  power 

When  time  and  death  shall  be  no  more. 


JOHN  ARBUTHNOT.    Died  1735. 


JoKV  AMLWurasorr,  the  son  of  a  clergTman  of  the  Episcopal  church  of  Soot 
Umd,  was  bom  at  Arbuthnot,  near  Montrose,  not  long  aAer  the  Restoration. 
Having  at  a  proper  age  entered  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  he  applied  him- 
self  ^rith  diligence  to  his  studies.  AAer  taking  his  doctor's  degree  in  medi 
cine,  he  resolved  to  push  his  £)rtunes  in  London.  He  began  by  teaching 
mathenaatics  as  a  means  of  subsistence ;  and  in  1697  he  published  ^An  £xa* 
mination  of  Dr.  Woodward^s  Account  of  the  Deluge.'*  This  was  considered 
a  very  learned  performance,  in  the  then  in&ncy  of  geology ;  and  his  practice 
increasing  with  his  profession,  he  became  known  to  the  most  celebrated  men 
of  his  day,  and  was,  in  1704,  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  in- 
timate friend  and  associate  of  Pope,  SWift,  Gay,  Addison,  Parnell,  and  other 
leading  minds  of  that  bright  period  of  English  literature,  he  was  inferior  to 
nei&er  in  learning  or  in  wit,  while  in  the  versatility  of  his  powers  he  was 
decidedly  pre-eminent 

In  1714  the  celebrated  "  Scriblerus  Qub''  was  formed,  consisting  of  most  of 
the  greatest  wits  and  statesmen  of  the  times.  In  this  brilliant  collection  of 
learning  and  genius,  no  one  was  better  qualified  than  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  both  in 
point  of  wit  and  erudition,  to  promote  the  object  of  the  society,  which  was  "to 
ridicule  all  the  false  tastes  in  learning  under  the  character  of  a  man  of  capa- 
city enoogh,  fliat  had  dipped  into  every  art  and  science,  but  iiSjudiciously  in 
each.**  One  of  the  productions  of  this  club  was  the  ^  Memoirs  of  Martinus 
Scribleros,"  written  conjointly  by  Pope,  SwiA,  and  Arbuthnot,  though  the  latter 
doubtless  wrote  the  greater  part  of  it  It  is  a  severe  satire  upon  the  follies  of 
mankind ;  and  for  keen  wit,  cutting  sarcasm,  and  genuine  humor,  has  not, 
perhaps,  its  superior  in  the  language ;  but  disfigured,  as  it  occasionally  is,  by 
a  coarseness  and  vulgarity  which  the  manners  of  the  age  readily  tolerated,  it 
is  now  but  little  read. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  died  on  the  27th  February,  1735.  As  a  wit  and  a  scholar, 
the  character  in  which  he  is  best  known  to  us,  he  may  be  justly  ranked  among 
the  most  eminent  men  of  an  age  distinguished  by  a  high  cultivation  of  intel- 
lect and  an  almost  exuberant  display  of  wit  and  genius.  *<  His  good  morals," 
Pope  used  to  say,  **  were  equal  to  any  man's,  but  his  wit  and  humor  superior 
io  all  mankind."  **  He  has  more  wit  than  we  all  have,"  said  Dean  Swift  to 
a  lady,  «  and  hia  humanity  is  equal  to  his  wit"  In  addition  to  these  brilliant 
qualities,  the  higher  praise  of  benevolence  and  goodness  is  most  deservedly 
due  to  him.  His  warmth  of  heart  and  cheerfulness  of  temper  rendered  him 
much  beloved  by  his  lamily  and  friends,  towards  whom  he  displayed  the 
most  constant  afiection  and  attachment^ 

1  Bead  u  ftrttele  tn  BctrospecUv*  Brrtow,  yUL  Mi. 
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Among  the  misceUuieotts  writings  of  Dr.  Ajbutfaoot  there  is  a  dxvt  poem, 
which,  DOtwitfastajading  its  faults  in  metre,  and  oocasionBl  harshness,  *  maj 
fiurly  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  noblest  philosophical  poems  in  die  language. 
It  is  marked  bj  a  conciseness  and  strength  in  the  aigument,  a  grandeur  of 
thought,  a  force  and  propriety  of  language,  a  fine  discriminatkm,  and  a  vigoi^ 
ous  grasp  of  mind,  together  with  sound  principles  and  pious  sentiments,  that 
are  not  often  combined  within  the  same  limits."  * 

KNOW   YOURSELF. 

What  am  It  how  produced?  and  for  what  endl 

Whence  drew  I  being?  to  what  period  tend? 

Am  I  the  abandoned  orphan  of  blind  chance  ? 

Propt  by  wild  atoms  in  disorder'd  dance? 

Or  fiom  an  endless  chain  of  causes  wrought? 

And  of  unthinking  substance  bom  with  thought : 

By  motion  which  began  without  a  cause, 

Supremely  wise,  without  design  or  laws? 

Am  I  but  what  I  seem,  mere  flesh  and  blood ; 

A  branching  channel,  with  a  mazy  flood? 

The  purple  stream  that  through  my  vessels  glides, 

Dull  and  unconscious  flows  like  common  tides: 

The  pipes  through  which  the  circling  juices  stray, 

Are  not  that  thinking  I,  no  more  than  they : 

This  firame  compacted  with  transcendent  skill. 

Of  moving  joints  obedient  to  my  will, 

Nursed  firom  the  fruitful  glebe,  like  yonder  tree, 

Waxes  and  wastes ;  I  call  it  mine,  not  me : 

New  matter  still  the  mouldering  mass  sustains, 

The  mansion  changed,  the  tenant  still  remains : 

And  from  the  fleeting  stream,  repaired  by  food, 

Distinct,  as  is  the  swimmer  from  the  flood. 

What  am  I  then?  sure,  of  a  nobler  birth. 

By  parents'  right  I  own,  as  mother,  earth ; 

But  claim  superior  lineage  by  ray  Sias, 

Who  warmed  th'  unthinking  clod  with  heavenly  fire : 

Essence  divine,  with  lifeless  clay  allay'd, 

By  double  nature,  double  instinct  sway'd ; 

With  look  erect,  I  dart  my  longing  eye, 
%  '  Seem  wing'd  to  part,  and  gain  my  native  sky ; 

I   !  I  strive  to  mount,  but  strive,  alas !  in  vain, 

.  '  Tied  to  this  massy  globe  with  magic  chain. 

t  Now  with  swiA  thought  I  range  from  pole  to  pole. 

View  worlds  around  their  flaming  centres  roll : 

What  steady  powers  their  endless  motions  guide, 

Through  the  same  trackless  paths  of  boundless  void! 
\        I  trace  the  blazing  comet's  fiery  trail, 

And  weigh  the  whirling  planets  in  a  scale : 

These  godlike  thoughts,  while  eager  I  pursue 
\  Some  glittering  trifle  ofier'd  to  my  view, 

A  gnat,  an  insect  of  the  meanest  kind. 

Erase  the  new-bom  image  from  my  mind ; 

Some  beastly  want,  craving,  importunate, 

Vile  as  the  grinning  mastifl'  at  my  gate, 


\ 
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Calls  off*  Emm  hearenly  tnith  this  reasoning  me, 

And  tells  me,  I  m  a  brute  as  much  as  he. 

If  on  subiimer  wings  of  love  and  praise, 

M/  soul  above  the  starry  vault  I  raise, 

Lured  by  some  vain  conceit,  or  shameful  lust, 

I  flag,  I  drop,  and  flutter  in  the  dust 

The  towering  lark  thus  from  her  lofty  strain 

Stoops  to  an  emmet,  or  a  barley  grain. 

By  fltd verse  gusts  of  jarring  instincts  tost, 

I  TOTe  to  one,  now  to  the  other  coast ; 

To  bliss  unknown  my  lofVy  soul  aspires. 

My  lot  unequal  to  my  vast  desires. 

As  'mongst  the  hinds  a  child  of  iojbI  birth 

Finds  his  high  pedigree  by  conscious  worth ; 

So  man,  amongst  his  fellow  brutes  exposed, 

Sees  he's  a  king,  but  'tis  a  king  deposed : 

Pity  him,  beasts !  you,  by  no  law  confined. 

Are  barr'd  firom  devious  paths  by  being  blind ; 

Wild  1st  man,  through  opening  views  of  various  ways 

Confounded,  by  the  aid  of  knowledge  strays ; 

Too  weak  to  choose,  yet  choosing  still  in  haste, 

One  moment  gives  the  pleasure  and  distate ; 

Bilked  by  past  minutes,  while  the  present  cloy, 

llie  flattering  future  still  must  give  the  joy. 

Not  happy,  but  amused  upon  the  road,  , 

And  (like  you)  thoughtless  of  his  last  abode, 

Whether  next  sun  his  being  shall  restrain 

To  endless  nothing,  happiness,  or  pain. 

Around  me,  lo,  the  thinking,  tlioughtless  crew, 

(Bewilder'd  each)  their  diflerent  paths  pursue ; 

Of  them  I  ask  the  way;  the  first  replies, 

Thou  art  a  god ;  and  sends  me  to  the  skies. 

Down  on  the  turf  (the  next)  thou  two-legg'd  beast, 

There  fix  tliy  lot,  thy  bliss,  and  endless  rest. 

Between  these  wide  extremes  tlie  length  is  such, 

I  find  I  know  too  Uttle  or  too  much. 
**  Almighty  Power,  by  whose  most  wise  conunand. 

Helpless,  forlorn,  uncertain  here  I  stand ; 

Take  this  faint  glimmering  of  thyself  away, 

Or  break  into  my  soul  with  perfect  day  1" 

This  said,  expanded  lay  the  sacred  text, 

The  balm,  the  light,  the  guide  of  souls  perplex'd : 

Thus  the  benighted  traveller  that  strays 

Through  doubtful  paths,  enjoys  the  morning  rays ; 

The  nightly  mist,  and  tliick  descending  dew, 

Parting,  unfold  the  fields,  and  vaulted  blue. 

**  O  Truth  divine  I  enlightened  by  thy  ray, 

I  grope  and  guess  no  more,  but  see  my  wayj 

Thou  clear'dst  the  secret  of  my  high  descent^ 

And  told  me  what  those  mystic  tokens  meant; 

Marks  of  my  birth,  which  I  had  worn  in  vain. 

Too  hard  ibr  worldly  sages  to  explain. 

Zeno's  were  vain,  vain  Epicurus'  schemes, 

Their  systems  &lse,  delusive  were  their  dreams ; 
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UnskUrd  my  two-fold  nature  to  divide, 
One  nursed  my  pleasure,  and  one  nursed  my  pride : 
Those  jarring  truths  which  human  art  beguile, 
Thy  sacred  page  thus  bids  me  reconcile." 
Offspring  of  God,  no  less  thy  pedigree, 
Wliat  tliou  once  wert,  art  noWi  and  sdU  may  be, 
Tliy  God  alone  can  tell,  alone  decree ; 
Faultless  thou  dropt  from  his  unerring  skill, 
With  the  bare  power  to  sin,  since  free  of  will : 
Yet  charge  not  with  thy  guilt  his  bounteous  love, 
For  who  has  power  to  walk,  has  power  to  rove: 
\^lio  acts  by  force  impell'd,  can  naught  deserve; 
And  wisdom  short  of  infinite  may  swerve, 
^me  on  thy  new-imp'd  wings,  thou  took'st  thy  flighty 
Lefl  thy  Creator,  and  the  realms  of  light; 
Disdained  his  gentle  precept  to  fulfil ; 
And  thought  to  grow  a  god  by  doing  ill : 
Though  by  foul  guilt  thy  heavenly  form  defaced, 
In  nature  changed,  from  happy  mansions  chased, 
Thou  still  retain'st  some  sparks  of  heavenly  fire, 
Too  faint  to  mount,  yet  restless  to  aspire ; 
Angel  enough  to  seek  tliy  bliss  again, 
And  brute  enough  to  make  thy  search  in  vain. 
The  creatures  now  withdraw  their  kindly  use, 
tSome  fly  thee,  some  torment,  and  some  seduce; 
Repast  ill  suited  to  such  diflerent  guests. 
For  what  tliy  sense  desires,  thy  soul  distastes ; 
Thy  lust,  thy  curiosity,  thy  pride, 
Curb'd,  or  deferr'd,  or  balk'd,  or  gratified. 
Rage  on,  and  make  thee  equally  unblessed, 
In  what  thou  want'st,  and  what  thou  hast  possessed 
In  vain  thou  hopest  for  bliss  on  this  poor  clod, 
Remm,  and  seek  thy  Father,  and  thy  God: 
Yet  think  not  to  regain  thy  native  sky, 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  vain  philosophy ; 
Mysterious  passage !  hid  from  human  eyes ; 
Soaring  you'll  sink,  and  sinking  you  will  rise : 
Let  humble  thoughts  thy  wary  footsteps  guide, 
Regain  by  meekness  what  you  lost  by  pride. 


ELIZABETH  ROWE.     1674—1737. 

EuxABKTB  Rows,  distinguished  for  her  piety,  literature,  and  poetksl 
talents,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Walter  Singer,  a  clergyman  of  Ilchestcr. 
She  early  evinced  a  very  decided  taste  for  reading  and  poetry,  andin  ber 
twenty-second  year  she  published  a  volume  of  "  Poems  on  Seveml  Occasions, 
by  Philomela."  In  1710  she  married  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  a  gendemsn  of 
considerable  literary  attainments,  who  was  some  years  her  junior,  but  wbO|  to 
ner  great  grief,  died  of  consumption  but  a  few  years  after  their  marriage^  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-eight  After  his  death  she  retired  to  Frome,  in^ 
neighborhood  of  which  she  possessed  a  paternal  estate,  and  there  caiaposei 
her  once  celebrated  work;  (*  Letters  firom  the  Dead  to  the  Living."  She  died 
in  1737. 
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<(The  i>oein9  of  Mrs.  Rowe,"  says  Southey,  "show  much  spirit  and  cnltiYBp 
tion,  and  are  chiefly  characterized  by  their  devotion.  They  are  at  times  a 
little  more  enthusiastic  than  is  allowable  eren  for  poetry,  and  are  sometimes 
distorted  by  metaphiysics,  but  generally  their  beauties  prevail  over  their  faults.*' 

DESPAIR. 

Oh !  lead  me  to  some  solitary  gloom. 

Where  no  enlivening  becuns  nor  cheerful  echoes  come ; 

But  silent  all,  and  dusky  let  it  be, 

Remote,  and  unfrequented  but  by  me ; 

Mysterious,  close,  and  sullen  as  that  grief 

Which  leads  me  to  its  covert  for  relief. 

Far  from  the  busy  world's  detested  noise, 

Its  Mnretched  pleasures,  and  distracted  joys ; 

Far  from  the  jolly  fools,  who  laugh  and  play, 

And  dance,  and  sing,  imperttnendy  gay, 

Their  short,  inestimable  hours  away ; 

Far  from  the  studious  follies  of  the  great, 

The  tiresome  &rce  of  ceremonious  state. 

There,  in  a  melting,  solemn,  dying  strain. 

Let  me  all  day  upon  my  lyre  complain, 

And  i^ind  up  all  its  soA  harmonious  strings, 

To  noble,  serious,  melancholy  tilings. 

And  let  no  human  foot,  but  mine,  e'er  trace 

Tl\e  clc^e  recesses  of  tlie  sacred  place : 

Nor  let  a  bird  of  cheerful  note  come  near, 

To  whimper  out  his  airy  raptures  here. 

Only  the  pensive  songsuess  of  the  grove. 

Let  her,  by  mine,  her  mournful  notes  improve ; 

While  drooping  winds  among  the  branches  sigh, 

And  sluggish  waters  heavily  roll  by. 

Here,  to  my  fatal  sorrows  let  me  give 

The  short  remaining  hours  I  have  to  live. 

Then,  w^ith  a  sullen,  deep-fetnh'd  groan  expire, 

And  to  the  grave's  dark  solitude  retire. 

A   HYUN, 
In  imUation  of  CanticUif  v.  6,  7. 

Te  pure  inliabitants  of  light, 

Ye  virgin  minds  above. 
That  feel  the  sacred  violence 

And  mighty  force  of  love : 

By  all  your  boundless  joys,  by  all 

Your  love  to  human  kind, 
I  charge  you  to  instmct  me  where 

My  absent  Lord  to  find. 

I've  searched  the  pleasant  vales  and  v^^^ins. 

And  climbed  tlie  hills  around  j 
But  no  glad  tidings  of  my  love 

Among  the  swains  have  found. 

I've  oft  invoked  him  in  the  shades, 

By  every  stream  and  rock ; 
The  rocks,  the  streams,  and  echoing  shades, 

My  vain  industry  mock. 
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I  traced  tbe  city's  noisy  streets, 

And  told  my  cares  aloud ; 
But  no  inteUigejice  could  meet 

Among  the  thoughtless  crowtl. 

I  search'd  tlie  temple  round,  for  there 

He  oft  has  blest  my  sight, 
And  half  unveird,  of  his  loved  tace 

Disclosed  the  heavenly  light. 

But  with  these  glorious  views,  no  more 

I  feast  my  ravish'd  eyes, 
For  veil'd  with  interposing  clouds, 

My  eager  search  he  flies. 

Oh,  could  I  in  some  desert  land 

His  sacred  ibotsteps  trace, 
rd  with  a  glad  devotion  kneel, 

And  bless  the  happy  place. 

I'd  follow  him  o'er  burning  sands, 

Or  where  perpetual  snow 
With  horrid  aspect  clothes  the  ground. 

To  find  my  Lord,  I'd  go. 

Nor  stormy  seas  should  stay  my  course. 

Nor  unfrequented  shore, 
Nor  craggy  Alps,  nor  desert  wastes 

Where  hungry  lions  roar. 

Hirough  ranks  of  interposing  deaths 

To  his  embrace  Fd  fly. 
And  to  enjoy  his  blissful  smiles, 

Would  be  content  to  die. 


HENRY  GROVE.    1683—1738. 


HxvBT  Gaovx,  a  <*  dissenting"  clergyman  of  great  literature  and  piety, 
bom  at  Taunton,  Somersetshire,  1683.  He  was  early  impressed  by  bis 
parents  with  an  ardent  love  for  religion  and  morality,  and  at  school  and  at 
the  academy '  he  acquired  a  taste  for  the  elegant  aotiiors  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
which  he  cultivated  through  life  with  unwearied  fondness  and  assiduity,  and 
which  gave  uncommon  grace  and  beauty  to  his  style.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  he  entered  the  ministry,  for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified  by  bis 
piety  and  learning ;  and  he  became  a  very  popular  preacher.  On  the  decease 
of  Mr.  Warren,  the  preceptor  of  the  academy  at  Taunton,  Mr.  Grove  was 
elected  to  fill  his  place,  and  his  first  publication  was  an  essay  drawn  up  fix 
the  use  of  his  pupils,  entitled,  *<  The  Regulation  of  Diversions,"  designed  to 
call  ofi*  the  attention  of  youth  from  the  too  eager  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  to 
infuse  into  tliem  a  thirst  for  tlie  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  virtue.'    His 

1  "DIstenten"  had  not  Uie  privilege  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Unlventttoa 
t  "If  X  wsra  to  pray  for  a  taste  whkih  ahoold  stand  me  In  stead  under  every  variety  of  drcanh 
atanoes,  and  be  a  aoaroe  of  happiness  and  cheerhilncss  to  me  through  Ilfo.  and  a  shield  agafamt  Bi 
tUs,  however  things  might  go  amiss,  and  the  world  frown  upon  me,  It  would  be  a  tabtb  von  nsAV- 
ma.  I  speak  of  tt  only  as  a  worldly  advantage,  and  not  In  the  sUghtest  degree  as  sapersedlng  or 
derogating  (Tom  the  higher  offloe  and  sorer  and  stronger  panoply  of  rellgioaa  principles— Imt  as  a 
taster  an  Instrument,  and  a  mode  of  pleasurable  gratification.  Give  a  man  this  tastc^  and  tbe  mssa 
of  gntuying  It,  and  yoa  can  hardly  (Ul  of  making  a  happy  man ;  nnleas^  indeed  yo«  put  Into  Irii 
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next  ^writings  for  the  public  were  contributions  fbi  the  Spectator.  Numbers 
588«  601,  626,  and  635  (the  last  nomber)  are  from  his  pen.  He  also  pub- 
lished many  treatises  of  a  strictly  religious  character.  Of  these,  "A  Ditjcourse 
on  Secret  Prayer,"  **  The  Evidence  of  our  Saviour's  Resurrection  Considered," 
«  Some  Thoughts  concerning  the  Proof  of  a  Future  State  from  Reason,"  and 
^^rhscouxses  on  the  LortVs  Supper,"  and  on  «  Saving  Faith,"  are  best  known. 

**  In  all  his  writings,  Mr.  Grove,  taking  the  Scripture  solely  for  bis  guide, 
adhered  to  the  result  of  his  own  inquiries ;  his  mind  -was  biased  by  no  sys- 
tems or  creeds,  and  his  theology,  therefore,  was  purely  practical,  and,  as  far 
as  the  fiiUibiUty  of  men  will  allow  in  judging  of  the  text,  perfectly  conforma- 
l^e  to  ibe  tenor  of  the  GospeL*'  *  After  living  a  life  of  great  benevolence  and 
practical  piety,  he  died  on  tlie  27tli  of  February,  1738,  in  tlie  fifty-fiilh  year 
of  his  age.  The  following  extracts  from  one  of  his  letters  to  a  friend,  draw  a 
true  picture  of  his  ovm  character,  in  his  directions  for 

THE   TRITE   ART   OF   ENJOYING   LIFE. 

It  will  not  be  altogether  out  of  character,  if  I  write  down  a  few 
refLections  on  the  art  of  improving  human  life,  so  as  to  pass  it  in 
peace  and  tranouillity,  and  make  it  yield  the  noblest  pleasures  it  is 
capable  of  affording  us.    The  first  rule,  and  in  a  manner  compre- 
hensive  of  all  the  rest,  is  always  to  consider  human  life  in  its  con- 
nection, as  a  state  of  trial,  with  an  everlasting  existence.     How 
does  this  single  thought  at  once  raise  and  sink  the  value  of  every 
thing  under  the  sun?  sink  it  as  a  part  of  our  worldly  portion; 
raise  it  as  a  means  and  opportunity  of  promoting  the  glory  of  the 
great  Author  of  all  good,  and  the  happiness,  present  and  future,  of 
OUT  fellow-creatures  as  well  as  our  own  ? — ^In  the  next  place,  we 
are  to  lay  down  this  for  a  certain  maxim,  and  constantly  attend  to 
it,  that  our  happiness  must  arise  from  our  own  temper  and  actions, 
not  immedaitely  from  any  external  circumstances.    These,  at  best, 
are  onlj''  considerable,  as  they  supply  a  larger  field  to  the  exercise 
of  our  virtue,  and  more  leisure  for  the  improvements  and  enter- 
tainments of  the  mind :  whereas,  the  chief  delights  of  a  reasonable? 
being  must  result  from  its  own  operations,  and  reflections  upon 
ihem  as  consonant  to  its  nature,  and  the  order  it  holds  in  the  uni- 
verse.   How  do  I  feel  myself  within  ?  Am  I  in  my  natural  state  T 
Do  I  put  my  faculties  to  their  right  use  ? — ^To  require  less  from 
others  than  is  commonly  done,  in  order  to  be  pleased,  and  to  be 
more  studious  to  please  them,  not  from  a  meanness  '^f  spirit,  not 
from  artful  views,  but  from  an  unafl[ected  benevolence,  is  anotlier 
rule  of  greater  importance  than  is  easily  imagined  ;  and  more  ef- 


bands  a  most  perverse  selection  of  books.  Too  place  lilm  tn  contact  with  the  best  society  In  every 
period  of  bittorx— wKh  the  wisest,  the  wtttlett—wtth  the  tenderest,  and  the  purest  characters  ihiir 
kave  adomed  hmaantty.  You  make  him  a  dentien  of  all  natloos— a  contemporary  of  all  a^es.  Tho 
world  bM  lieeii  created  Ibr  him.  It  In  hardly  possible  but  the  character  should  take  a  higher  and  bet- 
ter tone  from  the  eonatant  habit  of  associating  in  thoufrUt  with  a  class  of  thinkers,  to  say  the  least  of 
It,  above  the  aTerage  of  hnmanity.**  From  Sir  John  Ilerschcl's  ••  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural 
VWUMOphy'"  1  Drake's  Esaays,  voL  IIL  p.  aio. 

no* 
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fectually  reaches  all  that  is  aimed  at  hy  self-love,  without  design- 
ing it.     To  this  add,  that  though  we  should  he  impartial,  yet  not 
severe  in  the  judgment  we  pass,  and  the  demands  we  make  upon 
ourselves ;  watchful  against  the  infirmities  and  errors  too  incident 
to  human  nature,  hut  not  supposing  that  we  shall  he  entirely  free 
from  them,  nor  afilicting  ourselves  heyond  measure  to  find  that  we 
are  not.     Such  an  overstrained  severity  hreaks  the  force  of  the 
mind,  and  hinders  its  progress  towards  perfection.     In  the  choice 
of  conditions,  or  making  any  steps  in  life,  it  is  a  dictate  of  wisdom 
to  prefer  reality  to  appearance,  and  to  follow  Providence  as  our 
guide :  to  he  more  indifiTerent  to  life,  and  all  things  in  it,  which 
the  less  we  value  the  more  we  shall  enjoy.     And,  lastly,  to  con- 
sider that  the  happiness  of  the  present  state  consists  more  in  re- 
pose than  pleasure ;  and  in  those  pleasures  that  are  pore  and 
calm  (which  are  likewise  the  most  lasting)  rather  than  in  those 
which  violently  agitate  the  passions.     Happy  are  we,  when  oar 
pleasures  flow  from  the  regularity  of  our  passions,  and  even 
course  of  piety  and  goodness,  an  humhle  confidence  in  the  mercy 
of  God,  and  from  the  hope  of  immortality !    Not  to  be  contented 
without  a  perpetual  succession  of  other  pleasures  besides  these,  is 
'  the  way  never  to  know  contentment. 

ON   KOVBLTY. 

One  advantage  of  our  inclination  for  novehy  is,  that  it  annihi- 
lates all  the  boasted  distinctions  among  mankind.  Look  not  up 
with  envy  to  those  above  thee !  Sounding  titles,  stately  build- 
ings, fine  gardens,  gilded  chariots,  rich  equipages,  what  are  they? 
They  dazzle  every  one  but  the  possessor ;  to  him  that  is  accus* 
tomed  to  them  they  are  cheap  and  regardless  things ;  they  supply 
him  not  with  brighter  images  or  more  sublime  satisfactions,  than 
the  plain  man  may  have,  whose  small  estate  will  just  enable  him 
to  support  the  charge  of  a  simple,  unencumbered  life.  He  enters 
heedless  into  his  rooms  of  state,  as  you  or  I  do  under  our  poor 
sheds.  The  noble  paintings  and  costly  furniture  are  lost  on  him; 
he  sees  them  not ;  as  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  by  custom  a 
fabric  infinitely  more  grand  and  finished,  that  of  the  universe, 
stands  unobserved  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  everlasting  lamps 
of  heaven  are  lighted  up  in  vain,  for  any  notice  that  mor^s  take 
of  them  ?  Thanks  to  indulirent  nature,  which  not  only  placed  her 
children  originally  upon  a  level,  but  still,  by  the  strength  of  this 
principle,  in  a  great  measure  preserves  it,  in  spite  of  all  the  care 
of  man  to  introduce  artificial  distinctions. 

To  add  no  more—- is  not  this  fondness  for  novelty,  which  makes 
us  out  of  conceit  with  all  we  already  have,  a  convincing  proof  of 
a  future  state  ?  Either  man  was  made  in  vain,  or  this  is  not  the 
only  world  he  was  made  for:  for  there  cannot  be  a  greater  in- 
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stance  of  vanity  tban  that  to  which  man  is  h'ahle,  to  he  deluded 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  with  fleeting  shadows  of  happiness. 
His  pleasures,  and  those  not  considerahle  neither,  die  in  the  pos- 
session, and  fresh,  enjoyments  do  not  rise  fast  enough  to  fill  up 
half  his  life  with  satisfaction.  When  I  see  persons  sick  of  them- 
selves any  longer  than  they  are  called  away  by  something  that  is 
of  force  to  chain  down  the  present  thought :  when  I  see  them 
harry  from  country  to  town,  and  then  from  the  town  back  a^in 
into  the  conntTy,  continually  shiflincf  postures,  and  placing  life  in 
all  the  difierent  lights  they  can  think  of:  **  Surely,"  say  I  to  my- 
self, "  life  is  vain,  and  the  man  beyond  expression  stupid  or  pre- 
judiced, who  from  the  vanity  of  life  cannot  gather  that  he  is 
designed  for  immortality." 

l^cMor,  No.  OM. 


THOMAS  TICKELL.     1686—1740.    * 


Thokas  TicKKLi.,  the  bosom  friend  of  Addison,  was  born  in  Bridekirk,  neai 
Cu-lisle,  in  Cumberland,  in  1686.     At  the  usual  age  he  entered  Oxford  Uni* 
Tcnttf,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  his  studies  with  great  industry.    He  was 
earlf  introduced  to  Addison,  and  gained  his  friendship,  which  was  never  for 
a  moment  violated.    Addison,  it  is  said,  had  tlie  afibction  of  a  father  for  Tick* 
«U,  who,  in  return,  loved  and  venerated  tliat  great  roan  with  a  warmth  of 
zeal  which  no  filial  affection  could  exceed.     In  consequence  of  this  oonneo- 
tioD  he  made  several  contributions  to  the  Spectator  and  Guardian,  though  his 
pap«n  cannot  all  now  be  identified.     While  negotiations  were  on  loot  that 
preceded  the  peace  of  Utrecht,*  he  published  his  poem  entitled  « The  Pros- 
pect of  Peace."     Though  it  has  not  much  merit  as  a  poem,  it  presents  some 
noble  thoughts  on  the  general  subject  of  peace  and  the  duty  of  nations  to  cul- 
tivate it  among  each  other,  which,  if  practised,  would  make  the  world  much 
better  and  happier.     In  1717,  when  Addison  was  made  secretary  of  state,  he 
advanced  his  friend  Tickell  to  the  post  of  under-secretary,  a  situation  which 
he  filled  with  equal  advantage  to  himself  and  his  patron. 

The  decease  of  Addison,  1719,  was  severely  felt  and  most  sincerely  la 
mented  by  Tickell.  To  the  collected  works  of  his  great  patron,  who  had  on 
his  death-bed  leA  him  the  charge  of  publishing  them,  he  prefixed  an  "  Elegy,*' 
in  memory  of  their  author,  "  to  whose  beauty  and  pathos,*'  says  Dr.  Drake, 
**  00  language  can  do  justice."  It  is  this,  indeed,  on  which  his  fame  as  a  writer 
chiefly  rests ;  though  his  verses  on  the  "  Cato"  of  Addison,  and  his  ballad  of 
*^  Colin  and  Lucy,"  have  much  merit.  His  promotion  and  prosperity  ceased 
not  with  the  death  of  Addison.  In  1725  he  was  created  secretary  to  the  lords 
j^i^es  of  Ireland,  a  situation  of  dignity  and  profit,  and  he  held  it  till  his 
&eaih,  which  took  place  on  the  23d  of  April,  1740. 

ON   THE    DEATH  OF    AJ>DISON.' 

If,  dumb  too  long,  the  drooping  Muse  hath  stay'd, 
And  leA  her  debt  to  Addison  unpaid, 


1  Tbe  traaty  of  Vtreetai  wu  algaed  In  iTU. 

I  This  WM  addretMd  to  the  Bmrl  of  Warwick,  AiUtoon**  itep^on. 
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Blfime  not  her  silence,  Warwick,  but  bemoBiif 

And  judge,  oh !  judge  my  bosom  by  your  own. 

What  mourner  ever  felt  poetic  lires ! 

Slow  comes  the  verso  that  real  woe  inspires : 

Grief  unaffected  suits  but  ill  with  art. 

Or  flowing  numbers  with  a  bleetling  heart. 

Can  I  forget  the  dismal  night  that  gave 
My  soul's  best  part  for  ever  to  the  grave  I 
How  silent  did  his  old  companions  tread. 
By  midnight  lamp?,  the  mansions  of  the  dead. 
Through  breatliing  statues,  then  unheeded  things, 
Through  rows  of  warriors,  and  through  walks  of  kings! 
What  awe  did  the  slow,  solemn  knell  inspire ; 
The  pealing  organ,  and  the  pausing  choir ; 
The  duties  by  the  lawn-robed  prelate  paid ; 
And  the  last  words,  that  dust  to  dust  convey 'd ! 
While  speechless  o'er  thy  closing  grave  w^e  bend. 
Accept  these  tears,  thou  dear,  departed  friend. 
Oh,  gone  for  ever  1  take  this  long  adieu ; 
And  ^eep  in  peace,  next  thy  loved  Montague. 
To  strew  firesh  laurels,  let  tlie  task  be  mine, 
A  firequent  pilgrim,  at  thy  sacred  shrine ; 
Mine  with  true  sighs  thy  absence  to  bemoan. 
And  grave  with  iaidiful  epitaphs  thy  stone. 
If  e'er  from  me  thy  loved  memorial  part, 
May  sliame  afBict  this  alienated  heart ; 
Of  thee  forgetful,  if  I  form  a  song, 
My  lyre  be  broken,  and  untuned  my  tongue ; 
My  grief  be  doubled  from  thy  image  free, 
And  mirth  a  torment,  unchastised  by  tliee. 

Ofl  let  me  range  the  gloomy  aisles  alone, 
Sad  luxury  1  to  vulgar  minds  unknown ; 
Along  the  walls  where  speaking  marbles  show 
What  worthies  fonn  the  hallow'd  mould  below ; 
Proud  names,  who  once  the  reins  of  empire  held ; 
In  arms  who  triumphed,  or  in  arts  exccU'd  ; 
Chieis,  graced  with  scars,  and  prodigal  of  blood ; 
Stem  patriots,  who  for  sacred  freedom  stood  ; 
Just  men,  by  whom  impartial  laws  were  given  ; 
And  saints  who  taught,  and  led,  the  way  to  heaven  ; 
Ne'er  to  tliese  chambers,  where  the  mighty  rest, 
Since  their  foundation,  came  a  nobler  guest ; 
Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  convey'd 
A  fairer  spirit  or  more  welcome  shade. 

Jn  what  new  region  to  the  just  assign'd, 
What  new  employments  please  th*  unbodied  mind ; 
A  winged  Virtue,  through  th'  ethereal  sky, 
From  world  to  world  unwearied  does  he  fly  ? 
Or  curious  trace  the  long,  laborious  maze 
Of  heaven's  decrees,  where  wondering  angels  gaze  ? 
Does  he  delight  to  hear  bold  seraphs  tell 
How  Michael  battled,  and  the  dragon  fell ; 
Or,  mix'd  with  milder  cherubim,  to  glow 
In  hymns  of  love,  not  ill  essay'd  below  ? 
Or  dost  thou  warn  poor  mortals  left  behind, 
A  task  Well-suited  to  thy  gentle  mind  ? 
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Oh  1  if  sometimes  thy  spotless  form  descend ; 
To  mei  tliy  aid,  thou  guardian  genius,  lend  I 
When  rage  iiji:jguides  me,  or  when  fear  alarms, 
"When  pain  distresses,  or  when  pleasure  charms^ 
In  silent  whisperings  purer  thoughts  impart, 
And  turn  from  ill  a  frail  and  feeble  heart  j 
Lead  through  the  patlis  thy  virtue  trod  before, 
Till  bliss  shall  join,  nor  death  can  part  us  more. 

That  awful  form,  which,  so  the  heavens  decree, 
Must  still  be  loved  and  still  deplored  by  me, 
In  ni^tly  visions  seldom  fails  to  rise. 
Or,  roused  by  fancy,  meets  my  waking  eyes. 
If  business  calls,  or  crowded  courts  invite. 
Hi'  unblemish'd  statesman  seems  to  strike  my  sight ; 
If  in  the  stage  I  seek  to  sooth  my  care, 
I  meet  his  soul  which  breathes  in  Cato*  there ; 
If  pensive  to  the  rural  shades  I  rove, 
His  shape  overtakes  me  in  the  lonely  grove ; 
rTwas  tiiere  of  just  and  good  he  reasoned  strong, 
Cleard  some  great  truth,  or  raised  some  serious  song 
There  patient  show'd  us  the  wise  course  to  steer, 
A  candid  censor,  and  a  friend  severe ; 
There  taught  us  how  to  live ;  and  (oh !  too  high 
The  price  for  knowledge,)  taught  us  how  to  die. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY.    1662—1742 


RiCHASD  BxHTLXT,  One  of  the  most  learned  men,  and  perhaps  me  greatest 
classical  scholar  England  has  produced,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  near  Wake- 
field, in  Yorkshire,  and  was  bom  in  1662.  Ho  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  became  chaplain  to  Stillingfleet,  Bishop  of  Worcester.  In  1692  he  was 
appointed  to  the  lectureship  instituted  by  Boyle,  for  the  defence  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  he  delivered  a  series  of  very  able  discourses  against  athe- 
ism, which  were  highly  popular.  His  next  public  appearance  was  in  the 
&mou5  controversy  with  the  Hon.  Charles  Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery,  relative  to 
tiie  genuineness  of  the  Greek  Epistles  of  Phalarus.'  Most  of  the  wits  and 
scholars  of  that  period  joined  with  Boyle  against  Bentley;  but  he  triumphantly 
established  the  position  that  the  epistles  are  spurious.  Though  professedly  a 
oantxoveTsial  work,  it  embodies  a  mass  of  accurate  information  relative  to 
historical  &cts,  antiquities,  chronology,  and  philology,  such  as,  we  may  safely 
say,  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  collected  in  the  same  space;  and  shows  how 
thoroughly  digested  and  familiar  was  the  vast  stock  of  reading  which  Bent*, 
ley  possessed.  At  the  end  of  the  *<  Dissertation  on  Phalarus,"  Bentley  denies 
the  genuineness  of  the  "  Fables"  which  bear  iEsop's  name. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  this  mere  sketch  of  his  life,3  to  enumerate  all  his 
sobsequent  works.  They  were  mostly  of  a  classical  character,  and  from  the 
great  learning  and  research  which  they  displayed,  established  his  reputation, 
not  in  England  only,  but  on  the  continent,  as  the  first  scholar  of  his  age.     In 

1  Addlaon'B  tragedy  of  ••  Cato." 
I  See  Uiia  controversy  spoken  of  on  page  tu. 

9  MeaA—Hr.  Konk*B  U0»  of  BenUey,  ft  most  InteresUng  aa  well  aa  leaned  piece  of  blognphy :  alao 
a  life  by  Hartley  Cokertdge,  Id  ills  ••  Urm  of  INatlBguiated  Mortbcrna. 
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one  labor,  however,  he  signally  fafled :  it  was  in  his  edition  of  the  ■ 

Lost"    Assuming  that,  from  the  blindness  of  Milton,  and,  consequently,  fiom 

the  necessity  of  his  dictating  his  thoughts  to  others,  many  verbal  errors  most 

have  been  made  in  transcribing,  he  undertook  to  make  ^  emendations'"  i^"!!!!* 

out  number,  in  that  immortal  work.     It  proved  a  most  signal  ibilure,  and 

showed  that,  however  learned  he  was  in  classic  lore,  he  was  destitute  of  true 

poetic  taste  and  feeling,  and  could  not  enter  into  the  lofty  conceptions  and 

sublime  flights  of  the  great  English  bard.     One  of  his  "  emendations'^  'wIU 

suffice  here.    The  sublime  line, 

**Vo  light,  but  rather  darknfM  ▼tolbtek'' 

Bentley  renders, 

**  No  Ugbti  but  rather  a  traneplcnoiis  gloom  ^ 

thus  verifying  his  favorite  maxim,  that  no  man  was  ever  written  oat  of  faia 

reputation  except  by  himsel£ 

AAer  a  life  of  great  literary  labor,  and  enjoying  some  of  the  highest  honots 

in  the  church,  this  distinguished  scholar  died  on  the  14th  of  July,  1742. 

AUTHORITT   OF   RBA80N   IN   RBLIOION. 

We  profess  ourselves  as  much  concerned^  and  as  truly  as  |^the 
deists]  themselves  are,  for  the  use  and  authority  of  reason  in  con- 
troversies of  faith.  We  look  upon  right  reason  as  the  native  lamp 
of  the  soul,  placed  and  kindled  there  by  our  Creator,  to  conduct 
us  in  the  whole  course  of  our  judgments  and  actions.  True  rea- 
son, like  its  divine  Author,  never  is  itself  deceived,  nor  ever  de- 
ceives any  man.  Even  revelation  itself  is  not  shy  nor  unwilling 
to  ascrihe  its  own  first  credit  and  fundamental  authority  to  the  test 
and  testimony  of  reason.  Sound  reason  is  the  touchstone  to  dis- 
tinguish that  pure  and  genuine  gold  from  baser  metals ;  revelation 
truly  divine,  from  imposture  and  enthusiasm:  so  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  so  far  from  declining  or  fearing  the  strictest  trials 
of  reason,  that  it  everywhere  appeals  to  it ;  is  defended  and  sup- 
ported by  it;  and,  indeed,  cannot  continue,  in  the  apostle's  de- 
scription, "  pure  and  undefiled"  without  it.  It  is  the  benefit  of 
reason  alone,  under  the  Providence  and  Spirit  of  Grod,  that  we 
ourselves  are  at  this  day  a  reformed  orthodox  church :  that  we 
departed  from  the  errors  of  popery,  and  that  we  knew,  too,  where 
to  stop ;  neither  running  into  the  extravagances  of  fanaticism,  nor 
sliding  into  the  indifierency  of  libertinism.  Whatsoever,  there- 
fore, is  inconsistent  with  natural  reason,  can  never  he  justly  im- 
posed as  an  article  of  faith.  That  the  same  body  is  in  many  places 
at  once  ;  that  plain  bread  is  not  bread  ;  such  things,  though  they 
he  said  with  never  so  much  pomp  and  claim  to  infallibility,  we 
have  still  greater  authority  to  reject  them,  as  being  contrary  to 
common  sense  and  our  natural  faculties ;  as  subverting  the  foun- 
dations of  all  fdith,  even  the  grounds  of  their  own  credit,  and  all 
the  principle*  of  civil  life. 

So  far  are  we  from  contending  with  our  adversaries  about  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  reason ;  but  then  we  difier  with  them 
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aboat  the  exercise  of  it,  and  the  extent  of  its  pioyince.  For  the 
deists  there  stop,  and  set  bounds  to  their  faith,  where  reason,  theii 
only  guide,  does  not  lead  the  way  further,  and  walk  along  before 
them.  We,  on  the  contrary,  as  Moses  was  shown  by  divine 
power  a  true  sight  of  the  promised  land,  though  himself  could  not 
pass  over  to  it,  so  we  think  reason  may  receive  from  revelation 
some  further  discoveries  and  new  prospects  of  things,  and  be  fully 
convinced  of  the  reality  of  them  ;  though  itself  cannot  pass  on,  nor 
travel  those  regions ;  cannot  penetrate  the  fund  of  those  truths, 
nor  advance  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  them.  For  there  is  certainly 
a  wide  diSerence  between  what  is  contrary  to  reason,  and  what  is 
superior  to  it  and  out  of  its  reach. 


WILLIAM  SOMERVILLE.     1692—1742. 

Tub  ardent  lover  and  eulogist  of  field-sports  was  bom  in  1692,  and  was 
educated  at  Oxford.  After  leaving  the  university,;he  settled  upon  his  patri- 
monial estate  in  Warwickshire,  and  occupied  his  time  partly  with  the  duties 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  partly  with  the  active  pleasures  of  the  sportsman, 
and  partly  with  the  cultivation  of  his  poetical  talents.  Hospitable,  convivial, 
and  careless  of  economy,  he  became  involved  in  debt,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  according  to  die  account  of  his  friend  Shenstone,  the  poet,  **  drank 
himself  into  pains  of  the  body,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  pains  of  the  mind." 
Thus,  most  lamentably,  was  his  misery  completed,  and  his  end  accelerated ; 
and  he  died  in  1742,  in  the  fifUeth  year  of  his  age. 

Somerville  is  best  known  by  his  poem,  entitled  the  «  Chase,"  which  still 
has  considerable  popularity.  It  is  written  in  blank  verse,  tolerably  harmoni- 
cas, and  his  descriptions,  always  accurate,  from  his  own  practical  knowledge 
of  his  subject,  are  frequently  vivid  and  beautiful.  He  has  also  written  an- 
other rural  poem,  called  <*  Field^ports,"  which  describes  the  amusement  of 
hawking;  *(HobbinoI,  or  Rural  Games,"  a  mock  heroic;  and  many  pieces  of 
a  miscellaneous  character.  Of  the  latter,  the  lines  to  Addison  ^ow  much 
good  feeling,  and  just  appreciation  of  the  character  of  diat  great  and  ^ood  man. 

BBOINNING   OF   A  FOX-HUNT. 

Ere  yet  the  morning  peep. 
Or  stars  retire  from  tlie  first  blush  of  day, 
With  thy  far-echoing  voice  alarm  thy  pack. 
And  rouse  thy  bold  compeers.    Then  to  the  copse 
Thick  with  entangling  grass,  or  prickly  furze. 
With  silence  lead  thy  many-color*d  hounds. 
In  all  their  beauty's  pride.     See  I  how  they  range 
Dispersed,  how  busily  this  way,  and  tbat, 
They  cross,  examining  with  curious  nose 
B^h  likely  haunt    Hark !  on  the  drag  I  hear 
Their  doubtful  notes,  preluding  to  a  cry 
More  nobly  full,  and  swell'd  with  every  mouth. 
As  straggling  armies,  at  the  trumpet's  voice. 
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Press  to  their  standard,  hither  all  repair, 
And  hurry  through  the  woods ;  with  hastjr  step 
Rustling,  and  full  of  hope ;  now  driven  on  heaps 
They  push,  they  strive ;  while  from  his  kennel  sneaks 
The  conscious  vUlain.    See  I  he  skulks  along, 
Sleek  at  the  shepherd's  cost,  and  plump  with  meals 
Purloin'd.    So  thrive  the  wicked  here  below. 
Though  high  his  brush  he  bear,  though  tipt  with  whito 
It  gayly  shine ;  yet  ere  the  sun  declined 
Recall  the  shades  of  night,  the  pampered  rogue 
Shall  rue  his  fate  reversed ;  and  at  his  heels 
Behold  the  just  avenger,  swift  to  seLse 
His  forfeit  head,  and  thirsting  for  his  blood. 

And  now 
In  vain  each  eardi  he  tries,  the  doors  are  barred 
Impregnable,  nor  is  tile  covert  safe ; 
He  pants  for  purer  air.     Hark  I  what  loud  shouts 
Re-echo  through  the  groves  1  he  breaks  away. 
Shrill  homs  proclaim  his  flight    Kach  straggling  bound 
Strains  o'er  the  lawn  to  reach  the  distant  pack, 
rris  triumph  all  and  joy.    Now,  my  brave  youths, 
Now  give  a  loose  to  the  clean  generous  steed ; 
Flourish  the  whip,  nor  spare  the  galling  spur ; 
But  in  the  madness  of  delight,  forget 
Your  fears.    Far  o'er  the  rocky  hills  we  range, 
And  dangerous  our  course :  but  in  the  brave 
True  courage  never  fails.     In  vain  the  stream 
In  foaming  eddies  whirls ;  in  vain  the  ditch 
Wide-gaping  threatens  death.     The  craggy  steep, 
Where  the  poor  dizzy  shepherd  crawls  with  care, 
And  clings  to  every  twig,  gives  us  no  pain : 
But  down  we  sweep,  as  stoops  the  falcon  bold 
To  pounce  his  prey.    Then  up  the  opponent  hill. 
By  the  swiA  motion  slung,  we  mount  aloft: 
So  ships  in  winter-seas  now  sliding  sink 
.    Adown  tlie  steepy  wave,  then  toss'd  on  high 
Ride  on  the  billows,  and  defy  the  storm. 

LINES   ADDRESSED  TO   ADDISON. 

Great  bard  I  how  shall  my  worthless  Muse  aspire 
To  reach  your  praise,  witliout  your  sacred  fire  ? 
When  panting  virtue  her  last  efforts  made, 
You  brought  your  Clio '  to  the  virgin's  aid ; 
Presumptuous  Folly  blush 'd,  and  Vice  witlidrew 
To  vengeance  yielding  her  abandoned  crew. 
*Tis  true,  confederate  wits  their  forces  join  j 
Parnassus  labors  in  the  work  divine : 
Yet  these  we  read  with  too  impatient  eyes, 
And  hunt  for  you  through  every  dark  disguise  j 
In  vain  your  modesty  that  name  conceals. 
Which  every  thought,  which  every  word,  reveals ; 
With  like  success  bright  Beauty's  Goddess  tries 
To  veil  immortal  channs  from  mortal  eyes ; 

I  AUtadloff  ut  the  Inttlala,  c  1. 1  o,  with  which  AddiMii  ilriied  an  Ub  papcn  la  the 
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Her  graceiul  port,  and  her  celestial  mien. 

To  her  brave  son  betray  the  Cyprian  queen  ; 

Odors  divine  periiune  her  rosy  breast,         ^ 

She  glides  along  the  plain  in  msgesty  confess'd. 

Hard  i«ras  the  task,  and  worthy  your  great  mind, 

To  please  at  once,  and  to  reform  mankind : 

Yet,  Mrhen  you  write,  Tnith  charms  with  such  address, 

Pleads  Virtue's  cause  with  such  becoming  grace, 

His  own  fond  heart  the  guilty  wretch  betrays, 

He  yields  delighted,  and  convinced  obeys : 

Toa  touch  our  follies  with  so  nice  a  skill, 

Nature  and  habit  prompt  in  vain  to  ill. 

Nor  cam  it  lessen  the  Spectator  s  praise, 

That  from  your  friendly  hand  he  wears  the  bays ; 

His  great  design  ail  ages  shall  commend, 

But  more  his  happy  choice  in  such  a  friend. 

So  the  fidr  queen  of  night  the  world  relieves, 

Nor  at  the  sun's  superior  honor  grieves^ 

Proud  to  reflect  the  glories  she  receives. 
Contending  nations  ancient  Homer  claim, 

And  Mantua  glories  in  her  Maro's  name ; 

Our  happier  soil  the  prize  shall  yield  to  nojie, 

Ardenna^s  groves  shall  boast  an  Addison. 

Ye  sylvan  powers,  and  all  ye  rural  gods, 

That  guard  these  peaceful  shades  and  blest  abodes, 

For  your  new  guest  your  choicest  gifts  prepare, 

Exceed  his  wishes,  imd  prevent  Ms  prayer ; 

Grant  him,  propitious,  freedom,  health,  and  peace, 

And  as  his  virtues,  let  his  stores  increase. 

His  lavish  hand  no  deity  shall  mourn. 

The  pious  bard  shall  make  a  just  return ; 

In  lasting  verse  eternal  altars  raise. 

And  over-pay  your  bounty  witli  his  praise. 


JONATHAN  SWIFr.    1667—1745. 

Of  the  varied  life  of  this  eccentric  divine,  so  numerous  and  able  have  been 
the  details,  that  had  we  room  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  it  at  lengft^ 
it  woold  be  quite  an  unnecessary  work.  We  will  therefore  give  but  a  mere 
sketch  of  it,  referring  the  reader  for  more  foil  biographies  to  the  works  men- 
ded bek>w.> 

He  was  bom  in  Dublin,  in  1667,  and  was  educated  a^  Dublin  University. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
under  whose  roof,  at  Moor  Park;  in  Surrey,  he  resided  as  an  amanuensis  and 
&  companion  until  the  death  of  his  patron  in  1698.  Here  he  wrote  his  cele- 
brated treatise,  entitled  ^The  Battle  of  the  Books,''  against  Bentley;  and  while 
here  he  "  took  q^ders  in  the  church."    Upon  the  death  of  Temple,  he  was  in- 

^BavkMwartb,  flharUan,  And  Kkfaoto  have  att  prdtaed  a  UJb  of  BwUt  to  tlMlr  «Ution  «  lii 
wb.  Bat  tte  b«t  adltlOD  Is  tbat  of  Mr  Wattv«oott»  wMh  lU^  it  vote,  tvo,  of  wbidh  a  laooatf 
•tttoBbubouipuldlAlMd.  BndalM>allfeof  Uw  Mane,  ta  tte  SdvoLoT  "Draka'a  EiMytr  «•• 
Kher  in  ••  JotaMn's  Urea,**  and  a  yery  able  artJelc  In  tlM  STtli  toL  of  tfea  I41iikiir«k  Bovtew. 

2  E  37 
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yited  bj  the  Earl  of  Berkelejr  to  Ireland,  and  after  many  disappointments  he 
obtained  the  living  of  Laracor,'  where,  in  1704,  he  pnblishecl,  anonynxnislj, 
that  remarkable  work,  "  The  Tale  of  a  Tub.*'    It  was  designed  as  a  burlesque 
and  satire  upon  the  disputes  among  the  Papists,  Episcopalians,  and  Presbyte- 
rians, and  for  keenness  and  humor  it  has,  perhaps,  never  been  eqnalled.     In 
1713  he  was  rewarded  with  the  deanery  of  St  Patrick^  in  Dublin  j  but  the 
return  of  the  Whig  party  inio  power,  on  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hano- 
ver, destroyed  all  his  hopes  of  further  preferment    For  some  years  after,  he 
was  employed  almost  entirely  in  political  and  occasional  writings,  iiill  c^  vim- 
lence  'and  bitterness  against  many  of  the  men  and  things  of  his  age,  and 
which  are  now  but  little  read.    In  1724  he  became  almost  an  object  of  idola- 
try to  the  Irish  by  publishing  a  series  of  letters  under  the  feigned  name  ot 
M.  B.  Drapier,  against  one  William  Wood.  This  Wood  had  obtained  a  patent 
§(X  coining  hall^pence  for  the  use  of  Ireland,  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
£180,000,  and  Swift,  in  his  « Drapier's  Letters,"  exposed  the  fraud,  and  tb** 
niinouB  consequences  to  the  nation,  with  such  power  of  reason,  uid  sarcasm, 
and  invective,  that  the  patent  was  annulled,  and  the  half-pence  withdrawn 
by  the  government    The  following  short  extract  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
style  and  humor  of  these  «  Letters  f * — 

wood's  half-pence. 

I  am  very  sensible  that  such  a  work  as  I  have  undertaken 
might  have  worthily  employed  a  much  better  pen :  but  when  a 
house  is  attempted  to  be  robbed,  it  often  happens  that  the  weakest 
in  the  family  runs  first  to  stop  the  door.  All  the  assistance  I  had 
were  some  informations  from  an  eminent  person,  whereof  I  am 
afraid  I  have  spoiled  a  few,  by  endeavoring  to  make  them  of  a 
piece  with  my  own  productions ;  and  the  rest  I  was  not  able  to 
manage.  I  was  in  the  case  of  David,  who  could  not  move  in  the 
armor  of  Saul,  and  therefore  I  rather  chose  to  attack  this  uncir- 
cumcised  Philistine  ^Wood  I  mean)  with  a  sling  and  a  stone.  And 
I  may  say  for  Wood  s  honor,  as  well  as  my  own,  that  he  resem- 
bles Goliath  in  many  circumstances  very  applicable  to  the  present 
purpose :  for  Goliath  had  a  helmet  of  brass  upon  hia  head^  and 
he  wai  armed  with  a  coat  of  matt,  and  the  weigfu  of  the  coal 
wa»  five  thousand  ahekela  ^  brass  ;  and  he  had  greaves  ^  brass 
twon  hi9  leg9j  and  a  target  of  brass  between  his  shoulders.  In 
sAort  he  was,  like  Mr.  Wood,  all  over  brass,  and  he  defied  the 
armies  of  the  living  Gfoil.— Goliath's  conditions  oi  combat  were 
likewise  the  same  with  these  of  Wood  :  if  he  prevail  against  us, 
then  shall  we  be  his  servants.  But  if  it  happens  that  I  prevail 
over  him,  I  renounce  the  other  part  of  the  condition ;  he  shall 
never  be  a  servant  of  mine ;  for  I  ao  not  think  him  fit  to  be  trusted 
in  any  honest  man's  shop. 

1 1n  tbe  eoQiity  of  Meath,  north-wcat  of  DnbltB.  While  here,  he  ivpohitail  <tke  readlnr  of  pnfen 
•reiy  WcdBMdsy  and  ftUay.  Ppon  the  flwt  Wedaeadsy,  alter  ^»  bett  had  tmutA  timing  tot  wmf 
Vtate,  lliidliig  that  the  copgyegaUoa  comMed  oaly  of  hlaMcir  and  hIa  derk,  Bator,  he  bq 
**  Dearly  btfoved  Bogcr,  tiie  fcriptHM  MMrreth  yo«  ud  sm  tn  aaodiy  plBeea^"  a%  Mid  than 
rogalaity  throat  the  whole  acnrloe. 
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In  1726  appeared  the  most  perfect  of  the  larger  oompoticions  of  Swl\  and 
that  by  which  he  will  probably  be  longest  remembeied-^M  Gulliver's  Tra^la," 
It  is  a  production  entirely  unique  in  English  literature.  Its  main  design  is, 
noder  the  fimn  of  fictitions  travels,  to  satirize  mankind  and  the  institutions  of 
eivUiaged  countries;  but  the  scenes  and  nations  which  it  describes  axe  so  won- 
derful and  amusing,  that  the  book  is  as  great  a  fiivorite  with  children  as  with 
cfaoae  misanthropic  spirits  who  delight  in  contemplating  the  imperfections  of 
human  nature.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  published  another  boriesque 
OQ  the  social  world,  entitled  *«  Polite  Conversation,"  being  an  almost  exact  lo- 
presentation  of  the  unpremeditated  talk  of  ordiiiary  persona.  A  still  mote 
ludicrous  and  satirical  work  appeared  after  his  death,  imder  the  title  of  **  Di- 
rections to  Servants."  His  most  important  poUtioal  tracts  were, «  The  Conduct 
of  the  Allies,"  «The  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,"  and  « A  Histoy  of  the  Four 
last  Yeaia  of  Queen  Anne." 

In  1736  Swifl  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  giddiness,  while  writing  a 
satirical  poem  called  the  « Legion  Club,"  which  he  never  finished.  From  that 
time  he  grew  worse  and  worse,  till,  in  1741,  his  friends  Ibnnd  his  passions  so 
violent  and  ungovernable,  his  memory  so  decayed,  and  his  reason  sodepmved, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  keep  all  strangers  from  him.  In  1742,  after  a  week 
of  indescribable  bodily  su&ring,  he  sank  into  a  state  of  quiet  idiooy,  in 
ivhioh  he  continued  till  the  19th  of  October,  1745,  when  he  gently  breathed 


As  a  writer,  the  prase  works  of  Swift  are  among  the  best  specimens  we 
possess  of  a  tlu>rough  English  style.  « He  knew,"  says  Br.  Blair,  <>  beyond 
almost  any  man,  the  purity,  the  extern,  the  precision  of  the  English  language; 
and,  therelbre,  to  such  as  wish  to  attain  a  pure  and  correct  style,  he  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  models.  But  we  must  not  look  for  much  ornament  and  grace 
in  his  language.  His  haughty  and  morose  genius  made  him  despise  any  em- 
bellishment of  this  kind,  as  beneath  his  dignity.  He  delivers  his  sentiments 
in  a  plain,  downright,  positive  manner,  like  one  who  is  sure  he  is  in  the 
right,  and  is  very  indiflerent  whether  you  are  pleased  or  not  His  sentences 
are  conunonly  negligently  arranged;  distinctly  enough  as  to  sense,  but  with- 
out  any  regard  to  smoothness  of  sound  ;  often  without  much  regard  to  com- 
pactness  or  elegance."  The  folk)wing  selections  are  given  as  specimens  of 
his  best  style:-* 

COUNTRY   HOSPITALITY. 

Those  inferior  duties  of  life,  which  the  French  call  les  peiites 
moraleMy  or  the  smaller  morals,  are  with  us  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  good  manners  or  breeding.  This  I  look  upon,  in  the 
general  nr4ion  of  it,  to  be  a  sort  of  artificial  good  sense,  adapted  to 
the  meanest  capacities,  and  introduced  to  make  mankind  easy  in 
their  commerce  with  each  other.  Low  and  little  understandings, 
without  some  rules  of  this  kind,  would,  be  perpetually  wandering 
into  a  thousand  indecencies  and  irregularities  in  behavior ;  and  in 
their  ordinary  conversation,  fall  into  the  same  boisterous  familiari- 
ties that  one  observes  among  them  where  intemperance  has  quite 
taken  away  the  use  of  their  reason.  In  other  instances  it  is  odd 
to  consider,  that  for  want  of  common  discretion,  the  very  end  o^ 
good  breeding  is  wholly  perverted  ;  and  civility,  intended  to  make 
us  easy,  is  employed  in  laying  chains  and  fetters  upon  us,  in  de-. 
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barring  as  of  our  wiahes,  and  in  crossing  our  most  reasonable  de- 
sires and  inclinations. 

This  abuse  reigns  chiefly  in  the  country,  as  I  found  to  my  vexa- 
tion when  I  was  last  there,  in  a  visit  I  made  to  a  neighbor  about 
two  miles  from  my  cousin.     As  soon  as  I  entered  the  parlor,  tber 
put  me  into  the  great  chair  that  stood  close  by  a  huge  fire,  and 
tept  me  there  by  force  until  I  was  almost  stifled.     Then  a  boy 
came  in  a  great  aurry  to  pull  off  my  boots,  which  I  in  vain  op- 
posed, urging  that  I  must  return  soon  after  dinner.     In  the  mean 
time,  the  good  lady  whispered  her  eldest  daughter,  and  slipped  a 
key  into  her  hand ;  the  girl  returned  instantly  with  a  beer-glass 
half  full  of  ixmia  mirabUis  and  sirup  of  gillyflowers.     I  toc^  as 
much  as  I  had  a  mind  for,  but  madam  vowed  I  should  drink  it  off; 
for  she  was  sure  it  would  do  me  good  afler  coming  out  of  the  cc4d 
air ;  and  I  was  forced  to  obey,  which  absolutely  took  away  my 
stomach.     When  dinner  came  in,  I  had  a  mind  to  sit  at  a  dis« 
tance  from  the  fire ;  but  they  told  me  it  was  as  much  as  my  life 
was  worth,  and  sat  me  with  my  back  just  against  it.     Although 
my  appetite  was  quite  gone,  I  was  resolved  to  force  down  as  much 
as  I  could,  and  desired  the  leg  of  a  pullet.     ^  Indeed,  Mr.  Bick- 
erstafl!)'*  says  the  lady,  **  you  must  eat  a  wing,  to  oblige  me  ;**  and 
so  put  a  couple  upoii  my  plate.     I  was  persecuted  at  this  rate 
during  the  whole  meal :  as  oflen  as  I  called  for  small  beer,  the 
master  tipped  the  wink,  and  the  servant  brought  me  a  brimmer  of 
October. 

Some  time  after  dinner,  I  ordered  my  cousin's  man,  who  came 
with  me,  to  get  ready  the  horses  ;  but  it  was  resolved  I  should  not 
stir  that  night ;  and  when  I  seemed  pretty  much  bent  upon  going, 
they  ordered  the  stable  door  to  be  locked,  and  the  children  hjd  my 
cloak  and  boots.  The  next  question  was,  What  would  I  have  for 
supper?  I  said,  I  never  eat  any  thing  at  night ;  but  was  at  last, 
in  my  own  defence,  obliged  to  name  the  first  thing  that  came  into 
my  head.  After  three  hours,  spent  chiefly  in  apologies  for  my 
entertainment,  insinuating  to  me,  "  That  this  was  the  worst  time 
of  the  year  for  provisions ;  that  they  were  at  a  great  distance  from 
any  market ;  that  they  were  afraid  I  should  be  starved  ;  and  that 
they  knew  they  kept  me  to  my  loss  ;'*  the  lady  went,  and  left  me 
to  her  husband ;  for  they  took  special  care  I  should  never  be  alone. 
As  soon  as  her  back  was  turned,  the  little  misses  ran  backward 
and  forward  every  moment,  and  constantly  as  they  .came  in,  or 
went  out,  made  a  courtesy  directly  at  me,  which,  in  good  man- 
ners, I  was  forced  to  return  with  a  bow,  and  "your  humble  ser- 
vant, pretty  miss."  Exactly  at  eight,  the  mother  came  up,  and 
discovered,  by  the  redness  of  her  face,  that  supper  was  not  far  off. 
It  was  twice  as  large  as  the  dinner,  and  my  persecution  doubled 
in  pro|)ortion     I  desired  at  my  usual  hour  to  go  to  my  repose,  and 
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Mna  conducted  to  my  chamber  by  the  gentleman,  his  lady,  and  the 
lE^hole  train  of  children.  They  importuned  me  to  drink  something 
1)efore  I  went  to  bed ;  and,  upon  my  refusing,  at  last  left  a  bottle 
of  stingo,  as  they  call  it,  for  fear  I  should  wake  and  be  thirsty  in 
the  night. 

I  was  forced  in  the  morning  to  rise  and  dress  myself  in  the 
dark,  because  they  would  not  suffer  my  kinsman's  servant  to  dis- 
turb me  at  the  hour  I  desired  to  be  called.  I  was  now  resolved 
to  break  through  all  measures  to  get  away;  and,  after  sitting  down 
to  a  monstrous  breakfast  of  cold  beef,  mutton,  neat's  tongues,  veni- 
son pasty,  and  stale  beer,  took  leave  of  the  &mily.  But  the  gen- 
tleman would  needs  see  me  part  of  the  way,  and  carry  me  a  short 
cut  through  his  own  spround,  which  he  told  me  would  save  half  a 
mile's  riding.  This  last  piece  of  civility  had  like  to  have  cost  me 
dear,  being  once  or  twice  in  danger  of  my  neck  by  leaping  over 
his  ditches,  and  at  last  forced  to  anght  in  the  dirt,  when  my  horse, 
having  slipped  his  bridle,  ran  away,  and  took  us  up  more  than  an 
hour  to  recover  him  again. 

THE   SPIDER   AND   THE   BEE.* 

Upon  the  highest  comer  of  a  large  window  there  dwelt  a  cer- 
tain spider,  swollen  up  to  the  first  magnitude  by  the  destruction 
of  infinite  numbeis  of  flies,  whos6  spoils  lay  scattered  before  the 
gates  of  his  palace,  like  human  bones  before  liie  cave  of  some 
giant.  The  avenues  to  his  castle  were  guarded  with  turnpikes 
and  palisadoes,  all  after  the  modem  way  of  fortification.  After  you 
had  passed  several  courts  you  came  to  the  centre,  wherein  you 
mis;ht  behold  the  constable  himself  in  his  own  lodgings,  which 
had  windows  fronting  to  each  avenue,  and  ports  to  sally  out  upon 
all  occasions  of  prey  or  defence.  In  this  mansion  he  had  for  some 
time  dwelt  in  peace  and  plenty,  without  danger  to  his  person  by 
swallows  from  above,  or  to  his  palace  by  brooms  from  below : 
when  it  was  the  pleasure  of  fortune  to  conduct  thither  a  wander- 
ing bee,  to  whose  curiosity  a  broken  pane  in  the  glass  had  dis- 
covered itself,  and  in  he  went ;  where,  expatiating  a  while,  he  at 
last  happened  to  alight  upon  one  of  the  outward  walls  of  the  spi- 
der's citadel ;  which,  yielding  to  the  unequal  weight,  sunk  down 
to  the  very  foundation.  Thrice  he  endeavored  to  force  his  pas- 
sage, and  thrice  the  centre  shook.  The  spider  within,  feeling  the 
terrible  convulsion,  supposed  at  first  that  nature  was  approaching 
to  her  final  dissolution ;  or  else,  that  Beelzebub,  with  all  his  le- 
gions, was  come  to  revenge  the  death  of  many  thousands  of  his 
subjects*  whom  his  enemy  had  slain  and  devoured.     However, 

1  TUm  Is  tmken  from  »The  Battle  of  tbe  Books,**  and  had  referonoe  to  the  grsat  oontcat  tbaa 
gotair  on  between  the  advocates  of  ancient  and  modern  learning.  Tbe  Bee  npresents  tlM  aneleata ; 
tta  SpUor  tbe  BMderiM. 

t  JeetaBAab,  In  the  Helirew,  slgBlfles  lord  of  flies. 
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he  at  loogth  valiantly  resolved  to  issue  forth  and  meet  his  fate. 
Meanwhile  the  bee  had  acquitted  himself  of  his  toils,  and,  posted 
securely  at  some  distance,  was  employed  in  cleansing  his  wings, 
and  disengaging  them  from  the  rugged  remnants  of  the  cobweb. 
By  this  time  the  spider  was  adventured  out,  when,  beholding  the 
chasms,  the  ruins,  and  dilapidations  of  his  fortress,  he  -was  veiy 
near  at  his  wits*  end ;  he  stormed  and  swore  Hke  a  madman,  and 
swelled  till  he  was  ready  to  burst.  At  length,  casting  his  eye 
upon  the  bee,  and  wisely  gathering  causes  from  events,  (for  they 
knew  each  other  by  sight,}  '*  A  plague  split  you,'*  said  he,  **  for  a 
fi^ddy  puppy ;  is  it  you,  with  a  vengeance,  that  have  made  this 
fitter  here  ?  could  you  not  look  before  you  ?  do  you  think  I  have 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  mend  and  repair  after  you  ?'* — "  Good 
words,  friend,"  said  the  bee,  (having  now  pruned  himself,  and 
being  disposed  to  be  droll :)  **  I'll  give  you  my  hand  and  word  to 
come  near  your  kennel  no  more ;  I  was  never  in  such  a  con- 
founded pickle  since  I  was  bom." — «  Sirrah,"  replied  the  spider, 
"  if  it  were  not  for  breaking  an  old  custom  in  our  family,  never  to 
stir  abroad  against  an  enemy,  I  should  come  and  teach  you  better 
manners." — "  I  pray  have  patience,"  said  the  bee,  **  or  you'll 
spend  your  substance,  and,  for  aught  I  see,  you  may  stand  in  need 
of  it  all,  toward  the  repair  of  your  house." — ^»*  Rogue,  rogue,"  re- 
plied the  spider,  '*  yet  methinks  you  should  have  more  respect  to 
a  person  whom  9)1  the  world  allows  to  be  so  much  your  betters." 
— "  By  my  troth,"  said  the  bee, "  the  comparison  will  amount  to  a 
very  good  jest ;  and  you  will  do  me  a  favor  to  let  me  know  the 
reasons  that  all  the  world  is  pleased  to  use  in  so  hopeful  a  dis- 
pute." At  this,  the  spider,  having  swelled  himself  into  the  size 
and  posture  of  a  disputant,  began  his  argument  in  the  true  spirit 
of  controversy,  with  resolution  to  be  heartily  scurrilous  and  angry; 
to  urge  on  his  own  reasons  without  the  least  regard  to  the  answers 
or  objections  of  his  opposite ;  and  fully  predetermined  in  his  mind 
against  ail  conviction. 

*<  Not  to  disparage  myself,"  said  he,  **  by  the  comparison  with 
such  a  rascal,  what  art  thou  but  a  vagabond  without  house  or 
home,  vrithout  stock  or  inheritance  T  bom  to  no  possession  of  year 
own,  but  a  pair  of  wings  and  a  drone-pipe.  Your  lirelihood  is  a 
•universal  plunder  upon  nature ;  a  freebooter  over  fields  and  gar- 
dens ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  stealing,  will  rob  a  nettle  as  easily  as  a 
violet.  Whereas  I  am  a  domestic  animal,  furnished  with  a  native 
stock  within  myself.  This  large  castle  (to  show  my  improve- 
ments in  the  mathematics)  is  all  built  with  my  own  hands,  and 
the  materials  extracted  altogether  out  of  my  own  pereon." 

**  I  am  glad,"  answered  the  bee,  "  to  hear  you  gprant  at  least 
that  I  am  come  honestly  by  my  winces  and  my  voice ;  for  then, 
]t  seems,  I  am  obliged  to  lieaven  alone  for  my  flights  and  my 
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music ;  and  Providence  would  never  have  bestowec  ort  me  two 
such  gifts,  without  designing  them  for  the  noblest  ends.     I  visit, 
indeed,  all  the  flowers  and  blcssoms  of  the  field  and  garden ;  but 
idbaiever  I  collect  thence,  enriches  myself,  without  the  least  injury 
to  their  beauty,  their  smell,  or  their  taste.    Now,  for  you  and  your 
skill  in  architecture  and  other  mathematics,  I  have  little  to  say : 
in  that  building-  of  yours  there  might,  for  aught  I  know,  have  been 
labor  and  method  enough  ;  but,  by  woful  experience  for  us  both, 
it  is  too  plain  the  materials  are  naught ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
henceforth  take  warning,  and  consider  duration  and  matter,  as 
well  as  method  and  art.     You  boast,  indeed,  of  being  obliged  to 
no  other  creature,  but  of  drawing  and  spinning  out  all  from  your- 
self; that  is  to  say,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  liquor  in  the  vessel  by 
what  issues  out,  you  possess  a  good  plentiful  store  of  dirt  and 
.poiscm  in  your  breast;  and,  though  I  would  by  no  means  lessen  or 
disparage  your  genuine  stock  of  either,  yet  I  doubt  you  are  some- 
wkuit  oibUged,  for  an  increase  of  both,  to  a  little  foreign  assistance. 
Your  inherent  portion  of  dirt  does  not  fail  of  acquisitions,  by  sweep- 
ings exhaled  from  below ;  and  one  insect  furnishes  you  with  a 
share  of  poison  to  destroy  another.     So  that,  in  short,  the  question 
comes  ail  to  this :  whether  is  -the  nobler  being  of  the  two,  that 
which,  by  a  lazy  contemplation  of  four  inches  round,  by  an  over- 
weening pride,  feeding  and  engendering  on  itself,  turns  all  into 
eicrement  and  venom,  producing  nothing  at  all  but  flybane  and  a 
cobweb ;  or  that  which,  by  a  universal  range,  with  long  search, 
much  study,  true  judgment,  and  distinction  of  things,  brings  home 
honey  and  wax  T" 

One  of  the  most  amusing  of  the  papers  of  Swift  is  entitled  <*  Predictions  for 
the  yeax  1708 ;  wherein  the  month,  and  day  of  the  month  are  set  down,  the 
peiBoos  naaoed,  aod  the  great  actions  and  events  of  next  year  particularly  re- 
lated, as  they  will  come  to  pass.  Written  to  prevent  the  people  of  £ng:iand 
^m  heing  further  imposed  on  hy  vulgar  almanac-makers.  By  Isaac  Bick- 
lasTAJT,  Esq."  The  chief  objnct  of  this  was  to  hold  up  to  deserved  ridi- 
cale  one-  John  Partridge,  a  very  celebrated  almanac-maker  of  those  times, 
who  pretended  to  predict  the  events  of  each  ensuing  year ;  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing what  confidence  the  public  placed  in  his  prognostications.  Tlie  predic- 
tion of  u  Isaac  Bickerstafi^"  relative  to  the  great  astrologer,  is  as  follows : — 

partridge's  death  foretold. 

My  first  prediction  is  but  a  trifle,  yet  I  will  mention  it,  to  show 
how  ignorant  those  sottish  pretenders  to  astrology  are  in  their 
own  concerns:  it  relates  to  Partridge  the  aimanac-maker ;  I  have 
coDsuhed  the  star  of  his  nativity  by  my  own  rules,  and  find  he 
will  infallibly  die  upon  the  29th  of  March  next,  about  eleven  at 
night,  of  a  raginff  fever  ;  therefore  I  advise  him  to  consider  of  it, 
&nd  settle  his  afi^irs  in  time. 

This  ^va8  followed  up  by  "  An  Answer  to  Bickcrstaff,"  and  another  pam 
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phlet  called  *  The  Aocomplishment  of  the  First  of  Mr.  BicIcerstafTs  Predio- 
tioDs,  being  an  Account  of  the  Death  of  Mr.  Partridge,  the  Almanac-niBker, 
upon  the  29th  instant,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Person  of  Honor,''  both  written  hf 
Swifl,  with  his  usual  exquisite  humor.    The  following  is  the  latter  pieoe  >— 

partridoe's  death  realized. 

My  Lord, — In  obedience  to  your  lordship's  commandE*  as  well 
as  to  satisfy  my  own  curiosity,  I  have  for  some  days  past  inquired 
constantly  after  Partridge  the  ahnanac-maker,  of  whom  k  was  fore- 
told in  Mr.  BickerstaflTs  predictions,  pubLshed  about  a  month  ago. 
that  he  should  die  the  29th  instant  about  eleven  at  night,  of  a 
raging  fever.     I  had  some  sort  of  knowledge  of  him,  when  I  was 
employed  in  the  revenue,  because  he  used  every  year  to  present 
me  with  his  almanac,  as  he  did  other  gentlemen,  upon  the  score  of 
some  little  gratuity  we  gave  him.     I  saw  him  accidentally  once  oc 
twice  about  ten  days  before  he  died,  and  observed  he  began  very 
much  to  droop  and  lan^^uish,  though  I  hear  his  friends  did  not 
seem  to  apprehend  him  m  any  danger.     About  two  or  three  days 
ago  he  grew  ill,  was  confined  first  to  his  chamber,  and  in  a  few 
hours  after  to  his  bed,  where  Dr.  Case  and  Mrs.  Kirleus'  were  sent 
for  to  visit,  and  to  prescribe  to  him.    Upon  this  intelligence,  I  sent 
thrice  every  day  one  servant  or  other  to  inquire  after  his  heakh ; 
and  yesterday,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  word  was  brought  me, 
that  he  was  past  hopes :  upon  which  I  prevailed  with  myself  to 
go  and  see  him,  partly  out  of  commiseration,  and,  I  confess,  paztly 
out  of  curiosity.     He  knew  me  very  well,  seemed  surprised  at 
my  condescension,  and  made  me  compliments  upon  it,  as  well  as 
he  could  in  the  condition  he  was.     The  people  about  him  said,  be 
had  been  for  some  time  delirious ;  but  when  I  saw  him,  he  had 
his  understanding  as  well  as  ever  I  knew,  and  spoke  strong  and 
hearty,  without  any  seeming  uneasiness  or  constraint*     After  I 
bad  told  him  how  sorry  I  was  to  see  him  in  those  melancholy  cir- 
cumstances, and  said  some  other  civilities,  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
[  desired  him  to  tell  me  freely  and  ingenuously,  whether  the  pre- 
dictions Mr.  Bickerstaff  had  published  relating  to  his  death,  had 
not  too  much  afiected  and  worked  on  his  imagination.     He  con- 
fessed, he  had  of\en  had  it  in  his  head,  but  never  with  much  ap- 
prehension, till  about  a  fortnight  before ;  since  which  time  it  had 
the  perpetual  possession  of  his  mind  and  thoughts,  and  he  did 
verily  believe  was  the  true  natural  cause  of  his  present  distemper: 
for,  said  he,  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  and  I  think  I  have  very 
good  reasons,  that  Mr.  Bickerstaff  spoke  altogether  by  guess,  and 
Knew  no  more  what  will  happen  this  year,  tnan  I  did  myself.    I 
told  him  his  discourse  surprised  me ;  and  I  would  be  clad  he  were 
in  a  state  of  health  to  be  able  to  tell  me,  what  reason  ne  had  to  be 

1  Two  Sunoua  qoacka  of  that  day. 
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convinced   of  Mr.  BickerstafPs  ignorance.     He  replied,  I  am  a 
poor  ignorant  felJow,  bred  to  a  mean  trade,  yet  I  have  sense 
enough  to  know,  that  all  pretences  of  foretelling  by  astrology  aro 
deceits*  for  this  manifest  reason,  because  the  wise  and  the  learned, 
who  can  only  judge  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  this  science, 
do  all  unanimously  agree  to  laugh  at  and  despise  it ;  and  none  but 
the  poor  ignorant  vulgar  give  it  any  credit,  and  that  only  upon  the 
word  of  such  silly  wretches  as  I  and  my  fellows,  who  can  hardly 
write  or  read.     I  then  asked  him  why  he  had  not  calculated  his 
own  nativity,  to  see  whether  it  agreed  with  Bickarstaff's  predic- 
tion ?    At  which  he  shook  his  head,  and  said.  Oh !  sir,  this  is  no 
time  for  jesting,  but  for  repenting  those  fooleries,  as  I  do  now  from 
the  very  bottom  of  my  heart.     By  what  I  can  gather  from  you, 
said  I,  the  observations  and  predictions  you  printed  with  your  al- 
manacs, -were  mere  impositions  on  the  people.     He  replied,  If  it 
were  otherwise,  I  should  have  the  less  to  answer  for.     We  have 
a  common  form  for  all  those  things ;  as  to  foretelling  the  weather, 
we  never  meddle  with  that,  but  leave  it  to  the  pnnter,  who  takes 
it  out  of  any  old  almanac,  as  he  thinks  fit ;  the  rest  was  my  own 
invention  to  make  my  almanac  sell,  having  a  wife  to  maintain,  and 
00  other  way  to  get  my  bread ;  for  mending  old  shoes  is  a  poor 
livelihood ;  and  (added  he,  sighing)  I  wish  I  may  not  have  done 
more  mischief  by  my  physic  than  my  astrology ;  though  I  had 
some  good  receipts  from  my  grandmother,  and  my  own  composi- 
tions were  such,  as  I  thought,  could  at  least  do  no  hurt. 

I  had  some  other  discourse  with  him,  which  now  I  cannot  call 
to  mind  ;  and  I  fear  I  have  already  tired  your  lordship.  I  shall 
only  add  one  circumstance,  that  on  his  death-bed  he  declared  him- 
self a  nonconformist,  and  had  a  fanatic  preacher  to  be  his  spiritual 
guide.  After  half  an  hour's  conversation  I  took  my  leave,  being 
almost  stifled  by  the  closeness  of  the  room.  I  imagined  he  could 
not  bold  out  long,  and  therefore  withdrew  to  a  little  coffee-house 
hard  by,  leaving  a  servant  at  the  house  with  orders  to  come  im- 
mediately, and  tell  me,  as  near  as  he  could,  the  minute  when  Par- 
tridge should  expire,  which  was  not  above  two  hours  after ;  when, 
looking  upon  my  watch,  I  found  it  to  be  above  five  minutes  after 
seven  :  by  which  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Bickerstaff  ^^s  mistaken  al- 
most four  hours  in  his  calculation.  In  the  other  circumstances  he 
was  exact  enough.  But  whether  he  hath  not  been  the  cause  of 
this  poor  man's  death,  as  well  as  the  predictor,  may  be  very  rea- 
sonably disputed.  However,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  matter  is 
odd  enough,  whether  we  should  endeavor  to  account  for  it  by 
chance,  or  the  effect  of  imagination  :  for  my  own  part,  though  I 
believe  no  man  hath  less  faith  in  these  matters,  yet  I  shall  wait 
with  some  impatience,  and  not  without  some  expectation,  the  ful- 
filling of  Mr.  Bickerstaff's  second  prediction,  that  tne  Cardinal  de 
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Noailles  is  to  die  upon  (he  fourth  of  April,  and  if  that  shoald  be 
Tcrified  as  exactly  as  this  of  poor  Partridge,  I  must  own  I  should 
be  wholly  surprised,  and  at  a  loss,  and  should  infallibly  expect  the 
accomplishment  of  all  the  rest.  * 

It  ifl  atnufling  to  think  what  a  large  number  of  persons  at  the  time  actiiaDy 
believed  the  aocomplishment  hacl  taken  place  in  all  respects  according  to  the 
relation.  The  wits  of  the  time,  too,  among  whom  were  Steele  and  Addison, 
supported  Swiil,  and  nnifbrmly  affirmed  that  Partridge  had  died  on  die  daf 
and  hour  predicted.  The  distress  and  vexatioD  of  Partridge  himself  were 
beyond  all  measure  ridiculous,  and  he  absolutely  had  the  iblly  to  insert  the 
following  adTortisement  at  the  close  of  his  next  year's  almanac: — 

**  Whereas  it  has  been  industriously  given  out  by  Isaac  Kckerstafl^  Esq^  and 
others,  to  prevent  the  sale  of  this  year's  almanac,  that  John  Partridge  is  dead: 
this  may  inform  all  his  loving  countrymen,  that  he  is  still  living,  in  health ; 
and  they  are  knaves  that  reported  it  otherwise."  > 

The  most  interesting  account,  however,  of  the  singulaxly  oomio  oonseqneDces 
of  this  prediction  was  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Yalden,  Mr.  Partridge's  neigh- 
bor, of  whom,  as  connected  with  this  humorous  afEair,  I  will  give  a  short  ac- 
count, succeeding  Swift,  though  it  be  not  in  exact  chronological  order. 

Though  Swift  wrote  much  that  ranks  under  poetry,  yet  he  had  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  true  poet — nothing  of  the  sublime  or  tlie  tender ;  oothix^ 
in  short,  that  reaches  or  affects  the  heart  **  It  could  scarcely  be  expected," 
says  a  critic,  *<  that  an  irreligious  divine,  a  heartless  politician,  and  a  aelfish 
lover,  could  possess  the  elements  of  true  poetry;  and,  thereibre.  Swift  maybe 
considered  rather  as  a  rhymer  than  a  poet"  This  is  true ;  as  he  himself  sap 
in  the  *<  Verses  on  his  own  Death:" 

**Tlie  Dean  wm  flunont  In  Mb  tfaM» 
And  had  m  kind  of  knack  at  rhyme  ** 

Thb  "  knack"  he  had  in  a  verf  eminent  degree— the  *>  knack"  of  writing 
easy,  natural  rhymes— of  using  just  the  very  wonls  in  verse  that  any  one 
would  select  as  the  best  in  pxose.  In  proof  of  which,  take  the  following  se* 
lection: — 

BAUCIS   AND   PHILEMON. 

In  ancient  dmes,  as  story  tells. 
The  saints  would  often  leave  their  ceIIS| 
And  stroll  about,  but  hide  their  quality. 
To  try  good  people  s  hospitality. 

It  happen'd  on  a  winter  night, 
As  authors  of  tlie  legend  write. 
Two  brother-hermits,  saints  by  trade, 
Taking  tlieir  Umr  in  masquerade. 
Disguised  in  tatter'd  habits,  went 
To  a  small  village  down  in  Kent : 
Where,  in  the  strollers*  canting  strain 
Tljey  beggVl  from  door  to  door  in  vain ; 
Tried  evtry  tone  might  pity  win, 
But  not  a  soul  would  let  them  in. 

Our  wandering  saints^  in  woful  state, 
Treated  at  this  ungo<lly  rate, 
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Having  thxDugh  all  the  Tillage  paas'd. 
To  a  small  cottage  came  at  last ! 
Where  dwelt  a  good  old  honest  ye'man, 
Caird  in  the  neighborhood  Philetnon; 
Who  kindly  did  these  saints  invite 
In  his  poor  hut  to  pass  the  night ; 
And  then  the  hospitable  siie 
Bid  goody  Bbncis  mend  the  fiie; 
While  he  from  out  the  chimney  took 
A  flitch  of  bacon  off  the  hook. 
And  freely  from  the  fitttest  side 
Cot  out  large  slices  to  be  fried ; 
Then  stepp'd  aside  to  fetch  them  drink, 
Fill'd  a  large  jug  up  to  the  brink, 
And  saw  it  fitirly  twice  go  round ; 
Yet  (what  is  wonderful)  they  found 
Twas  still  replenish'd  to  the  top, 
As  if  they  ne'er  had  touched  a  drop. 
The  good  old  couple  were  amazed, 
And  often  on  each  other  gazed ; 
For  both  were  frightened  to  the  heart, 
And  just  began  to  cry, — What  ar't! 
Then  softly  tnm'd  aside  to  view 
Whether  the  lights  were  burning  blue. 
The  gentle  pilgrims,  soon  aware  on't, 
Told  them  their  caHing  and  their  errand : 
Good  ibiks,  you  need  not  be  afraid, 
We  are  but  saints,  the  hermits  said  ; 
No  hurt  shall  come  to  you  or  yours : 
But  for  that  pack  of  churlish  boors, 
Not  fit  to  live  on  Christian  ground. 
They  and  their  houses  shall  be  drown'd ; 
Whilst  you  shall  see  your  cottage  rise. 
And  grow  a  church  before  your  eyes. 

They  scarce  had  spoke,  when  fair  and  soft 
The  roof  began  to  mount  aloft ; 
Aloft  rose  every  beam  and  rafter ; 
The  heavy  wall  climVd  slowly  after. 

The  chhnney  widen'd,  and  grew  higher ; 
Became  a  steeple  with  a  spire. 

The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoist, 
And  there  stood  fiistened  to  a  joist, 
But  with  the  upside  down,  to  show 
Its  inclination  for  below : 
In  vain ;  for  a  superior  force, 
Applied  at  bottom,  stops  its  course : 
BoomM  ever  in  suspense  to  dwell, 
Tis  now  no.  kettle,  but  a  bell. 

A  wooden  Jack,  which  had  almost 
Lost  by  disuse  the  art  to  roast, 
A  sudden  alteration  foels. 
Increased  by  new  intestine  wheels ; 
And,  what  exalts  the  wonder  more, 
The  number  made  the  motion  slower; 
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The  flier,  though  *t  had  leaden  feet, 

Tum'd  round  so  quick,  yciu  scarce  could  see  \ ; 

But,  slackened  by  some  secret  power, 

Now  hardly  moves  an  inch  an  hour. 

The  jack  and  chimney,  near  allied, 

Had  never  left  each  other^s  side : 

The  chimney  to  a  steeple  grown, 

The  jack  would  not  be  left  alone ; 

But,  up  against  the  steeple  rear'd, 

Beoemie  a  clock,  and  still  adhered ; 

And  still  its  love  to  household  cares, 

By  a  shrill  voice  at  noon,  declares ; 

Warning  die  cook-maid  not  to  bum 

That  roast-meat  which  it  cannot  torn. 

The  groaning-chair  began  to  cmwl, 
Like  a  huge  snail,  along  the  wall ; 
There  stuck  aloft  in  public  view. 
And,  with  small  change,  a  pulpit  grew. 

The  porringers,  that  in  a  row 
Hung  high,  and  inade  a  glittering  show, 
To  a  less  noble  substance  changed, 
Were  now  but  leathern  buckets  ranged. 

The  ballads,  pasted  on  the  wall, 
Of  Joan  of  France,  and  EngliUi  Moll, 
Fair  Rosamond,  and  Robin  Hood, 
The  Little  Children  in  the  Wood, 
Now  seem'd  to  look  abundance  better, 
Improved  in  picture,  size,  and  letter ; 
And,  high  in  order  placed,  desoribe 
The  heraldry  of  every  tribe.^ 

A  bedstead  of  the  antique  mode, 
Compact  of  timber  many  a  load, 
Such  as  our  ancestors  did  nse, 
Was  metamorphosed  into  pews; 
Which  still  their  ancient  nature  keep, 
By  lodging  folks  disposed  to  sleep. 
'  The  cottage  by  such  feats  as  these 
Grown  to  a  church  by  just  degrees, 
The  hermits  then  desired  their  host 
To  ask  for  what  he  £suicied  most 
Philemon,  having  paused  a  while, 
Returned  them  thanks  in  hcHnely  style : 
Then  said,  My  house  is  grown  so  fine, 
Methinks  I  still  would  call  it  mine ; 
I'm  old,  and  fain  would  live  at  ease ; 
Make  me  the  panmiy  if  you  please. 

He  spoke,  and  presently  he  feels 
His  grazier's  coat  fall  down  his  heels; 
He  sees,  yet  hardly  can  believe, 
About  each  arm  a  pudding-sleeve ; 
His  waistcoat  to  a  cassock  grew, 
And  both  assumed  a  sable  hue  j 
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But,  being  old,  oontinucsd  just 

As  thread-bare,  and  as  full  of  dust. 

His  talk  was  now  of  tithes  and  due$: 

He  smoked  his  pipe,  and  read  the  news ; 

KneMT  how  to  preach  old  sermons  next, 

YampM  in  the  preface  and  the  text ; 

At  christenings  well  oould  act  his  part,  ! 

And  had  the  service  all  by  heart;  I 

Against  disterUen  would  repine. 

And  stood  up  firm  for  right  divine;  I 

Found  his  head  filled  with  many  a  83rstem :  '  i 

But  classic  authors, — ^he  ne'er  miss'd  'enu 

Thus  having  fiirbish'd  up  a  parson. 
Dame  Baucis  next  they  play'd  their  farce  on. 
Instead  of  home-spun  coifs,  were  seen 
Good  pinners  edged  with  colberteen; 
Her  petticoat,  transform'd  apace. 
Became  black  satin  floimced  with  lace. 
Plain  Goody  would  no  longer  down : 
T'wras  JUodom,  in  her  grogram  gown. 
Philemon  was  in  great  surprise, 
And  hardly  could  believe  his  eyes. 
Amazed  to  see  her  look  so  prim ; 
And  she  admired  as  much  at  him. 
Thus  happy  in  their  change  of  life 

Were  several  years  this  man  and  wife ; 

When  on  a  day,  which  proved  their  last. 

Discoursing  o^er  old  stories  past. 

They  went  by  chance,  amidst  their  talk. 

To  the  churchjraid,  to  take  a  walk ; 

When  Baucis  hastily  cried  out, 

My  dear,  I  see  your  forehead  sprout  1 

Sprout!  quoth  the  man;  what's  this  you  tell  us) 

I  hope  you  don't  believe  me  jealous!  i 

But  yet,  methinks,  I  feel  it  true ; 

And  really  yours  is  budding  too — 

Nay, — now  I  cannot  stir  my  foot ; 

It  fe^s  as  if  'twere  taking  root. 

Description  would  but  tire  my  muse ;  i 

In  short,  they  both  were  tnra'd  to  yewe. 
Old  Goodman  Dobson  of  the  green 

Remembers  he  the  trees  has  seen ; 

He'll  talk  of  them  from  noon  till  night, 

And  goes  with  folks  to  show  the  sight: 

On  Sundays,  after  evening-prayer, 

He  gathers  all  the  parish  there ; 

Points  out  the  place  of  either  ymo , 

Here  Bauois,  there  Philemon,  grew ; 

Till  once  a  parson  of  our  town. 

To  mend  his  barn,  cut  Baucis  down ; 

At  which  'tis  hard  to  be  believed 

How  much  the  other  tree  was  grieved, 

Grew  scrubbed,  died  artop,  was  stunted ; 

So  the  next  parson  stubb'd  and  burnt  ii. 

38 
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THOMAS  YALDEN.     1G71— 1736. 

TuoxAS  Yalbsk  was  born  in  the  city  of  Kxeter,  in  1671,  and  in  1690  was 
admitted  in  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  His  tirst  public  appearance  as  a  poec 
was  in  an  "Ode  to  St  Cecilia's  Day/'  published  in  iC93,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  other  poems.  Having  entered  the  ministry,  he  succeeded  At- 
terbuiy,  in  1698,  as  lecturer  at  Bridewell  Hospital,  and  in  1707  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Having  received  vanons  preferments  in  the 
church,  he  died  July  16,  1736;  having  to  the  end  of  his  life,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
remarks,  *<  retained  the  friendship  and  frequented  the  conversation  of  a  vny 
numerous  and  splendid  set  of  acquaintances.'* 

Yalden^s  poetry  may  be  found  in  the  collections  of  Johnson  and  Chalraen, 
but  it  has  very  little  meri*.  As  a  prose  writer,  however,  he  has  great  humor, 
being  the  author  of  the  paper  entitled  "  'Squire  Bickerstaff  detected ;  or  the 
Astrological  Impostor  convicted,  by  John  Partridge,  Student  in  Physic  and 
Astrology,"  which  he  drew  up  on  Partridge's  application,  and  -which  that  per- 
son is  said  to  have  printed  and  published  without  perceiving  the  joke. 

JOHN    PARTRIDOE*S   DEFENCE. 

It  is  hard,  my  dear  countrymen  of  these  united  nations,  it  is 
very  hard,  that  a  Briton  born,  a  protestant  astrologer,  a  roan  of 
revolution  principles,  an  assertor  of  the  liberty  and  property  of  the 
people,  should  cry  out  in  vain  for  justice  against  a  Frenchmao,  a 
papist,  and  an  illiterate  pretender  to  science,  that  would  blast  my 
reputation,  most  inhumanly  bury  me  alive,  and  defraud  my  native 
country  of  those  services,  which,  in  my  double  capacity,  I  daily 
ofier  the  public. 

It  was  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1707,  when  an  impu- 
dent pamphlet  crept  into  the  world,  intituled.  Predictions,  etc.,  by 
Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esq.  Amongst  the  many  arrogant  assertions 
laid  down  by  that  lymg  spirit  of  divination,  he  was  pleased  to 
pitch  on  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles  and  myself,  among  many  other 
eminent  and  illustrious  persons  that  were  to  die  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  ensuing  yesir ;  and  peremptorily  fixes  the  month,  day, 
and  hour  of  our  deaths.  This,  I  think,  is  sporting  with  great  men, 
and  public  spirits,  to  the  scandal  of  religion  and  reproach  of 
power ;  and  if  sovereign  princes  and  astrologers  must  make  diver- 
sion for  the  vulgar why  then  farewell,  say  I,  to  all  govern- 
ments, ecclesiastical  and  civil.  But,  I  thank  my  better  stars,  1 
am  alive  to  confront  this  false  and  audacious  predictor,  and  to 
make  him  rue  the  hour  he  ever  affronted  a  man  of  science  and 
resentment :  and  I  shall  here  present  the  public  with  a  faithful 
narrative  of  the  ungenerous  treatment  and  hard  usage  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  virulent  papers  and  malicious  practices  of  this 
pretended  astrologer. 

The  28th  of  March,  a.  d.  1708,  being  the  ni^ht  this  sham- 
prophet  had  80  impudently  fixed  for  my  last,  which  made  little 
impression  on  myself;  but  I  cannot  answer  for  my  whole  family^ 
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for  my  wife,  with  a  concern  more  than  usoal,  prevailed  on  me  to 
take  somewhat  to  sweat  for  a  cold,  and  between  the  hours  of  eight 
and  nine,  to  go  to  bed.    The  maid,  as  she  was  wanning  my  bed, 
with  a  curiosity  natural  to  young  wenches,  runs  to  the  window, 
and  asks  of  one  passing  the  street,  whom  the  bell  tolled  for  ?    Dr. 
Partridge,  says  he,  the  famous  almanac-maker,  who  died  suddenly 
this  evening :  the  poor  girl,  provoked,  told  him,  he  lied  like  a 
rascal;  the   other  very  sedately  replied,  the  sexton  had  so  in- 
formed him,  and  if  false,  he  was  to  blame  for  imposing  upon,  a 
stranger.     She  asked  a  second,  and  a  third,  as  they  passed,  and 
every  one  was  in  the  same  tone.     Now,  I  do  not  say  these  are 
accomplices  to  a  certain  astrological  'squire,  and  that  one  Bicker- 
staff  might  he  sauntering  thereabouts ;  because  I  will  assert  no- 
thing'here  hut  what  I  dare  attest,  for  plain  matter  of  fact.     My 
wife,  at  this,  fell  into  a  violent  disorder ;  and  I  must  own  I  was  a 
liltie  discomposed  at  the  oddness  of  the  accident.     In  the  mean 
time  one  knocks  at  my  door ;  Betty  runs  down,  and  opening,  finds 
a  sober  grave  person,  who  modestly  inquires,  if  this  was  Dr.  Par- 
tridge's ?  She  taking  him  for  some  cautious  city  patient  that  came 
at  that  time  for  privacy,  shows  him  into  the  dining-room.     As 
stxm  as  I  could  compose  myseif,  I  went  to  him,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  my  -gentleman  mounted  on  a  table  with  a  two-foot  rule  in 
his  hand,  measuring  my  walls,  and  taking  the  dimensions  of  the 
room.     "Pray,  sir,"  says  I,  "not  to  interrupt  you,  have  you  any 
business  with  me?"  "Only,  sir,"  replies  he,  "order  the  girl  to 
bring  me  a  better  light,  for  this  is  but  a  very  dim  one."     "  Sir," 
says  I,  "  my  name  is  Partridge."    "  Oh !  the  doctor's  brother,  be- 
like," cries  he  ;  "  the  stair-case,  I  believe,  and  these  two  apart- 
ments hung  in  close  mourning,  will  be  sufficient,  and  only  a  strip 
of  bays  round  the  other  rooms.     The  doctor  must  needs  diis  rich, 
he  had  great  dealings  in  his  way  for  many  years :  if  he  had  no 
family-coat,  you  had  as  good  use  the  escutcheons  of  the  company; 
Vhey  are  as  showish,  and  will  look  as  magnificent,  as  if  he  was 
descended  from  the  blood-royal."     With  that  I  assumed  a  greater 
air  of  authority,  and  demanded  who  employed  him,  or  how  he 
came  there  ?     "  Why,  I  was  sent,  sir,  by  the  company  of  under- 
takers," says  he,  "and  they  were  employed  by  the  honest  gen- 
Ueman,  who  is  executor  to  the  good  doctor  departed :  and  our 
rascally  porter,  I  believe,  is  fallen  fast  asleep  with  the  black  cloth 
and  sconces,  or  he  had  been  here,  and  we  might  have  been  tack- 
ing up  by  this  time."     "  Sir,"  says  I,  "  pray  be  advised  by  a 
friend,  and  make  the  best  of  your  speed  out  of  my  doors,  for  I 
Wr  my  wife's  voice,  (which,  by  the  by,  is  pretty  distinguishable,) 
wid  in  that  corner  of  the  room  stands  a  good  cudgel,  which  some 
^y  has  felt  before  now ;  if  that  light  in  her  hanas,  and  she  know 
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the  business  you  come  about,  without  coDsulting  the  star?,  I  can 
assure  you  it  will  be  employed  very  much  to  the  detriment  of 
your  person."  •*  Sir,"  cries  he,  bowing  with  great  civility,  •*  I 
perceire  extreme  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  doctor  disorders  jou  a 
little  at  present,  but  early  in  the  morning  I  will  wait  on  you  with 
all  necessary  materials."  Now  I  mention  no  Mr.  BickerstaflT;  nor 
do  I  say  that  a  certain  star-gazing  'squire  has  been  playing  my 
executor  before  his  time ;  but  I  leave  the  world  to  judge,  and  he 
that  puts  things  and  things  fairly  together,  will  not  be  much  wide 
of  the  mark. 

Well,  once  more  I  got  my  doors  closed,  and  prepared  for  bed, 
in  hopes  of  a  little  repose  aAer  so  many  ruffling  adventures ;  just 
as  I  was  putting  out  my  light  in  order  to  it,  another  bounces  as 
hard  as  he  can  knock ;  I  open  the  window,  and  ask  who  is  there, 
and  what  he  wants  7  '*  I  am  Ned  the  sexton,"  replies  he,  "and  come 
to  know  whether  the  doctor  lefl  any  orders  for  a  funeral  sermon, 
and  where  he  is  to  be  laid,  and  whether  his  grave  is  to  be  plain 
or  bricked?"     "Why,  sirrah,"   says  I,  "you  know  me  well 
enough ;  you  know  I  am  not  dead,  and  how  dare  you  affiront  me 
after   this  manner?"     " Alack-a-day,  sir,"    replies  the  feUow, 
"  why  it  is  in  print,  and  the  whole  town  knows  you  are  dead ; 
why,  there  is  Mr.  White  the  joiner,  is  but  fitting  screws  to  your 
comn,  he  will  be  here  with  it  in  an  instant;  he  was  afraid  yoa 
would  have  wanted  it  before  this  time."     "  Sirrah,  sirrah,"  says 
I,  "  you  shall  know  to-morrow  to  your  cost,  that  I  am  ah've,  and 
alive  like  to  be."    "Why,  it  is  strange,  sir,"  says  he,  "you 
should  make  such  a  secret  of  your  death  to  us  that  are  your 
neighbors ;  it  looks  as  if  you  had  a  design  to  defraud  the  church 
of  its  dues ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  for  one  that  has  lived  so  long  by 
the  heavens,  that  is  unhandsomely  done."    "  Hist,  hist,"  says 
another  rogue  that  stood  by  him ;  "  away,  doctor,  into  your  flannel 
gear  as  fast  as  you  can,  for  here  is  a  whole  pack  of  dismals  com- 
mg  to  you  witn  their  black  equipage,  and  how  indecent  will  it 
look  for  you  to  stand  frightening  folks  at  your  window,  when  you 
should  have  been  in  your  coffin  these  three  hours  ?"     In  short, 
what  with  undertakers,  embalmers,  joiners,  sextons,  and  year 
vile  elegy-hawkers  upon  a  late  practitioner  in  physic  and  as- 
trology, I  got  not  one  wink  of  sleep  that  night,  nor  scarce  a 
moment's  rest  ever  since.     Now  I  doubt  not,  but  this  villanous 
'squire  has  the  impudence  to  assert  that  these  are  entirely  strao- 
f ers  to  him ;  he,  good  man,  knows  nothing  of  the  matter,  and 
honest  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  I  warrant  you,  is  more  a  man  of  honor 
than  to  be  an  accomplice  with  a  pack  of  rascals,  that  walk  the 
streets  on  nic^hts,  and  disturb  good  people  in  their  beds ;  but  he 
ir  out,  if  he  thinks  the  whole  world  is  blind  ;  for  there  is  one  Joho 
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Partridge  can  smell  a  knare  as  far  as  Grub  street,— although  he 
lies  in  the  most  exalted  garret,  and  writes  himself  'squire : — ^but 
I  will  keep  my  temper,  and  proceed  in  the  narration. 

1  could  not  stir  out  of  doors  for  the  space  of  three  months  after 
this,  but  presently  one  comes  up  to  me  in  the  street ;  **  Mr.  Par- 
tridge, that  coffin  you  was  last  buried  in  I  have  not  been  yet  pa.d 
for."     "Doctor,"  cries  another  dog,  "how  do  you  think  people 
can  live  by  making  of  graves  for  nothing^  ?  next  time  you  die,  you 
may  even  toll  out  the  bell  yourself,  for  Ned,"    A  third  rogue  tips 
me  by  the  elbow,  and  wonders  how  I  have  the  conscience  to  sneak 
abroad  without  paying  my  funeral  expenses.     "  Bless  me  !"  says 
one,  **  I  durst  have  sworn  that  was  honest  Dr.  Partridge,  my  old 
friend ;  but  poor  man,  he  is  gone."     "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  says 
another,  **  you  look  so  like  my  old  acquaintance  that  I  used  to 
consult  on  some  private  occasions ;  but,  alack,  he  is  gone  the  way 
of  all  flesh."    **  Look,  look,  look,"  cries  a  third,  after  a  competent 
space  of  staring  at  me,  "would  not  one  think  our  neighbor  the  al- 
manac-maker was  crept  out  of  his  grave  to  take  the  other  peep  at 
the  stars  in  this  world,  and  show  how  much  he  is  improved  in 
fortune-telling  by  having  taken  a  journey  to  the  other  ?" 

Nay,  the  very  reader  of  our  parish,  a  good,  sober,  discreet  per- 
son, has  sent  two  or  three  times  for  me  to  come  and  be  buried 
decently,  or  send  him  sufficient  reasons  to  the  contrary,  or,  if  I 
have  been  interred  in  any  other  parish,  to  produce  my  certificate, 
as  the  act  requires.  My  poor  wife  is  almost  run  distracted  with 
being  called  widow  Partridge,  when  she  knows  it  is  false ;  and 
once  a  tenn  she  is  cited  into  the  court  to  take  out  letters  of  ad- 
ministration. But  the  greatest  grievance  is,  a  paltry  quack,  that 
takes  up  my  calling  just  under  my  nose,  and  in  his  printed  direc- 
tions with  N.  B.  GT  says,  he  lives  in  the  house  of  the  late  inge- 
nious Mr.  John  Partridge,  an  eminent  practitioner  in  leather,  physic, 
and  astrology. 

But  to  show  how  far  the  wicked  spirit  of  envy,  malice,  and  re- 
sentment can  hurry  some  men,  my  nameless  old  persecutor  had  pro- 
vided me  a  monument  at  the  stone-cutters,  and  would  have  erected 
it  in  the  parish  church;  and  this  piece  of  notorious  and  expensive 
villany  had  actually  succeeded,  if  I  had  not  used  my  utmost  in- 
terest with  the  vestry,  where  it  was  carried  at  last  but  by  two 
voices,  that  I  am  alive.  That  stratagem  failing,  out  comes  a  long 
sable  elegy,  bedecked  with  hour-glasses,  mattocks,  sculls,  spades, 
and  skeletons,  with  an  epitaph  as  confidently  written  to  abuse  mo, 
and  ray  profession,  as  if  I  had  been  under  ground  these  twenty  years. 
And,  after  such  barbarous  treatment  as  this,  can  the  world 
blame  me,  when  I  ask  what  is  become  of  the  freedom  of  an  Eng 
lishman  ?  and  where  is  the  liberty  and  property  that  my  old  glo 
lious  friend  came  over  to  assert?  We  have  driven  popery  out  of 
2  F  38* 
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the  nation,  and  sent  slavery  to  foreigfn  climes.  The  arts  only 
main  in  bondage,  when  a  man  of  science  and  character  shall  be 
openly  insulted  in  the  midst  of  the  many  useful  services  he  is 
daily  paying  the  public.  Was  it  ever  heard,  even  in  Turkey  or 
Algiers,  that  a  state-astrologer  was  bantered  out  of  his  life  by  an 
ignorant  impostor,  or  bawled  out  of  the  world  by  a  pack  of  villa- 
nous,  deep-mouthed  hawkers!  Though  I  print  almanacs,  and 
publish  advertisements ;  though  I  produce  certificates  under  the 
ministers  and  churchwardens'  hands  that  I  am  alive,  and  attest 
the  same  on  oath  at  quarter-sessions,  out  comes  a  full  and  true  re- 
lation of  the  death  and  interment  of  John  Partridge ;  truth  is  borne 
do\vn,  attestations  neglected,  the  testimony  of  sober  persons  de- 
spised, and  a  man  is  looked  upon  by  his  neighbors  as  if  he  had 
been  seven  years  dead,  and  is  buried  alive  in  the  midst  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintance. 


ALEXANDER  POPE.     1688—1744. 


Tus  i^reat  poet,  **  to  whom,"  says  Warton,  **  Elnglish  poesy  and  the  Eogtiih 
language  are  evorlastingly  indebted,"  was  bom  in  London,  on  the  22d  of  May, 
1688.  Tils  father  was  a  linen-draper,  who  had  acquired  a  considerable  £»• 
tune  by  trade.  Being  of  a  feeble  frame  and  delicate  constimtion,  his  early 
education  was  chiefly  domestic.  At  tlie  age  of  twelve,  having  made  con* 
siderable  progress  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  he  resolved  to  pursue 
his  own  plan  of  study ;  and  his  reading,  of  which  he  was  excessively  food, 
became  uncommonly  extensive  and  various.  At  a  very  early  period  he  roani- 
fested  the  greatest  fondness  for  poetry:  as  he  says  of  himseUj 

I  lisp*d  in  numbers,  and  the  numbers  came. 

This  taste  was  in  a  measure  formed  from  the  perusal  of  Ogilby's  Homer, 
when  only  ten  years  of  age.  Before  he  was  twelve,  he  wrote  his  «  Ode  on 
Solitude,"  remarkable  for  the  precocity  of  sentiment  it  exhibits,  and  for  that 
delicacy  of  language  and  harmony  of  versification,  for  which  he  afterwards 
became  so  eminent  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  wrote  his  '^  Pastorals,"  the  prio* 
cipal  merit  of  which  consists  in  their  correct  and  musical  versification,  with  a 
preliminary  «* Discourse  on  Pa:<toral  Poetry,"  "which,"  says  Warton,  "is  a 
more  extraordinary  production  than  the  Pastomls  that  follow  it."  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  protluced  the  "Messiah,"  a  sacred  eclogue  in  imitation  of  Vir- 
gil's "  PoUio."  In  1709,  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  ba 
finished  his  "  Essay  on  Criticism." 

In  1712  he  published  that  remarkable  heroi-coraic  poem,  "The  Rape  of  the 
Lock,''  in  which  he  has  exhibited,  more  than  in  any  other  of  his  productioD& 
iHe  highest  faculty  of  the  poet, — the  creative.*   To  this  succeeded  "TheTem- 

1  **Tbe  poet's  eye,  In  a  fine  freniy  roUlns, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  tnm  earth  to  heaven  j 

And,  aa  tmaglnaUon  bodies  forth 

The  terms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Tnrm  then  to  shapes,  and  glTea  to  airy  nothing 

A  hwiil  habttaUoa  aB4.a  naoM.'* 
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pie  of  Fame,*^  in  imitation  ofClmucer'a  *«  House  of  Fame,''  <>  Windsor  Forest," 
a.  looo-descriptive  poem,  and  <«£loisa.to  Abelard,"  the  most  popular,  perhaps, 
of  any  of  his  productions.    But  all  these  poems,  t(^ether  with  his  Satires  and 
Epistles,  added  but  very  little  to  his  fortune.     Accordingly,  at  the  age  of 
ity-fiTc,  he  issued  proposals  for  the  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  by  subscript 
Tha  work  was  aooomplished  in  five  years,  and  while  the  profits  were 
■Dch  as  to  gratify  his  utmost  expectations,^  the  great  and  signal  merits  of  the 
>  translation  received  the  warmest  eulogiums  ftom  the  literary  world.   In  a  few 
years  after,  in  coiqunction  with  Fenton  and  Broome,  he  translated  the  Odyssey. 
The  feme  which  Pope  acquired  by  these  writings  drew  upon  him  the 
attacks  of  the  envious  ;*  and  a  host  of  critics,  individually  insignificant,  but 
noobleaome  from  their  numbers,  continued  to  annoy  him.    To  retaliate,  he 
published,  in  1728,  »The  Dunciad,'*  a  work  "  which  fell  among  his  opponents 
Uke  an  exterminating  thunderbolt*'     But  while  it  has  displayed  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  author  in  no  very  enviable  light,  it  has  perpetuated  the  memory 
of  many  worthless  scribblers,  who  otheiAvise  would  have  sunk  into  oblivion. 
In  1733  he  published  his  celebrated  didactic  poem,  the  **  Essay  on  Man."   No 
sooner  did  it  appear  than  it  was  assailed  by  his  enemies^  and  others,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  full  of  skeptical  or  infidel  tendencies.     From  this  charge 
it  was  ably  defended  by  the  learned  Br.  Warburton,  and  has  since  been  most 
triumphantly  vindicated  in  the  preliminary  discourse  of  Mr.  Rosooe.'    After 
the  publication  of  the  <*  Essay  on  Man"  he  continued  to  compose  occasional 
pieces,  and  planned  many  admirable  works :  among  the  latter  was  <*  A  His- 
tory of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  English  Poetry."  But  he  never  lived  to  enter 
upon  the  work,  for  an  asthmatic  afiection,  to  which  he  had  long  been  subject, 
terminated,  in  1744,  in  a  dropsy  of  tlie  chest,  and  he  expired  on  the  30th  of 
May  of  that  year.** 

*^  What  rank,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  <*  should  be  assigned  to  Pope  in  a  classifica- 
tion of  our  English  poets,  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  inquiry.  It  is  evi. 
dent,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  original  productions  consists  of  ethic 
and  satiric  poetry;  and  by  those  who  estimate  mere  moral  sentiment,  or  the 
exposure,  in  splendid  versification,  of  fashionable  vice  or  iblly,  as  the  highest 
province  of  the  art,  he  must  be  considered  as  the  first  of  bards.  If,  however^ 
sublimity,  imagination,  and  pathos  be,  as  they  assuredly  are,  the  noblest  efibrts 
of  the  creative  powers,  and  the  most  difficult  of  attainment,  Pope  will  be 
found  to  have  ha<l  some  superiors,  and  several  rivals.  With  Spenser,  Shaks- 
peare,  and  Milton,  he  cannot,  in  those  essential  qualities,  enter  into  competi- 
tion ;  and  when  compared  with  Dryden,  Young,  and  Thomson,  the  mind  hesi- 
tates in  the  allotment  of  superiority."* 

1  He  cleared  tbe  anm  of  flTe  thouaand  Uircc  hundred  and  twenty  poimds. 

a  <■  Wrath  is  cruel,  and  anger  It  ontrageont;  bttt  who  la  aide  to  ataad  belbre  bvtt  f*-^P*o9ftm 
zxvli.  4. 

s  See  Boaeoc's  cdlUon  of  Pope,  10  vOls.  London,  one  of  the  choicest  contrfbotloni  to  Bngllsh  litem- 
Y  tore  of  the  present  eentury.  Read,  alao,  that  elegant  and  hiterestlnff  piece  of  erttlciam,  Warton'k 
»  Snay  on  tbe  Genius  and  Wiidngs  of  Pope,**  a  work  of  which  it  has  been  JusUy  said  that,  **  how- 
ever oOen  penued.  It  aflbrds  fresh  deUf  ht,  and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  hooks  best  adapted 
to  exdte  a  lore  of  Uteratare." 

i  In  person.  Pope  was  short  and  deformed,  of  great  weakness  and  deflcacy  of  body,  and  had, 
thronsh  Uft^  suffered  from  111  health.  Warton  remarks,  that  *'hls  bodBy  make  was  of  use  to  him  as 
a  wrtter,"  qooUng  tbe  following  passage  from  Lord  Bacon's  Essays:  '*It  is  good  U>  consider  do- 
tavity  not  as  a  sign,  which  is  more  decelvable ;  but  as  a  CRuse,  which  seldom  aiUeth  of  the  effect. 
Whosoever  hath  any  thing  fixed  In  his  person  Uiat  doth  Induce  contempt,  hath  also  a  perpetual  spur 
in  himself  to  rescue  and  dellTer  himself  flrom  scorn." 

•  Bead  an  admirable  •'SsUmate  of  the  Poetical  Character  and  Wrtttns*  of  Pope^**  pretaod  to  tbe 
■Mond  TOlinM  of  Eoaeoe's  edition. 
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Warton,  in  the  dedication  of  his  elegant  ^Eany  on  the  WntiDgs  and  Ge- 
nius of  Pope,"  after  making  four  classes  of  the  various  English  poets,  remarks: 
**  In  which  of  these  classes  Pope  deserves  to  be  placed,  the  ibllowin^  -work  is 
intended  to  determine  ;*'  and  he  closes  his  second  volume,  thus :  **  Wbere,  then, 
according  to  the  question  proposed  at  the  beginning  of  this  Essay,  ^aJi  we 
justly  be  authorized  to  place  our  admired  Pope?    Not,  assuredly,  in  the  same 
rank  with  Spenser,  Shakspeaie,  and  Milton ;  however  justly  we  may  applaud 
the  <  Eloisa,*  and  the  *  Rape  of  the  Lock  ;*  but,  considering  the  oorrectnesB, 
elegance,  and  utility  of  his  works,  the  weight  of  sentiment,  and  the  knowled^ 
of  man  tliey  contain,  we  may  venture  to  assign  him  a  place  next  to  2^IiIton, 
and  just  above  Dryden.*     Tlie  preference  here  given  to  P(^>e,  above  other 
modem  English  poets,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  founded  on  the  excellencies 
of  his  works  in  gentral,  and  iaktn  aki^tther  ;  for  there  are  parts  and  passage? 
in  other  modem  authors,  in  Young  and  in  Thomson,  for  instance,  equal  lo 
any  of  Pope ;  and  he  has  written  nothing  in  a  strain  so  truly  sublime  as  the 
•  Bard'  of  Gray.'« 

MESSIAH. 
ji  Sacrtd  Eclogue^  in  miU€Ui(m  of  VtrgiTs  PoUio* 

Ye  nymphs  6f  Solyma!^  begin  the  song: 
To  heavtfily  tliemetfpubtfiner  strains ^loxig^ 
The  mosY  foui^ims  an^d  wie  syU'an  niailf  s,  / 
Tlie  dreams lof  rKwus'  and  ilie  Ao^ian  ^laidsj 
BelightAio  more4--<j  Thoukny  voicel inspire! 
Who  touch'dl Isai^i'al hal/ow'd  lipsfwiih  Arc! 

Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun : 
A  Virgin  shall  conceive,  a  Virgin  bear  a  Son  ! 
From  Jesse's  root^  behold  a  bmnch  arise, 
Whose  sacred  flower  with  fragmnce  fills  the  skies: 
The  Ethereal  Spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  move. 
And  on  its  top  descend  the  mystic  Dove. 
Ye  heavens!'  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  ]wur, 
And  in  soil  silence  shed  the  kindly  shower ! 
The  sick'  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid, 
From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 
All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  frauds  sliall  fail ; 
Returning  Justice'^  \\fi  aloA  her  scale ; 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend. 
And  white>robed  Innocence  from  heaven  desceuil. 

1  He  niMiit  next  to  that  flnt  dasi,  wblch  tncludei  Spenser,  Shakiipeare,  and  UOton,  namlBc  that 
t«  a  chronological  order,  and  not  In  the  order  of  Uiclr  merlU. 
i  And  what  hat  ho  wrIUon  equal  to  the  "  Elegy,"  or  the  "  ProrrcM  of  Foety,**  of  Gray  I 
S  Polllo  was  a  Roman  Miiator  in  the  Ume  of  Aumutu*,  and  celebrated  not  only  aa  a  sencrd,  bnt  u 
a  patron  of  letter*  and  the  fine  artv.    Virtrll  addnfMod  lo  hlin  Ida  fourth  Sdogue  at  a  Ume  (B.  C.  M) 
when  Augustus  and  Antony  had  ratified  a  league  of  peace,  and  thus,  aa  it  was  thought,  estaltlbhei 
the  tranquillity  of  the  empire,  as  in  the  times  of  the  "golden  age."    In  this  Eclogue  Urgfl  Is  mod 
eloquent  in  Uie  praise  of  peace,  and  In  aome  of  his  figures  and  expressions  Is  thought  to  htve  laii* 
tatcd  tbci>ropbccles  of  Isaiah,  which,  probably,  he  had  road  in  tlte  Greek  Septuaglnt.    But  however 
this  may  b«  as  regards  Virgil.  Rosooe  well  remarks  of  this  production  of  Fopo,  that  '*the  id«  of 
nnltlng  the  sacred  prophecies  and  grand  Imagery  of  Isaiah,  with  the  mystertoua  visions aad  poap 
of  numbers  displayed  in  the  Pollxo.  thereby  combining  Imth  sacred  and  heathen  mythology  ta  pes- 
dieting  the  coming  of  the  MasaiAH,  Is  one  of  the  happiest  sutOects  Ibr  produciog  cmotloni  of  nifatt- 
mfty  that  e^er  occurred  to  the  mind  of  a  poeL" 
4  diemsalem.         S  A  mountain  In  Theasaly,  sacred  to  the  Moses.         *  Aonhui  malds-tlK  Xb«> 
7  Isa.  V.  I.  •  Isa.  xhr.  t.  •  isa.  zxv.  i.  lO  laa.  is.  7. 
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S-wift  fly  the  yean,  and  rise  the  expected  mom ! 
O  spring  to  light,  auspicious  Babe,  be  born  I 
See,  Nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring, 
"WiUi  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring: 
See  lofty  Lebanon*  his  head  advance. 
See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance; 
See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Saron  rise, 
And  Carmel's  flowery  top  perfumes  the  skies! 
Hark  I  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers ; 
Prepare  the  way!'  A  God,  a  God  appears! 
A  God,  a  God  I  the  vocal  hills  reply ; 
The  rocks  proclaim  the  approaching  Deity. 
I>Q,  earth  receives  him  from  the  bending  skies  2 
Sink  down,  ye  mountains ;  and  ye  valleys,  lisei 
With  heads  declined,  ye  cedars,  homage  pay ; 
Be  smooth,  ye  rocks ;  ye  rapid  floods,  give  way. 
The  Saviour  comes !  by  ancient  bards  foretold ! 
Hear  him,  ye  deaf;  >  and  all  ye  blind,  behold  1 
He  fipom  thick  films  shall  purge  tlie  visual  ray, 
And  on  the  sightless  eyeball  pour  the  day : 
Tis  he  the  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall  clear. 
And  bid  new  music  charm  th'  unfblding  ear : 
The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego, 
And  leap  exulting,  like  the  bounding  roe. 
No  sigh,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  shall  hear ; 
From  every  face  he  wipes  off  every  tear. 
In  adamantine  chains  shall  death  be  bound. 
And  bell's  grim  tyrant  feel  th'  eternal  wound. 
As  the  good  shepherd  ^  tends  his  fleecy  care. 
Seeks  freshest  pasture,  and  the  purest  air ; 
Explores  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  directs, 
By  day  O'ersees  them,  and  by  night  protects ; 
The  tender  Iambs  he  raises  in  his  arms, 
Feeds  from  his  hand,  and  in  his  bosom  warms : 
Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage. 
The  promised*  father  of  the  future  age. 
No  more  shall  nation*  against  nation  rise. 
Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes, 
Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  cover'd  o'er, 
The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more ; 
But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend, 
And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  ploughshare  encL 
Then  palaces  shall  rise;  the  joyful  son^ 
Shall  finish  what  his  short-lived  sire  begim : 
Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield. 
And  the  same  hand  that  sow'd^hall  reap  the  field. 
The  swain  in  barren  deserts*  with  surprise 
Sees  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise ; 
And  starts  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 
New  falls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear. 
On  rifled  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abocles, 
The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush  nods. 

1  !«.  xzzT.  2.  S  laa.  xua,  4.  •  Im.  xllt.  it;  xxxt.  »,  S.  *  t<».  xi.  it. 

•  IM.  Is.  t.  •  IM.  tL  «.  T  In.  ut.  SI,  n.  *  I<«<  Tt*xw  1, 9 
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Waste  saady  TaUesrs,!  once  peri^ex'd  wiih  thorn, 

The  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn : 

To  leafless  shrubs  the  flowering  palm  succeed. 

And  odorous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 

The  lambs'  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  yerdant  mead. 

And  boys  in  flowery  bands  the  tiger  lead. 

The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet, 

And  harmless  serpents'  lick  the  pilgrim  s  feet 

The  smiling  in&nt  in  his  hand  shall  take 

The  crested  ba&ilisk  and  speckled  snake, 

Pleased,  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survey, 

And  with  tlieir  fbrky  tongues  shall  innocently  play. 

Rise,  crown'd  with  light,  imperial  Salem,^  rise,  "^ 

Exalt  thy  towery  head,  and  lift  tliine  eyes ! 

See  a  long  race^  thy  spacious  courts  adorn; 

See  future  sons  and  daughters,  yet  unborn, 

In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise, 

Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies ! 

See  barbarous  nations^  at  Uiy  gates  attend. 

Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend ; 

See  tliy  bright  altars  throng'd  with  prostrate  kings, 

And  heap'd  with  products  of  "Sabean^  springs ! 

For  tliee  Idume  s  spicy  forests  blow. 

And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow. 

See  heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display, 

And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day! 

No  more  the  rising  Sun*  shall  gild  the  mom, 

Nor  evening  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn ; 

But  lost,  dissolved  in  thy  superior  rays, 

One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze 

Overflow  thy  courts :  the  Light  himself  shall  shine 

Revcal'd,  and  God's  eternal  day  be  thine ! 

The  seas  >  shall  waste,  tlic  skies  in  smoke  decay, 

Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ; 

But  flx'd  his  word,  his  saving  power  remains ; 

Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns! 

Of  the  "Essay  on  Cridcism,"  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  "if  he  had  w/ittea 
nothing  else,  it  would  have  placed  him  among  the  first  critics  and  the  first 
poets ;  as  it  exhibits  every  mode  of  excellence  that  can  embellish  or  dignify 
com  position — selection  of  matter,  novelty  of  arrangement,  justness  of  precept 
splendor  of  illustration,  and  propriety  of  digression.'**^ 

PRIDE. 

Of  an  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  erring  judgment,  and  misguide  the  mind, 
What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules, 
Is  Pride,  the  never-failing  vice  of  fools. 
Whatever  Nature  has  in  worth  denied, 
She  gives  in  large  recruits  of  needful  Pride  I 

1  IMLXU.  I9;lv.  19.  tIaa.xi.S-i.  t  laa.  Ixv.  85.  4  l«a.  Ix.  1.  SIn.U'^ 

•  t«s.  It.  a.  risa.lx.S.  8  Inu  ix.  19,  to.         •  Isa.  U.  • ;  Uv.  IS. 

10  "For  a  pcnon  only  twenty  yean  old  to  have  produced  such  an  Eaaay,  ao  rvplete  witha kiw** 

jedce  of  life  and  roannera,  such  accurate  obaervaUona  on  men  and  books,  such  Tartety  of  Ulentv% 

aoeh  strong  good  sense,  and  refined  taste  and  Judgment,  has  been  the  sid^jeet  of  fkvqont  aaiiolt^ 

»lmlralion."—  WtHm. 
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For  As  in  bodies,  thus  in  soals,  we  find 

What  wants  in  blood  and  spirits,  swell'd  with  wind . 

Piide,  -where  "Wit  fails,  steps  in  to  our  defence, 

And  fills  up  all  the  mighty  Toid  of  sense. 

If  once  right  reason  drives  that  clond  away, 

Truth  breaks  upon  us  with  resistless  day. 

Trust  not  yourself;  hut,  yoor  de^ts  to  know, 

Make  use  of  CTery  friend— and  every  foe. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing ! 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring : 

There  shallo-w  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 

And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 

Fired  at  first  sight  with  what  the  Mass  imparts, 

In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  Arts, 

While,  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind, 

Short  views  we  take,  nor  see  the  lengths  behind; 

But  more  advanced,  behold  with  strange  surprise 

New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  rise ! 

So  pleased  at  first  the  towering  Alps  we  try, 

Mount  o*er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky ; 

Th'  eternal  snows  appear  already  past, 

And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  Ust : 

But,  those  attain'd,  we  tremble  to  survey 

Tlie  growing  labors  of  the  lengtlieii*d  way ; 

Th^  increasing  prospect  tires  our  wandering  eyes, 

Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise  I 

SOUND   AN   ECHO  TO   THE   SENSE. 

rris  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  offence, 
Tlie  sound  must  seem  an  Echo  to  the  sense : 
Soft  is  the  strain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 
And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows ; 
But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore, 
The  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 
When  Ai^x  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw, 
The  line  too  labors,  and  the  words  move  slow : 
Not  80  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 
Files  o'er  th'  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the  main.i 

Sttayom  Critkkm,  SM. 

ETANB8CBNCB   OF   POETIC   FAME. 

Be  thou  the  first  true  merit  to  befriend ; 
His  praise  is  lost,  who  stays  till  all  commend. 
Short  is  the  date,  alas,  of  modem  rhymes, 
And  'tis  but  just  to  let  them  live  betimes. 


I  TheM  Unet  an  mmdly  cited  aa  flue  exam^ea  of  adaiiUng  the  aotuid  to  Uie  icnie,  but  Dr.  John- 
*"ii  ta  the  ninety  aeeniid  non^ber  of  the  BaaaUer,  haa  demonstrated  that  Pope  has  here  alrnally 
^*I"<L  ^The  Terse  Intended  to  repment  the  whtoper  of  the  vernal  breese  miut  surely  be  confessed 
aot  nndi  to  excel  In  aoftneaa  or  TcflubUity;  and  the  'smooth  stream*  runs  with  a  perpetnal  dash 
(f  junnr  consonaata.  The  noise  and  turbolenoe  of  the  •  torrent,'  is  Indeed  disttncUy  bna«ed ;  for 
^  nvolrea  very  Itttle  skill  to  make  our  language  rough.  But  In  the  lines  whteh  menUon  the  eObrt  of 
'AJtt,'  there  la  no  particular  heavinms  or  delay.  The  •■wlftness  of  OamJlla*  is  rather  oontnsted 
thaa  SKeaipUfled.  Why  the  verse  should  be  lengthened  to  exprsas  speed  wOl  not  e^y  bo  discovered, 
'nttbe  Akzandrlne,  by  lU  pause  In  Uie  midst,  is  a  tardy  and  stately  measure;  and  the  word  'an 
*«*b|,»  one  of  the  moat  aluggiah  and  alow  wWdi  ©iir  hivntfB  allbfda,  cMBOt  mnoh  aeorittaU  tta 
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No  longer  now  that  golden  age  appears, 
When  Patriarch-wits  survived  a  thousand  years : 
Now  length  of  Fame  (our  second  life)  is  lost, 
And  bare  threescore  is  all  e'en  that  can  boast  j 
Our  sons  their  fathers'  failing  language  see, 
And  such  as  Chaucer  is,  shall  Drjden  be. 
So  when  the  faithful  pencil  has  designed 
Some  bright  idea  of  the  master's  mind. 
Where  a  new  world  leaps  out  at  his  command. 
And  ready  Nature  waits  upon  his  hand ; 
When  the  ripe  colors  soften  and  unite, 
And  sweetly  melt  into  just  shade  and  light ; 
When  mellowing  years  their  full  perfection  give. 
And  each  bold  figure  just  begins  to  live ; 
The  treacherous  colors  the  fair  art  betray, 
And  all  the  bright  creation  fiules  away  1 ' 

Sm^  an  Ontfifci,  «74. 

The  (*  Essay  on  Man"  is  a  philosophical,  didactic  poem,  in  vindication  of 
the  ways  of  Providence,  in  which  the  poet  proposes  to  prove,  that,  of  all  pQ»- 
sible  systems,  Infinite  Wisdom  has  formed  the  best :  that  in  such  a  system, 
coherence,  union,  subordination,  are  necessary :  that  it  is  not  strange  that  we 
should  not  be  able  to  discover  perfection  and  order  in  every  instance;  be* 
cause,  in  an  infinity  of  things  mutually  relative,  a  mind  which  sees  not  isfi* 
nitely,  can  see  nothing  fully. 

THE    SCALE    OF   BEING.' 

Far  as  Creation's  ample  range  extends, 
The  scale  of  sensual,  mental  powers  ascends : 
Mark  how  it  mounts  to  Man's  imperial  race, 
From  the  green  myriads  in  the  peopled  grass; 
What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  wide  extreme. 
The  mole's  dim  curtain,  and  the  lynx's  beam : 
Of  smell,  tlie  headlong  lioness  between, 
And  hound  sagacious  on  the  tainted  green ; 
Of  hearing,  from  the  life  that  fills  the  flood, 
To  that  which  warbles  through  the  vernal  wood ; 
The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine ! 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line : 
In  the  nice  bee,  what  sense,  so  subtly  true. 
From  poisonous  herbs  extracts  the  healing  dew  ? 
How  Insdnct  varies  in  the  grovelling  swine. 
Compared,  hal^reasoning  elepliant,  with  thine  I 
rTwixt  that,  and  Reason,  what  a  nice  barrier! 
For  ever  separate,  yet  for  ever  near  1 
Remembrance  and  Reflection,  how  allied ; 
What  thin  partitions  Sense  ftom  Thought  divide  1 
And  Middle  natures,  how  they  long  to  join, 
Yet  never  pass  th'  insuperable  line  I 
Without  this  just  gradation,  could  they  be 
Subjected,  these  to  those,  or  all  to  thee  f 


i  MjloUilnf  wn  ever  m  happUy  expreMcd  on  the  art  of  palotlng."—  WaHom. 

i  **11ie«e  lines  are  adattaole  pattern*  of  fbrelble  cUoUon.  *To  llw  alone  the  line,'  It  ttpaStf^f^ 
undliwumHaL  U  Pope  iKiat  ytaU  to  other  poeU  In  point  of  fertility  of  tukcft  yet  in  pomtof  pro* 
prtely,  doieneae,  and  eleganoe  of  didion,  he  can  yield  to  none.**—  Wmrtm, 
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The  powers  of  all,  subdued  by  thee  alone, 
Is  not  thy  Reason  all  these  powers  in  one  ? 


Liir. 


OMNIPRESENCE   OF   THE   DEITT.* 


All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  isi,  and  God  the  soul ; 
That,  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same, 
Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  th'  ethereal  frame, 
Warms  in  tiie  sozi,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glo^rs  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees; 
laTes  through  all  life,  extends  tlirough  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent ; 
breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 
As  full,  as  perfect^  in  a  hair  as  i^eart; 
As  loll  as  perfect,  in  vile  Man  that  mouros, 
As  the  rapt  Seraph  that  adores  and  burns; 
To  Him,  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 
He  fills,  He  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all. 

ADDRESS   TO   BOLINOBROKS." 

Come  then,  my  Friend,  my  Genius,  come  along ; 
O  master  of  the  poet  and  the  song ! 
And  -while  the  Muse  now  stoops,  or  now  ascends, 
To  Man^s  low  passions,  or  their  glorious  ends. 
Teach  me,  like  thee,  in  various  nature  wise, 
To  &11  with  dignity,  with  temper  rise  ; 
Formed  by  thy  converse,  happily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe ; 
Correct  with  spirit,  eloquent  with  ease, 
Intent  to  reason,  or  polite  to  please. 
O!  while,  along  the  stream  of  time,  tliy  name 
Expanded  flies,  and  gathers  all  its  fame, 
Say,  shall  my  little  bark  attendant  sail, 
Pwnne  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale  t 
When  statesmen,  heroes,  kings,  in  dust  repQse, 
Whose  sons  shall  blush  their  Others  were  iky  foes, 
Shall  then  this  verse  to  future  age  pretend 
Thou  wen  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  frieadi 
That,  urged  by  thee,  I  mm*d  the  tuneful  art 
From  sounds  to  things,  from  ikncy  to  the  heart; 
For  wit^s  false  mirror  held  up  nature^s  light; 
Show'd  erring  pride,  whatever  is,  is  right  ? 
That  reason,  passion,  answer  one  great  aim; 
That  true  self-love  and  social  are  the  same ; 
That  YimTVB  only  makes  our  bliss  below ; 
And  all  our  knowledge  ia,  ovbssltss  to  mjkqw  t 

<  •»  Mm,  fr.  t/S. 


'  "la  rahU&c  tbit  anttaA  deurlpttoD  of  Um  amvipmamm  Pt  tfes  Dtttiv     *^  mfmiU 
<»1<»dtewti!metan  ■wirUoa  to  the  ftajteBteg  of  thto  wwit,  thit  thaw  to  aoCfclag  tninitanrtsatly 
•"UlaMiiiAype.   TlwMaaMlMmattlto«BariyaadhumQtty  ttai(t«tatoflf«atoitefaM*''--ir«» 

*  "b  tbto  ooMlBdixir  addrna  ofMr  totter  to  I«rf  BaHagtottUb  «ei  to  ^*  IMS 
■H  tht  wwtotH  or  Us  firtondiMpk  «r  Um  «F*rvth  «r  bto  •nlw.'*— ir« 
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But  it  is  in  the  «  Kape  of  the-  LodL"  >  that  Pope  principally  appears  as  a 
PoBT,  in  which  he  has  displayed  more  imagination  than  in  all  his  other 
works  taken  tpgether.  "Its  wit  and  humor,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  «  are  of  the 
most  delicate  and  highly  finished  kind ;  its  fictions  sportive  and  elegant,  and 
conceived  with  a  propHety  and  force  of  imagination  which  astonish  and  fts- 
cinate  eveiy  reader."  ' 

THE  TOILBT.' 

And  now,  unveil'd,  the  Toilet  stands  display'd. 
Each  silver  Vase  in  mystic  order  laid; 
First,  robed  in  white,  the  Nymph  intent  adores^ 
With  head  micover'd,  the  cosmetic  powers. 
A  heavenly  image  in  the  glass  appears, 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eye  she  rears ; 
Th'  inferior  Priestess,  at  her  altar's  side, 
Trembling  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  Pride. 
Unnumbered  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 
The  various  offeiings  of  the  world  appear; 
From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  curious  toil, 
And  decks  the  Goddess  with  the  glittering  spoiL 
This  casket  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks. 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box : 
The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite. 
Transformed  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the  white. 
Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 
Pufils,  Powders,  Patches,  Bibles,  Billet-doux. 
Now  awful  beauty  puts  on  all  its  arms ; 
The  fair  each  moment  rises  in  her  charms, 
Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  every  grace. 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  lace ; 
Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise, 
And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyes. 
The  busy  Sylphs  surround  their  darling  care, 
These  set  the  head,  and  those  divide  the  hair ; 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  whilst  others  plait  the  gown, 
And  Betty's  praised  lor  labors  not  her  own. 

PBSCRIFTION   OF   BELIKDA. 

Not  with  more  glories,  in  th'  ethereal  plain, 
The  sun  firBt  rises  o'er  the  purpled  main, 
Than  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 
Launch'd  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames. 


1  Tta  ral^efltor  thl*  poem  wn  a  qnurd,  oooMtoned  by  a  IltUe  pleoe  of  gBUuiCry  o(  Lord  Wn, 
whO|  In  a  partjr  of  plnavn^  fBimd  meuM  ts  e«t  off  a  ftvorfte  toek  of  Xn.  AnbcBa  BeniHM*a  Mr. 
•'On  ao  all^  a  tmndatlon  haatae  ndaed tUi beaatlftd  rapentnaetitre;  akeafldryyalaoelnade- 

a**Ibop«ttwfnBotbethoa^8naaggentedpan««yrtetOMiytkHltkaBapo  oTUm  Loeklitta 
mm  ainan  wrtant;  Chat  ttootalna  the  trwrt  aa*  ttrellMt  pIcCnw  of  moiiBrn  IMte;  aai  that  the  wfc- 
j«ot  la  of  a  more  elegaat  ■atoNk  as  wtil  at  more  artfolly  eoadneled,  than  that  of  any  other  h«o^ 
ctomic  poenU  IT  eoma  of  the  most  candM  aaoof  the  Fraida  cittlee  begta  to  aeknowMielMlttqr 
Ittre  predteM  aeChii«  tai  potat  of  SVBUUTV  and  KAjnan  otaal  to  Uia  raiaiUeo  Loa^  we  BHr*l*<> 
veatnre  to  aflraiw  that  tn  pelat  of  i>BUCAeT,  BXioa»cit  and  flno^onod  SAiiiUmT,  on  whicfe  ^f 
late  eo  nodi  vahnd  themeelvee,  they  ha^  prodnoed  nothlac  equal  tothe  Bape  of  the  Uek."' 


a  ^TtaadMOBlpttBa  of  (he  TMiet  Isiodldoaelygiven  iaevtb  mejnWrftnt  tiinie,aa  dlssUy  tht(*(* 
IBIL  Belinda  dwiiing  la  painted  ai  as  pompous  a  manner  as  AchiUee  anBing.'*-'y*** 
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Fair  Njmpbs  and  well-dreet  YoDtfas  anmnd  her  Aaoe^ 

But  every  eye  was  fix'd  on  her  alone. 

On  her  ^w^hite  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 

Which  Je-ws  might  kiss,  and  Infidels  adore. 

Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disolose, 

Quick  as  her  eyes,  uid  as  imflx'd  as  those. 

Favora  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends; 

Oft  she  rejects,  bat  never  once  offends. 

Brig^ht  as  the  son,  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike. 

And,  like  the  son,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 

Tet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  Toid  of  pride, 

Might  hide  her  faults,  if  Belles  had  faults  to  hide; 

If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fidl, 

Look  on  her  fiice,  and  youll  forget  them  alL 
This  Nymph,  to  the  destruction  of  mankind, 

Nourished  two  Locks,  which  graceful  hung  behmd 

In  equal  ourls,  and  well  conspired  to  deck. 

With  shining  ringlets,  the  smooth  ivory  neck. 

Love  in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains, 

And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chsinfl. 

With  hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betray ; 

Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  ilnny  prey; 

Fair  tresses  man^  imperial  race  ensnare, 

And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 

*vc<a«iMi^iLi. 

THB    BARON   OFFERS   8ACBIPICB   FOR   SUeOBSS. 

The  adventurous  Baron  the  bright  locks  admired; 
He  saw,  he  wished,  and  to  the  prize  aspired. 
Resolved  to  win,  he  meditates  the  way, 
By  force  to  ravish,  or  by  fraud  betray; 
For  when  success  a  lover's  toil  attends, 
Few  ask  if  fraud  or  force  attain  his  ends. 

For  this,  ere  Phoebus  rose,  he  had  implored 
Propitious  Heaven,  and  every  power  adored ; 
But  chiefly  Love-— to  Love  an  altar  built, 
Of  twelve  vast  French  Romances,  neatly  gilt 
There  lay  three  garters,  half  a  pair  of  gk>vea, 
And  all  the  trophies  of  his  former  loves; 
With  tender  billetpdoax  he  lights  the  pyre, 
And  breathes  three  amorous  sighs  to  nuse  the  Ate, 
Then  prostrate  fiJIs,  and  begs  with  ardent  eyes 
iSoon  to  obtain,  and  kmg  possess  the  prize; 
The  powers  gave  ear,  and  granted  half  his  prayer, 
The  rest  the  winds  dispersed  in  empty  air. 

f^fktJMI^ILtt. 


THB   8TLPH8— THEIR  FUNCTIONS   AND  EMPLOTMBNTfl. 

Some  to  the  sun  their  insect  wings  unfold, 
Wail  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in  clouds  of  gold ; 
Transparent  forms,  too  fine  for  mortal  sight. 
Their  fluid  bodies  half  dissolved  in  light, 
Loose  to  the  wind  their  airy  garments  flew, 
Thin  glittering  textures  of  the  fllmy  d«w. 


Dipped  in  tbe  rkslMSt  tineture  of  the  skiefli 
Where  light  disports  in  eyef<nungLiiig  dyes; 
While  eTeiy  beam  new  transient  colors  flings; 
Colors  that  change  whene'er  they  wave  their  wing» 
Amid  the  circle  on  the  gilded  mast, 
Superior  by  the  bead  was  Ariel  placed ; 
His  purple  pinions  opening  to  the  sun, 
He  raised  bis  azure  wand,  and  thus  begun  >— 

Ye  Sylphs  and  Sylphids,  to  your  chief  give  earl 
Fays,  Fairies,  Genii,  £lTes,  and  Demons,  hear ! 
Ye  know  the  spheres,  and  various  tasks  assigned 
By  laws  eternal  to  the  afirial  kind. 
Some  in  the  fields  of  purest  ether  play. 
And  bask  axkd  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  day ; 
Some  guide  the  ooaise  of  wandering  orbs  on  high. 
Or  roll  the  planets  throogh  the  boundless  sky : 
Some,  less  refined,  beneath  the  moon^s  pale  light 
Pursue  the  stars  that  shoot  athwart  the  night. 
Or  sock  the  mists  in  grosser  air  below, 
Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  bow, 
Or  brew  fierce  tempests  on  the  wintry  main, 
Or  o'er  the  glebe  distil  the  kindly  rain. 
Others  on  earth  o*er  human  race  preside, 
Watoh  all  their  ways,  and  all  their  actions  guide: 
Of  these  the  chief  the  care  of  nations  own, 
And  gnard  with  arms  divine  the  British  Throne. 

Out  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the  Fair, 
Not  a  less  pleasing,  though  less  glorious  care ; 
To  save  the  powder  fVom  too  nide  a  gale, 
Nor  let  th*  imprison'd  essences  exhale ; 
To  draw  firesh  colors  from  the  vernal  flowers ; 
To  steal  from  rainbows,  ere  they  drop  in  showery 
A  brighter  wash ;  to  curl  their  waving  hairs. 
Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their  airs ; 
Nay  oft,  in  dreams,  invention  we  bestow, 
To  change  a  Flounce,  or  add  a  Furbelow.* 

This  day,  black  omens  threat  the  brightest  Fair 
That  e'er  deserved  a  watchflil  spirit^  care ; 
Some  dire  disaster,  or  by  force  or  slight ; 
But  what,  or  where,  the  fetes  have  wrapp'd  in  night. 
Whether  the  Nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law. 
Or  some  firail  Chinarjar  receive  a  flaw, 
Or  stain  her  honor,  or  her  new  brocade. 
Forget  her  prejrers,  or  miss  a  masquerade; 
Or  lose  her  heart  or  necklace  at  a  ball ; 
Or  whether  Heaven  has  doom'd  that  ^ock'  mnst  fiiU. 
Haste,  then,  ye  spirits !  to  your  charge  repair : 
The  fluttering  fan  bo  Zephyretta's  care ; 
The  drops  to  theo,  Brillante,  we  consign ; 
And,  Momontilla,  let  tlie  watch  be  thine ; 

1  "The  teemlnff  ImiMntaDoe  given  to  evor/ part  of  female  dren,  eacb  of  which  to  oaBiDittfldb>tt* 
•tft  and  proCwtlon  of  a  dlflkrent  tytph,  with  aU  the  aotenuxlty  of  a  general  appotntliif  tke  «^<>"' 
poole  la  Ui  anB7«  renden  thto  whole  peMage  admlrahle,  on  aeoonnt  of  Its  pomemwb  P**!"*^' 
end  poatnr.**—  WtHm.  S  Her  Ia|»dof . 
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]>o  thoa,  Crispissa,  tend  her  ikYorite  Lock ; 
Ariel  himself  shall  be  ihe  guard  of  Shock. 
To  Bity  chosen  Sylphs,  of  special  note,  > 
We  trust  the  important  charge,  the  Petticoat: 
OA  have  ^we  known  that  sevenibld  fence  to  &il, 
Though  stiff  with  hoops,  and  arm'd  with  ribs  of  whale. 
Form  a  strong  line  about  the  silver  bound, 
And  guard  the  wide  circumference  around. 

WhateTer  spirit,  careless  of  his  charge, 
His  x>08t  neglects,  or  leaves  the  fiur  at  large, 
Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance  soon  overtake  his  sins. 
Be  stopp'd  in  vials,  or  transfixed  with  pins; 
Or  plunged  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  lie, 

Or  ^iredged,  whole  ages,  in  a  bodkin's  ejre: 

Gums  and  pomatums  shall  his  flight  restrain, 

While  clogg'd  he  beats  his  silken  wings  in  vain ; 

Or  alum  styptics  with  contracting  power 

Kirink  liis  thin  essence  like  a  riveird  flowei : 

Or,  as  Ixion  flx'd,  the  wretch  shall  feel 

The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill ; 

In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  shall  glow, 

And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  froths  below  l^ 
He  spoke {  the  spirits  from  the  sails  descend: 

Some,  orb  in  orb,  around  the  Nymph  extend ; 

Some  thrid  the  mazy  ringlets  of  her  hair. 

Some  hang  upon  the  pendants  of  her  ear: 

With  beating  hearts  the  dire  event  they  wait. 
Anxious,  and  trembling  for  the  birth  of  Fate. 

THX   DYING  OHRUTIAN   TO   BU  SOUL* 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame  I 
Quit,  oh  quit,  this  mortal  frame  I 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying— 
Oh  the  pain,  the  hUs^  of  dying  I 
Cease,  fond  Nature,  cease  thy  strife, 
An4  let  me  languish  into  life  1 

Hark!  they  whisper;  Angels  say, 
Sister  spirit,  come  away. 
What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite  ? 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight  f 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath  f 
Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be  deathi 

The  world  recedes;  it  disappears! 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes!  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring : 
Lend,  lend  your  wings  1  I  mount !  I  fly ! 
Oh  Gravel  where  is  thy  Victory? 

Oh  Deathi  where  is  thy  Stiiig? 


1  «0w  poet  iini  rlMS  ia  Uwd«lkMe7  or  bli  Mlln^  when  ht  CBploy^  wflOi  tto  QliMit  ji^^ 
•^  f hfincft,  «n  a»  topieaarou  M>d  ftawltqw  of  tho  toitet  —  liMtnieaH  of  poatobniit  to  tktm 
*mto  wlio  aaM  tia  tmrmstmrn  ttf  tyt'  ffcfiTi^— ftf  rnT»fT*«— ««^  «~*  «*  "TU**"  »>"—  *^*^  na4»nnJ>^ 
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It  it  10  be  resvetted  that  the  piote  worici  c£  Pope  aie  ao  i^w,  fiir  irbat  he 

liu  left  US  are  remarkable  ix  great  purity  and  correctness  of  style,  cleaxnese 
of  coDoeption,  and  aoundneaa  of  judgment  The  chief  of  them  are  his  Xetr 
ters,  which  are  among  the  best  specimens  of  epistolaiy  writing;  a  Preface 
to  the  Iliad;  a  Postscript  to  the  Odyssey;  a  PrefiMse  to  Shakspeaze;  and  Pre- 
iaoes  to  his  Pastorals  and  ooUected  works. 


LBTTER  TO  8TXELB,  UPON  SARLY  DEATH. 

You  formerly  observed  to  me,  that  Dothing  made  a  more  ridi- 
culous figure  in  a  man's  life  than  the  disparity  we  oflea  find  in 
him,  sick  and  well.  Thus,  one  of  an  unfortunate  constitution  is 
perpetually  exhibiting  a  miserable  example  of  the  weakness  of  liis 
mind  and  of  his  body,  in  their  turns.  I  have  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  late  to  consider  myself  in  these  difierent  views,  and,  I 
hope,  have  received  some  advantage  by  it,  if  what  Waller  says  be 
true,  that 

The  soul's  dark  cottage,  hatter'd  and  decayed, 

I<ets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  has  made. 

Then  surely  sickness,  contributing,  no  less  than  old  age,  to  the 
shaking  down  this  scafiblding  of  Uie  body,  may  discover  the  in- 
ward structure  more  plainly.  Sickness  is  a  sort  of  early  old  age ; 
it  teaches  us  a  diffidence  in  our  earthly  state,  and  inspires  us  with 
thoughts  of  a  future,  better  than  a  thousand  volumes  of  philoso- 
phers and  divines.  It  gives  so  warning  a  concussion  to  those 
props  of  our  vanity,  our  strength  and  youth,  that  we  think  of  foi^ 
tifyin^  yurselves  within,  when  there  is  so  little  dependence  upon 
-oacumtWorks.  Youth,  at  the  very  best,  is  but  a  betrayer  of  human 
life  in  a  gentler  and  smoother  manner  than  age :  'tis  like  a  stream 
that  nourishes  a  plant  upon  a  bank,  and  causes  it  to  flourish  and 
blossom  to  the  sight,  but  at  the  same  time  is  undermining  it  at  the 
root  in  secret.  My  youth  has  dealt  more  fairly  and  op«nly  with 
me ;  it  has  afforded  several  prospects  of  my  dans^er,  and  given  me 
an  advantage,  not  very  common  to  young  men,  toat  the  attractions 
of  the  world  have  not  dazzled  me  very  much;  and  I  begin,  where 
most  people  end,  with  a  full  conviction  of  the  emptiness  of  all  sorts 
of  ambition,  and  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  all  human  pleasures, 
when  a  smart  fit  of  sickness  tells  me  this  scurvy  tenement  of  my 
body  will  fall  in  a  little  time ;  I  am  even  as  unconcerned  as  was 
that  honest  Hibernian,  who,  being  in  bed  in  the  great  storm  some 
years  ago,  and  told  the  house  would  tumble  over  his  head,  made 
answer,  "What  care  1  for  the  house  ?  I  am  only  a  lodger."  When 
I  reflect  what  an  inconsiderable  little  atom  every  single  man  is, 
with  respect  to  the  whole  creation,  methinks  'tis  a  shame  to  be 
concerned  at  the  removal  of  such  a  trivial  animal  as  I  am.  The 
inommg  after  my  exit,  the  sun  will  rise  as  bright  as  ever,  the 


fioweis  amell  as  sweet,  the  plants  spring  es  green,  the  world  will 
proceed  in  its  old  course,  people  will  laugh  as  heartily  and  marry 
as  fast  aa  they  were  used  to  do.  The  memory  of  man  (as  it  is 
elegantly  expressed  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom)  passeth  away  as  the 
remembrance  of  a  ffuest  that  tarrieth  but  one  day.  There  are 
reasons  enough,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  same  book,  to  make 
any  young  man  contented  with  the  prospect  of  death.  *'  For  ho- 
norable age  is  not  that  which  standeth  in  length  of  time,  or  is 
measured  by  number  of  years.  But  wisdom  is  gray  hair  to  men, 
and  an  unspotted  life  is  old  a^.  He  was  taken  away  speedily, 
lest  wickedness  should  alter  his  understanding,  ox  deceit  beguile 
kis  souL" 

Joly  lit  171X, 

SHAKSPEARE. 

If  eyer  any  author  deserved  the  name  of  an  original,  it  was 
Shakspeare.  Homer  himself  drew  not  his  art  so  immediately 
from  the  fountains  of  Nature;  it  proceeded  through  Egyptian 
sUainers  and  channels,  and  came  to  him  not  without  some  tinc^ 
tare  of  the  learning,  or  some  cast  of  the  models,  of  those  before 
him.  The  poetry  of  Shakspeare  was  inspiration  indeed :  he  is 
not  so  much  an  imitator,  as  an  instrument,  of  Nature ;  and  it  is 
not  so  just  to  say  that  he  speaks  from  her,  as  that  she  speaks 
through  him. 

His  characters  are  so  much  Nature^  herself,  that  it  is  a  sort  of 
injury  to  call  them  by  so  distant  a  name  as  copies  of  her.  Those 
of  other  poets  have  a  constant  resemblance,  which  shows  that  they 
received  them  from  one  another,  and  were  but  muhipliers  of  the 
same  image ;  each  picture,  like  a  mock-rainbow,  is  but  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  reflection.  But  every  single  character  in  Shakspeare  is 
as  much  an  individual  as  those  in  life  itself:  it  is  as  impossible  to 
find  any  two  alike ;  and  such  as  from  their  relation  or  affinity  in 
any  respect  appear  most  to  be  twins,  will,  upon  comparison,  be 
found  remarkably  distinct.  To  this  life  and  variety  of  character 
we  most  add  the  wonderful  preservation  of  it;  which  is  such 
thiDQghoat  his  plays,  that  had  all  the  speeches  been  printed  with- 
out the  very  names  of  the  persons,  I  believe  one  might  have 
applied  them  with  certainty  to  every  speaker. 

The  power  over  our  paasiona  was  never  possessed  in  a  more 
eminent  degree,  or  displayed  in  so  different  instances.  Yet  all 
along  there  is  seen  no  labor,  no  pains  to  raise  them ;  no  prepara- 
tion to  guide  or  guess  to  the  effect,  or  be  perceived  to  lead  toward 
it:  but  the  heart  swells,  and  the  tears  burst  out,  just  at  the  proper 
places :  we  are  surprised  at  the  moment  we  weep ;  and  yet,  upon 
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reflection,  find  the  passion  so  just,  that  we  should  be  surprised  if 
we  had  not  wept,  and  wept  at  that  very  moment. 

How  astonishing  is  it,  again,  that  the  passions  directly  opposite 
to  these,  laughter  and  spleen,  are  no  less  at  his  command  !  that 
he  is  not  more  a  master  of  the  great  than  the  ridiculous  in  human 
nature ;  of  our  noblest  tendernesses,  than  of  our  vainest  foibles  ;  of 
our  strongest  emotions,  than  of  our  idlest  sensations ! 

Nor  does  he  only  excel  in  the  passions :  in  the  coolness  of  re- 
flection and  reasoning,  he  is  full  as  admirable.     His  sentiments 
are  not  only  in  general  the  most  pertinent  and  judicious  upon 
every  subject ;  but  by  a  talent  very  pecuhar,  something  bet\w*een 
penetration  and  feUcity,  he  hits  upon  that  particular  point  on 
which  the  bent  of  each  argument  turns,  or  the  force  of  each  motive 
depends.     This  is  perfectly  amazing,  from  a  man  of  no  educatioo 
or  experience  in  those  great  and  public  scenes  of  life  which  are 
usttally  the  subject  of  his  thoughts :  so  that  he  seems  to  have 
known  the  world  by  intuition,  to  have  looked  through  human 
nature  at  one  glance,  and  to  be  the  only  author  that  gives  ground 
for  a  very  new  opinion,  that  the  philosopher,  and  even  the  man 
of  the  world,  may  be  6om,  as  well  as  the  poet. 


UOMXR  AND  VIROn.  COMPARED. 

On  whatever  side  we  contemplate  Homer,  what  principally 
strikes  us  is  his  invention.  It  is  that  which  forms  the  character 
of  each  part  of  his  work ;  and  accordingly  we  find  it  to  have  made 
his  fable  more  extensive  and  copious  than  any  other,  his  manners 
more  lively  and  strongly  marked^  his  speeches  more  qffeding  and 
transporting^  his  sentiments  more  warm  and  sMime^  his  images 
and  aescriptions  more  full  and  animated^  his  expression  more 
raised  and  darings  and  nis  numbers  more  rapid  and  varums*  I 
hope,  in  what  has  been  said  of  Virgil,  with  regard  to  any  of  these 
heads,  I  have  no  way  derogated  from  his  character.  Nothing^  is 
more  absurd  or  endless,  than  the  common  method  of  comparing 
eminent  writers  by  an  opposition  of  particular  passafi^es  in  them, 
and  forming  a  judgment  from  thence  of  their  merit  upon  the 
whole.  We  ought  to  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  principal 
character  and  distinguished  excellence  of  each:  it  is  in  thatyre 
are  to  consider  him,  and  in  proportion  to  his  degree  in  that  we 
are  to  admire  him.  No  author  or  man  ever  excelled  all  the^ 
world  in  more  than  one  faculty :  and  as  Homer  has  done  this  in 
invention^  Virgil  has  in  judgment.  Not  that  we  are  to  think 
Homer  wanted  judgment,  because  Virgil  had  it  in  a  more  eminent 
degree ;  or  that  Virgil  wanted  invention,  because  Homer  possessed 
fl  larger  sharti  of  it :  each  of  these  great  authors  had  more  of  both 
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than  perhaps  any  man  besides,  and  are  only  said  to  have  less  in 
compansoQ  with  one  another.     Homer  was  the  greater  genius ; 
Virgil,  the  hetter  artist.     In  one  we  most  admire  the  man ;  in  the 
other,  the  work.     Homer  hurries  and  transports  us  with  a  com- 
manding impetuosity ;  Virgil  leads  us  with  an  attractive  majesty : 
Homer  scatters  with  a  generous  profusion  ;  Virgil  bestows  with  a 
careful  magnificence :  Homer,  like  the  Nile,  pours  out  his  riches 
with  a  boundless  overflow;  Virgil,  like  a  river  in  its  banks,  with 
a  gentle  and  constant  stream.     When  we  behold  their  battles,  me- 
thinks  the  two  poets  resemble  the  heroes  they  celebrate :  Homer, 
boundless  and  irresistible  as  Achilles,  bears  all  before  him,  and 
shines  more  and  more  as  the  tumult  increases;  Virgil,  calmly 
daring  hke   ^neas,  appears  undisturbed  in  the  midst  of  the 
action;  disposes  all  about  him,  and  conquers  with  tranquiUity. 
And  when  we  look  upon  their  machines.  Homer  seems  like  his 
own  Jupiter  in  his  terrors,  shaking  Olympus,  scattering  the  light- 
nings, and  firing  the  heavens ;  Virgil,  like  the  same  power  in  his 
benevolence,  counsellinfir  with  the  gods,  laying  plans  for  empires, 
and  regularly  ordering  his  whole  creation. 


ROBERT  BLAIR,     1699—1746. 

RoBXBT  Blais,  the  author  of  <*The  Grave,"  was  bom  in  1699.  Bat  few 
paiticiilais  are  known  respecting  his  life.  After  receiving  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, he  tm veiled  on  the  continent  for  further  improvement,  and  in  1731  waa 
ordained  as  a  minister  of  the  parish  of  Athelstaneford,  in  East  Lothian,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  wlilch  was  terminated  by  a  fever,  in  1746, 
io  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

^The  eighteenth  century  has  produced  few  specimens  of  blank  verse  of  so 
powerful  and  simple  a  character  as  that  of  the  *  Grave.'  It  is  a  popular  poem, 
not  merely  because  it  is  religious,  but  because  its  language  and  imagery  are 
free,  natoial,  and  picturesque.  In  the  eye  of  ikstidious  criticism,  fiiair  may  be 
a  homely  and  even  a  gloomy  poet;  but  there  is  a  masculine  and  pronounced 
character  even  in  his  gloom  and  homeliness,  that  keeps  it  most  distinctly  apart 
from  either  dryness  or  vulgarity.  His  style  pleases  us  like  the  powerful  ex- 
pression 0/  a  countenance  without  regular  beaut)'."  • 

THE    GRAVE. 

Whilst  some  affect  the  sun,  and  some  the  sliade, 
Some  flee  the  city,  some  the  hermitage ; 
Tlieir  aims  as  various  as  the  roads  they  take 
In  journeying  through  life ;— the  task  be  mine 
To  paint  the  gloomy  horrors  of  the  tomb ; 
Th'  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  where  all 
These  travellers  meet — ^Thy  succors  I  implore, 

1  QuBn/btSBf  SpeetaMM,  vol  ▼.  p  m4. 
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Eternal  King !  whose  potent  ann  sustains 

The  keys  of  hell  and  death. — ^The  Grave-^dread  thing! 

Men  shiyer  when  thou'it  named.    Nature,  appaird. 

Shakes  off  her  wonted  firnmessw — ^Ah!  how  dark 

Thy  long-extended  realms,  and  rueful  wastes! 

Where  naught  but  silence  reigns,  and  night,  dark  night, 

Dark  as  was  chaos,  ere  the  infant  sun 

Was  loll'd  together,  or  had  tried  his  beams 

Athwart  the  gloom  profound. 

DEATH-DIVIDED   FRIENDSHIPS. 

Invidious  Grave  1  how  dost  thou  rend  in  sunder 
Whom  love  has  knit,  and  sympathy  made  one ! 
A  tie  more  stubborn  far  than  nature's  band. 
Friendship !  mysterious  cement  of  the  soul  i 
Sweetener  of  life  1  and  solder  of  society  1 
I  owe  thee  much.    Thou  hast  deserved  ftom  me 
Far,  far  beyond  what  I  can  ever  pay. 
Oft  have  I  proved  the  labors  of  thy  love, 
And  the  warm  efibrts  of  thy  gentle  heart, 
Anxious  to  please.    Oh !  when  my  friend  and  I 
In  some  thick  wood  have  wandered  heedless  on 
Hid  from  the  vulgar  eye,  and  sat  us  down 
Upon  the  sloping  cowslip-cover'd  bank. 
Where  the  pure  limpid  stream  has  slid  along 
In  grateful  errors  through  the  underwood. 
Sweet  murmuring,  methought  the  shrill-tongued  thrush 
Mended  his  song  of  love;  the  sooty  blackbird 
Mellow'd  his  pipe,  and  soften'd  every  note; 
The  eglantine  smeU'd  sweeter,  and  the  rose 
Assumed  a  dye  more  deep ;  whilst  every  flower 
Vied  with  its  fcllow-plant  in  luxury 
Of  dress !    Oh  I  then  the  longest  summer's  day 
Seem'd  too,  too  much  in  haste :  still,  the  full  heart 
Had  not  imparted  half:  'twas  happiness 
Too  exquisite  to  last    Of  joys  departed 
Not  to  return,  how  painful  the  remembrance  i 

DEATH,  THE  GOOD  MAN's  PATH  TO  ETERNAL  JOT. 

Thrice  welcome  ]>eath  I 
That,  after  many  a  painful  bleeding  step, 
Conducts  us  to  our  home,  and  lands  us  safe 
On  the  long-wish'd-for  shore.    Prodigious  change! 
Our  bane  turned  to  a  blessing!    Beath,  disarm'di 
Loses  his  fellness  quite ;  all  thanks  to  Him 
Who  scourged  the  venom  out     Sure  the  last  end 
Of  the  good  man  is  peace!     How  calm  his  exit! 
Night-dews  fall  not  more  gently  to  the  ground, 
Nor  weary  worn-out  winds  expire  so  soft 
Behold  him  1  in  the  evening  tide  of  life, 
A  life  well  spent,  whose  early  care  it  was 
His  riper  years  should  not  upbraid  his  green : 
By  unperceived  degrees  he  wears  away ; 
Yet,  like  the  sun,  seems  larger  at  his  setting! 
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Hi^  in  his  lluth  and  hopes,  look  how  he  reaches 

After  the  prize  in  view  1  and,  like  a  bird 

That's  hamper'd,  struggles  hard  to  get  away  I 

Whilst  the  glad  gates  of  sight  are  wide  expanded 

To  let  new  glories  in,  the  first  fair  fruits 

Of  the  fastrcoming  harvest    Then,  oh,  then, 

Cach  earth-bom  joy  grows  vile,  or  disappears, 

Shrank  to  a  thing  of  naught !    Oh,  how  he  longs 

To  have  his  passport  signed,  and  be  dismissed  I 

rris  done— and  now  he's  happy  1    The  glad  soul 

Has  not  a  wish  uncrowned.    E'en  the  lag  flesh 

Rests,  toO)  in  hope  of  meeting  once  again 

Its  better  hal^  never  to  sunder  more. 

Nor  shall  it  hope  in  vain :  the  time  draws  on 

When  not  a  single  spot  of  burial  earth. 

Whether  on  land,  or  in  the  spacious  sea. 

Bat  must  give  back  its  long-«ommitted  dust 

Inviolate;  and  faithfully  shall  these 

Make  np  the  fiiU  account ;  not  the  least  atom 

Embezzled  or  mislaid  of  ihe  whole  tale. 

Each  soul  shall  have  a  body  ready  fumish'd ; 

And  each  shall  have  his  own.    Hence,  ye  profiuie 

Ask  not  how  diis  can  be  ?    Sure  the  same  Power 

That  rear'd  the  piece  at  first,  and  took  it  down, 

Can  reassemble  the  loose  scatter'd  parts. 

And  put  them  as  they  were.    Almighty  God 

Hath  done  much  more :  nor  is  his  arm  impair 'd 

Through  length  of  days ;  and  what  he  can,  he  will ; 

His  faithfulness  stands  bound  to  see  it  done. 

When  the  dread  trumpet  sounds,  the  slumbering  dust, 

Not  nnattentive  to  the  call,  shall  wake ; 

And  every  joint  possess  its  proper  place. 

With  a  new  elegance  of  form  unknown 

To  its  first  state.    Nor  shall  the  conscious  soul 

Mistake  Its  partner,  but  amidst  the  crowd, 

Singling  its  other  half)  into  its  arms 

Shall  rush,  with  all  th'  impatience  of  a  man  . 

That's  new  come  home,  and,  having  long  been  absent 

With  haste  runs  over  every  difierent  room, 

In  pain  to  see  the  whole.    Thrice-happy  meeting  1 

Nor  time,  nor  death,  shall  ever  part  them  more. 

Tis  bat  a  night,  a  long  and  moonless  night; 
We  make  the  grave  our  bed,  and  then  are  gonel 

Thus,  at  the  shut  of  even,  the  weaiy  bird 
Leaves  the  wide  air,  and  in  some  lonely  brake 
Cowers  down,  and  dozes  till  the  dawn  of  day. 
Then  claps  his  well-fledged  wings,  and  bears  away 
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JAMES  THOMSON.     1700—1748. 
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Jaxxs  Thomsoit,  the  author  of  *<  The  Seasons,"  was  the  son  of  a   Scotch 
clergyman,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1700.     After  cc»npleting  his  acBdeziKe 
education  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he  entered  upon  the  study  o£  diri 
nity ;  but  a  paraphrase  of  one  of  the  Psalms  having  been  given,  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  divinity,  to  the  class,  Thomson^s  exercise  was  in  so  poeticail  and 
figurative  a  style  as  to  astonish  all  who  heard  it    This  incident  made  him 
resolve  to  quit  divinity  for  poetry,  and,  after  some  time,  he  went  to  London, 
poor  and  friendless,  to  try  his  fortune,  with  the  manuscript  of  ^  Winter"  in 
his  pocket    It  was  with  difficulty  he  found  a  purchaser  for  it,  and  the  price 
given  was  trifling.     It  was  publkhed  in  1726,  and  after  a  period  of  nes^ect,' 
was  admired  and  applauded,  and  a  number  of  editions  ^eedily  Iblkiwed. 
His  «  Summer"  appeared  iivl727,  »  Spring"  in  1728,  and  « Autimm"  in  1130, 

After  the  publication  of  the  Seasons,  he  travelled  on  the  oootiaent  with  the 
son  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot,  and  on  his  return  employed  himself  in  the 
composition  of  his  various  tragedies,  and  his  poem  on  *<  Liberty."  These  are 
by  no  means  equal  to  his  other  performances,  and  are  now  but  little  read.  In 
May,  1748,  he  finished  his  «  Castle  of  Indolence,"  upon  which  he  had  been 
laboring  for  years.  This  is  the  noblest  eflfort  of  bis  genius.  « To  it,"  sayi 
Campbell,  "  he  brought  not  only  the  full  nature,  but  the  perfect  ait  of  a  poet 
The  materials  of  that  exquisite  poem  are  derived  originally  fbom  Taaeo ;  but 
he  was  more  immediately  indebted  for  them  to  the  Faerie  Qneene.^  In- 
deed, of  all  the  imitations  of  Spenser,  it  is  the  most  spirited  and  beautifiil,  bodi 
for  its  moral,  poetical,  and  descriptive  power.  He  did  not  long  survive  its 
pubUcation.  A  violent  cold,  through  inattention,  terminated  in  a  fever,  and 
carried  him  off  on  the  27th  of  August,  1748. 

In  nature  and  originality,  Thomson  is  superior  to  all  the  descriptive  poea 
except  Cowper,  and  few  poems  in  the  English  language  have  been  more 
popular  than  the  **  Seasons."  **  It  is  almost  stale  to  remark,"  observes  Camp- 
bell, (*  the  beauties  of  a  poem  so  universally  felt;  the  truth  and  genial  interest 
with  which  he  carries  us  through  the  life  of  the  year;  the  haimony  of  succes- 
sion whioh  he  gives  Jto  the  casual  phenomena  of  nature ;  his  pleasing  transi- 
tion f^om  native  to  foreign  scenery;  and  the  soul  of  exalted  and  unfeigned 
benevolence  which  accompanies  his  prospects  of  the  creation,  it  is  but  equal 
justice  to  say  that,  amidst  the  feeling  and  ftmcy  of-  the  '  Seasons,'  we  meet . 
with  interruptions  of  declamation,  heavy  narrative,  and  unhappy  digression."'' 

But  though  Thomson's  merits  as  a  descriptive  iN>et  are  of  Uie  first  cxrder; 
though  « he  looks  with  the  eye  which  nature  bestows  only  on  a  poet  and 
with  a  mind  that  at  once  comprehends  die  vast,  and  attends  to  the  minute," 
yet  his  greatest  charm,  and  that  which  makes  him  so  popular  with  all  classes, 
is,  that  he  looks  also  with  a  heart  that  feels  for  all  mankind.  As  has  been 
well  said,  **  his  sympathies  are  universal."     His  touching  allusions  to  the  oon- 


1  •*  When  ThoDMon  pnblUhed  his  **  Winter,"  It  lay  a  Ions  time  mvleeted,  tffl  Mr.  \ 
sonble  mention  of  It  in  his  **  Odyney,**  which,  heoomlng  a  fopolar  book,  made  the  poem  wiUperMllr 
known.**—  Wwrttm. 

%  •'Thomeon  was  blened  wlUi  a  etrons  and  oopiooa  Ikney:  he  hath  enriohed  poetry  wKh  a  variety 
of  new  and  original  fanagea,  which  he  painted  fh»m  nature  ltael(  and  tnm  hla  own  actsal  olMaia 
ttone:  hla  deeerlpOons  have  therefore  a  dlsUnctaees  and  truth  which  are  irtterly  waatlac  t»  thsM 
of  poefei  who  haTt  only  eopled  fimn  aa6h  other,  and  have  never  looked  abroad  on  Cha  tkfj/tdbt 
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ditioiis  of  the  poor  and  sdfifering;  to  fhe  hapless  state  of  bird  and  beast  in 
-viriDler  ;  &e  description  of  the  peasant  perishing  in  the  snow ;  the  Siberian 
exile,  or  the  Arab  pilgrims,  all  are  marked  with  that  humanity  and  trae  feel- 
ing mrhich  show  that  the  poet's  virtues  **  formed  the  magic  of  his  song." 
The  genuine  impulses  under  which  he  wrote,  he  has  expressed  in  one  noble 
in  the  '^  Castle  of  Indolence :"—       «^ 

I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  700  me  deny ; 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace, 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky, 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening  ftoe ; 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream,  at  eve : 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace. 
And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave ; 
Of  fiucy,  reason,  virtue,  naught  can  rae  bereave. 

THE    LOVES   OF   THE   BIRDS. 

"When  first  ihe  soul  jof  love  is  sen^  abroad, 
Warm  through  the  vital  air,  and  on  the  heart 
Harmonious  seizes,  the  gay  troops  begin 
In  gallant  thought  to  plume  the  painted  wing, 
And  try  again  the  long-forgotten  strain, 
At  first  faint- warbled.     But  no  sooner  grows 
The  soft  infusion  prevalent  and  wide. 
Than,  all  alive,  at  once  their  joy  o'er  flows 
In  music  unc<vifiued.     Up<springs  the  lark, 
Shrill-vpiced  and  loud,  the  messenger  of  morn  j 
Ere  yet  the  shadows  fly,  he  mounted  sings 
Amid  the  dawning  clouds,  and  from  their  haunts 
Calls  up  the  tuneful  nations*    Every  copse 
Beep-tai^led,  tree  irregular,  and  bush 
Bending  with  dewy  moisture,  o'er  the  heads 
Of  the  coy  quiristers  that  lodge  within. 
Are  prodigal  of  harmony.    The  thrush  ^ 

And  wood-lark,  o'er  the  kind-contending  throng 
Superior  heard,  run  through  the  sweetest  length 
Of  notes ;  when  listening  Philomela  deigns 
To  let  them  joy,  and  purposes,  in  thought 
Elate,  to  make  her  night  excel  their  day. 
The  black-bird  whistles  from  the  thorny  brake ; 
The  mellow  bullfinch  answers  from  the  grove : 
Nor  are  the  linnets,  o'er  the  flowering  furze 
Pour'd  out  profusely,  silent    Join'd  to  these 
Innumerous  songsters,  in  the  freshening  shade 
Of  new-sprung  leaves,  their  modulations  mix 
Mellifluous.    The  jay,  the  rook,  the  daw. 
And  each  harsh  pipe,  discordant  heard  alone, 
Aid  the  full  concert:  while  the  stock-dove  bre?k?he8 
A  melcmcholy  murmur  through  the  whole. 

'TIS  love  creates  their  melody,  and  all 
This  waste  of  music  is  the  voice  of  love ; 
That  e'en  to  birds,  and  beasts,  the  tender  arts 
Of  pleasing  teaches.    Henoe  the  glossy  kind 

40 
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Try  every  winning  way  inTeniiTe  love 

Can  dicmie,  and  in  courtship  to  their  mates 

Pour  forth  Uieir  little  souls. 

t^r^g,  in. 

A   SUMMER   SCENE. 

Around  th^  adjoining  brook,  that  purls  along 
The  vocal  grove,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock. 
Now  scarcely  moving  through  a  reedy  pool, 
Now  starting  to  a  sudden  stream,  and  now 
Grently  difiiised  into  a  limpid  plain ; 
A  various  group  the  herds  and  flocks  compose ; 
Rural  confusion  I  on  the  grassy  bonk 
Some  ruminating  lie ;  while  others  stand 
Half  in  the  flood,  and,  often  bending,  sip 
The  circling  surface.    In  the  middle  droops 
Tlie  strong  laborious  ox,  of  honest  front. 
Which  incomposed  he  shakes ;  and  from  his  sides 
Tlie  troublous  insects  lashes  with  his  tail. 
Returning  stilL     Amid  his  subjects  safe, 
Slumbers  the  monarch-swain ;  his  careless  arm 
Thrown  roimd  his  head,  on  downy  moss  sustained ; 
Here  laid  his  scrip,  with  wholesome  viands  fiU'd ; 
There,  listening  every  noise,  his  watchful  dog. 


A   THUNDER-SHOWER. 

» 

Tis  listening  fearrand  dumb  amazement  all ;  <^ 
When  to  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance  « 
Appears  fer  south,  eruptive  tlirough  the  cloud ;  — 
And  following  slower,  in  explosion  vast,  • 
The  Thunder  raises  his  tremendous  voice.  ~ 
At  first,  heard  solemn  o'er  the  verge  of  heaven,  t 
The  tempest  growls:  but  as  it  nearer  oomes,  • 
And  rolli  its  awful  burden  on  the  wind,* 
The  lightnings  flash  a  larger  curve,  and  more  - 
The  noise  astoun4s:  till  over  head  a  sheet  • 
Of  livid  flame  discloses  wide ;  then  shuts,  - 
And  opens  wider ;  shuts  and  opens  still  t 
Expansive,  wrapping  aether  in  a  blaze. 
Follows  the  loosen'd  aggravated  roar, » 
Enlarging,  deepening,  mingling ;  peal  on  peal  * 
Crushed  horrible,  convulsing  heaven  and  earth,  f 


lllB. 


SUMMER   EVENING. 

Confessed  from  yonder  slow-extinguish'd  clouds, 
All  ether  softening,  sober  evening  takes 
Her  wonted  station  in  the  middle  air; 
A  thousand  shadows  at  her  beck.    First  this 
She  sends  on  earth ;  then  that  of  deeper  dya 
Steals  sofl  behind ;  and  then  a  deeper  still. 
In  circle  following  circle,  gathers  round. 
To  dose  the  face  of  things.    A  fresher  gale 
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Begins  to  wave  the  wood,  and  stir  the  stream, 
Sweeping  with  shadowy  gust  the  fields  of  com; 
Wliile  the  quail  clamors  ibr  his  running  mate. 
Wide  o'er  the  thistly  lawn,  as  swells  the  breeze, 
A  whitening  shower  of  vegetable  down 
Amusiye  floats.     The  kind  impartial  care 
Of  nature  naught  disdains:  thoughtful  to  feed 
Her  lowest  sons,  and  clothe  the  coming  year, 
From  field  to  field  the  feather'd  seeds  she  wings. 

His  folded  fiock  secure,  the  shepherd  home 
Hies  merry-hearted ;  and  by  turns  relieves 
The  ruddy  milkmaid  of  her  brimming  pail ; 
The  beauty  whom  perhaps  his  witless  heart— 
Unknowing  what  the  joy-mix'd  anguish  means- 
Si  nccrely  loves,  by  that  best  language  shown 
Of  cordial  glances,  and  obliging  deeds. 
Onward  they  pass  o'er  many  a  panting  height, 
And  valley  sunk  and  imfrequented ;  where 
At  &11  of  eve  the  fairy  people  throng, 
In  various  game  and  revelry,  to  pass 
The  summer-night,  as  village  stories  tell. 
But  far  about  they  wander  from  the  grave 
Of  him  whom  his  ungentle  fortune  urged 
Against  his  own  sad  breast  to  liA  the  hand 
Of  impious  violence.     The  lonely  tower 
Is  also  shunn'd ;  whose  mournful  chambers  hold*^ 
So  night-struck  Fancy  dreams-7-the  yelling  ghost 

THE   SPRINGS   OF   RIVERS. 

Say  tl\en,  where  lurk  the  vast  eternal  springs, 
That,  like  creating  Nature,  lie  conceal'd 
From  mortal  eye,  yet  witli  their  lavish  stores 
Refresh  the  globe,  and  all  its  joyous  tribes? 
O,  thou  pervading  Genius,  given  to  man. 
To  trace  the  secrets  of  the  dark  abyss, 
O,  lay  the  mountains  bare !  and  wide  display 
Their  hidden  structures  to  th*  astonished  view ! 
Strip  from  tfie  branching  Alps  their  piny  load ; 
The  huge  encumbrance  of  horrific  woods 
From  Asian  Taurus,  from  Imaus  stretched 
Athwart  the  roving  Tartar's  sullen  bounds  I 
Give  opening  Hsemus  to  my  searching  eye. 
And  high  Oljrmpus  pouring  many  a  stream ! 
O,  from  the  sounding  summits  of  the  north, 
The  Dofrine  Hills,  through  Sccmdinavia  rolPd, 
The  &rthest  Lapland  and  the  frozen  main; 
From  lofiy  Caucasus,  far-seen  by  those 
Who  in  the  Caspian  and  black  Euxine  toil ; 
From  cold  Riphaoan  Rocks,  which  the  wila  Russ 
Believes  the  stony  girdle  of  the  world ; 
And  all  the  dreadful  mountains,  wrapt  Jn  stonn, 
Whence  wide  Siberia  draws  her  lonely  floods ; 
O,  sweep  th*  eternal  snows !    Hung  o'er  the  deep, 
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That  ever  works  beneath  his  sounding  base. 
Bid  Atlas,  propping  heaven,  as  poets  feign. 
His  subterranean  wonders  spread !  unveil 
The  miny  caverns,  blazing  on  the  day, 
Of  Abyssinia's  cloud-oompelling  cliffs, 
And  of  tlie  bending  Mountains  of  the  Moon  I 
O'ertopping  all  these  giant  sons  of  earth. 
Let  the  dire  Andes,  from  the  radiant  line 
Stretch'd  to  the  stormy  seas  that  thunder  round 
The  southern  pole,  their  hideous  deeps  unfold ! 
Amazing  scene !     Behold  1  the  glooms  disclose : 
I  see  the  rivers  in  their  infant  beds  I 
Deep,  deep  I  hear  them,  laboring  to  get  free  I 


▲   MAN   PERISHING   IN   THE   SNOWS  OF   WINTER. 

As  thus  the  snows  arise,  and  foul  and  fierce 
All  Winter  drives  along  the  darkened  air ; 
In  his  own  loose-revolving  fields,  the  swain 
Disaster 'd  stands ;  sees  other  hills  ascend. 
Of  unknown  joyless  brow ;  and  other  scenes, 
Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain; 
Nor  finds  the  river,  nor  the  forest,  hid 
Beneath  the  formless  wild ;  but  wanders  on 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray; 
Impatient  flouncing  through  the  drifted  heaps, 
Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home;  the  thoughts  of  home 
Rush  on  his  nerves,  and  call  their  vigor  forth 
In  many  a  vain  attempt     How  sinks  his  soul  1 
What  black  despair,  what  horror  fills  his  heart! 
When  for  the  dusky  spot,  which  fancy  feign'd 
His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow, 
He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle  waste, 
Far  from  the  track,  and  blest  abode  of  man : 
While  round  him  night  resistless  closes  fast. 
And  every  tempest,  howling  o'er  his  head, 
Renders  die  savage  wilderness  more  wild. 
Then  throng  tlie  busy  shapes  into  his  mind, 
Of  covered  pits,  unfaUiomably  deep, 
A  dire  descent !  beyond  the  power  of  frost ; 
Of  faithless  bogs ;  of  precipices  huge, 
Smoothed  up  with  snow ;  and,  what  is  land  unknown, 
What  water  of  the  still  unfrozen  spring, 
In  the  loose  marsh  or  solitary  lake. 
Where  the  fresh  fountain  from  the  bottom  boi)s. 
These  check  his  fearful  steps ;  and  down  he  sinks 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drift, 
Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitterness  of  death, 
Mix^d  with  the  tender  anguish  nature  shoots 
Tlirough  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  man — 
His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends  unseen. 
In  vain  for  him  th'  ofHcious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  £ur-blazing,  and  the  vestment  warm; 
In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 
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Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their  sire, 
With  tears  of  artless  innocence.     Alas ! 
Nor  wife,  nor  children,  more  shall  be  behold, 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.    On  every  nerve 
The  deadly  Winter  seizes ;  shuts  up  sense ; 
And,  o^er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold, 
LAys  him  along  the  snow,  a  sti^en'd  corse-* 
Stretched  out,  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blast. 

WbUer,tTt. 

THE  VARIOUS   SUFFERINGS   IN  WINTER. 

Ah!  little  think  the  gay,  licentious  proud, 
Whom  pleasure,  power,  and  affluence  surround ; 
They,  who  their  thoughtless  hours  in  giddy  mirth. 
And  wanton,  oAen  cruel,  riot  waste ; 
Ah!  little  tliink  they,  wliile  they  dance  along, 
How  many  feel,  this  very  moment,  death 
And  all  the  sad  variety  of  pain. 
How  many  sink  in  the  devouring  flood, 
Or  more  devouring  flame.     How  many  bleed. 
By  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man. 
How  many  pino  in  want  and  dungeon  glooms ; 
Shut  from  the  common  air,  and  common  use 
Of  their  own  limbs.    How  many  drink  the  cup 
Of  baleful  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 
Of  misery.     Sore  pierced  by  wintry  winds, 
How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  poverty.     How  many  shake 
With  all  tlie  fiercer  tortures  of  the  mind, 
Unbounded  passion,  madness,  guilt,  remorse ; 
Whence  tumbled  headlong  from  the  height  of  life. 
They  furnish  matter  for  the  tragic  muse. 
Ev'n  in  the  vale,  where  wisdom  loves  to  dwell, 
With  friendship,  peace,  and  contemplation  join'd, 
How  many,  rack'd  with  honest  passions,  droop 
In  deep  retired  distress.     How  many  stand 
Around  tlie  death-bed  of  their  dearest  friends, 
And  point  the  parting  anguish.     Thought  fond  man 
Of  these,  and  all  the  thousand  nameless  ills. 
That  one  incessant  struggle  render  life 
One  scene  of  toil,  of  suflering,  and  of  fate, 
Vice  in  his  high  career  would  stand  appalPd, 
And  heedless  rambling  impulse  learn  to  think ; 
The  conscious  heart  of  charity  would  warm, 
And  her  wide  wish  benevolence  dilate ; 
And  social  tear  would  rise,  the  social  sigh ; 
And  into  clear  perfection,  gradual  bliss, 
Refinimr  still,  the  social  passions  work. 

WbtUr,tn. 

MORAL   OF   THE   SEASONS. 

Tifl  done  l-tDread  Wiri(er  spreads  /lis  lafcst  glooms,' 
And  reigns  tremendous  o'er  the  conquer'd  year. 
How  dead  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies ! 
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How  dumb  the  tanefull  hoiror  wide  extends 

His  desolate  domain.    Behold,  fond  man  I 

See  here  thy  pictured  life ;  pass  some  few  years, 

Thy  flowering  Spring,  thy  Summer's  ardent  strength 

Thy  sober  Autumn  fading  into  age, 

And  pale  concluding  Winter  comes  at  last. 

And  shuts  the  scene.    Ah!  whither  now  are  fled 

Those  dreams  of  greatness  ?  those  unsolid  hopes 

Of  happiness?  those  longings  after  fame? 

Those  restless  cares?  those  busy  bustling  days? 

Those  gay-spent,  festive  nights?  those  veering  thoogfatik 

Lost  between  good  and  ill,  that  shared  thy  life? 

All  now  are  vanished !    Virtue  sole  survives,     ^ 

Immortal,  never-failing  friend  of  man, 

His  guide  to  happiness  on  high.     And  see ! 

Tis  come,  the  glorious  morn  1  the  second  birth 

Of  heaven  and  earth  !^  Awakening  Nature  hears 

The  new-creating  word,  and  starts  to  life, 

In  every  heightened  form,  from  pain  and  death 

For  ever  free.^  The  great  eternal  scheme, 

Involving  all,  and  in  a  perfect  whole 

Uniting,  as  the  prospect  wider  spreads. 

To  reason^s  eye  refined,  clears  up  apace.' 

Ye  vainly  wise !  ye  blind  presumptuous !  now, 

Confbunded  in  the  dust,  adore  that  Power 

And  Wisdom  ofl  arraigned :  see  now  the  cause,  ^ 

Why  unassuming  worth  in  secret  lived, 

And  died,  neglected :  why  the  good  man's  share 

In  life  was  gall  and  bitterness  of  soul : 

Why  the  lone  widow  and  her  orphans  pined 

In  starving  solitude !  while  luxury, 

In  palaces,  lay  straining  her  low  thought-^ 

To  form  unreal  wants :  why  heaven-bom  truth, 

And  moderation  fair,  wore  the  red  marks 

Of  superstition's  scourge :  why  licensed  pain, 

That  cruel  spoiler,  that  embosom'd  foe, 

Imbitter'd  all  our  bliss.    Ye  good  distressed  I 

Ye  noble  few  1  who  here  unbending  stand 

Beneath  life's  pressure,  yet  bear  up  a  while, 

And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 

A  little  part,  deem'd  evil  is  no  more :    ^ 

The  storms  of  wintry  time  will  quicklypass, 

And  one  unbounded  Spring  encircle  all/) 

IfMnr,  itH 

UTMN   ON   THE   SEASONS. 

These^  as  Aliey  changeyyAhniglrtY  Fatl(er,  .thes9 
Are  but  Khe  vaijed  God.  /  The  rolLng  yearf 
Is  fulUof  thee./  Forth  in^e  pleaung  Spring! 
Thy  beauty  walks,/thy  ten^er^ss  cind  Ipve^ 
Wide  flush  (the  fields^  the  softening  airiis  balm/ 
Echoithe  mounnins  round (  the  forest  smiles/ 
And  e\^ry  sense«'and  ev^iy  heart  as  joy.;         ^ 
Then  comes  kliy  glpty  in  the  Summer  months^' 
With  light  (and  heat  refulf  ent ,  Thenrthy  sun' 
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Shoots  full  pedeotion  through  the  swelling  year; 
And  oA  thj  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  speaks — 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve, 
By  brooks  and  groves  in  hoUow-vhispering  galeSb 
Thy  bounty  shines  in  Autumn  unconfined, 
And  spreads  a  common  feast  for  all  that  lives. 
In  Winter  awful  thoui  with  clouds  and  storms 
Around  thee  thrown,  tempest  o^er  tempest  roU'd, 
Migestio  darkness  I    On  the  whirlwind's  wing 
Riding  sublime,,  thou  bidst  the  world  adore. 
And  humblest  nature  with  thy  northern  blasts 

Mysterious  round  I  what  skill,  what  £>roe  divine, 
Deep-felt,  in  these  appear  I  a  simple  train, 
Yet  so  delightful  mix'd,  with  such  kind  ait, 
Such  beauty  and  beneficence  ooaibined ; 
Shade,  unperceived,  so  soiVening  into  shade ; 
And  all  so  forming  an  harmonious  whole, 
That,  as  they  still  succeed,  they  ravish  stilly 
But  wandering  oft,  with  rude  imconsoious  gaze, 
Man  marks  not  thee,  marks  not  the  mighty  hand 
That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres; 
Works  in  the  secret  deep ;  shoots  steaming  thence 
The  ^r  profusion  that  o'erspreads  the  spring; 
Flings  from  the  sun  direct  the  flaming  day ; 
Feeds  every  creature ;  hurls  the  tempest  forth, 
And,  as  on  earth  fhis  grateful  change  revolves, 
With  tmnsport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life. 
.    Nature,  attend !  join,  every  living  soul 
Beneath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  sky, 
In  adoration  join ;  and,  ardent,  raise 
One  general  song  I    To  Him,  ye  vocal  gales, 
Breathe  soil,  wliose  spirit  in  your  freshness  breathes 
Oh  talk  of  Him  in  solitary  glooms  I 
Where  o'er  the  rock  tlie  scarcely  waving  pine 
Fills  the  brown  shade  with  a  religious  awe/ 
And  ye,  whose  bolder  note  is  heard  afar, 
Who  shake  th'  astonished  world,  lift  high  to  heaven 
Th'  impetuous  song,  and  say  from  whom  you  rage. 
His  praise,  ye  brooks,  attune,  ye  trembling  rills; 
And  let  me  catch  it  as  I  muse  along. 
Ye  headlong  torrents,  rapid  and  profound; 
Ye  softer  floods,  that  lead  the  humid  maze 
Along  the  vale ;  and  thou,  nugestie  main, 
A  secret  world  of  wonders  in  thyself 
Sound  his  stupendous  praLse^ — whose  greater  voice 
Or  bids  you  roar,  or  bids  your  roarings  &1L 
SoA  roll  your  incense,  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  flowers, 
In  mingled  clouds  to  Him, — ^whose  sun  exalts, 
Whose  breath  perfumes  you,  and  whose  pencil  paints. 
Ye  forests,  bend ;  ye  harvests,  wave  to  Him ; 
Breathe  your  still  song  into  the  reaper's  heart. 
As  home  he  goes  beneath  the  joyous  moon. . 
Ye  that  keep  watch  in  heaven,  as  earth  asteep 
Unconscious  lies,  efiiise  your  mildest  beams, 
Ye  constellations,  while  your  angels  strike, 
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Amid  the  spangled  sky,  the  silver  lyre. 
Great  source  of  day  I  best  image  here  below 
Of  thy  Creator,  ever  pouring  wide, 
From  world  to  world,  the  vital  ocean  round, 
On  nature  write  with  every  beam  His  praise, 
llie  thunder  rolls:  be  hush'd  the  prostrate  world; 
While  cloud  to  cloud  returns  the  solemn  hynuLi 
Bleat- out  afresh,  ye  hills;  ye  mossy  locks, 
Retain  the  soimd ;  the  broad  responsive  low, 
Ye  valleys,  raise ;  for  the  Great  Shepherd  reigns, 
And  his  imsuffisring  kingdom  yet  will  coma 
Ye  woodlands,  all  awake :  a  boundless  song 
Burst  from  the  groves ;  and  when  the  restless  day, 
Expiring,  lays  the  warbling  world  asleep, 
Sweetest  of  birds  I  sweet  Philomela,  charm 
The  listenin^ivhades,  and  teach  the  night  His  praisa 
Ye  chief^  for  whom  the  whole  creation  smiles; 
At  once  the  head,  the  heart,  and  tongue  of  all, 
Crown  the  great  hymn  1  in  swarming  cities  vast, 
Assembled  men  to  the  deep  organ  join 
The  long  resounding  voice,  oft  breaking  clear, 
At  solemn  pauses,  through  the  swelling  bass; 
And,  as  each  mingling  flame  increases  each. 
In  one  united  ardor  rise  to  heaven/ 
Or  if  you  rather  choose  the  rural  shade, 
And  find  a  iane  in  every  sacred  grove, 
There  let  the^shepherd's  flute,  the  virgin's  lay. 
The  prompting  seraph,  and  the  poet's  lyre, 
Still  sing  the  God  of  Seasons  as  they  roll  • 
For  me,  when  I  forget  the  darling  theme, 
Whether  the  blossom  blows,  the  Summer  ray 
Russets  the  plain,  inspiring  Autumn  gleams. 
Or  Winter  rises  in  the  blackening  east- 
Be  my  tongue  mute,  my  fancy  paint  no  more, 
And,  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat 

Should  fhte  command  me  to  the  farthest  verge 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant  barbarous  climes. 
Rivers  unknown  to  song — ^where  first  the  sun 
Gilds  Indian  mountains,  or  his  setting  beam 
Flames  on  the  Atlantic  isles,  'tis  naught  to  me : 
Since  Grod  is  ever  present,  ever  felt, 
In  the  void  waste  as  in  the  city  full ; 
And  where  He  vital  spreads,  ^ere  must  be  joy. 
When  e'en  at  last  the  solemn  hour  shall  come. 
And  wing  my  mystic  flight  to  fumre  worlds, 
I  cheerful  will  obey;  there,  with  new  powers, 
Will  rising  wonders  sing.     I  cannot  go 
Where  Universal  Love  not  smiles  around. 
Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  Uieir  suns ; 
From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good. 
And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still. 
In  infinite  progression.—* But  I  lose 
Myself  in  Him,  in  Light  ineflable  I 
Come^  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  his  praise 
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FROM   THE   *'CASTLB   OF   nTDOLSNOB."  * 

O  momal  man,|iv^o  liV^est  herc'.by  toil, 
I>o  no}  RomplaiiJDf  this  thy  hald  estate ; 
That  like  an  enviet  thou  must  ever  moil, 
Is  a/sad  aenlknci  of /an  ancient  date  ^ 
And,  cei^s,  there  \s  fbriix  reason  great^  i 

For,  thoughytometimes  ^t  m^eifthee  weep  ^nd  wail, 
And  cuiseiitiy  star/ and  earjor  drudge  bnd  late^ 
'Vi'^idiouten  that  would  oome  a  heavier  bale, 
I^oose  life Junrufy  paaions,  andldiBeakes  pale. 

In  lowly  dal^,  fast  ny  a  riverv  side; 
With  woody  hill  o'er  hill  encompassM  round, 
A  most  enchanting  wizard  did  abide, 
Than  whom  a  fiend  more  fell  is  nowhere  ibund. 
It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground ; 
And  there,  a  season  atween  June  and  May, 
Half  pranked  with  spring,  with  summer  half  imbrown'd, 
A  listless  climate  made,  where,  sooth  to  say, 
Ko  living  wight  could  work,  ne  cared  e'en  for  play. 

Was  naugffit  around  but  images  of  rest; 
Sleep-soothing  groves,  and  quiet  lawns  between ; 
And  flowery  beds  that  slumbei^ous  influence  kest, 
From  poppies  breathed;  and  beds  of  pleasant  green, 
Where  never  yet  was  creeping  creature  seen. 
Meantime  unnumbered  glittering  streamlets  play'd. 
And  hurled  everywhere  their  waters  sheen ; 
That,  as  they  bicker'd  through  the  sunny  glade. 
Though  restless  still  themselves,  a  lulling  murmur  made. 

Join'd  to  the  pratde  of  the  purling  rills, 
Were  heard  the  lowing  herds  along  the  vale, 
And  flocks  loud  bleadng  from  the  distant  hills, 
And  vacant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale : 
And  now  and  then  sweet  Philomel  would  wail, 
Or  stock-doves  'plain  amid  the  forest  deep, 
That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  gale ; 
And  still  a  coil  the  grasshopper  did  keep ; 
Yet  all  these  sounds. yblent  inclined  all^  slee^. 

Thither  continual  pilgrims  crowded  still. 
From  all  the  roads  of  earth  that  pass  thereby; 
For,  as  they  chanced  to  breathe  on  neighboring  hill. 
The  freshness  of  this  valley  smote  tlieir  eye. 
And  drew  them  ever  and  anon  more  nigh ; 
Till  clustering  round  th'  enchanter  false  they  hung, 
Ymolten  with  his  siren  melody ; 
While  o'er  th'  enfeebling  lute  his  hand  he  flung, 
And  to  the  trembling  chords  these  tempting  verses  sung  * 

"  Behold !  ye  pilgrims  of  this  earth,  behold  I 
See  all  but  man  with  uneam'd  pleasure  gay: 
See  her  bright  robes  the  butterfly  unfold. 
Broke  from  her  wintry  tomb  in  prime  of  May ! 
What  youthful  bride  can  equal  her  array? 
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Who  can  with  her  for  easy  pleasure  vie  ? 
^rom  mead  to  mead  with  gentle  wing  to  stray, 
From  flower  to  flower  on  balmy  gales  to  fly, 
Is  all  she  has  to  do  beneath  the  radiant  sky. 

**  Behold  the  merry  minstrels  of  the  mom. 
The  swarming  songsters  of  the  careless  grove, 
Ten  thousand  duroats  1  that  from  the  flowering  thonit 
Hymn  their  good*fiod,  and  carol  sweet  of  love, 
Such  grateful  kindly  raptures  them  emove : 
They  neither  plough,  nor  sow,  ne,  fit  for  flail, 
E'er  to  the  barn  the  nodding  sheaves  they  drove; 
Yet  theirs  each  harvest  dancing  in  the  gale, 
MThatever  crowns  the  hill,  or  smiles  along  the  vale. 

^  Come,  ye  who  still  the  cumbrous  load  of  life 
Push  hard  up  hill  \  but  as  the  farthest  steep 
You  trust  to  gain,  and  put  an  end  to  strife, 
Down  thunders  back  the  stone  with  mighty  sweep, 
And  hurls  your  labors  to  the  valley  deep, 
For  ever  vain ;  come,  and,  withouten  fee, 
I  in  oblivion  will  your  sorrows  steep, 
Your  cares,  your  toils,  will  steep  you  in  a  sea 
Of  ftUl  delight ;  oh  come,  ye  weary  wights,  to  me ! 

*'  With  me  you  need  not  rise  at  early  dawn, 
To  pass  tlie  joyous  day  in  various  stoiu^ds  \ 
Or,  louting  low,  on  upstart  fortune  fawn, 
And  sell  fair  honor  lor  some  paltry  pounds ; 
Or  through  the  city  take  your  dirty  rounds. 
To  cheat,  and  dun,  and  he,  and  visit  pay. 
Now  flattering  base,  now  giving  secret  wounds : 
Or  prowl  in  courts  of  law  for  human  prey. 
In  venal  senate  thieve,  or  rob  on  broad  highway. 

**  No  cocks,  with  me,  to  rustic  labor  call. 
From  village  on  to  village  sounding  clear: 
To  tardy  swain  no  shiill-voiced  matrons  squall ; 
No  dogs,  no  babes,  no  wives,  to  stun  your  ear ; 
No  hammers  thump ;  no  horrid  blacksmith  fear ;  . 
No  noisy  tradesman  your  sweet  slumbers  start, 
With  sounds  that  are  a  misery  to  hear : 
But  all  is  calm,  as  would  delight  the  heart  ^ 
Of  Sybarite  of  old,  all  nature,  and  all  art 

"  What,  what  is  virme,  but  repose  of  mind, 
A  pure  ethereal  calm,  that  knows  no  storati ; 
Above  the  reach  of  wild  ambition^s  wind, 
Above  the  passions  that  this  world  deform, 
And  torture  man,  a  proud  malignant  worm  ? 
But  here,  instead,  soil  gales  of  passion  play, 
And  gently  stir  the  heart,  thereby  to  form 
A  quicker  sense  of  joy ;  as  breezes  stray 
Across  th'  enliven  d  skies,  and  make  them  still  more  gay. 

^  The  best  of  men  have  ever  loved  repose ; 
They  hate  to  mingle  in  the  filthy  fray ; 
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Where  the  aoul  sours,  and  gradaal  rancor  grows, 
Imbitter'd  more  from  peevish  day  to  day. 
E'en  those  whom  Fame  has  lent  her  fairest  ray, 
The  most  renown'd  of  worthy  wights  of  yore, 
Fiom  a  base  world  at  last  have  stolen  away : 
So  Scipio,  to  the  soft  Cumaean  shore 
Retirin^^,  tasted  joy  he  never  knew  before. 

**  Oh,  grievous  folly !  to  heap  up  estate, 
Losing  the  days  you  see  beneath  the  sun; 
When,  sudden,  oomes  blind  unrelenting  &te. 
And  gives  th'  untasted  portion  you  have  won. 
With  ruthless  toil,  and  many  a  wretch  undone. 
To  those  who  mock  you  gone  to  Pluto's  reign, 
There  with  sad  ghosts  to  pine,  and  shadows  dun : 
But  sure  it  is  of  vanities  most  vain. 
To  toil  for  wluit  you  here  untoiling  may  obtain." 

\ 


TSaAC  watts.  ^1674—1748. 

Isaac  Watts,  'whose  reputation  as  a  prose  writer  and  as  a  poet  is  as  wide 
as  the  world  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Southampton  on  the  17th  of  July,  1674. 
At  the  age  of  but  four  years  he  began  to  study  the  Latin  language;  but  as  he 
was  a  f' dissenter"  from  the  «  established"  church,  he  could  not  look  forward 
to  an  edocatkm  in  either  of  the  great  universities,  and  therefore,  at  the  age  of 
Bzteen,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rowe,  who  had 
chaige  o£  an  academy  in  London.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  returned  to  his 
Other's  house,  and  spent  two  years  in  studying  for  the  ministry.  At  the  close 
of  this  period  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Sir  John  Hartopp  to  reside  with 
him  as  tutor  to  his  son,  and  remained  with  him  five  years,  devoting  most  of 
his  time  to  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  en- 
tering, during  the  last  year,  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession. 

In  1698  he  'was  chosen  as  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Cbauncey,  pastor  of  an  Inde- 
pendent church  in  Southampton,  and  on  his  death,  1702,  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed him.  Soon  aAer  entering  upon  his  office  he  was  attacked  by  a  dangerous 
iUness,  from  which  he  but  very  slowly  recovered.  In  1712  he  was  again 
Bmed  with  a  fever  so  violent  and  of  so  long  continuance,  that  it  leA  him  in  a 
feeble  state  for  the  rest  of  lus  life.  In  this  state  he  found  in  Sir  Thomas  Ab- 
ney  a  fiiend  such  as  is  not  often  to  be  met  with.  This  gentleman  received 
him  into  his  own  house,  where  he  remained  an  inmate  of  the  family  for  thirty' 
fix  jfian,  that  is,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  where  he  was  treated  the  whole  time 
with  all  the  kindness  that  friendship  could  prompt,  and  all  the  attention  that 
'Mpect  could  dictate.!  Here  he  devoted  all  the  time  that  his  health  would 
allow  to  the  composition  of  his  various  works,  and  to  his  official  functions , 
'u^  when  increasing  weakness  compelled  him  to  relinqui^  both,  his  congre* 

1 "  A  eoalttion  Um  this—*  state  In  which  th«  notions  of  patronace  and  dependence  were  ovir* 
Viewed  bjr  uie  perception  of  redprocal  beneflta,  deseryea  a  particular  memorlaL*— Dr.  JMfcaen. 
^'f'ttiiagtf  the  great  biographer  haa  glTen  in  hla  life  of  Waita  a  long  extract  from  Br.  Qlbbona'n 
teaddBg  aooooat  of  Watta'a  realdenoe  in  thla  ftimQy,  and  then  adda :  <*  If  this  qootaOon  haa  appeared 
Isag,  let  a  he  osaaldered  that  it  oomprtaea  an  aoooont  of  alx-and-thirty  yeara  and  thoae  the  yean  of 
I^.Watti.'* 
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gatkm  would  not  accept  his  redgimtion,  but,  while  they  elected  anodier  pae- 
tor,  oontinned  to  him  the  salaiy  he  had  been  axscustomed  to  leoeive.  On  the 
25th  of  November,  1748,  without  a  pain  or  a  struggle,  this  great  and  good  man 
breathed  his  last' 

In  his  literary  character,  Dr.  Watts  may  be  considered  as  a  poet,  a  philoso- 
pher, and  a  theologian.  As  a  poet,  if  he  takes  not  the  very  first  rank  in  the 
imaginative,  the  creative,  or  the  sublime,  he  has  attained  what  the  gieatesi 
might  well  envy,— a  universality  of  fiune.  He  is  emphatieally  the  classie 
poet  of  the  religious  world,  wherever  the  English  langnage  is  known.  His 
version  of  the  Psalms,  his  three  Ixx^  of  Hymns,  and  his  <*]>ivine  Songs  ibr 
Children,*'  have  been  more  read  and  committed  to  memory,  have  exerted 
more  holy  influences,  and  made  more  lasting  impressions  ibr  good  upon  the 
human  heart,  and  have  called  forth  more  fervent  aspirations  Tor  the  jcfs  and 
tiie  happiness  of  heaven,  than  the  productions  of  any  other  poet — ^perhaps  it 
would  not  be  too  strong  to  say  than  all  othxs  poets,  (the  sacred  bards  of 
course  excepted,)  living  or  dead. 

As  a  philosopher,  he  has  the  rare  merit  of  always  being  practically  asefol, 
especially  in  the  education  of  youth.  His  <*  Logic,  or  Right  use  of  Reason,^ 
was  for  a  long  time  a  text-book  in  the  English  Universities ;  and  of  his  ■  Im- 
provement of  the  Mind,"  no  happier  eulogium  can  be  given  than  that  by  Br. 
Johnson:'  <*Few  books,"  says  the  sage,  «<have  been  perused  by  me  with 
greater  pleasure  than  this;  and  whoever  has  the  care  of  instructing  olfaen 
may  be  charged  with  deficiency  if  this  book  is  not  recommended.'* 

As  a  theologian,  the  compositions  of  Watts  are  very  numerous^  and  '^eveiy 
page,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  «  displays  his  unaffected  piety,  the  parity  of  his  pnn- 
ciples,  the  mildness  of  his  disposition,  and  the  great  goodness  of  his  heait. 
The  style  of  all  his  works  is  perspicuous,  correct,  and  frequently  elegant;  and 
happily  for  mankind,  his  labors  have  been  translated  and  dispersed  with  a 
seal  that  does  honor  to  human  nature ;  for  there  are  probably  few  penooi 
who  have  studied  tlie  writings  of  Dr.  Watts  without  a  wish  for  improvemeot^ 
without  an  efibrt  to  become  wiser  or  better  members  of  society." 

A   SUMMER  ETENINO. 

How  fine  has  the  day|been,  how  bright  was  the  sun, 
How  lovely  and  jowulfthe  course  that  he  ran, 
Though  he  rose  in  v  mist  when  his  race  he  begui^ 

And  there  foUow'djSome  droppings  of  rain! 
But  now  tlieifair  tra^Uer'i  come  ta  tbe  west. 
His  rays  are/a^  goldJancT  his  beauties  ar^best ; 
He  paints  the|sky  gay  as  [lie  sinks  to(his  rest, 

Ajid  foretells  a  bright  rising  again. 

1  Wten  he  w»  ttaaoti  worn  oat  by  Ua  InflmiittM,  he  ttbwnrad,  In  a  oMivcmtlOB  «aiiaM»4 
tlMt  **he  remenberad  an  aged  roinWgr  used  to  my  that  tbe  most  karaed  and  knowlnffChrtattM, 
when  they  tome  to  die,  hare  only  tbe  lame  plain  promlaes  of  the  Qospd  Ibr  their  anppott  m  the 
eommon  and  ankamed.**  "  So,**  said  Watta,  "I  And  It.  It  la  the  plain  promlaea  of  the  Ooapdttat 
are  my  anpport ;  and  I  bleaa  Ood  they  are  plain  promlaea,  and  do  not  require  mnch  hUior  and  paint  b 
wlderfl^and  them,  Ibr  I  can  do  nothing  now  but  look  tnto  my  Bible  Ibr  aome  promla*  to  wagpat  m, 
and  IlTc  vpon  that.*' 

S  *'irr  ta  one  of  the  few  poeta,'*  aaya  Dr.  Johnaon,  **wlth  whom  youth  and  Igoarutem  nay  ^ 
aaibly  pleaaed;  and  happy  wUI  be  that  reader  whoae  mind  la  diapoaed,  by  hla  veraea  or  hia  yna^  ti 
flopy  hla  tienevolence  to  man  and  hla  rererenee  to  God.**  Bead— hla  LUh  tn  iNaka^ 
Johnaon'a  LUb— Memoir,  by  Bouthey— Memotar%  by  Thomaa  QflMon. 
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Just  sucli  is  the  Christian ;  his  course  he  begins, 
Like  the  son  in  a  mist,  when  he  mourns  for  his  sins, 
And  melts  inlo  tears ;  then  he  breaks  out  and  shines. 

And  travels  his  heavenly  way : 
Bat  when  he  comes  nearer  to  finish  his  race, 
Like  a  fine  setting  sun,  he  looks  richer  in  grace, 
And  gives  a  sure  hope  at  the  end  of  his  days 

Of  rising  in  brighter  array. 

THE   ROSE. 

/     /   /    f 

How  misris  tUs  roa6 1  w)iat  a  beauliiul  flower, 

The  g4ory  of  April  and  Mayl 
Bat  the  lei^ves  ara  beginning  to  fiule  in  an  hour, 

And  thsy  witbrnr  and  die  in  a  day. 

Yet  the  rose  has  one  powerflil  virtue  to  boast, 

Above  all  the  flowers  of  the  field ; 
When  its  leaves  are  all  dead,  and  its  fine  colors  lost, 

Still  how  sweet  a  perfume  it  will  yield  1 

So  frail  is'- the  youth  an^  the  beauty^of  men, 
Though  tbey  bloopa  and  look  gay  like  t)w  rose ; 

But  all  our  fond  cares  to  preserve  them  is  vain, 
Time  kills  them  as  fast  as  he  goes. 

Then  Til  not  be  proud  of  my  youth  nor  my  beauty. 

Since  both  of  them  wither  and  fade  \ 
Bat  gain  a  good  name  by  well  doing  my  duty ; 

This  will  acent  like  a  rose  when  I'm  dead. 


,  FEW   HAPP7   HATCHES. 

/-/  •    1         •        . 

Say,  viigUty  Lovennd  te^h  my  song' 

To  Whom  thy  swieUest  j<^s  belong; 

And  who,  the  ha^py  ]^rs 
Whose  yiel4inp  hearts,  and  jbining  "hands, 
Find  bl&sim;Btwisted  '\vitb  thnr  bands. 

To  e^Aeoall  th^  cares^ 

■ 

Not  the  wild  herd  of  njrmphs  and  swains 
That  thoughtless  fly  into  thy  chains, 

As  custom  leads  the  way : 
If  there  be  bliss  without  djesign, 
Ivies  and  oaks  may  grow  and  twine. 

And  be  as  blest  as  they. 

Not  sordid  souls  of  earthy  mould, 
Who  drawn  by  kindred  charms  of  gold 

To  dull  embraces  move : 
So  two  rich  mountains  of  Peru 
May  rush  to  wealthy  marriage  too, 

And  make  a  world  of  love. 

Not  the  mad  tribe  that  hell  inspires 
Whb  wanton  flames;  those  raging  fires 
The  purer  bike  dostiroy : 

9H  41 
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On  -Lima's  top  let  Furies  -wed, 
And  sheets  of  lightning  dress  the  bed 
V  improve  the  burning  joy. 

Nor  the  dull  pairs  whose  marble  forms 
None  of  the  melting  passions  Mrarms, 

Can  mingle  hearts  and  hands : 
Logs  of  gxeen  wood  that  quench  the  coals 
Are  married  just  like  Stoic  souls, 

With  osiers  for  their  bands. 

Not  minds  of  melancholy  strain, 
Still  silent,  or  that  still  complain. 

Can  the  dear  bondage  bless: 
As  well  may  heavenly  concerts  spring 
From  two  old  lutes  with  ne*er  a  string, 

Or  none  besides  the  bass. 

Nor  can  the  soft  enchantments  hold 
Two  jarring  souls  of  angry  mould, 

The  rugged  and  the  keen : 
Samson's  young  foxes  might  as  well 
In  bonds  of  cheerful  wedlock  dwell, 

With  firebrands  tied  between. 

Nor  let  the  cruel  fetters  bind 
A  gentle  to  a  savage  mind ; 

For  Love  abhors  the  sight: 
Loose  the  fierce  tiger  ftom  Ae  deer, 
For  native  rage  and  native  fear 

Rise  and  forbid  delight 

Two  kindest  souls  alone  must  meet ; 
Tis  friendship  makes  the  bondage  sweet 

And  feeds  their  mutual  loves : 
Bright  Venus  on  her  rolling  throne 
Is  drawn  by  gentlest  birds  alon^ 

And  Cupids  yoke  the  doves. 


LOOKXNG  UPWARD. 

The  heayeni^  invite  )mi;ie  eyej\ 
The  star^  salute  |me  rouxid  { 

Father^ I  blosh,\I  mOurnHo  lie' 
Th«s  grovelling"  on  |the  ground^ 

My  warfaer  spiHts  move,' 
And  make|  attempts  (to  fly; 

I  wishjaloud^for  wings  lof  love 
To  raise  \me  swifiiand  higbj 

Beyond /those  ciyttal  vaults,' 
And  all^their  sparkling  balls/ 

They're  but  <he  powihes  toothy  ooaitij 
Aiid  paintings  od[thy  wallK 
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Vain  world,  fiirewell  to  yoa ; 

Heayen  is  my  native  air: 
I  bid  my  friends  a  short  adieu, 

Impatient  to  be  there. 

I  feel  my  powers  released 

From  their  old  fleshy  clod ; 
Fair  guardian,  bear  me  up  in  haste^ 

And  set  me  near  my  God. 

aXKKINO   A   DITINS   OALM  IN   A   RESTLESS  1»0RLD. 

Etei^l  mind/ who  ruVst^e  fates  ^ 
Of  djting  realmsiand  rising  states/ 

With  ondi  unchar%ed  decree ; 
While  wef  admire )thy  TastlaffiursJ 
Say,  canlour  liiEle  trifling  cares' 

Aflbrd/a  sroileito  thee| 

Thou  scatterest  honors,  crowns,  and  gold : 
We  fly  to  seize,  and  fight  to  hold 

The  bubbles  and  the  ore : 
So  emmets  struggle  for  a  grain ; 
So  boys  their  petty  wars  maintain 

For  shells  upon  the  shore. 

Here  a  vain  man  his  sceptre  breaks, 
The  next  a  broken  sceptre  takes, 

And  warriors  win  and  lose ; 
This  rolling  world  will  never  stand. 
Plundered  and  snatched  from  hand  to  hand, 

As  power  decays  or  grows. 

Earth's  but  an  atom :  greedy  swords 
Carve  it  among  a  thousand  lords } 

And  yet  they  can't  agree : 
Let  greedy  swords  still  fight  and  slay ; 
I  can  be  poor ;  but,  Lord,  I  pray 

To  sit  and  smile  with  thee. 

LAUNOHINO  INTO  ETERNITY. 

It  waVa  bravofattempt/  ad/enturous  he    . 
Who  ii^the  first  ehip  broke\the  uxjknown  sea\ 
And,  leaving  hisldear  ni^ve  shoresi  behind, 
TrustAdfhis^lUe p>  the  ticeiftious  yfindf        * 
I  see  [the  suiting  brinef  the  tensest  raves} 
He  one  pine-^lank.ri^e^acrossXhe  waves,) 
Exulting  on  the  edge  of  thousand  gaping  graves . 
He  steers  the  winged  boat,  and  shifts  the  sails, 
Conquers  the  flood,  and  manages  the  gales. 

Such  isRho  90v\^  that  leave^this  moHal  liind,] 
Fearless  when  the  great  Master  gives  command.  ^ 

Death  is  the  storm:  she  smiles  to  hear  it  roar. 
And  bids  the  tempest  wafl  her  from  the  shore : 
Then  with  a  skilful  helm  she  sweeps  the  seas, 
And  manages  the  raging  storm  with  ease ; 
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Her  faith  can  govern  death ;  ahe  spreads  her  wings 

Wide  to  the  wind,  and  as  she  sails  she  sings, 

And  loses  by  degrees  the  sight  of  mortal  things. 

As  the  shores  lessen,  so  her  joys  arise, 

The  waves  roll  gentler,  and  the  tempest  dies ; 

Now  vast  eternity  fills  all  her  sight. 

She  floats  on  the  broad  deep  with  infinite  delight, 

The  seas  for  ever  calm,  the  skies  for  ever  bright 

GENERAL   DIRECTIONS   RELATING   TO   OUR   IDEAS. 

Direction  L — Furnish  yourselves  with  a  rich  variety  of 
ideas;  acquaint  yourselves  with  things  ancient  and  modern; 
things  natural,  civil,  and  religious ;  things  domestic  and  national ; 
things  of  your  native  land  and  of  foreign  countries ;  things  pre- 
sent, past,  and  future ;  and,  above  all,  be  well  acquainted  with 
Qod  and  yourselves ;  learn  animal  nature,  and  the  workings  of 
your  own  spirits. 

The  way  of  attaining  such  an  extensive  treasure  of  ideas  is, 
with  diligence  to  apply  yourself  to  read  the  best  books  ;  converse 
with  the  roost  knowing  and  the  wisest  of  men,  and  endeavor  to 
improve  by  every  person  in  whose  company  you  are ;  sufier  no 
hour  to  pass  away  in  a  lazy  idleness,  in  impertinent  chattering,  or 
useless  trifles:  visit  other  cities  and  countries  when  you  have 
seen  your  own,  under  the  care  of  one  who  can  teach  you  to  profit 
by  travelling,  and  to  make  wise  observations ;  indulge  a  just  cari- 
osity in  seeing  the  wonders  of  art  and  nature ;  search  into  things 
yourselves,  as  well  as  learn  them  from  others ;  be  acquainted  with 
men  as  well  as  books ;  learn  all  things  as  much  as  you  can  at  fiist 
hand ;  and  let  as  many  of  your  ideas  as  possible  be  the  represen- 
tations  of  things,  and  not  merely  the  representations  of  other  men's 
ideas :  thus  your  soul,  like  some  noble  building,  shall  be  richly 
furnished  with  original  paintings,  and  not  with  mere  copies. 

Direction  II. — Use  the  most  proper  methods  to  retain  that 
treasure  of  ideas  uMch  you  have  acquired;  for  the  mind  is  ready 
to  let  many  of  them  slip,  unless  some  pains  and  labor  be  taken  to 
fix  them  upon  the  memory. 

And  more  especially  let  those  ideas  be  laid  up  and  preserved 
with  the  greatest  care,  which  are  most  directly  suited,  either  to 
your  eternal  welfare  as  a  Christian,  or  to  your  particular  station 
and  profession  in  this  life ;  for  though  the  former  rule  recom- 
mends a  universal  acquaintance  with  things,  yet  it  is  but  a  more 
general  and  superficial  knowledge  that  is  required  or  expected  of 
any  man,  in  things  which  are  utterly  foreign  to  his  own  business ; 
but  it  is  necessary  you  should  have  a  nrare  particular  and  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  those  things  that  refer  to  your  peculiar 
province  and  duty  in  this  life,  or  your  happiness  in  another. 

There  are  some  persons  who  never  arrive  at  any  deep,  solid,  or 
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▼aloable  knowledge  in  any  science  or  any  business  of  life,  because 
they  are  perpetually  fluttering  over  the  surface  of  things  in  a 
curious  and  wandering  search  of  infinite  variety ;  ever  hearing, 
reading,  or  askinc^  after  something  new,  but  impatient  of  any 
labor  to  lay  up  and  preserve  the  ideas  they  have  gained.  Their 
souls  may  be  compared  to  a  looking-glass,  that,  wheresoever  you 
turn  it,  it  receives  the  images  of  all  objects,  but  retains  none. 

In  order  to  preserve  your  treasure  of  ideas  and  the  knowledge 
you  have  gained,  pursue  these  advices,  especially  in  your  younger 
years. 

1.  RecoUeet  every  day  the  things  ym  have  seen,  or  heard,  or 
read,  which  may  have  made  any  admtion  to  your  understanding : 
read  the  writings  of  God  and  men  with  diligence  and  perpetual 
reviews :  be  not  fond  of  hastening  to  a  new  book,  or  a  new  chap- 
ter, till  you  have  well  fixed  and  established  in  your  mind  what 
was  useful  in  the  last :  make  use  o(  your  memory  in  this  manner, 
and  you  will  sensibly  experience  a  gradual  improvement  of  it, 
while  you  take  care  not  to  load  it  to  excess. 

2.  Talk  over  the  things  which  you  have  seen,  heard,  or  learnt, 
with  some  proper  acquaintance;  this  will  make  a  fresh  impres- 
sion upon  your  memory ;  and  if  you  have  no  fellow  student  at 
handy  none  of  equal  rank  with  yourselves,  tell  it  over  to  any  of 
your  acquaintance,  where  you^can  do  it  with  propriety  and  de^ 
cency ;  and  whether  they  learn  any  thing  by  it  or  no,  your  own 
repetition  of  it  will  be  an  improvement  to  yourself:  and  this  prac- 
tice also  will  furnish  you  with  a  variety  of  words  and  copious 
language,  to  express  your  thoughts  upon  all  occasions. 

3.  Commit  to  writing  some  of  the  most  considerable  improve- 
ments which  you  daily  make,  at  least  such  hints  as  may  recall 
them  again  to  your  mind,  when  perhaps  they  are  ^vanished  and 
lost.  At  the  end  of  every  week,  or  month,  or  year,  you  may  re- 
view your  remarks  for  these  two  reasons :  First,  to  judge  of  your 
own  improvement,  when  you  shall  find  that  many  of  your  younger 
collections  are  either  weak  and  trifling ;  or  if  they  are  just  and 
proper,  yet  they  are  grown  now  so  familiar  to  you,  that  you  will 
thereby  see  your  own  advancement  in  knowledge.  And  in  the 
next  place  what  remarks  you  find  there  worthy  of  your  riper  ob- 
servation, you  may  note  them  with  a  marginal  star,  instead  of 
transcribing  them,  as  being  worthy  of  your  second  year's  review, 
when  the  others  are  neglected. 

To  shorten  something  of  this  labor,  if  the  books  which  you  read 
are  your  own,  mark  with  a  pen,  or  pencil,  the  most  considerable 
things  in  them  which  you  desire  to  remember.  Thus  you  may  • 
read  that  book  the  second  time  over  with  half  the  trouble,  by  your 
eye  running  over  the  paragraphs  which  your  pencil  has  noted,  ^l 
is  but  a  very  weak  objection  against  this  practice  to  say,  £  shaA 

41* 
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npcal  my  book ;  for  I  persuade  myself  that  you  did  not  buy  it  as 
a  bookseller,  to  sell  it  again  for  gain,  but  as  a  scholar  to  improTe 
your  mind  by  it ;  and  if  the  mind  be  improved,  your  advantage 
18  abundant,  though  your  book  yield  less  money  to  your  executors. 

Logk,  or  Tkg  Mi§U  (te  qf . 


RULES   OF   IMPROVEMENT   B7   COIH'ERSATIOX. 

1.  If  we  would  improve  our  minds  by  cofwersatwffif  it  is  a 
great  happiness  to  be  acquainted  with  pertans  mser  than  ouT" 
selves.  It  is  a  piece  of  useful  advice,  therefore,  to  get  the  favor 
of  their  conversation  frequently,  as  far  as  circumstances  will 
allow :  and  if  they  happen  to  be  a  little  reserved,  use  all  obliging 
methods  to  draw  out  of  them  what  may  increase  your  own  know- 
ledge. 

2«  If  you  happen  to  be  in  company  with  a  merchant  or  a  sm- 
loTf  a  farmer  or  a  mechame^  a  mUknudd  or  a  spinster^  lead  ikem 
into  a  discourse  of  the  matters  of  their  oum  peculiar  pravinee  or 
profession  $  for  every  one  knows,  or  should  know,  his  own  busi- 
ness best.  In  this  sense  a  copimon  mechanic  is  wiser  than  a  phi- 
losopher. By  this  means  you  may  gain  some  improvement  in 
knowledge  from  every  one  you  meet. 

3.  Confine  not  yourself  aluHnfs  to  one  sort  of  company^  or  to 
persons  of  the  same  party  or  opinion,  either  in  matters  of  learning, 
religion,  or  the  civil  life,  lest  if  you  should  happen  to  be  noised 
up  or  educated  in  early  mistake,  you  should  be  confirmed  and 
established  in  the  same  mistake,  by  conversinfr  only  with  persons 
of  the  same  sentiments.  A  free  and  general  conversation  with 
men  of  very  various  countries  and  of  different  parties,  opinions, 
and  practices,  (so  far  as  it  may  be  done  safely,)  is  of  excellent  use 
to  undeceive  us  in  many  wrong  judgments  which  we  may  have 
framed,  and  to  lead  us  into  juster  thoughts. 

4.  Jn  mixed  company,  among  acquaintance  and  strangers^ 
endeavor  to  learn  something  from  aU.  Be  swifl  to  hear,  but  be 
cautious  of  your  tongue,  lest  you  betray  your  ignorance,  and  per- 
haps offend  some  of  those  who  are  present  too. 

5.  Believe  that  it  is  possible  to  learn  something  from  persons 
much  below  yourself.  We  are  all  short-sighted  creatures ;  oui 
views  are  also  narrow  and  limited ;  we  oflen  see  but  one  side  of 
a  matter,  and  do  not  extend  our  sight  far  and  wide  enough  to  reach 
every  thing  that  has  a  connection  with  the  thing  we  talk  of:  wt 
see  but  in  part^  and  know  but  in  part,  therefore  it  is  no  wonder 
we  form  not  right  conclusions,  because  we  do  not  survey  the  whole 
of  any  subject  or  argument. 

.  6.  To  make  conversation  more  valuable  and  useful,  whether  it 
l)e  in  a  designed  or  accidental  visit,  among  persons  of  the  same  or 
of  different  sexes,  a/ler  the  necessary  salutations  are  finished,  and 
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the  stream  of  common  talk  begins  to  hesitate,  or  runs  flat  and  low, 
let  some  one  person  take  a  book  which  may  be  agreeable  to  the 
ifrhole  company,  and  by  common  consent  let  him  read  in  it  ten 
lines,  or  a  paragraph^ or  two,  or  a  few  pages,  till  some  word  or 
•entence  gives  an  occasion  for  any  of  the  company  to  oiier  a 
thought  or  two  relating  to  that  subject.  Interruption  of  the  reader 
should  be  no  blame,  for  conversation  is  the  business ;  whether  it 
be  to  confirm  what  the  author  says,  or  to  improve  it ;  to  enlarge 
upon  or  to  correct  it ;  to  object  against  it,  or  to  ask  any  question 
that  is  akin  to  it ;  and  let  every  one  that  pleases  add  his  opinion 
and  promote  the  conversation.  When  the  discourse  sinks  again, 
or  diverts  to  trifles,  let  him  that  reads  pursue  the  page,  and  read 
on  further  paragraphs  or  pages,  till  some  occasion  is  given  br 
a  word  or  sentence  for  a  new  discourse  to  be  started,  and  that  with 
the  utmost  ease  and  freedom.  Such  a  method  as  this  would  pre- 
vent the  hours  of  a  visit  from  running  all  to  waste ;  and  by  this 
means,  even  among  scholars,  they  will  seldom  find  occasion  for 
that  too  just  and  bitter  reflection,  /  have  lost  my  time  in  the  com' 
pony  of  the  learned. 

By  such  practice  as  this,  young  ladies  may  very  honorably  and 
agreeably  improve  their  hours:  while  one  applies  herself  to  read- 
ing, the  others  employ  their  attention,  even  among  the  various 
artifices  of  the  needle ;  but  let  all  of  them  make  their  occasional 
remarks  or  inquiries.  This  will  guard  a  great  deal  of  that  pre- 
cious time  from  modish  trifling  impe.rtinence  or  scandal,  which 
might  otherwise  afllbrd  matter  for  painful  repentance. 

Observe  this  rule  in  general ;  whensoever  it  lies  in  your  power 
to  lead  the  conversation,  let  it  be  directed  to  soime  profitable  point 
of  knowledge  or  practice,  so  far  as  may  be  done  with  decency; 
and  let  not  the  discourse  and  the  hours  be  suflered  to  run  loose 
without  aim  or  design :  and  when  a  subject  is  started,  pass  not 
hastily  to  another,  before  you  have  brought  the  present  theme  or 
discourse  to  some  tolerable  issue,  or  a  joint  consent  to  drop  it. 

7.  Attend  imih  sincere  diligence  while  any  one  of  the  cmnpany 
is  declaring  his  sense  of  the  question  proposed;  hear  the  argu- 
ment with  patience,  though  it  difler  ever  so  much  from  your 
sentiments,  for  you  yourself  are  very  desirous  to  be  heard  with 
patience  by  others  who  difler  from  you.  Let  not  your  thoughts 
be  active  and  busy  all  the  while  to  find  out  something  to  contra 
diet,  and  by  what  means  to  oppose  the  speaker,  especially  in  mat- 
ters which  are  not  brought  to  an  issue.  This  is  a  frequent  and 
unhappy  temper  and  practice.  You  should  rather  be  mtent  and 
solicitous  to  take  up  the  mind  and  meaning  of  the  speaker,  zealous 
to  seize  and  approve  all  that  is  true  in  his  discourse ;  nor  yet 
should  you  want  courage  to  oppose  where  it  is  necessary ;  but  let 
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your  modesty  and  patience,  and  a  friendly  temper,  be  as  con- 
fipicuous  as  your  zeal, 

8.  As  you  should  carry  about  with  you  a  constant  and  sincere 
sense  of  your  own  ignorance,  90  you  thouid  not  be  efraid  nor 
ashamed  to  coftfess  ihu  ignorance^  by  taking  all  proper  opportu- 
nities to  ask  and  inquire  for  farther  informaticm ;  whether  it  be 
the  meaning  of  a  word,  the  nature  of  a  thing,  the  reason  of  a  pro- 
position, or  the  custom  of  a  nation.  Never  remain  in  ignorance 
for  want  of  asking* 

0.  Be  not  too  forwards,  especially  in  the  younger  part  of  life,  to 
determine  any  question  in  eotnpany  with  an  infallible  and  peremp- 
tory sentence^  nor  speak  with  assuming  airs,  and  with  a  decisiTs 
tone  of  voice,  A  young  man  in  the  presence  of  his  elders  should 
rather  hear  and  attend,  and  weigh  the  arguments  which  are 
brought  for  the  proof  or  refutation  of  any  doubtful  proposition ; 
and  when  it  is  your  turn  to  speak,  propose  your  thoughts  rather 
in  way  of  inquiry. 

10.  As  you  may  sometimes  raise  inquiries  for  your  own  in- 
struction and  improvement,  and  draw  out  the  learning,  wisdom, 
and  fine  sentiments  of  your  friends,  who  perhaps  may  be  too  re- 
served or  modest ;  so  at  other  times,  if  you  perceive  a  person  un- 
skilful in  the  matter  of  debate,  you  may,  by  questions  aptly 
proposed  in  the  Socratic  method,  lead  him  into  a  clearer  know- 
ledge of  the  subject :  then  you  become  his  instructor,  in  such- a 
manner  as  may  not  appear  to  make  yourself  his  superior. 

11.  Take  heed  of  cfffeeting  always  to  shine  in  company  above 
(he  resty  and  to  display  the  riches  of  your  own  understanding  or 
your  oratory,  as  though  you  would  render  yourself  admirable  to 
all  that  are  present.  This  is  seldom  well  taken  in  polite  cmn- 
pany ;  much  less  should  you  use  such  forms  of  speech  as  would 
insinuate  the  ignorance  or  dulness  of  those  with  whom  you  con- 
verse. 

12.  Banish  utterly  out  of  all  conversation,  and  especially  otd 
of  all  learned  and  intellectual  conference^  every  thing  that  tends 
to  provoke  passion,  or  raise  a  fire  in  the  blood.  Let  no  sharp 
language,  no  noisy  exclamation,  no  sarcasms  or  biting  jests  be 
heard  among  you ;  no  perverse  or  invidious  conseauences  be 
drawn  from  each  other's  opinions,  and  imputed  to  the  person. 
All  these  things  are  enemies  to  friendship,  and  the  ruin  of  free 
conversation.  The  impartial  search'  of  truth  requires  all  calmness 
and  serenity,  all  temper  and  candor ;  mutual  instruction  can  never 
be  attained  in  the  midst  of  passion,  pride,  and  clamor,  unless  we 
suppose,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene,  there  is  a  loud  and  pene- 
trating lecture  read  by  both  side^  on  the  folly  and  shameful  in- 
firmities of  human  nature^ 
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13.  To  conclude :  when  you  retire  from  company,  then  con' 
verse  with  yourself  in  soliiuae,  and  inquire  what  you  have  learnt 
for  the  improvenunt  of  your  understandings  or  for  the  rectify' 
^g  y^^^  inclinations^  for  the  increase  of  your  virtues,  or  tne 
meliorating  your  conduct  and  behaviour  in  any  future  parts  of 
life.  If  you  have  seen  some  of  your  company  candid,  modest, 
humble  in  their  mamier,  wise  and  sagacious,  just  and  pious  in 
their  sentiments,  polite  and  graceful,  as  well  as  clear  and  strong 
in  their  expression,  and  uniyersally  acceptable  and  lovely  in  their 
behanor,  endeavor  to  impress  the  idea  of  all  these  upon  your 
memory,  and  treasure  them  up  for  your  imitation. 


CONTERS  MIDDLETON.    1683—1750. 

Coamuu  HisntxTOir,  a  celebrated  divine  and  critic,  wa«  the  eon  of  a 

clcigyman,  and  bom  at  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  1683.    He  was  educated  at 

Cambridge,  and  in  1717  received  from  the  university  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 

Dimity.    His  first  published  work  was  ^  A  Full  and  Impartial  Account  of 

bU  the  late  Proceedings  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  against  Dr.  Bentley," 

viiicb,  says  Dr.  Monk,  «  was  the  first  published  specimen  of  a  style,  which, 

fer  elegance,  purity,  and  ease,  yields  to  none  in  tlie  whole  compass  of  the 

English  language.''    In  1724  he  visited  Italy,  and  having  taken  a  careful  and 

near  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  pomp  and  ceremonies  of  the  papal  church,  he 

published,  in  1729,  his  celebrated  Letter  fiom  Rome,  in  which  he  attempted  to 

show  that  "  the  religion  of  the  present  Romans  was  derived  from  that  of  their 

heathen  ancestors,"  and  that,  in  particular,  the  rites,  ceremonies,  dresses  of 

the  priests,  and  other  matters  in  the  Romish  chtu^h,  were  taken  from  the 

pagan  religion.     It  was  received  with  great  favor  by  the  learned,  and  went 

through  four  editions  in  the  author's  lifetime. 

In  1741  appeared  his  greatest  work,  and  that  on  which  his  &me  chiefly 
tests,  uThe  History  of  the  Life  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero.'*    It  might  more 
properly  be  called.  The  Life  and  Tunes  of  Cicero,  since  it  is  full,  not  only  in 
t^erf  thing  that  relates  personally  to  the  illustrious  Roman  orator,  but  gives 
an  admirable  picture  of  the  Republic  at  the  time  he  flourished.    Tlie  style  is 
temarkable  for  uniting  clearness,  strength,  elegance,  and  richness  in  an  unn- 
Bual  d^ee,  and  the  work  may  justly  be  considered  as  a  model  of  composition 
in  the  department  of  biography.     The  characters  of  the  most  prominent  men 
of  the  time,  he  draws  np  with  consummate  skill,  judgment,  and  taste ;  and  few 
^storioal  works  are  more  interesting,  and  none  more  instructive.    In  1745  he 
published  an  account  of  the  various  specimens  of  ancient  art  which  he  had 
collected  during  his  residence  at  Rome;  and  in  1749,  « A  Free  Inquiry  into 
Miraculous  Powers."    This  was  immediately  attacked  by  many  of  the  clergy, 
who  maintained  that  the  tendency  of  the  book  was  to  destroy  the  authority  of  ^ 
niiracles  in  general :  but  Middleton  dischiimed  all  such  intention.   After  vari- 
008  controversies  upon  religious  subjects  with  some  of  the  clergy  of  the  day, 
be  expired  on  the  28th  of  July,  1750. 
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CICERO   OFFERS   HIMSELF   TO   THE    BAR. 

Cicero  had  now  run  through  all  that  coarse  of  discipline^  which 
he  lays  down  as  necessary  to  form  the  complete  orator :  for,  in 
his  treatise  on  that  suhject,  he  gives  us  his  own  sentiments  in  the 
person  of  Cra8sus,,on  the  institution  requisite  to  that  character; 
declaring  that  no  roan  ought  to  pretend  to  it,  without  being  previ- 
ously acquainted  with  every  thing  worth  knowing  in  art  or  nature ; 
that  this  IS  impHed  in  the  very  name  of  an  orator,  whose  profession 
it  is  to  speak  upon  every  subject  which  can  be  proposed  to  him ; 
and  whose  eloquence,  without  the  knowledge  of  what  he  speaks, 
would  be  the  prattle  only  and  impertinence  of  children.  He  had 
learnt  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  and  languages,  from  the  ablest 
teachers ;  gone  through  the  studies  of  humanity  and  the  politer 
letters  with  the  poet  Archias ;  been  instructed  m  philosophy  by 
the  principal  professors  of  each  sect ;  Phsedrus  the  Epicurean, 
Philo  the  Academic,  Diodotus  the  Stoic;  acquired  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  law,-  from  the  greatest  lawyers,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  Rome,  the  two  Scsevolas ;  all  which  accom- 
plishments were  but  ministerial  and  subservient  to  that  on  which 
his  hopes  and  ambition  were  singly  placed,  the  reputation  of  an 
orator :  To  qualify  himself  therefore  particularly  for  this,  he  at- 
tended the  pleadings  of  all  the  speakers  of  his  time  ;  heard  the 
daily  lectures  of  the  most  eminent  orators  of  Greece,  and  was  per- 
petually composing  somewhat  at  home,  and  declaiming  under 
their  correction :  and  that  he  might  neglect  nothing  whick  could 
help  in  any  degree  to  improve  and  polish  his  style,  he  spent  the 
mtervals  of  his  leisure  in  the  company  of  the  ladies ;  especially 
of  those  who  were  remarkable  for  a  politeness  of  language,  and 
whose  fathers  had  been  distinguished  by  a  fame  and  reputation 
of  their  eloquence. 

Thus  adorned  and  accomplished,  he  offered  himself  to  the  bar 
about  the  age  of  twenty-six ;  not  as  others  generally  did,  raw  and 
Ignorant  of  their  business,  and  wanting  to  be  formed  to  it  by  use 
and  experience,  but  finished  and  qualified  at  once  to  sustain  any 
cause  which  should  be  committed  to  him. 

After  he  had  given  a  specimen  of  himself  to  the  city,  in  several 
private  causes,  he  undertook  the  celebrated  defence  of  S.  Rdscias 
of  Ameria,  in  his  twenty-seventh  year;  the  same  age,  as  the 
learned  have  observed,  in  which  Demosthenes  first  began  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  Athens ;  as  if,  in  these  geniuses  of  the  first 
magnitude,  that  was  the  proper  season  of  blooming  towards  ma- 
turity. 

As  by  this  defence  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  in  his  youth, 
no  he  reflects  upon  it  with  pleasure  in  old  age,  and  recoromends 
it  to  his  son,  as  the  surest  way  to  true  glory  and  authority  in  his 
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country ;  to  defend  the  innocent  in  distresst  especially  when  they 
liappen  to  be  oppressed  by  the  power  of  the  great ;  as  I  hare  often 
doDCy  says  he,  in  other  causes,  but  particularly  in  that  of  Roscius 
against  Sylla  himself  in  the  height  of  his  power.  A  noble  lesson 
to  all  advancers,  to  apply  their  talents  to  the  protection  of  inno- 
cence and  injured  virtue ;  and  to  make  justice,  not  profit,  the  rule 
and  end  of  their  labors. 

CLOSE  OF  CICKRO'S  CONSULSHIP. 

But  before  we  close  the  account  of  the  memorable  events  of 
this  year,  we  must  not  omit  the  mention  of  one  which  distin- 
guished it  afterwards  as  a  particular  era  in  the  annals  of  Rome, 
the  birth  of  OcTAVirs,  surnamed  Auousmrs,  which  happened  on 
ihe  twenty-third  of  September.    YeUeius  caUs  it  an  accession  of 
glory  to  Cicero's  consiilship :  but  it  excites  speculations  rather  of 
a  diferent  sort,  on  the  inscrutable  methods  of  Providence,  and  the 
short-lighted  policy  of  man,  that  in  the  moment  when  Rome  was 
preserved  from  destruction,  and  its  liberty  thought  to  be  estabhshed 
more  firmly  than  ever,  an  infant  should  be  thrown  into  the  world, 
who,  within  the  course  of  twenty  years,  efiTected  what  Catiline 
had  attempted,  and  destroyed  both  Cicero  and  the  republic.     If 
Rome  could  have  been  saved  by  human  counsel,  it  would  have 
been  saved  by  the  skill  of  Cicero:  but  its  destiny  was  now  ap- 
proaching :  for  governments,  like  natural  bodies,  have,  with  the 
principles  of  their  preservation,  the  seeds  of  ruin  also  essentially 
mixed  in  their  constitution,  which,  after  a  certain  period,  begin  to 
operate,  and  exert  themselves  to  the  dissolution  of  the  vital  frame. 
These  seeds  had  long  been  fermenting  in  the  bowels  of  the  re- 
public, when  Octavius  came,  peculiany  formed  by  nature,  and 
instructed  by  art,  to  quicken  their  operation,  and  exalt  them  to 
maturity. 

Cicero's  administration  was  now  at  an  end,  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  resign  the  consulship,  according  to  custom,  in  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  and  to  take  the  usual  oath,  of  his  having 
discharged  it  with  fidelity.  This  was  generally  accompanied  with 
a  speech  from  the  expiring  consul ;  and  after  such  a  year,  and 
from  such  a  speaker,  the  city  was  in  no  small  expectation  of  what 
Cicero  would  say  to  them :  but  Metellus,  one  of  the  new  tribunes, 
who  afilected  commonly  to  open  their  magistracy  by  some  re- 
markable act,  as  a  specimen  of  the  measures  which  they  intended 
to  pursue,  resolved  to  disappoint  both  the  orator  and  the  audience: 
for  when  Cicero  had  mounted  the  rostra,  and  was  ready  to  per- 
form this  last  act  of  his  office,  the  tribune  would  not  suffer  him  to 
speak,  or  to  do  any  thins^  more  than  barely  to  take  the  oath^  de- 
claringy  that  he  who  had  put  citizens  to  death  unheard,  ought  not 
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to  be  permitted  to  speak  for  himself:  upon  which  Cicero,  who 
never  at  a  loes,  instead  of  pronouncing  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
oath,  exalting  the  tone  of  his  voice,  swore  oat  aloud,  so  as  ail  the 
people  might  hear  him,  theU  he  had  saved  the  repubitc  and  the  diy 
from  ruin;  which  the  multitude  below  confirmed  with  a  um- 
versal  shout,  and  with  one  voice  cried  out,  that  what  he  had  rwom 
was  true.  Thus  the  intended  afiront  was  turned,  by  his  presence 
of  mind,  to  his  greater  honor,  and  he  was  conducted  from  the  forum 
to  his  house,  with  all  possible  demonstrations  of  respect  by  the 
whole  city. 

CHARACTER  OF  POMPEY. 

Pompey  had  early  acquired  the  surname  of  the  Cheat,  by  that 
sort  of  merit  which,  from  the  constitution  of  the  republic,  neces- 
sarily made  him  great ;  a  fame  and  success  in  war,  superior  to 
what  Rome  hftd  ever  known  in  the  most  celebrated  of  her  gene- 
rals.    He  had  triumphed  at  three  several  times  over  the  three 
different  parts  of  the  known  world,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa ;  and  by 
his  victories  had  almost  doubled  the  extent,  as  well  as  the  reve- 
nues, of  the  Roman  dominion ;  for,  as  he  declared  to  the  people 
on  his  return  from  the  Mithridatic  war,  "  he  had  found  the  lesser 
Asia  the  boundary,  but  left  it  the  middle  of  their  empire."    He 
was  about  six  years  older  than  Cssar;  and  while  Cssar,  iat' 
mersed  in  pleasures,  oppressed  with  debts,  and  suspected  by  all 
honest  men,  was  hardly  able  to  show  his  head;  Pompey  was 
flourishing  in  the  height  of  power  and  glory,  and  hv  the  consent 
of  all  parties  placed  at  the  head  of  the  republic,     lliis  was  the 
post  that  his  ambition  seemed  to  aim  at,  to  be  the  first  man  in 
Kome ;  the  Leader,  not  the  Th/rani  of  his  country :  for  he  more 
than  once  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  made  himself  the  master  of 
it  without  any  risk  ;  if  his  virtue,  or  his  phleg^l  at  least,  had  not 
restrained  him :  but  he  lived  in  a  perpetual  expectation  of  receiv- 
ing, from  the  gift  of  the  people,  what  he  did  not  care  to  seize  bj 
force ;  and,  by  fomenting  the  disorders  of  the  city,  hoped  to  dri^c 
them  to  the  necessity  of  creating  him  Dictator.     It  is  an  obsenrs- 
tion  of  all  the  historians,  that  while  Cassar  made  no  difierence  of 
power,  whether  it  was  conferred  or  usurped :  whether  over  thoje 
who  loved,  or  those  who  feared  him :  Pompey  seemed  to  vahfl 
none  but  what  was  offered  ;  nor  to  have  any  desire  to  govern,  but 
with  the  good  will  of  the  governed.     What  leisure  he  found  from 
his  wars,  he  employed  in  the  studr  of  polite  letters,  and  especially 
of  eloquence,  in  which  he  would  have  acquired  great  fame,  if  his 
genius  had  not  drawn  him  to  the  more  dazzling  gloiy  of  arms: 
yet  Jie  pleaded  several  causes  with  applause,  in  the  defence  of  his 
mends  and  clients ;  and  some  of  them  in  conjunction  with  Cieero. 
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His  language  was  copious  and  elevated ;  his  sentiments  just ;  bis 
Toice  sweet ;  his  action  noble,  and  full  of  dignity.    But  bis  talents 
were  better  formed  for  arms,  than  the  gown :  for  though,  in  both, 
he  observed  the  same  discipline,  a  perpetual  modesty,  temperance, 
and  gravity  of  outward  behaviour ;  yet,  in  the  license  oi  camps, 
the  example  was  more  rare  and  striking.     His  person  was  ex- 
tremely Q^ceful,  and  imprinting  respect :  yet  with  an  air  of  re- 
serve and  haughtiness,  which  became  the  general  better  than  the 
citizen.     His  parts  were  plausible,  rather  than  great;  specious, 
rather  than  penetrating;  and  his  view  of  politics  but  narrow ;  for 
his  chief  instrument  of  governing  was  dissimulcUion;  yet  he  had 
not  always  the  art  to  conceal  his  real  sentiments.     As  he  was  a 
better  soldier  than  a  statesman,  so  what  he  gained  in  the  camp  he 
nsnally  lost  in  the  city ;  and  though  adored  when  abroad,  was 
often  affironted  and  mortified  at  home ;  till  the  imprudent  opposi- 
tioD  of  the  senate  drove  him  to  that  alliance  with  Crassus  and 
Ctesar,  which  proved  fatal  both  to  himself  and  the  republic.     He 
took  in  these  two,  not  as  the  partners,  but  the  ministers  rather  of 
his  power ;  that,  by  giving  them  some  share  with  him,  he  might 
make  his  own  authority  uncontrollable :  he  had  no  reason  to  ap 
prebend  that  they  could  ever  prove  his  rivals ;  since  neither  of 
them  had  any  credit  or  character  of  that  kind  which  alone  could 
raise  them  above  the  laws;  a  superior  fame  and  experience  in 
war,  with  the  militia  of  the  empire  at  their  devotion :  all  this  was 
purely  his  own ;  till,  by  cherishing  Csesar,  and  throwing  into  his 
hands  the'only  thing  which  he  wanted,  arms  and  military  com- 
mand, he  made  him  at  last  too  strong  for  himself,  and  never  began 
to  fear  him  till  it  was  too  late :  Cicero  warmly  dissuaded  both  his 
union  and  his  breach  with  Cesar;  and  after  the  rupture,  as 
warmly  still,  the  thought  of  giving  him  battle :  if  any  of  these 
counsels  had  been  followed,  Pompey  had  preserved  his  hfe  and 
honor,  and  the  republic  its  liberty.     But  he  was  urged  to  his  fate 
by  a  natural  saperstition,  and  attention  to  those  vain  auguries  with 
which  he  was  flattered  by  all  the  haruspices :  he  had  seen  the 
same  temper  in  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  obiserved  the  happy  effects 
of  it :  but  they  assumed  it  only  out  oi  policy,  he  out  of  principle. 
They  used  it  to  animate  their  soldiers,  when  they  had  found  a 
probable  opportunity  of  fighting;  but  he,  against  all  prudence  and 
probability,  was  encouraged  by  it  to  fight  to  his  own  ruin.     He 
saw  all  his  mistakes  at  last,  when  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  cor- 
rect them ;  and  in  his  wretched  flight  from  Pharsalia  was  forced 
to  confess,  that  he  had  trusted  too  much  to  his  hopes ;  and  that 
Cicero  had  judged  better,  and  seen  farther  into  things  than  he. 
The  resolution  of  seeking  refuge  in  Egypt,  finished  the  sad  cata^K 
trophe  of  this  mat  man:  the  father  of  the  reigning  pi  ■  nee  had 
been  highly  oUiged  to  him  for  his  protection  at  Rome,  and  rcsto- 
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xstkm  to  his  kingdom :  asd  the  soa  had  sent  a  considerable  fleet 
to  his  assistance  in  the  present  war :  but,  in  this  ruin  of  his  for- 
tunes, what  gratitude  was  there  to  be  expected  from  a  court, 
goTemed  by  eunuchs  and  mercenary  Greeks  ?  all  whose  politics 
turned,  not  on  the  honor  of  the  king,  but  the  establishment  of  theii 
own  power ;  which  was  likely  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  admission  of 
Pompey*  How  happv  had  it  been  for  him  to  have  died  in  that 
sickness,  when  all  ItaW'  was  putting  up  vows  and  prayers  for  his 
safety !  or,  if  he  had  /alien  by  clumce  of  war  on  the  pkina  of 
Pharsalia,  in  the  defence  of  his  country's  liberty,  he  had  died  stiU 
glorious,  though  unfortunate ;  but,  as  if  he  had  been  reserved  for 
an  example  or  the  instability  of  human  greatness,  he,  who  a  few 
days  before  commanded  kings  and  consuls,  and  all  the  noblest 
of  Kome,  was  sentenced  to  die  by  a  council  of  slaves ;  murdered 
by  a  base  deserter ;  cast  out  naked  and  headless  on  the  Egyptian 
strand ;  and  when  the  whole  earth,  as  Velleius  says,  had  scarce 
been  sufficient  for  his  victories,  could  not  find  a  spot  upon  it  at 
last  for  a  grave. 


HENRY  ST.  JOHN,  VlSCOmh'^  BOLINGBROKE^    1678—1751. 

HiiTBT  St.  JoBir,  son  of  Sir  Henzy  St  John,4>f  Battersea,  Saitey  omntf^wta 
bom  October  1, 1678.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  after  spend 
ing  many  years  of  dissipation  on  the  continent,  he  was,  on  his  return,  elected 
to  parliament  in  1701,  when  the  Tories  were  in  power.  He  was  elevBled  tc 
the  peerage  in  1712,  by  ^e  title  of  Viscount  Bolingbroke;  but  soon  after  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  fearing  the  course  which  might  be  taken  against  him 
by  the  new  administration,  he  fled  to  France.  On  the  9th  of  August  of  tbe 
same  year,  (1718,)  he  was  impeached  by  Walpole  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords  of  high-treason,  and  other  hi^  crimes  and  misdemeanon;  and  as  he 
Ikiled  to  surrender  himself  to  take  his  trial,  a  bill  of  attainder  was  passed 
against  him  by  parliament,  on  the  10th  of  September.  In  the  mean  time  be 
showed  what  were  his  principles,  and  where  his  heart  was,  by  entering  tie 
service  of  the  Pretender,  as  secretary.  In  1723  he  obtained  a  full  pardon, 
and  returned  to  England :  his  property  was  restored  to  him,  but  he  was  ex- 
cluded from  tlie  House  of  Lords.  He  then  engaged  in  active  oppositioa  id 
the  Whig  minlstxy  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  published  a  great  mmiber  of 
political  tracts.. 

In  1735  he  suddenly  withdrew  to  France,  for  reasons  which  have  never 
been  explained,  and  resided  there  seven  years,  during  which  time  he  pub* 
lished  his  « Letters  on  the  Study  of  History,"  and  a  "Letter  on  the  true  Use 
of  Retirement,"  both  of  which  contain  many  valuable  reflections.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  1742,  he  returned  to  take  possession  of  the  ftmily  estate 
at  Battersea,  and  in  1749  published  his  «  Letters  on  the  Spirit  of  Patxiotiam," 
and  the  **  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King."  Most  of  his  early  friends,  both  literary 
and  political,  of  whom  w^ere  Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  and  Atterbury,  were  now 
gone,  and  he  himself  expired  on  the  15th  of  December,  1751.  He  bequeathed 
all  bis  manuscriptSi  *<bs  a  legacy  few  tiaduoing  the  memoiy  of  his  own  oM 
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fiiend  iUexander  Pope,'^  to  DavJh0feUet|>  a  Sootchnuui,  who^  in  1754,  pub- 
lished a  complete  edition  of  his  loq^hip's  works,  in  five  TOlumes.  Among 
them  ^'ero  found  a  series  of  Essays  against  revealed  religion,  which  led  ^ 
the  csuistio  bat  just  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  **  having  loaded  a  blunder^ 
bussy  and  pointed  it  against  Christianity,  he  had  not  the  oourage  to  discharge  it 
himseli^  but  left  half-a^aown  to  a  hungry  Sootohman  to  pull  the  trigger  ailer 
his  death." 

Ixi  Lord  Bolingbroke*s  character  as  a  man  there  isubdt  little  to  respect,  much 
to  condemn.  His  philosophical  writings  are  now  but  little  read,  and  for  their 
matter  contain  little  that  is  worth  reading.*  As  a  rhetorioian,  however,  he 
deaerves  some  consideration  in  this  work  of  ours,  designed  to  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  English  style,  and  to  bring  under  our  notice  the  best  writers.  His 
style  was  a  happy  medium  between  that  of  the  scholar  and  that  of  tne  man 
of  eociety—- or  rather  it  was  a  happy  combination  of  the  best  qualities  of  both, 
*  heightening  the  ease,  freedom,  fluency,  and  liveliness  of  elegant  conversa- 
tion, with  many  of  the  deeper  and  richer  tones  of  the  eloquence  of  formal 
orations  and  books.  The  example  he  thus  set  has  probably  produced  a  very 
ooDsiderable  efiect  in  moulding  the  style  of  popular  writing  since- his  time."* 

ABSURDITIES  07   USELESS  LSABNINO. 

Some  histories  are  to  be  read,  some  are  to  be  studied,  and  some 
may  be  neglected  entirely,  not  only  without  detriment,  but  with 
advantage.  Some  are  the  proper  objects  of  one  man^s  curiosity, 
some  of  another's,  and  some  of  all  men's ;  but  all  history  is  not 
an  object  of  curiosity  for  any  man.  He  who  improperly,  wan- 
tonly, and  absurdly  makes  it  so,  indulges  a  sort  of  canine  appetite; 
the  curiosity  of  one,  like  the  hunger  of  the  other,  devours  raven« 
ously,  and  without  distinction,  whatever  falls  in  its  way,  but  nei- 
ther of  them  digests.  They  heap  crudity  upon  crudity,  and 
nourish  and  improve  nothing  but  their  distemper.  Some  such 
characters  I  have  known,  though  it  is  not  the  most  common  ex- 
treme into  which  men  are  apt  to  fall.  One  of  them  I  knew  in 
this  country.     He  joined  to  a  more  than  athletic  strength  of  body, 

a  prodigious  memory,  and  to  both  a  prodigious  industry.    He  had 

/^ 

1  There  to  ilot  room  here  to  go  Into  the  detail*  of  the  oontroveny  that  arose  from  the  base  act  of 
MaOet  fiB  maliffnlng  Fope,  and  the  atiU  baaer  feellnga  of  Bollngbroke  in  flnt  aasentlnff  to  It,  and  aftcr- 
warda  x«wardlnr  It.  BoUnfbroke'a  pretended  gronnd  of  oflbnoe  traa,  tliat  Pope^  Into  whoM  hands 
be  bid  iilaced  Ma  poUtlcal  tfacC,  **Tba  Patriot  King,"  tor  pnbUoatSon,  and  dUtrfbutJon  among  hto  own 
(BoBngbroke's)  friends,  had  pnbUshed  more  than  he  ought  But  he  knew  that  Pope  did  tt  purely 
from  hto  admiration  of  the  tract,  and  a  desire  to  have  It  more  generally  known.  The  real  causa, 
Ihcrelbrc,  of  Bollnsbroke's  most  ungrateftd  trratment  of  hto  old  IHcnd  was,  doubtless,  thnt  Pope  had 
beqneathed  hto  property  in  hto  printed  works  to  Warburton,  rather  than  to  hbnaeUl  For  a  more  par- 
denlar  aeeoant  of  thla,  see  Bosooe's  Pope,  toI.  L  p.  M. 

S  **When  TuUy  attempted  poetry,  he  became  as  ridtoolons  as  Bolini^roktf  when  be  attempted  phi- 
iesophy  and  dlTlntty ;  we  look  in  rain  for  that  genius  which  produced  the  DIssettatlon  on  Parties, 
fai  the  tedkras  ptaQoaophfaad  works,  of  whidi  it  to  no  exaggerated  satire  to  aay,  that  the  reaaonli^  (.f 
ttem  to  sophistical  a.nd  inconclosiTe,  the  style  difftase  and  verbose,  and  the  learning  seemingly  eoi^ 
talned  in  them  not  drawn  from  the  orlglzuUs,  but  picked  up  and  purloined  from  French  erltJcs  and 
tniuLitioos."— ToWon't  Pope,  I.  119. 

B  See  also  some  remarks  on  hto  style  in  the  19th  Lecture  of  Dr.  Blair,  and  In  Drake's  Bsaays,  toI 
hr.  p.  134. 
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teftd  aJmoflt  constantly  twelve  or  fourteen  hoan  a  day  for  five-and- 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  had  heaped  together  as  much  leani- 
ing  as  could  be  crowded  into  a  head.  In  the  coarse  of  ray  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  I  consulted  him  once  or  twice,  not  oflener ; 
for  I  found  this  mass  of  learning  of  as  little  use  to  me  as  to  the 
owner.  The  man  was  communicatiye  enough ;  but  nothing  was 
distinct  in  his  mind.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  he  had  nerer 
spared  time  to  think ;  all  was  employed  in  reading.  His  rea^m 
had  not  the  merit  of  common  meciumism.  When  yo>a  press  a 
watch,  or  pull  a  clock,  they  answer  your  question  with  precision ; 
for  they  repeat  exactly  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  tell  you  neither 
more  nor  less  than  you  desire  to  know.  But  when  you  asked  this 
man  a  question,  he  overwhelmed  you  by  pouring  forth  all  that  the 
several  terms  or  words  of  your  question  recalled  to  his  memory ; 
and  if  he  omitted  any  thing,  it  was  that  very  thing  to  which  the 
sense  of  the  whole  question  should  have  led  him  or  confined  him. 
To  ask  him  a  question  was  to  wind  up  a  spring  In  his  memory, 
that  rattled  on  with  vast  rapidity  and  confused  noise,  till  the  force 
of  it  was  spent ;  and  you  went  away  with  all  the  noise  in  your 
ears,  stunned  and  uninformed. 

He  who  reads  with  discernment  and  choice,  will  acquire  less 
learning,  but  more  knowledge ;  and  as  this  knowledge  is  collected 
with  design,  and  cultivated  with  art  and  method,  it  will  be  at  all 
times  of  immediate  and  ready  use  to  himself  and  others. 

Tlius  nsefhl  armt  in  magazines  we  place, 
AU  ranged  in  order,  and  disposed  with  grace ; 
Nor  thus  alone  the  curious  eye  to  please, 
But  to  be  found,  when  need  requires,  with  ease. 

You  remember  the  verses,  my  lord,  in  our  friend's  Essay  on 
Criticism,  which  was  the  -  work  of  his  childhood  almost ;  but  is 
such  a  monument  of  good  sense  and  poetiy,  as  no  other,  that  I 
know,  has  raised  in  his  riper  years. 

He  who  reads  without  this  discernment  and  choice,  and  reserves 
to  read  all,  will  not  have  time,  no,  nor  capacity  either,  to  do  any 
thing  else.  He  will  not  be  able  to  think,  without  which  it  is  im- 
pertinent to  read ;  nor  to  act,  without  which  it  is  impertinent  to 
think.  He  will  assemble  materials  with  much  pains,  and  pur- 
chase  them  at  much  expense,  and  have  neither  leisure  nor  skill  to 
frame  them  into  proper  scantlings,  or  to  prepare  them  for  use. 
To  what  purpose  should  he  husband  his  time,  or  learn  architec- 
ture ?  he  has  no  design  to  build.  But  then  to  what  purpose  all 
these  quarries  of  stone,  ail  these  mountains  of  sand  and  lime,  all 
thecitt  rorests  of  oak  and  deal  f 
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THE   USE   OF   HISTORY. 

To  teach  and  to  inculcate  the  general  principles  of  rirtue,  and 
the  general  rules  of  wisdom  and  good  policy  which  result  from 
such  details  of  actions  and  characters,  comes,  for  the  most  part,  and 
always  should  come,  expressly  and  directly  into  the  design  of 
those  who  are  capable  of  giving  such  details :  and,  therefore, 
whilst  they  narrate  as  historians,  they  hint  oAen  as  philosophers ; 
they  put  into  our  hands,  as  it  were,  on  every  proper  occasion,  the 
end  of  a  clue,  that  serves  to  remind  us  of  searching,  and  to  guide 
us  in  the  search  of  that  truth  which  the  example  before  us  either 
establishes  or  illustrates.  If  a  writer  neglects  this  part,  we  are 
able,  however,  to  supply  his  neglect  by  our  own  attention  and 
industry :  and  when  he  gives  us  a  good  history  of  Peruvians  or 
Mexicans,  of  Chinese  or  Tartars,  of  Muscovites  or  Negroes,  we 
may  blame  him,  but  we  must  blame  ourselves  much  more,  if  we 
do  not  make  it  a  good  lesson  of  philosophy.  This  being  the 
general  use  of  history,  it  is  not  to  be  neglected.  Every  one  may 
make  it  who  is  able  to  read,  and  to  reflect  on  what  he  reads ;  and 
every  one  who  makes  it  will  find,  in  his  de^ee,  the  benefit  that 
arises  from  an  early  acquaintance  contracted  m  this  manner  with 
mankind.  We  are  not  only  passengers  or  sojourners  in  this  world, 
but  we  are  absolute  strangers  at  the  first  steps  we  make  in  it. 
Our  guides  are  oflen  ignorant,  oflen  unfaithful.  By  this  map  of 
the  country,  which  history  spreads  before  us,  we  may  learn,  if 
we  please,  to.  guide  ourselves.  In  our  journey  through  it,  we  are 
beset  on  every  side.  We  are  besieged  sometimes,  even  in  our 
strongest  holds.  Terrors  and  temptations,  conducted  by  the  pas- 
sions of  other  men,  assault  us ;  and  our  own  passions,  that  corre- 
spond with  these,  betray  us.  History  is  a  collection  of  the  jour- 
nals of  those  who  have  travelled  through  the  same  country,  and 
been  exposed  to  the  same  accidents  :  and  their  good  and  their  ill 
siuccess  are  equally  instructive.  In  this  pursuit  of  knowledgfe  an 
immense  field  is  opened  to  us :  e^eneral  histories,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane; the  histories  of  particular  countries,  particular  events, 
particular  orders,  particular  men ;  memorials,  anecdotes,  travels. 
But  we  must  not  ramble  in  this  field  without  discernment  or 
choice,  nor  even  with  these  must  we  ramble  too  long. 

THE   WORLD   OUR   COUNTRY.* 

Whatever  is  best  is  safest ;  lies  out  of  the  reach  of  human 
power ;  can  neither  be  given  nor  taken  away.    Such  is  this  great 


1  What abeantlftil  Idea*  "tbe  woxU  our  eoontry— •!!  mankind  onr  oonntrymen.**    When  tUa  i 
Umentataa  bepnctScanynaitaed,  (and  tha  day  aeema  to  be  Ihat  drawing  near  wbanttwUlba^)  all 
mtrfdlona  upon  trade  irm  be  ererrwlwre  ranorad;  Intereowae  between  nattona  wiDbe  a«  ftia 
2  1  42» 
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and  beautiiiil  work  of  nature,  the  world.  Such  is  the  mind  of 
man,  which  contemplates  and  admires  the  world,  whereof  it  makes 
the  noblest  part.  These  are  inseparably  ours,  and  as  long  as  we 
remain  in  one,  we  shall  enjoy  the  other.  Let  us  march,  there- 
fore, intrepidly  wherever  we  are  led  by  the  course  of  human  ac- 
cidents. Wherever  they  lead  us,  on  what  coast  soever  we  are 
thrown  by  them,  we  shall  not  find  ourselves  absolutely  strangers. 
We  shall  meet  with  men  and  women,  creatures  of  the  same  figure, 
endowed  with  the  same  faculties,  and  bom  under  the  same  laws 
of  nature. 

We  shall  see  the  same  virtues  and  vices,  flowing  from  the  same 
principles,  but  varied  in  a  thousand  difierent  and  contrary  modes, 
according  to  that  infinite  variety  of  laws  and  customs  which  h 
estabhshed  for  the  same  universal  end,  the  preservation  of  society. 
We  shall  feel  the  same  revolution  of  seasons,  and  the  same  sun 
and  moon  will  guide  the  course  of  our  year.  The  same  azure 
vault,  bespangled  with  stars,  will  be  everywhere  spread  over  oni 
heads.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  from  whence  we  may  not 
admire  those  planets  which  roll,  like  ours,  in  different  orbits, 
round  the  same  central  sun ;  from  whence  we  may  not  discover 
an  object  still  more  stupendous,  that  army  of  fixed  stars  huno:  up 
in  the  immense  space  of  the  universe ;  innumerable  suns,  whose 
beams  enlighten  and  cherish  the  unknown  worlds  which  roll  around 
them :  and  whilst  I  am  ravished  by  such  contemplations  as  these, 
whilst  my  soul  is  thus  raised  up  to  heaven,  it  imports  me  little 
what  ground  I  tread  upon. 

FORTUNE   NOT  TO  BE   TRUSTED. 

The  sudden  invasion  of  an  enemy  overthrows  such  as  are  not 
on  their  guard ;  but  they  who  foresee  the  war,  and  prepare  them- 
selves for  it  before  it  breaks  out,  stand  without  difiSculty  the  first 
and  the  fiercest  onset.  I  learned  this  important  lesson  long  ago, 
and  never  trusted  to  fortune,  even  while  she  seemed  to  be  at  peace 
with  me.  The  riches,  the  honora,  the  reputation,  and  all  the  ad- 
vanta£fes  which  her  treacherous  indulgence  poured  upon  me,  I 
pkced  so,  that  she  might  snatch  them  away  without  giving  me 
any  disturbance.  I  kept  a  great  interval  between  me  and  them. 
She  took  them,  hut  she  could  not  tear  them  from  me.  No  man 
sufiers  by  bad  fortune  but  he  who  has  been  deceived  by  good.  If 
we  grow  fond  of  her  gifts,  fancy  that  they  belong  to  us,  and  kre 

««  betweeji  ukUvldiMla  of  Uie  Mune  oatlon ;  vad  natlODa]  coveraoieiiU  will  be  supported  m  local  go- 
vernments sew  ftr»— by  direct  taxes  acoordtng  to  propnly— the  only  oquttable  mode.  I  eannot  ba. 
bere  quote  «  flne  remtrk  flrom  tlmt  valuable  book  entitled  **aoesscs  at  Troth,**  by  tbebrotbera 
Haras  **  A  atatesiBaii  may  do  aodt  tor  oommaree .— most  by  leavtng  It  alone.  A  rlwr  B«^er  flovf 
•a  aiBOOttly  aa  whan  It  ftiMawa  tts  own  coarse^  wlthont  eilher  aM  or  clMch.  Let  It  bmIm  itfoira 
bad:  It  witt do  ao bolter  (hoB  you  ean.** 
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perpetaaUy  to  remain  with  us ;  if  we  lean  upon  them,  and  expect 
to  he  considered  for  them,  we  shall  sink  into  all  the  bitterness  of 
grief,  as  soon  as  these  false  and  transitory  benefits  pass  away ;  as 
soon  as  our  Tain  and  childish  minds,  unfraught  with  solid  plea- 
sures, become  destitute  even  of  those  which  are  imaginary.  But* 
if  we  do  not  sufier  ourselves  to  be  transported  with  prosperity, 
neither  shall  we  be  reduced  by  adversity.  Our  souls  will  be 
proof  asainst  the  dangers  of  both  these  states :  and  having 
explored  our  strength,  we  shall  be  sure  of  it ;  for  in  the  midst 
of  felicity  we  shall  have  tried  how  we  can  bear  misfortune. 


PHILIP  DODDRIDGE.     1702—1751.    ct^filcC  ^f. 

Few  men  have  exerted  a  more  happy,  holy,  and  wide-spread  iniiuence 
upon  the  world,  than  the  « disfienting"  minister,  Philip  Doddridge.  He  was 
bom  in  London,  in  1702,  and  at  an  early  age  he  became  the  pupil  of  Mr. 
Jolhn  Jexmings,  who  kept  an  academy  at  Kibworth,  in  Leicesterahire,  and  in 
1722  he  entered  upon  the  ministry  at  the  same  place.  On  the  death  of  Mr* 
Jennings  he  succeeded  to  his  place,  but  in  1729,  being  invited  by  the  <<  dis* 
aenting"  congregation  of  that  place  to  become  their  pastor,  he  removed  there. 
Here  for  nearly  twenty-two  years  he  labored  with  great  zeal  and  most  ex- 
emplary piety,  as  pastor  of  die  church,  and  as  the  principal  of  the  academy, 
widi  the  highest  credit  to  himself,  and  benefit  to  those  under  his  care.  But 
his  health  declining  in  consequence  of  his  great  labors,  he  took  a  voyage  to 
Idfibon,  in  the  hope  of  deriving  benefit  from  the  relaxation  and  change  of  air 
and  climate.  But  all  in  vain ;  and  he  died  at  Lisbon  thirteen  days  after  his 
arrival,  October  26,  1751. 

Of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  too  much,  we  think,  can  hardly  be  said 
in  praise.  His  "Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,"  forms  a  body  of 
practical  divinity  and  Christian  experience  tliat  has  never  been  surpassed  by 
any  work  of  the  same  nature.  Like  the  works  of  Baxter,  Bunyan,  and  WatL<, 
it  38  a  claflftio  of  the  religums  world.*  His  <*  Sermons  on  the  Education  of 
Children,"  «  Sermons  to  Young  People,"  "  Ten  Sermons  on  the  Power  and 
Grace  of  Christ,"  "A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Principal  Subjects  in  Pneu- 
niatoI<^7,  Ethics,  and  Divinity,'**  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  all 
ranks  of  Christians.  Another  work,  still  popular,  is  "  Some  Remarkable  Paa- 
flBges  in  the  Life  of  Colonel  James  Gardiner,  who  was  slain  by  the  Rebels  at 
the  Battle  of  Preston  Pans,  September  21,  1745.'' 3    But  his  most  elaborate 

1  **3X)ddridse's  lieait  wm  made  np  of  all  the  klndUer  aflfcoUoiu  of  our  nature;  and  was  wholly 
Aevoted  to  tbe  salvatton  of  men's  souls.  Whatever  he  did,  he  appears  to  have  done  'to  the  gtorv 
of  Ood.'  Hb  read,  be  wrote,  be  preachedr— wtth  a  seal  which  knew  of  no  abatement,  and  with  au 
earoestaess  wbldk  left  no  doabt  of  the  slnoertty  of  bis  mottTes.  He  was  snatched  from  bki  flock  and 
the  world— both  of  which  had  been  enlishtened  by  his  labors— In  the  prime  of  bis  life,  and  in  tbe  fUn 
poaaeaalon  of  bis  ftcnltles:  bat  m  who  has  left  such  fmlts  behind  htm,  cannot  be  said  to  have  ima». 
tarely  perisbed."— JNMbt. 

•  •*  And  flrst,  as  a  universal  storehouse,  necessary  to  him  tai  the  conduct  of  his  theological  pur> 
yaif,  Doddrldse's  Leotores."— £Mqp  itf  Dwkam*»  Cktrgt, 

•  This  Cotond  Gardiner  was  a  brave  Scottish  offlcer,  who  had  served  with  distinction  onder  Ma«1- 
boroufb.    Vroia  the  lUb  of  a  gay  libertine  he  was  snddenly  oonveited  to  one  of  the  atflitest  piety, 
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work,  the  result  of  many  years'  study,  was  "■  The  Family  Expositor, 
ing  a  Version  and  Paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament,  with  Critical  Notes^  axMl 
a  Practical  Improvement  of  Each  Section.*^  This  admirable  compeiidium  of 
Scriptural  knowledge  has,  from  its  solid  learning,  critical  acoteness,  and  the 
persuasive  earnestness  of  its  practical  reflections,  ever  been  held  in  the  li%h- 
est  estimation  by  the  Christian  world,*  and  has  been  translated  into  eeTeral 
languages.  To  Doddridge,  also,  are  we  indebted  for  some  of  oar  best  aacred 
lyrics,  and  for  that  epigram  which  Dr.  Johnson  calls  "one  of  the  fineat  in  the 
English  language."'  His  letters,  also,  are  admirable  specimens  of  epujtobuy 
writing,  and  for  their  easy  and  natural  style  are  not  unlike  those  of  Cowper. 

COUNTRY  LIFE — ^LETTER  TO  A  FEMALE   FEIEND. 

You  know  I  love  a  country  life,  and  here  we  have  it  in  perfec- 
tion. I  am  roused  in  the  morning  with  the  chirping  of  sparrows, 
the  cooing  of  pigeons,  the  lowing  of  kine,  the  hleating  of  sheep, 
and,  to  complete  the  concert,  the  c^runting  of  swine  and  neighing 
of  horses.  We  have  a  mighty  pleasant  garden  and  orchard,  ana 
a  fine  arhor  under  some  tall  shady  limes,  that  form  a  kind  of  lofty 
dome,  of  which,  as  a  native  of  the  great  city,  you  may  perhaps 
catch  a  glimmering  idea,  if  I  name  the  cupola  otSt.  Paul's.  And 
then,  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  there  is  a  large  space  which 
we  call  a  wilderness,  and  which,  I  fancy,  would  please  you  ex- 
tremely. The  ground  is  a  dainty  green  sward;  a  brook  runs 
sparkling  through  the  middle,  and  there  are  two  large  fish-ponds 
at  one  end ;  both  the  ponds  and  the  brook  are  surrounded  with 
willows ;  and  there  are  several  shady  walks  under  the  trees,  be- 
sides  little  knots  of  young  willows  interspersed  at  convenient  dis- 
tances. This  is  the  nursery  of  our  laml)^  and  calves,  with  whom 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  intimately  acquainted.  Here  I  generally 
spend  the  evening,  and  pay  my  respects  to  the  setting  sun,  when 
the  variety  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  inspire  a  pleasure  that 
I  know  not  how  to  express.     I  am  sometimes  so  transported  with 

by  what  he  oonalderod  a  rapernatiinl  interftrenee,  namdyt  •  ▼talbta  repnaentatfcm  of  Cferlak  apoi 
the  crou,  suspended  In  Uie  olr,  amidst  an  nnusual  blue  of  light,  and  aooompantod  by  a  dadantioa 
of  the  words,  "  Oh,  sinner  I  did  I  snflbr  this  fbr  thee,  and  are  these  the  rctnma  r*  From  the  pertod 
of  Utls  vision  tm  his  death,  twcnty-slx  years  afterward,  Cotonel  Gardiner  malntelned  the  Bfe  of  ■ 
sincere  Christian,  so  flir  as  the  military  profession  Is  compatible  therewith.  Bat  the  tine  is  to  eooM 
when  Um  Chrlstl&n  will  say  what  was  said  by  those  In  the  first  and  second  oentnrles  when  caDed  ts 
cnUst  In  the  Boman  armies,  **I  am  a  ChrisOao,  and  fherelbre  cannot  tghL**  The  tiBie  IS  to  eoms 
when  the  mUitary  profession  wlU  be  deemed  not  only  diarepvtabie  bat  erimlna :  fbr  what  etil  bs 
more  diametricaUy  opposite  than  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  and  the  spirit  of  war! 
1  "In  reading  the  New  Testament,"  aays  the  Bfaibop  of  Dmiiam,  <*X  recomaend  DoMrUr^^ 


rsmtty  SxposKor,  as  an  Impartial  interpreter  and  fUtfaCol  monitor.   I  know  of  w»  expodlsr  who 
niiltea  eo  man^  adTsntages  as  Doddridge.** 

I  Live  while  yon  live,  the  tflnat  wonU  say, 

▲nd  seize  the  pleasares  of  the  present  day. 

Live  whOo  yon  Uve.  the  aacred  pmeker  erlea, 

And  give  to  Ood  each  moment  as  It  flies. 

Xionl,  in  my  views  let  both  nnited  be^ 

I  live  m  pcensiire  when  I  Uve  to  Thee. 
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these  inanimate  beauties,  that  I  fancy  I  am  like  Adam  in  Para- 
dise ;  and  it  is  my  only  misfortune  that  I  want  an  Eve,  and  have 
none  but  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  for  my 
companions. 

LIVING   NEAR  TO   ODD— LETTER  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

I  hope,  my  dear,  you  will  not  be  ofiended  when  I  tell  you  that 
I  am,  what  I  hardly  thought  it  possible,  without  a  miracle,  that  1 
should  have  been,  very  easy  and  happy  without  you.  My  days 
begin,  pass,  and  end  in  pleasure,  and  seem  short  because  they  are 
80  delightful.  It  may  seem  strange  to  say  it,  but  really  so  it  is,  I 
hardly  feel  that  I  want  any  thing.  I  often  think  of  you,  and  pray 
for  you,  and  bless  Grod  on  your  account,  and  please  myself  with 
the  hope  of  many  comfortable  days,  and  weeks,  and  years  with 
you ;  yet  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  about  your  return,  or,  indeed, 
about  any  thing  else.  Aod  the  reason,  the  great  and  sufficient 
reason  is,  that  I  have  more  of  the  presence  of  Grod  with  me  than 
I  remember  ever  to  have  enjoyed  in  any  one  month  of  my  life. 
He  enables  me  to  live  for  him,  and  to  live  with  him.  When  I 
awake  in  the  morning,  which  is  always  before  it  is  light,  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  him,  and  converse  with  him,  speak  to  him  while 
I  am  lighting  my  candle  and  putting  on  my  clothes ;  and  have 
often  more  delight  before  I  come  out  of  my  chamber,  though  it  be 
hardly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  my  awaking,  than  I  have  en- 
joyed for  whole  days,  or,  perhaps,  weeks  of  my  life.  He  meets 
me  in  my  study,  in  secret,  in  family  devotions.  It  is  pleasant  to 
read,  pleasant  to  compose,  pleasant  to  converse  with  my  friends 
at  home ;  pleasant  to  visit  those  abroad — ^the  poor,  the  sick ;  plea- 
sant to  whte  letters  of  jiecessary  business  by  which  any  good  can 
be  done  ;  pleasant  to  go  out  and  preach  the  gospel  to  poor  souls, 
of  which  some  are  thirsting  for  it,  and  others  dying  without  it  ;^ 
pleasant  in  the  week-day  to  think  how  near  another  Sabbath  is  ;| 
But,  oh  !  much,  much  more  pleasant,  to  think  how  near  eternity! 
is,  and  how  short  the  journey  through  this  wilderness,  and  that  iti 
is  but  a  step  from  earth  to  heaven. 

I  cannot  forbear,  in  these  circumstances,  pausing  a  little,  and 
considering  whence  this  happy  scene  just  at  this  time  arises,  and 
whither  it  tends.  Whether  God  is  about  to  bring  upon  me  any 
peculiar  trial,  for  which  this  is  to  prepare  me ;  whether  he  is 
shortly  about  to  remove  me  from  the  earth,  and  so  is  giving  me 
more  sensible  prelibations  of  heaven,  to  prepare  me  for  it;  or 
whether  he  intends  to  do  some  peculiar  services  by  me  just  at 
this  time,  which  many  other  circumstances  lead  me  sometimes  to 
hope ;  or  whether  it  be  that,  in  answer  to  your  prayers,  and  in 
compassion  to  that  distress  which  I  must  otherwise  have  felt  in 
the  absence  and  illness  of  her  who  has  been  so  exceedingly  dear 
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to  me,  and  was  never  more  sensibly  dear  to  me  than  now,  he  b 
pleased  to  favor  me  with  this  teaching  experience ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  I  freely  own  I  am  less  afraid  than  ever  of  any 
event  that  can  possibly  arise,  consistent  with  his  nearness  to  my 
heart,  and  the  tokens  of  his  paternal  and  covenant  love.  I  will 
muse  no  further  on  the  cause.  It  is  enough,  the  effect  is  so 
blessed. 

THE  TRUB  USB  TO  BE  XABB  OF  GENIUS  AND  LEARNING. 

Hath  Gtod  given  you  genius  and  learning!  It  was  not  that  you 
might  amuse  or  deck  yourself  with  it,  and  kindle  a  blaze  which 
should  only  serve  to  attract  and  dazzle  the  eyes  of  men.  It  was 
intended  to  be  the  means  of  leading  both  yourself  and  them  to  the 
Father  of  lights.  And  it  will  be  your  duty,  according  to  the  pe- 
culiar turn  of  that  genius  and  capacity,  either  to  endeavor  to  im- 
prove and  adorn  human  life,  or,  by  a  more  direct  applicaticm  of  it 
to  Divine  subjects,  to  .plead  the  cause  of  rehgion,  to  defend  its 
truths,  to  enforce  and  recommend  its  practice,  to  deter  men  from 
courses  which  would  be  dishonorable  to  God  and  fatal  to  them- 
selves, and  to  try  the  utmost  efforts  of  all  the  solemnity  and  tender- 
ness with  which  you  can  clothe  your  addresses,  to  lead  them  into 
the  paths  of  virtue  and  happiness. 

WORLDLY   CARES. 

Young  people  are  generally  of  an  enterprising  disposition : 
having  experienced  comparatively  little  of  the  fatigues  of  busi- 
ness, and  of  the  disappointments  and  encumbrances  of  life,  they 
easily  swallow  them  up,  and  annihilate  them  in  their  imagina- 
tion, and  fancy  that  their  spirit,  their  application,  and  address, 
will  be  able  to  encounter  and  surmount  every  obstacle  or  hinder- 
ance.  But  the  event  proves  it  otherwise.  Let  me  entreat  you, 
therefore,  to  be  cautious  how  you  plunge  yourself  into  a  greater 
variety  of  business  than  you  are  capable  of  managing  as  you 
ought,  that  is,  in  consistency  with  the  care  of  your  souls,  and  the 
service  of  God,  which  certainly  ought  not  on  any  pretence  to  be 
neglected.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  prudent  regard  to  your  worldly 
interest  will  require  such  a  caution;  as  it  is  obvious  to  every  care- 
ful  observer,  that  multitudes  are  undone  by  grasping  at  more  than 
they  can  convenientlv  manage.  Hence  it  has  frequently  been 
seen,  that  while  they  have  seemed  resolved  to  be  ricn,  they  have 
pierced  themselves  through  with  many  sorrows,  have  ruined  their 
own  families,  and  drawn  down  many  others  into  desolation  with 
them  Whereas,  could  they  have  been  contented  with* moderate 
employments,  and  moderate  gains,  they  might  have  prospered  in 
their  business,  and  migb%  by  sure  degrees,  under  a  Divine  bless- 
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ing,  have  advanced  to  great  and  honorable  increase.  But  if  there 
^was  no  danger  at  all  to  be  apprehended  on  this  bead ;  if  you 
Tvere  as  certain  of  becoming  rich,  and  great,  as  you  are  of  per- 
plexing and  fatiguing  vourself  in  the  attempt,— consider,  I  beseech 
yofQ,  how  precarious  these  enjoyments  are.  Consider  how  often 
a  plentiful  table  becomes  a  snare,  and  that  which  would  have  been 
far  a  man's  welfare  becomes  a  trap.  Forget  not  thai  short  lesson, 
^which  is  80  comprehensive  of  the  highest  wisdom — 0ns  thino  is 

NBBDFUI.. 

THE   SABBATH.^ 

Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  hear  our  yows, 
On  this  thy  day,  in  this  thy  house ; 
And  own,  as  grateful  sacrifice, 
The  songs  which  from  the  desert  rise. 

Thine  earthly  Sabbaths,  Lord,  we  love; 
But  there's  a  nobler  rest  above ; 
To  that  our  laboring  souls  aspire 
With  ardent  pangs  of  strong  desire. 

No  more  fatigue,  no  more  distress ; 
Nor  sin  nor  hell  shall  reach  the  place; 
No  groans  to  mingle  with  the  songs 
Which  warble  firom  immortal  tongues. 

No  rude  alarms  of  raging  foes ; 
No  cares  to  break  the  long  repose; 
No  midnight  shade,  no  clouded  sun, 
But  sacred,  high,  eternal  noon. 

O  long-expected  day,  begin ; 
Dawn  on  these  realms  of  wo  and  sin ; 
Fain  would  we  leave  this  weary  road. 
And  sleep  in  death,  to  rest  with  God. 

Self-examination. 

Return,  my  roving  heart,  return, 

And  chase  these  shadowy  forms  no  more ; 

Seek  out  some  solimde  to  mourn, 
And  thy  forsaken  God  implore. 

Wisdom  and  pleasure  dwell  at  home ; 

Betired  and  silent  seek  them  there : 
True  conquest  is  ourselves  t*  o'eroome, 

True  strength  to  break  the  tempter's  snarei 

And  thou,  my  God,  whose  piercing  eye 

Distinct  surveys  each  deep  recess. 
In  these  abstracted  hours  draw  nigh. 

And  with  thy  presence  fill  the  place. 


1  la  priBtinff  tkeae  ttfmm  the  bat  London  edition  of  Doddridge**  worka  haa  been  carei^Zy  tol. 
towed.  In  a  wmit  tbe  bymna  areDoddrtdie'a,  and  nottbe  ««lmprovemento"ii)  ofmodani  oompikn 
af 
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Through  all  the  mazes  of  my  heart, 

My  search  let  heavenly  wisdom  guide 
And  still  its  radiant  beams  impart, 

Till  all  be  searched  and  purified. 

Then,  with  the  Tisits  of  thy  lore, 

Vouchsafe  my  inmost  soul  to  cheer ; 
Till  every  grace  shall  join  to  prove 

That  God  hath  fix'd  his  dwelling  hereu 

ENTERING  INTO  COVENANT. 

O  happy  day,  that  fix^d  my  chcnce 

On  thee,  my  Saviour  and  my  God  1 
Well  may  this  glowing  heart  rejoice, 

And  tell  its  raptures  all  abroad. 

O  happy  bond,  that  seals  my  vows 

To  Him,  who  merits  all  my  love! 
Let  cheerfiii  anthems  fill  the  hoose, 

While  to  that  sacred  dirine  I  move. 

Tis  done;  the  great  transaction's  done: 

I  am  my  Lord's,  and  he  is  mine : 
He  drew  me,  and  I  followed  on, 

Chaim*d  to  oonless  the  voice  divine. 

Now  rest,  my  long-divided  heart, 

Fix'd  on  this  blissful  centre,  rest ; 
With  ashes  who  would  grudge  to  part, 

When  caird  on  angels'  bread  to  feast  f 

High  Heaven,  that  heard  the  solemn  vow. 

That  vow  renew'd,  shall  daily  hear : 
Till,  in  life's  latest  hour,  I  bow. 

And  bless  in  death  a  bond  so  dear. 


JOSEPH  BUTLER,     1692— 1752. /fTi  $»/))#>»     ^^* 

JosxFB  BuTLsm,  the  celebrated  author  of  die  "Analogy,''  was  bora  at 
Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  in  1602.  Being  of  a  Presbjtetian  family,  he  was  sent 
to  the  *<  dissenting"  academy  at  Tewkesbury,  with  the  view  of  eflteiiiig  the 
ministry.  It  was  here  that  he  gave  the  first  proofs  of  the  peculiar  bent  of 
his  mind  to  abstruse  speculations,  in  some  acute  and  ingenious  remarks  en 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  **  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,'' 
in  private  letters  addressed  to  the  author.  Ho  also  gave  much  attention  to 
the  points  of  oontroveray  between  the  members  of  the  <<  establi^ed"  cfaorch 
and  the  **  dissenters,"  the  result  of  which  was  that  he  went  over  to  the  ibnner. 
After  som«  little  opposition  from  his  father,  he  was  allowed  to  follow  his  in- 
dinadon.  an  J  in  1714  removed  to  Oxford.  Having  « taken  orders,"  ha  was, 
in  1718,  appointed  preacher  at  the  Rolls'  Chapel,  which  station  he  ooeupied 
about  eight  years,  when  he  published  a  volume  of  sermons  deliveied  in  dat 
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chapel,  wludL  gare  him  the  highest  xepntBtion  as  «  piotend  and  odgiiMl 
thinker. 

Afbex  varioas  prefennents  in  the  church,  in  1736  he  pobliahed  his  great 
work,  oThe  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Reyealed.  to  the  Constitution 
and  Coarse  of  Nature."  His  ol^t  in  it  is  to  demonstrate  the  eoonection  be- 
tween the  present  and  future  state,  and  to  show  that  there  oould  be  but  one 
author  of  both,  and  oonsequentl/  but  one  general  system  of  mond  gOTemment 
by  which  they  must  be  regulated.  In  the  execution  of  this  task,  his  snooess 
and  triumph  "were  complete.  He  has  built  up  a  solid  granite  rampart,  of  such 
height  and  atzength,  §n  the  defence  of  revealed  religion,  that  all  the  missiies 
of  infidels^  fiom  that  day  to  this,  have  been  hurled  against  it  in  vain.  In 
I'JSS  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishoprio  of  Bristol,  and  in  1750  to  that  of  Dur- 
ham, the  highest  preferment  He  held  this  but  a  short  time,  as  he  died  at 
Bath  in  June,  1753. 

The  character  of  Butler  was  every  thing  that  would  be  expected  fiom  his 
writings.     Of  piety  most  fervent,  and  of  morals  most  pure,  he  lived  the  life, 
while  he  possessed  the  fiuth  of  the  Christian.  *<  No  man,"  says  his  biographer^ 
^  ever  more  tfaoioughly  possessed  thd  nmknnt  of  wudom.    Neither  the  con- 
sciousness of  intellectual  strength,  nor  the  juat  reputation  which  he  had  thereby 
attained,  nor  the  elevated  station  to  which  he  had  been  raised,  in  the  slightest 
degree  ix^ured  the  natural  modesty  of  his  character,  or  the  mildness  and 
sweemess  of  his  temper.*    His  liberality  also  was  equal  to  his  means.    His 
income  he  considered  as  belonging  to  his  station,  and  not  to  himself;  and  so 
thoroughly  was  this  feeling  of  his  understood,  that  his  relatives  never  in- 
dulged the  expectation  of  i>ecuniary  benefit  from  his  death.    He  well  under- 
stood the  true  use  of  money,  that  it  is  worthless  and  contemptible  except  as  a 
means  of  doing  good.    It  was  his  remark  on  his  promotion  to  Duriiam :  "  It 
^rwid  be  a  melancholy  thing  at  the  close  of  life  to  have  no  reflections  to  en- 
tertain one's  self  with,  but  that  one  had  spent  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric  of 
Durham  in  a  sumptuous  course  of  living,  and  enriched  one's  friends  with  the 
promotions  of  it,  instead  of  having  really  set  one's  self  to  do  good,  and  to  pr^ 
mote  worthy  men.'*    How  much  such  a  character  honors  religion!     How 
much  its  opposite  disgraces  it! 

The  following  just  and  eloquent  remarks  upon  the  design  of  Butler's  Ana- 
logy are  taken  from  the  admirable  analysis  of  that  great  work  by  Bishop  Wil- 
iOD,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  it> 

**Kshop' Butler  is  one  of  those  creative  geniuses  who  give  a  chBiactot  to 
A^eir  times.  His  great  work,  <  The  Analogy  of  Religion,'  has  fixed  the  ad- 
toiiatbu  of  all  competent  judges  for  nearly  a  century,  and  will  continue  to  be 
Audied  so  long  as  ^e  language  in  which  he  wrote  endures.  The  mind  of  a 
master  pervades  it  The  author  chose  a  t^ieme  infinitely  important,  and  he 
lus  treated  it  with  a  skill,  a  force,  a  novelty  and  talent,  which  have  left  little 
^  others  to  do  after  him.  He  (^ned  the  mine  and  exhausted  it  hunself. 
A  discretion  which*  never  oversteps  the  line  of  prudence,  is  in  him  united 
^ith  a  penetration  which  nothing  can  escape.  There  are  in  his  writings  a 
>itstaes8  of  idea,  a  reach  and  generalization  of  reasoning,  a  native  simplicity 
and  grandeur  of  thought,  which  command  and  fill  the  mind.  At  the  same 
^e,  his  illustrations  are  so  striking  and  familiar  as  to  instruct  as  well  as  per- 
suade. Nothing  is  violent,  nothing  far-fetched,  nothing  pushed  beyond  its  fidr 
limits,  nothing  fanciful  or  weak :  a  masculine  power  of  argument  runs  through 

aotOcDt  tatndtNOon  to  Ban«^  Analofy  tj  B«v.  Albart 
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the  wbole.  All  bespeaks  that  repose  of  diind,  that  tnnqtiilUty  which  springs 
fiom  a  superior  understandiDg,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  erery  part 
of  bis  subject  He  grasps  firmly  bis  topic,  and  insensibly  communicates  to 
his  reader  the  calmness  and  conviction  which  he  possesses  himself.  He  em- 
braoes  with  equal  ease  the  greatest  and  the  smallest  points  connected  with 
his  aigument  He  often  throws  out  as  he  goes  along,  some  general  principle 
which  seems  to  cost  him  no  labor,  and  yet  which  opens  a  whole  field  of  con- 
templation before  the  view  of  the  reader. 

<t  Butler  was  a  philosopher  in*  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  He  seaiches  fcr 
wisdom  wherever  he  can  discern  its  traces.  He  puts  fonh  the  keenest  saga> 
city  in  his  pursuit  of  his  great  object,  and  never  turns  aside  till  he  reaches  and 
seizes  it.  Patient,  silent,  unobtrusiYe  investigation  was  his  ibrte.  His  powexs 
of  invention  were  as  fruitful  as  his  judgment  was  sound.  Probably  no  book 
in  the  compass  of  theology  is  so  full  of  the  seeds  of  things,  to  use  the  ezpree- 
aion  of  a  kindred  genius,'  as  the  *  Analogy.' 

«  He  was  a  roan  raised  up  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  nHts  and 
infidels  of  the  reign  of  our  Second  Charles,  had  deluged  the  land  with  the 
most  unfair,  and  yet  plausible  writings  'against  Christianity.  A  certain  fear- 
lessness as  to  religion  seemed  to  prevail.  There  was  a  general  decay  of  piety 
and  zeaL  Many  persons  treated  Christianity  as  if  it  were  an  agreed  point, 
amongst  all  people  of  discernment,  that  it  had  been  found  out  to  be  fictitkioa. 
Tlie  method  taken  by  these  enemies  of  Cluistianit}',  was  to  magnify  and  uige 
objections,  more  or  less  plausible,  against  particular  doctrines  or  precepts, 
^^ich  were  represented  as  forming  a  iwrt  of  it;  and  which,  to  a  thongbttess 
mind,  were  easily  made  to  appear  extravagant,  incredible,  and  irratioDaL 
They  professed  to  admit  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  the  Almighty ;  but  they 
maintained  that  human  reason  was  sufficient  for  the  discovery  and  estaUish- 
raent  of  this  fundamental  truth,  as  well  as  for  the  development  of  dioee  moral 
precepts,  by  which  the  conduct  of  life  should  be  regulated;  and  diey  boldly 
asserted,  that  so  many  ol^ections  and  difficulties  might  be  urged  against  Chris- 
tianity, as  to  exclude  it  &om  being  admitted  as  Divine,  by  any  thougbtful  and 
enlightened  person. 

« These  assertions  Butler  undertook  to  refute.  He  was  a  man  formed  for 
such  a  task.  He  knew  thoroughly  what  he  was  about.  He  had  a  mind  lo 
weigh  objections,  and  to  trace,  detect,  and  silence  cavils.  Aoooirdingly,  he 
came  forward  in  all  the  self-possession,  and  dignity,  and  meekness  of  tntfh, 
10  meet  the  infidel  on  his  own  ground.  He  takes  the  admission  of  dte  unbe- 
liever, that  God  is  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  xmtnral  world,  as  a  prindple 
conceded.  From  this  point  he  sets  forward,  and  pursues  a  course  of  argu- 
ment so  cautious,  so  solid,  so  forcible ;  and  yet  so  diversified,  so  original,  so 
convincing;  as  to  carry  along  with  him,  almost  insensibly,  ^ose  who  huave 
once  put  themselves  under  his  guidance.  His  insight  into  the  oonstitntion 
and  course  of  noture  is  almost  intuitive ;  and  the  application  of  his  knowledge 
is  so  surprisingly  skilfhl  and  forcible,  as  to  silence  or  to  sbtisfy  every  ftir  an- 
tagonist He  traces  out  every  objection  with  a  deliberation  which  nothing 
can  disturb;  and  ^ows  the  fallacies  fhxm  whence  they  spring,  with  a  preci- 
sion and  acuteness  which  overwhelm  and  charm  the  reader. 

*<  Accordingly,  students  of  all  descriptions  have  long  united  in  the  praise  of 
Bntles  He  is  amongst  the  few  classic  authors  of  the  first  rank  in  modem 
literature.    He  takes  his  place  with  Bacon,  and  Pascal,  and  Newton,  those 
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migiitjr  genimea  who  opened  new  loaioee  of  infinmatioii  oa  die  most  impoiv 
atnt  subjects,  and  commanded  the  love  and  gratitude  of  mankind.  If  his 
powexs  ^Krere  not  fully  equal  to  those  of  these  most  extraordinary  men,  they 
'%rere  only  second  to  them.  He  was,  in  his  own  line,  nearly  what  they  were 
in  the  inventions  of  science,  and  the  adaptation'of  mathematics  to  philosophy 
ibonded  on  experimenL  He  was,  of  like  powers  of  mind,  of  similar  calm  and 
penetrating  sagacity,  of  the  same  patience  and  perseverance  in  pursuit,  of 
kindred  acuteness  and  precision  in  argmnent,  of  like  foroe  and  power  in  his 
eonelunoDB.  His  ol](}ect8  were  as  great,  his  nodnd  as  simple,  his  peiception  of 
trmh  as  distinct,  his  comprehension  of  intellect  nearly  as  vast,  his  aim  as  ele- 
vated, his  snocess  as  stirprising." 


CHRISTIANITT   A   SCHEME   UHPERrECTLT   COMPREHENDED. 

Christianity  is  a  scheme  quite  heyond  our  comprehension.  The 
moral  goremment  of  Grod  is  exercised,  hy  gradually  conducting 
things  so  in  the  course  of  his  providence,  that  every  one,  at  length 
and  upon  the  whole,  shall  receive  according  to  his  deserts ;  and 
neither  fraud  nor  violence,  but  truth  and  right,  shall  finally  pre- 
vail. Christianity  is  a  particular  scheme  under  this  general  plan 
of  Providence,  and  a  part  of  it,  conducive  to  its  completicm,  with 
regard  to  mankind :  consisting  itself  also  of  various  parts,  and  a 
mysterious  economy,  which  has  been  carrying  on  from  the  time 
the  world  came  into  its  present  wretched  state,  and  is  still  carry- 
ing on,  for  its  recovery,  by  a  divine  peison,  the  Messiah ;  "  who 
18  to  gather  together  in  one  the  children  of  God  that  are  scattered 
abroad,'*  and  establish  ^*  au  everlasting  kingdom,  wherein  d  welleth 
righteonsness."  And  in  order  to  it,  afler  various  manifestations 
of  things  relating  to  this  great  and  general  scheme  of  Providence, 
through  a  succession  of  many  ages  ;  afler  various  dispensations, 
looking  forward  and  preparatory  to  this  final  salvation,  **  In  the 
fulness  of  time,"  when  Infinite  Wisdom  thought  fit,  he,  '*  being 
in  the  form  of  God,  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men ; 
and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and 
became  obedient  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross :  wherefore 
Grod  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which 
is  above  every  name ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  *the  earth,  and  things 
under  the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  Grod  the  Father."  Parts  likewise 
of  this  economy  are,  the  miraculous  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  his  ordinary  assistances  given  to  good  men;  the  invisible 
government  which  Christ  at  present  exercises  over  his  church; 
that  which  he  himself  defers  to  in  these  words,  **  In  my  Father's 
house  ace  many  mansions— I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you ;"  and 
his  future  return  to  <*  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,"  and  com- 
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pfoteily  re-establisfa  the  kingdom  of  God.  «  For  the  Father  jadgeth 

DO  man,  but  hath  committed  all  jud^ent  unto  the  Son ;  that  all 
men  should  honor  the  Son,  even  as  they  honor  the  Father."  **  All 
power  is  given  unto  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth."  **  And  he 
must  reign,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.  Then 
Cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to 
Qodf  even  the  Father;  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and 
all  authority  and  power.  And  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued 
unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto  him  that 
put  all  things  under  him,  that  Qod  may  be  all  in  all."  Now  Iktle, 
surely,  need  be  said  to  show,  that  this  system,  or-  scheme  of 
things,  is  but  imperfectly  comprehended  by  us.  The  Scsipturo 
expressly  asserts  it  to  be  so.  And  indeed,  one  cannot  read  a  pas- 
sage relating  to  this  **  great  mystery  of  godliness,"  but  what  im- 
mediately runs  up  into  something  which  shows  us  oar  ignorance 
in  it ;  as  every  thing  in  nature  shows  us  our  ignorance  in  the  con- 
stitution of  nature.  And  whoever  will  seriously  consider  that 
part  of  the  Christian  scheme  which  is  revealed  in  Scripture,  will 
find  so  much  more  unrevealed,  as  will  convince  him,  that,  to  all 
the  purposes  of  judging  and  objecting,  we  know  as  little  of  it  as 
of  the  constitution  of  nature.  Our  ignorance,  therefore,  is  as 
much  an  answer  to  our  objections  against  the  perfection  of  one,  as 
against  the  perfection  of  the  other. 

It  is  obvious,  too,  that  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  as  much  as 
in  the  natural  scheme  of  things,  means  are  made  use  of  to  accaoh' 
plish  ends.  And  the  observation  of  this  furnishes  us  with  the 
same  answer  to  objections  against  the  perfection  of  Christianity, 
as  to  objections  of  the  like  kind  against  the  constitution  of  nature. 
It  shows  the  credibility,  that  the  things  objected  against,  how 
**  foolish"  soever  they  appear  to  men,  may  be  the  very  best  means 
of  accomplishing  the  very  best  ends.  And  their  appearing  «* fool- 
ishness" is  no  presumption  against  this,  in  a  scheme  so  greatly 
beyond  our  comprehension. 

The  credibility,  that  the  Christian  dispensation  may  have  been, 
all  along,  carried  on  by  general  laws,  no  less  than  the  course  of 
nature,  may  require  to  be  more  distinctly  made  out.  Consider, 
then,  upon  what  ground  it  is  we  say,  that  the  whole  common 
course  of  nature  is  carried  on  according  to  general  foreordained 
laws.  We  know,  indeed,  several  of  the  general  laws  of  matter; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  natural  behavior  of  living  agents  is  reduci- 
ble to  general  laws.  But  we  know,  in  a  manner,  nothing,  by 
what  laws  storms  and  tempests,  earthquakes,  famine,  pestilence, 
become  the  instruments  of  destruction  to  mankind.  And  the  laws, 
by  which  persons  bom  into  the  world  at  such  a  time  and  place, 
are  of  such  capacities,  geniuses,  tempers ;  the  laws,  by  which 
thoughts  come  into  our  mind,  in  a  nuiltitude  of  cases ;  and  by 
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which  innumerable  things  happen,  of  the  greatest  influence  upon 
the  afiairs  and  state  of  the  world — these  laws  are  so  wholly  un- 
known to  us»  that  we  call  the  events,  which  come  to  pass  by  them, 
accidental ;   though  all  reasonable  men  know  certainly  that  there 
cannot,  in  reality,  be  any  such  thing  as  chance ;  and  conclude 
thai  the  things  which  have  this  appearance  are  the  result  of  gene- 
ral laws,  and  may  be  reduced  into  them.    It.  is  then  but  an  ez- 
cueding  little  way,  and  in  but  a  very  few  respects,  that  we  can 
trace  up  the  natural  course  of  things  before  us  to  general  ]aws. 
And  it  is  only  from  analogy  that  we  conclude  the  whole  of  it  to 
be  capable  of  being  reduced  into  them ;  only  from  our  seeing  that 
part  is  so.      It  is  from  our  finding  that  the  course  of  nature,  in 
some  respects  and  so  far,  goes  on  by  genend  laws,  tbat  we  con- 
clude this  of  the  rest.     And  if  that  be  a  just  ground  for  such  a 
conclusion,  it  is  a  just  ground  also,  if  not  to  conclude,  yet  to  appro- 
hend,  to  render  it  supposable  and  credible,  which  is  sufficient  for 
answering  objections,  that  Grod's  miraculous  interpositions  may 
have  been,  all  along,  in  like  manner,  by  general  laws  of  wisdom. 
Thus,  that  miraculous  powers  should  be  exerted  at  such  times, 
upon  such   occasions,  in  such  degrees  and  manners,  and  with 
regard  to  such  persons,  rather  than  others ;  that  the  afiairs  of  the 
world,  being  permitted  to  go  on  in  their  natural  course  so  far,  should, 
just  at  such  a  point,  have  a  new  direction  given  them  by  miracu- 
lous interpositions ;  that  these  interpositions  should  be  exactly  in 
such  degrees  and  respects  only ;  all  this  may  have  been  by  gene- 
ral laws.     These  laws  are  unknown,  indeed,  to  us ;  but  no  more 
unknown  than  the  laws  from  whence  it  is  that  some  die  as  soon 
as  they  are  bom,  and  others  live  to  extreme  old  age ;  that  one 
man  is  so  superior  to  another  in  understanding ;  witn  innumera- 
ble more  things,  which,  as  was  before  observed,  we  cannot  reduce 
to  any  laws  or  rules  at  all,  though  it  is  taksn  for  granted  they  are 
as  much  reducible  to  general  ones  as  gravitation.     Now,  if  the 
revealed  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  miraculous  interposi- 
tions, be  by  general  laws,  as  well  as  Grod's  ordinary  government 
in  the  course  of  nature,  made  known  by  reason  and  experience ; 
there  is  no  more  reason  to  expect  that  every  exigence,  as  it  arises, 
should  he  provided  for  by  these  general  laws  or  miraculous  inter- 
positions, than  that  every  exigence  in  nature  should,  by  the  gene- 
ral laws  of  nature :  yet  there  might  be  wise  and  good  reasons, 
that  miraculous  interposition  should  be  by  general  laws,  and  that 
these  laws  should  not  be  broken  in  upon,  or  deviated  from,  by 
other  miracles. 
)         Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  appearance  of  deficiencies  and  irregu- 
^1     larities  in  nature  is  owing  to  its  being  a  scheme  but  in  part  made 
known,  and  of  such  a  certain  particular  kind  in  other  respects. 
Now  we  see  no  more  reason  why  the  frame  and  course  of  natuio 
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should  be  axxA  a  scheme,  than  why  Christianity  should.  And 
that  the  fbrraer  is  such  a  scheme,  renders  it  credible  that  the  lat- 
ter, upon  supposition  of  its  truth,  may  be  so  too.  And  as  it  is 
manifest  that  Christianity  is  a  scheme  revealed  but  in  part,  and  a 
scheme  in  which  means  are  made  use  of  to  accomplish  ends,  like 
to  that  of  nature ;  so  the  credibility,  that  it  may  have  all  along 
been  carried  on  by  genend  laws,  no  less  than  the  course  of  nature, 
has  been  distinctly  proved.  And  from  all  this  it  is  beforehand 
credible  that  there  might,  I  think  probable  that  there  would,  be 
the  like  appearances  of  deficiencies  and  irregularities  in  Chris- 
tianity as  in  nature;  «.  e.*  that  Christianity  would  be  liable  to  the 
like  objections  as  the  frame  of  nature.  And  these  objections  are 
answered  by  these  observations  concerning  Christianity;  as  the 
like  objections  against  the  frame  of  nature  are  answered  by  the 
like  observations  concerning  the  frame  of  nature. 


GEORGE  BERKELEY.    1684^1753. 

GioBei  BbbkiliTi  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Clojm^,  in  Ireland,  was  the 
•on  of  William  Berkeley,  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  and  was  bom  on  the  I2th 
of  March,  1684,  and  received  his  education  at  Trinity  G>Ilege,  Dublin,  to 
which  he  was  admitted  as  a  fellow  in  1707.  In  1709  he  published  his 
<(  Theory  of  Vision,"  in  which  he  shows  that  the  connection  between  the 
^ht  and  the  touch  is  the  efSoot  of  habit,  and  that  a  person  bom  Mind,  and 
suddenly  made  to  see,  would  at  first  be  unable  to  tell  how  the  otgeds  of  sigbt 
would  affect  the  sense  of  touch.  The  year  following  he  published  that  woKk 
by  which  his  name  is  most  known,  "  The  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge  }^ 
in  which  he  attempts  to  dispboyi  thx  xxistzncz  or  xattkr,  and  to  demon- 
strate that  all  material  obiects  are  not  xxTsairAL  to,  but  xxist  ik  the  mind, 
and  are,  in  short,  merely  impressions  made  upon  it  by  the  immediate  power 
and  influence  of  the  Deity.  It  should  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  he  was 
so  skeptical  as  to  reject  the  testimony  of  his  senses,  or  to  deny  the  realiiy  of 
his  sensations.  He  disputed  not  the  ^sctf  but  the  coums  of  oor  sensatioDS,  and 
was,  therefore,  induced  to  inquire,  whether  these  causes  took  their  l^rth  iram 
matter  external  to  ourselves,  or  proceeded  merely  from  impressions  on  the 
mind,  through  the  immediate  immaterial  agency  of  the  Deity. 

The  talent,  the  elegance,  and  the  metaphysical  acuteness  of  Berkeley^  pro- 
ductions, very  strongly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  on  visiting 
liondon,  in  1713,  he  very  rapidly  acquired,  and  very  unifbrm]y  retained  nu- 
merous and  valuable  friends.  Among  these,  were  Sir  Richard  Steele  and 
Dr.  Swift,  the  former  of  whom  engaged  him  to  write  some  papers  for  die 
''  Guardisin,"  just  then  commenced ;  while  the  latter  introduced  him  to  his 
J  elation,  Lord  Berkeley,  who,  when  appointed  ambassador  to  Italy,  in  No- 
vember of  that  year,  selected  Berkeley  to  accompany  him  as  his  chaplain  and 
secretary. 

From  this  embassy  he  returned  in  a  year,  and  aAer  some  time  accepted  an 
eflar  of  making  the  tour  of  Europe  with  Mr.  Ashe,  son  of  die  Bialiop  of  Oo- 
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gfacar.     He  spent  fimr  yean  on  die  continent,  and  on  his  return  in  1721,  finding 
in  Mrhat  general  distress  the  nation  was  involved  in  oonseqaence  of  the  failure 
of*  tixe  South  Sea  scheme,*  he  employed  his  talents  in  endeavoring  to  alleviate 
tbe  puiblio  mislbrtune,  and  published  "  An  Essay  towards  preventing  the  Ruin 
of  Great  Britain."   The  same  year  he  went  to  Ireland  as  chaplain  to  the  Duke 
o£  GraftoD,  then  lord  lieutenant,  to  whom,  about  two  years  afioTt  he  was  in^ 
debted  Ibr  a  valuable  promotion  in  the  church,  the  deanery  of  Derry.    He  had 
icHig,  ho'wever,  had  a  very  benevolent  object  in  view,  that  of  promoting  edu- 
cation in  the  island  of  Bermuda;  and  now,  determined  to  carry  it  into  effect, 
lie  offexed  to  resign  his  preferment,  and  to  devote  his  life  to  this  plan,  on  an 
income  of  iSlOO  per  year.    He  prevailed  on  three  junior  fellows  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  to  accompany  him,  and  aAer  great  ezertions  he  got  a  charter 
granted  fox  the  erection  of  a  college,  to  be  called  «  St  Paul's  College,'*  in  Ber- 
muda, and  a  promise  of  JC20,000  from  the  minister.  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
£very  thing  now  promising  success  to  his  favorite  object,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
beer^  and  in  the  prospect  of  the  good  that  was  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
^western  world,  he  poured  forth  the  following  beautiful  effusion,  the  last  verse 
of  which  is  «  familiar  as  household  words:" 

The  muse,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  clime 

Barren  of  every  glorious  theme, 
In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time 

Producing  subjects  worthy  &me : 

In  happy  climes,  where,  firom  the  genial  sun 

And  virgin  earth,  such  scenes  ensue ; 
The  £>rce  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdone, 

And  iancied  beauties  by  the  true: 

In  happy  climes,  the  seat  of  innocence. 
Where  nature  guides,  and  virme  rules; 
•  Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  sense, 

The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools : 

There  shall  be  svtng  another  golden  age, 
The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts ; 

1  Ttab  f'Seheme,"  of  raeh  fiunona  memory,  mw  orHtented  ty  John  Bloont  or  Bhmt,  la  1719,  a 
•eitvener  by  prolMaloii,  aoid  a  man  of  floiuanmate  ennnlnf.  Bngagtog  a  number  of  persons  to  join 
Mm.  he  propoeed  to  govenunent  to  beeome  the  sole  pnblle  creditor;  tbat  i%  to  beeome  reepontible 
tor  all  the  debU  dne  from  the  foremment  to  other  tradtns  corporaUont,  on  oondltkni  tliat  he  and  hU 
eompaay  ihonld  have  the  exdwhre  right  of  trading  with  all  oountrln  along  the  shores  of  the  FactfCi 
or  Che  oioiiCh  Sea."  The  government  aeoepted  the  proposition,  a  bill  -was  oarrled  throogh  pBrll»- 
menC,  and  the  Sooth  tea  Company  mm  established. 

The  sabaertpUons  to  the  stoek,  howerer,  eame  tn  but  slowly,  tm  Btnnt  bad  the  baidihood  to  dreo- 
late  a  report  that  Gibraltar  and  Unoroa  were  abont  to  be  exotenged  by  the  ministry  tor  Fern ;  which 
arrangement  wonld  of  coarse  tranefer  an  immense  trade  at  once  to  the  Fadflo.  Instantaneously  th^ 
pobuo  mtod  was  an  Inflamed  with  excitement.  Bersons  of  aU  ages,  ranks,  and  conditions,  liastened  to 
pnrdmae  the  stodk  ;  to  seeare  which  thonsands  laid  out  their  last  flurthing,  and  very  many  ran  deeply 
tnto  debC  The  subscribers,  howeTcr,  bad  lieU  tlieir  shares  but  a  short  tlmo^  when  a  sudden  panlj 
aroae^  and  the  bursting  of  the  bubble  was  as  compfete  and  as  rapid  as  Imd  been  Rs  torroation  an  J 
expansion.  Many  eminent  banliers  and  goldsmiths,  who  had  advanced  large  sums  of  money  on  the 
■ecurlty  of  the  stock,  tweame  utterly  bankrupt,  and  countlees  nnmbers  of  tamtUes  were  overwhelmsd 
In  mln.  AU  confidence,  to  short,  both  to  individuals  and  in  government  was  at  an  end,  and  then* 
aearoety  a  mansion  or  cottage  to  Engtond  of  which  the  inmates  were  not  more  or  less  suflhrers 
,  Chla  grand  aeheme  oTdeeeptton  and  villaay. 
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The  good  and  great  mspiring  epic  rage, 
The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 

Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay, 

Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young. 
When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  clay, 

By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way : 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  Mrith  the  dav*  •  . 

Time's  noblest  ofispring  is  the  lasL. 

In  September,  1728,  he  sailed  fiom  England  for  Rhode  Island,  as  the  most 
fiivorable  point  from  which  to  sail  for  the  Bermudas.  He  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Newport,  where  for  nearly  two  years  he  devoted  himself  indefiitiga- 
bly  to  his  pastoral  labors.'  The  government,  however,  disappointed  him; 
the  money  promised  was  never  paid ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his 
project  and  return  home.  In  1732,  he  published  his  x  Alciphron,-'  or  "  Minnte 
Philosopher,"  a  series  of  dialogues  on  the  model  of  Plato,  between  two  atheistt 
and  two  Chnstians;  and  tn  1734  he  was  promoted  to  the  vaoant  bislKqirie  of 
Cloyne,  the  duties  of  which  be  discharged  with  great  zeal  and  faithfulness  to 
the  end  of  life,  the  most  tempting  offers  of  more  lucrative  situations  having  no 
influence  at  all  upon  him. 

His  sedentary  life  at  Clojme  having  brought  disease  upon  him,  and  havii^ 
received  much  relief  in  the  use  of  tar- water,  he  published,  in  1744,  his  ^'Siiis, 
a  Chain  of  Philosophical  Reflections  and  Inquiries  concerning  the  Vtrtoes  of 
Tar-water,"  a  work  singularly  curious  for  the  multifarious  erudition  thai  it 
embraces,  and  for  the  art  with  which  the  author  has  contrived  to  introduce 
into  it  the  most  profound  philosophical  and  religious  speculations.  His  last 
work  was  « Further  Thoughts  on  Tar-water,"  published  in  1752.  Desirous 
to  remove  to  Oxford  to  educate  his  son,  he  oflered  to  resign  his  bishopric,  worth 
JC1400  a  year,  so  averse  was  he  to  the  idea  of  non-residence.  But  the  king 
would  not  listen  to  such  a  proposition,  and  said  that  Berkeley  should  '  die  a 
bishop  in  spite  of  himself^"  but  that  he  might  choose  his  place  of  residence. 
Accordingly,  after  directing  that  £200  a  year  should  be  distributed  to  the  poor 
of  his  diocese,  he  removed  to  Oxford  in  July,  1752.  He  ez^)pyed  his  retire- 
ment but  for  a  short  time,  for  on  Sunday  evening,  January  14,  1753,  while 
Mrs.  Berkeley  was  reading  to  him  the  15th  chapter  of  the  First  Corinthians, 
he  expired.  On  this  sublime  chapter  he  was  commenting  with  his  usual 
energy  and  ability,  when  he  was  in  an  instant  deprived  of  existence  by  a 
paralytic  afiection  of  the  heart. 

It  may  be  said  of  Berkeley,  without  exaggeration,  that,  in  point  of  virtue 
and  benevolence,  no  one  of  the  sons  of  men  has  exceeded  him.  Whether  we 
consider  his  public  or  his  private  life,  we  pause  in  admiration  of  efibrts  un- 
commonly exalted,  disinterested,  and  pure.  He  was  alike  an  object  of  en- 
thusiastic love  and  admiration  to  extensive  societies,  and  to  familiar  firiends; 
and  in  the  relations  of  domestic  life  his  manners  were  uniformly  mild,  swee^ 
and  engaging,  and  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  calculated  to  ensure  the  nKSst 
durable  and  afiectionate  attachment.  Such,  indeed,  were  the  energy'  and  im- 
pressive beauty  of  has  character,  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  many  hours  in 
his  company  without  acknowledging  its  fascination  and  superiori^r.    In  short, 

I  Some  memorlKls  of  his  Uberallty  lUIl  'exist  In  tint  andont  town. 
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mAer  the  most  rigorous  8urv»Y  of  the  modves  and  actions  of  the  Bishop  of 
Cloyne,  we  axe  tempted  to  assign,  in  the  langnage  of  Mr.  Pope,  and  with  no 
sospicion  of  hyperbolical  praise, 

To  Berkdsy  ereiy  vbtw  imder  beftYen.1 
NATIONAL   LUXURY   THE   DIRECT  ROAD   TO   NATIONAL   RUIN. 

Industry  is  the  natural  sure  way  to  wealth ;  this  is  so  true,  that 
it  is  impossible  an  industrious  free  people  should  want  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life,  or  an  idle,  enjoy  them  under  any  form 
or  government.  Money  is  so  far  useful  to  the  public  as  it  pro- 
xnoteth  industry ;  and  credit,  having  the  same  efiect,  is  of  the  same 
"value  with  money;  but  money  or  credit  circulating  through  a 
viatioa  from  hand  to  hand  without  producing  labor  and  industry 
in  the  inhabitants,  is  direct  gaming. 

It  is  not  impossible  for  cunning  men  to  make  such  plausible 
schemes  as  may  draw  those  who  are  less  skilful  into  their  own 
and  the  public  ruin.  But  surely  there  is  no  man  of  sense  and 
honesty,  but  must  see  and  own,  whether  he  understands  the  game 
or  not,  that  it  is  an  evident  folly  for  any  people,  instead  of  prose* 
cuting  the  old  honest  methods  of  industry  and  frugality,  to  sit  down 
to  a  public  gaming-table,  and  play  off  their  money  one  to  another. 
The  more  methods  there  are  in  a  state  for  acquiring  riches 
-without  industry  or  merit,  the  less  there  will  be  of  either  in  that 
state;  this  is  as  evident  as  the  ruin  that  attends  it.  Besides, 
when  money  is  shifted  from  hand  to  hand  in  such  a  blind  fortui- 
tous manner,  that  some  men  shall  from  nothing^  in  an  instant  ac- 
quire vast  estates,  without  the  least  desert ;  while  others  are  as 
suddenly  stript  of  plentiful  fortunes,  and  left  on  the  parish  by  their 
own  avarice  and  credulity,  what  can  be  hoped  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  but  abandoned  luxury  and  wantonness,  or  on  the  other,  but 
extreme  madness  and  despair  ? 

In  short,  all  projects  for  grpwinfir  rich  by  sudden  and  extraordi- 
nary methods,  as  they  operate  violently  on  the  passions  of  men, 
and  encourage  them  to  despise  the  slow  moderate  gains  that  are 
to  be  made  by  an  honest  industry,  must  be  ruinous  to  the  public, 
and  even  the  winners  themselves  will  at  length  be  involved  in 
the  public  ruin. 

Frugality  of  manners  is  the  nourishment  and  strength  of  bodies 
politic.  It  is  that  by  which  they  e^row  and  subsist,  until  they  are 
corrupted  by  luxury, — ^the  natural  cause  of  their  decay  and  ruin. 
Of  this  we  have  examples  in  the  Persians,  Lacedsmonians,  and  • 
Romans:  not  to  mention  many  later  governments  which  have 
sprunfi^  up,  continued  a  while,  and  then  perished  by  the  same 

natural  causes.     But  these  are,  it  seems,  of  no  use  to  us ;  and,  in 

- ■        ■    ,        .    -. — — ^ — ^-.  — . — . — 

1  Snk^  Banya,  tcO.  lU.  p.  74. 
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epite  of  them,  we  are  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  ourselves  another 
useless  example  to  future  ages. 

Simplicity  of  manners  may  be  more  easily  preserved  in  a  re- 
public than  a  monarchy ;  but  if  once  lost,  may  be  sooner  recovered 
in  a  monarchy,  the  example  of  a  court  being  of  great  efficacy, 
either  to  reform  or  to  corrupt  a  people ;  that  alone  were  sufficient 
to  discountenance  the  wearing  of  gold  or  silver,  either  in  clothes 
or  equipage,  and  if  the  same  were  prohibited  by  law,  the  spring 
80  much  DuUion  would  be  the  smallest  benefit  of  such  an  institu- 
tion ;  there  being  nothing  more  apt  to  debase  the  virtue  and  good 
sense  of  our  gentry  of  both  sexes  than  the  trifling  vanity  of  appa- 
rel, which  we  have  learned  from  France,  and  which  hath  had 
such  visible  ill  consequences  on  the  genius  of  that  people.  Wiaer 
nations  have  made  it  their  care  to  shut  out  this  foUy  by  severe 
laws  and  penalties,  hnd  its  spreading  among  us  can  forebode  no 
good,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  observation  of  one  of  the 
ancients,  that  the  direct  way  to  ruin  a  man  is  to  dress  him  up  in 
fine  clothes.* 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  luxury  of  dress  giveth  a  light  behavior 
to  our  women,  which  may  pass  for  a  small  ofi[^ce#  because  it  is 
a  common  one,  but  is  in  truth  the  source  of  great  corruptions. 
For  this  very  ofience  the  prophet  Isaiah  denounced  a  severe  judg- 
ment against  the  ladies  of  his  time.'  The  scab,  the  stench,  and 
the  burning  are  terrible  pestilential  symptoms,  and  our  ladies 
would  do  well  to  consider,  they  may  chance  to  resemble  those  of 
Zion,  in  their  punishment  as  well  as  their  ofifence. 

But  we  are  doomed  to  be  undone.  Neither  the  plain  reason  of 
the  thing,  nor  the  experience  of  past  ages,  nor  the  examples  we 
have  before  our  eyes,  can  restrain  us  from  imitating,  not  to  say 
surpassing^,  the  most  corrupt  and  ruined  people  in  those  very 
points  of  luxury  that  ruined  them.  Our  gaming,  our  operas,  our 
masquerades,  are,  in  spite  of  our  debts  and  poverty,  become  the 
wonder  of  our  neighbors.  If  there  be  any  man  so  void  of  aU 
thought  and  common  sense,  as  not  to  see  where  this  must  end, 
let  him  but  compare  what  Venice  was  at  the  league  of  Cambray, 
with  what  it  is  at  present,  and  he  will  be  convinced  how  truly 
tiiose  fashionable  pastimes  are  calculated  to  depress  and  ruin  a 
nation. 

It  is  not  to  be  believed,  what  influence  public  diversions  have 
on  the  spirit.and  manners  of  a  people.  The  Greeks  wisely  saw. 
this,  and  made  a  very  serious  anair  of  their  public  sports.  For 
the  same  reason,  it  will,  perhaps,  seem  worthy  the  care  of  our 
legislature  to  regulate  the  public  diversions,  by  an  absolute  prohi- 
bition of  those  which  have  a  direct  tendency  to  corrupt  our  morals. 


rka  ««u  jnttand  ■pplloaUa  now  m  thtj  wvrs  to  17S1,  wbm  Utey  wen  flnt 
''•ted.  •JtMdXMlahiii.lS-^M. 
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as  weD  as  by  a  reformation  of  the  drama ;  which,  when  rightly 
managed,  is  such,  a  noble  entertainment,  and  gave  those  fine  les- 
sons of  morality  and  good  sense  to  the  Athenians  of  old,  and  to 
our  British  gentry  above  a  century  ago ;  but  for  these  last  ninety 
years,  hath  entertained  us,  for  the  most  part,  with  such  wretched 
things  as  spoil,  instiead  of  improving  the  taste  and  manners  of  the 
audience.  Those  who  are  attentive  to  such  propositions  only  as 
may  fill  their  pockets,  will  probably  slight  these  things  as  trifles 
below  the' care  of  the  legislature,  cut  I  am  sure,  all  honest,  think- 
ing men  must  lament  to  see  their  country  run  headlong  into  all 
those  luxurious  follies,  which,  it  is  evident,  have  been  fatal  to 
(Aher  nations,  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  fatal  to  us  also,  if  a 
timely  stop  be  not  put  to  them. 


ELIZABETH  TOLLET.    1694—1754. 

EumABVTK  ToxLST  wss  the  daughter  of  George  Tollett,  Esq^  oommissioner 
of  the  navy,  in  th«  reigns  of  £ang  William  and  Queen  Anne.  In  a  short  pre- 
&C6  to  a  TolanLe  of  her  poems  printed  in  1755,  she  is  mentioned  as  a  woman 
of  great  virtue  and  excellent  education.  **  Her  poetry  does  not  rise  aboTo 
mediocrity,  and  «he  shows  most  of  the  spirit  and  softness  of  her  sex  in  the 
Winter  Song."* 

ON   A   DEATH*S-HEAD. 

On  this  resemblance,  where  we  find 
A  portrait  drawn  from  all  mankind, 
Fond  lover  1  gaze  a  while,  to  see 
What  Beauty  V  idol  charms  shall  be. 
Where  are  ihe  balls  that  once  could  dart 
Quick  lightning  through  the  wounded  heart? 
The  skin,  whose  tint  could  once  unite 
The  glowing  red  and  polished  white? 
The  lip  in  brighter  ruby  drest? 
The  cheek  with  dimpled  smiles  imprest? 
The  rising  fiont,  where  beauty  sate 
Throned  in  her  residence  of  state ; 
Which,  halfdisclosed  and  halfconoeai'd, 
The  hair  in  flowing  ringlets  veiled? 
*  ^is  yanish'd  all  I  remains  aldno 

This  eyeless  scalp  of  naked  bone : 
The  Tacant  orbits  sunk  within : 
The  jaw  that  offers  at  a  griiL 
Is  this  the  object  then  that  claims 
The  tribute  of  our  youthful  flames? 
Must  amorous  hopes  and  fancied  bliss, 
Too  dear  delusions!  end  in  this? 


1  loQttey's  apedmeiu,  H.  in. 
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How  high  does  Melancholy  swell! 
Which  sighs  can  more  than  language  tell : 
Till  Love  can  only  grieve  or  fear, 
Reflect  a  while,  then  drop  a  tear 
For  all  that's  beautiiiil  or  dear. 


WINTER   SONG. 

Ask  me  no  more,  my  truth  to  provei 
What  I  woold  sufTer  for  my  love : 
With  thee  I  would  in  ea^ile  go, 
To  regions  of  eternal  snow : 
O'er  floods  by  soBd  ice  confined ; 
Through  Ibrest  bare  with  Nordiem  wind: 
While  all  around  ray  eyes  I  cas^ 
Where  all  is  wild,  and  all  is  waste. 
If  there  the  timoroos  stag  yon  chase, 
Or  roQse  to  fight  a  fiercer  race, 
Undaunted  I  thy  arms  would  bear, 
And  give  thy  hand  the  hunter's  spear, 
When  the  low  sun  withdraws  his  li^^t, 
And  menaces  a  half  year's  night, 
The  conscious  moon,  and  stars  above, 
Shall  guide  me  with  my  wandering  k>va. 
Beneath  the  mountain's  hollow  brow, 
Or  in  its  rooky  cells  below, 
Thy  rural  feast  I  would  provide ; 
Nor  envy  palaces  their  pride ; 
The  softest  moss  should  dress  thy  bed, 
With  savage  8i>oils  about  thee  spread : 
While  ikithful  Love  the  watch  should  koep, 
To  banish  danger  from  thy  sleep. 


WILLLLM  COLLINS.     1720—1756.  ^    M  ^0 

WrLLiJLX  CoLXJin,  one  of  the  very  finest  of  English  lyric  poets,  was  bora 
at  Chichester,  in  the  year  1720,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1744  he 
repaired*  to  London  as  a  literary  adventurer.  He  won  the  cordial  regud  of 
Johnson,  then  a  needy  laborer  in  the  same  vocation,  who^  in  his  "laves  of 
the  Poets,"  has  si>oken  of  him  with  tenderness.  He  tells  us  that  «  his  sppeu^ 
ance  was  decent  and  manly,  his  knowledge  considerable,  his  views  exten- 
sive, his  conversation  elegant,  and  his  disposition  cheerfuL  He  desigDed 
many  workS)  but  his  great  fiiult  was  irresolution ;  or  the  frequent  calls  of  im* 
mediate  necessity  broke  his  scheme,  and  sufleied  him  to  pursue  no  settled 
purpose." 

His  odes  were  published  on  his  own  account  in  1746 ;  but  being  disap- 
pointed at  the  slowness  of  the  sale,  he  is  said  to  have  burnt  the  copies  that 
remained  with  his  own  hand.  He  was  shortly  relieved  from  his  embsmss' 
msnts,  by  a  legacy  ixom  an  uncle  of  £2000 :  but  worse  evils  than  povez^f  sooo 
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crreicloiided  the  lest  of  his  life :  he  sunk  gredually  into  a  tort  of  melancholy, 
and  died  in  1756,  in  a  state  of  helpless  insanity.! 

«The  works  of  Collins,"  says  Campbell,  ^wiU  abide  ooniparison  with 
"whateTer  Milton  wrote  under  the  age  of  thirty.  If  they  have  rather  less  exu- 
berant 'Wealth  of  genius,  they  have  more  exquisite  touches  of  pathos.  Like 
Sfilton,  he  leads  us  into  the  haunted  ground  of  imagination :  like  him,  he  has 
the  rich  economy  of  expression  haloed  with  thooght,  which  by  single  or  few 
wends  often  hints  entire  pictures  to  the  imagination.  A  ck>ud  of  obscurity 
sometiniee  rests  on  his  highest  conceptions,  arising  from  the  fineness  of  his 
associations,  and  the  daring  sweep  of  his  allusions ;  but  the  shadow  is  tran- 
■ltt»7,  and  interferes  very  little  with  the  light  of  his  imagery  or  the  warmth 
of  hia  feelings.  His  genius  loved  to  breathe  rather  in  the  preternatural  and 
ideal  element  of  poetry,  than  in  the  atmosphere  of  imita'tion,  which  lies  closest 
to  real  liie.  He  carried  sensibility  and  tenderness  into  the  highest  regions  of 
abstracted  thought :  his  enthusiasm  spreads  a  glow  even  amongst  <  the  shadowy 
tribes  of  mind ;'  and  his  allegory  is  as  sensible  to  the  heart  as  it  is  visible  to 
thefimoy."' 

ODE   TO   FEAR.* 

Thou,  to  whom  the  world  unknown. 
With  all  its  shadowy  shapes,  is  shown , 
Who  seest  appall'd  the  unreal  scene, 
While  Fancy  lifts  the  veil  between : 

Ah,  Fear  I  ah,  iVantic  Fear! 

I  see— I  see  thee  near. 
I  know  thy  hurried  st^p,  thy  haggard  eye ! 
Like  thee  I  start,  like  thee  disorder'd  fly, 
For,  lo,  what  monsters  in  thy  train  appear ! 
Danger,  whose  limbs  of  giant  mould 
What  mortal  eye  can  fix'd  behold  1 
Who  stalks  his  round,  a  hideous  form, 
Howling  amidst  the  midnight  storm, 

1  M  In  tte  year  17BS  died  oar  famented  CoDlna ;  one  of  oar  most  exqai«lte  po«tt,  and  of  whom,  pei- 
lMpa»  wttlimit  cngteratioii,  tt  may  be  aaaerted,  that  he  partook  of  Um  credulity  and  enthaalasm  of 
,  tba  nagie  wfldneaaof  SfaRkBpeare^  the  ■obUmifcy  of  ICUton,  and  tbo  pathos  of  Osskun."— i>niAf'fl 


«*He  had  »  woodertld  ednJilnation  of  eKedtonclee.  United  to  iplendor  and  rablimtty  of  Imagln** 
tkMi,  be  bad  a  xkhnaaa  of  enkUUon,  a  keenneas  of  reeeareh,  a  nicety  of  taste,  and  an  elegance  and 
tmtli  of  noral  relleetton,  wUob  aatenlabed  thoee  who  bad  the  lock  to  be  intimate  with  him."— Slr& 


fl  M  Of  an  oar  minor  poeta,  that  la,  thoae  who  have  attempted  only  short  pieces,  OoQlns  is  probably 
tte  one  who  has  shown  most  of  the  highest  qoaHtles  of  poetry,  and  who  ezdtes  the  most  intense 
Interest  in  tte  bosom  of  tte  reader.  He  soars  Into  tte  regions  of  imagination,  and  occupies  tte  high> 
est  peate  of  Pnmassns.  Bis  Omcy  is  glowlBg  and  vivid,  but  at  tte  same  time  hasty  and  obscure. 
Be  has  tte  tnie  Inspiration  of  tte  poet.  He  teats  and  molts  objects  In  tte  flnvor  of  lilsgenlos^asiy 
a  temaee."— BiuWC 

t  OolBna,  wte  had  often  determined  to  apply  himself  to  dramatle  poetry,  seems  tere,  with  tte  sane 
view,  to  teve  addressed  one  of  tte  principal  powers  of  tte  drama,  and  to  Implore  that  mighty  infl» 
owe  ste  had  given  to  the  genlos  of  Shakspeare.  In  tte  construction  of  this  nervous  ode  ho  has 
shown  equal  power  of  Judgment  and  fanagtnatlon.  Nothing  can  te  more  striking  than  tte  violent 
and  sbrupt  abbreviation  of  tte  measure  in  tte  flftliand  stxUi  verses,  wten  tte  poet  seems  to  IM  tte 
■liOQf  inilaence  of  tte  power  te  invokes : 

«*  Ah,  7«ar-«h,  firanUo  Tear  I 
I  se»~I  see  thee  near." 
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Or  throws  him  on  the  lidgy  steep 
Of  some  loose  hanging  rock  to  sleep : 
And  with  him  thousand  phantoms  join'd, 
Who  prompt  to  deeds  accursed  the  mind: 
And  those,  the  fiends,  who  near  allied, 
O'er  nature^s  wounds  and  wrecks  preside ; 
While  Vengeance,  in  the  lurid  air, 
Lifts  her  red  aim,  exposed  and  bare : 
On  whom  diat  raTening  brood  of  fate, « 
Who  lap  the  blood  of  Sorrow,  wait ; 
Who,  Fear,  this  ghastly  train  can  see, 
And  look  not  madly  wild,  like  theel 

EPOOK. 

In  earliest  Greece,  to  thee,  with  partial  choice, 
The  grie^ftil  Muse  addrest  her  infant  tongue : 

The  maids  and  matrons,  on  her  awful  voice, 
Silent  and  pale,  in  wild  amazement  hung. 

Yet  he,  the  Bard  >  who  first  invoked  thy  name, 

Pisdain'd  in  Marathon  its  power  to  feel : 
For  not  alone  he  nursed  the  poet's  flame, 

But  reach'd  from  Virtue's  hand  the  patriot's  steeL 

But  who  is  he,'  whom  later  garlands  grace, 
Who  left  awhile  o'er  Hybla's*  dews  to  rove, 

With  trembling  eyes  thy  dreary  steps  to  trace, 
Where  thou  and  furies  §hared  the  baleful  grove? 

Wrapt  in  thy  cloudy  veil,  th'  incestuous  Queen  ^ 
Sigh'd  the  sad  call  her  son  and  husband  heard. 

When  once  alone  it  broke  the  silent  scene, 
And  he,  the  wretch  of  Thebes,  no  more  appear'd. 

O  Fear,  I  know  thee  by  my  throbbing  heart, 

Thy  withering  power  inspired  each  mouniful  line^ 

Though  gentle  Pity  claim  her  mingled  part, 
Tet  all  the  thunders  of  the  scene  are  thine. 

▲XnSTKOPHS. 

Thou  who  such  weary  lengths  hast  past, 
Where  wilt  thou  rest,  mad  nymph,  at  last? 
Say,  wilt  thou  shroud  in  haunted  cell. 
Where  gloomy  Rape  and  Murder  dwell? 
Or  in  some  hollow 'd  aeaX, 
'Gainst  which  the  big  waves  beat, 


1  The  Greek  tnste  poet,  JBMhylua,  who  wm  In  the  battle  of  Miinirhon,  bctiveen  Uie . 
■ad  VenSajom,  B.  C.  MO. 
t  Sophodet,  aoother  Oreek  dninatlc  poet 

•  Hybte  WM  a  moantBin  in  Sidty,  flunoai  Ibr  ttt  honey  end  beea. 

*  JooMtSf 'the  queen  of  Thebct,  who,  efter  the  death  of  her  hnsbend  Laloa,  married  her  own  m 
CBdlpoB  <whoBi  OolUni  here  calls  the  •*  wretch")  withoat  knowtilg  who  be  waa.  On  thli  rtorr  ^ 
•moded  that  meet  rahUma  lad  pathctk  tragedy,  tba  **  CBdipnt  TyianaBa"  of  Bophodai. 
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Hear  drowning  seamen's  cries  in  tempests  brooglitf 

Dark  power,  with  shuddering  meek  submitted  thought^ 

Be  mine,  to  read  the  visions  old, 

Which  thy  awakening  bards  have  told 

And,  lest  thou  meet  my  blasted  view, 

Hold  each  strange  tale  devoutly  true ; 

Ne'er  be  I  found,  by  thee  o'erawed, 

In  that  thrice-hallow'd  eve*  abroad, 

When  ghosts,  as  oottage-maids  believe, 

Their  pebbled  beds  permitted  leave. 

And  goblins  haunt  from  fire,  or  fen, 

Or  mine,  or  flood,  the  walks  of  men  I 

O  thou,  whose  spirit  most  possest 
The  sacred  seat  of  Shakspeare's  breast  I 
By  all  that  from  thy  prophet  broke, 
In  thy  divine  emotions  spoke  I 
Hither  again  thy  fury  de^l. 
Teach  me  but  once  like  him  to  feel: 
His  cypress  wreath  my  meed  decree. 
And  I,  O  Fear,  will  dwell  with  thee! 

ODB   TO   EVENING.' 

If  aught  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song. 

May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  ear, 

Like  thy  own  solemn  springs. 

Thy  springs,  and  dying  gales ; 

O  nymph  reserved,  while  now  the  bright-haird  sun  i 

Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirts. 

With  brede  ethereal  wove, 

O'erhang  his  wavy  bed :  , 

Now  air  is  hush'd,  save  where  the  weak-eyed  bat. 
With  short  shrill  shriek,  flits  by  on  leathern  wing, 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  sullen  horn, 

As  oft  he  rises,  midst  the  twilight  path. 
Against  the  pilgrim,  borne  in  heedless  hum: 

Now  teach  me,  maid  composed, 

To  breathe  some  soflen'd  strain, 


1  He  bera  aDndea  to  the  old  rapcntttlODa  connected  with  AU-HAHow  Sven*  or  BttUow  S'c 
iMt  erenfng  of  October. 

s  Tlwiiffh  Uutk  Tene  had  been  m  waeettattiBj  employed  In  Bnglish  berole  meatnre  by  one  of  tlie 
greeteek  poeCa  that  ercr  Ured,  and  made  the  vehicle  of  the  noblest  poem  that  ever  waa  written,  yet 
no  one  had  Introduoed  It  Into  lyrle  poetry  befbra.COUlna.  That  he  is  uoet  happy  and  sooeessAil  in 
the  nae  of  It,  who  can  doubt  after  reading  this  exqolrtte  **Ode  to  BTanlng,"  the  Imagery  and  enthtt- 
aiaaBi  of  which  mast  Tender  it  deUghtfU  to  every  reader  of  taste  t  % 

■*CoI]in«  has  given  hot  one  entire  Instance  of  leflecUng  the  scenery  nf  natare  as  firom  a  poetical 
Brinror.  This  is  the  Ode  to  Bventng.  Almost  an  else  is  the  embodiment  oflntenect.  Bat  this  single 
spednen  Is  perftct  in  Its  way.  There  is  not  one  idle  epithet  or  ill-chosen  Image :— the  novelty  and 
hspptnesa  of  combination  show  tnveittlon  even  here;  though  nature  is  neither  added  to  nor  heignfe< 
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WhoM  oumben,  stealing  through  thy  darkeaing  vale^ 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  sui^ 

As,  musing  slow,  I  hail 

Thy  genial  loved  return  1 

For  when  thy  folding-star,  arising,  shows 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp 

The  fragrant  hours,  and  elves 

Who  slept  in  buds  tlie  day, 

And  many  a  nymph  who  wreathes  her  brows  with  sedge^ 
And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and  lorelier  still, 

The  pensive  pleasiures  sweet 

Prepare  thy  shadowy  car ; 

Then  let  me  rove  aome  wild  and  heediy  scene, 
Or  find  some  ruin  midst  its  dreary  dells, 

Whose  walls  m^re  awful  nod 

By  thy  religious  gleams. 

Or  if  chill  blustering  winds,  or  driving  nun. 
Prevent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut, 

That  from  the  mountain's  side, 

Views  wilds,  and  swelling  floods. 

And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-diaoover^d  spires, 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o'er  all 

Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  veil. 

(While  Spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  as  oft  he  wqd^ 
And  bathe  thy  breaUiing  tresses,  meekest  £ve ! 
I     While  Summer  loves  to  sport 
.  I     Beneath  thy  lingering  light: 

I  While  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leavei^ 
Or  Winter,  yelling  through  the  troublous  air, 
Afirights  thy  shrinking  train, 

f      And  rudely  rends  thy  robes : 

• 

So  long,  regardjful  of  thy  quiet  rule, 

Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smiling  Peaoe, 

Thy  gentlest  influence  own, 

And  love  thy  favorite  namel 


THE   PASSIONS.      AN  ODE   FOR  MtJSIC.^ 

When  Music,  heaveuly  maid,  was  youngs 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung. 
The  Passions  ofV,  to  hear  her  shell, 
«  Throng'd  around  her  magio  cell, 

>  If  the  made  whidi  wm  oompoted  fbr  thl*  ode  had  eqml  merit  vtOi  the  ode  ttad(  It  MBit  ten 
been  the  most  exceDent  perftHnnuuioe  of  the  kind  In  which  poetry  and  mntle  have,  In  modem 
united.    Otber  plaoee  of  the  lame  aattirf  have  derived  their  greatett  reputation  from  the 
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£xa]tiiig,  trembling,  raging,  fainting, 
Possest  beyond  the  Muse^s  painting: 
By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
IHsturb'd,  delighted,  raised,  refined. 
Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  fired, 
Fiird  with  fary,  rapt,  inspired, 
From  the  supporting  myrtles  round 

They  snatched  her  instruments  of  sound ; 

And  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 

Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art, 

£ach,  for  madness  ruled  the  hour, 

Would  prove  his  own  expressive  power. 

First  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try,         v 

Amid  the  chords  bewildered  laid, 
And  back  recoil'd,  he  knew  not  why, 

E'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next  Anger  rush'd,  his  eyes  on  fire, 
•  In  lightnings  owo'd  his  secret  stings, 

In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre, 

And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  stiingsi 

With  woful  measures  wan  Despair—- 

Low  sullen  sounds  his  grief  beguiled, 
A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air, 

Twas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  'twas  wild. 

\  Bat  thou^O  Hopefwith  eyeafao  faixj 
What  wad  thy  deligl^ted  measure? 
Still  it  whispered  promised  pleasure, 

And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail  I 
^;     Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong. 

And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale. 
She  caird  on  Echo  still  through  all  the  song ; 
^         And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 
<  *         A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  eveiy  close, 

And  Hope  enchanted  smiled,  and  waved  her  golden  hair. 
'  And  longer  had  she  sung — but,  with  a  frown, 

Revenge  impatient  rose ; 
He  threw  his  blood-stain'd  sword  in  thunder  down, 
And  with  a  withering  look, 
The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took, 
And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread. 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe. 

of  the  mode  Uiat  aoeoupuiled  tbem,  tevtns  tn  theoMlTW  Irttle  iM 

iMllMl :  but  In  Uds  we  hftve  tbe  wbote  tovH  and  power  of  poetry  :—exprankm  tbat,  eyen  wltlwiit  tbe 
•>dornntle,atrtk«*totheheut;aiidlinMeryof  poweronooKhtotniuport  tte  attention  wtthont 
^  toroeftil  Rnianoe  of  oorFctpondinK  imanda.  Wtet  Uten  moat  ham  been  tbe  efKcte  of  theae  vnlted  I 
^te  ptctaie  of  Hope  in  thia  ode  la  bttotlftd  almoat  beyond  ImltaUon.  By  the  unKed  powcra  of 
^<K*my  uid  bannony,  tbat  delisbtftd  being  la  exhibited  with  aU  tbe  cbarma  and  gncea  tbat  pleaaura 
•od  bncy  have  appropriated  to  her.  The  descrlptlona  of  Joy,  Jealouay,  and  Hevenge,  are  excellent 
tboofh  not  eqoaUy  ao :  thoae  of 'Hdancholy  and  CtaeerfOlneaa  are  auperior  to  eyery  thing  of  the 
^^;  and,  Bpon  the  wholes  there  may  be  very  UtUe  baaard  in  aaaerting  that  thia  la  the  flneat  ode  fa 
tta  IngUih  taffiMgo.    Bead— Obaenrattona  on  CoUina'a  Poema  tn  ^fae  sttb  voL  of  Johaaoii'a  Foeta. 

44» 
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And  erer  and  anon  he  beat 

The  doubling  drum  with  iurious  heat; 
And  though  sometimes,  each  dreaiy  pause  between. 

Dejected  Pity  at  his  side 

Her  soul-eubduing  Toice  applied. 
Yet  stili  he  kept  his  wild  unaltered  mien. 
While  each  strain'd  ball  of  sight  seem'd  buistii^  from  his  head 

Thy  numbers,  Jealousy,  to  naught  were  fix^d, 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state, 
Of  differing  themes  the  veering  song  was  mix'd. 

And  now  it  courted  Love,  now  raying  call'd  on  Hate. 

With  eyes  (up-raised^  as  one  (nspired. 

Pale  Mehinchoiy  sat  retired. 

And  fiom'her  wild  Bequester'd  seat^ 

In  notes  by  distance  made  snore  sweet,  . 

Poured  through  the  mellow  horn  tier  peisive  soul : 

And  dashing  soft  ficom  rooks  aroand, 

Bubbling  runnels  join'd  the  sound ; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure  stolen 

Or  o'er  some  haunted  streams  wi&  fiuid  delay, 
-Round  lb  holy  calm  dlfiusiDg, 
Love  of  peace,  and  lonely^,  musing, 

In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 

But,  O,  how  altered  was  its  sprigfatUer  tone ! 
Wlien  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue, 

Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung, 

Her  buskins  gemm'd  with  morning  dew, 
Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung, 
The  hunter's  call  to  Faun  and  Dryad  known : 

The  oak-crown'd  sisters,  and  their  chaste-eyed  queei^ 

Satyrs  and  sylvan  boys  were  seen. 

Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green ; 
Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear, 
And  Sport  leapt  up,  and  seized  his  beechen  speai. 

Last  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial ; 

He,  with  vi^y  crown  advancing^ 
First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addrest, 

But  soon  he  saw  the  brisksewakeDing  viol, 

Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  loved  the  best 
They  would  have  thought,  who  heard  the  strain, 
They  saw  in  Tempo's  vale  her  native  maids, 
Amidst  the  festal  sounding  shades. 

To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing ; 

While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kiss'd  the  stringa. 
Love  framed  with  Mirth  a  gay  ftntastie  round, 
Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound, 

And  he,  amidst  his  frolic  play. 

As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  rei»y. 
Shook  thousand  odors  from  his  dewy  wing& 

O  Music,  8phere<lescended  maid, 
Friend  of  pleasure,  wisdom's  aid, 
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"Why,  Goddeea,  wbjr,  to  ms  denied, 
Xay'st  thou  thy  ancient  lyre  aside  1 
As  in  that  loved  Athenian  bower, 
Ton  leam'd  in  aU-commanding  power. 
Thy  mimic  soul,  O  nymph  endear 'd, 
Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard. 
Where  is  thy  native  simple  hearty 
Devote  to  virtue,  &ncy,  arti 
Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time. 
Warm,  energic,  chaste,  sublime  I 
Thy  wonders,  in  that  god-like  age^ 
Fill  thy  recording  sister's  pag^— 
Tis  sakl,  and  I  believe  the  tale^ 
Thy  humblest  reed  oould  more  pievail, 
Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage, 
Than  all  which  charms  this  laggard  age 
E'en  all  at  once  together  found 
CsBcilia's  mingled  world  of  sound— 
O,  bid  our  vain  endeavon  oeeee, 
Revive  the  just  designs  o£  6reeoe>  • 
Return  in  all  thy  simple  state  I 
Confirm  the  tales  her  sons  relate ! 


ODE   TO  THE   BRATB. 


How  sleep  the  breve,  who  sink  to  rest, 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest  I 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallow'd  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod, 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  Fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung. 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung  I 
Tliere  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray; 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clap 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair. 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there ! 


ODE   TO   VERCT.* 

8TB0FHS. 

0  Thou,  who  sitt'st  a  smiling  bride 

By  Valor's  arm'd  and  awful  side, 
Gentlest  of  sky-born  forms,  and  best  adored : 

Who  oft  with  songs,  divine  to  hear, 

Win'st  from  his  i&tal  grasp  the  spear. 
And  hid'st  in  wreaths  of  flowers  his  bloodless  sword  I 


I  Tltt  OdA  to  tl»  Bmvc»  written  in  17M»  and  tbe  Ode  to  lleroy,  Mem  to  bftTB  been  written  on  Um 
mM  oooMten,  nandy,  the  leoteh  BebeUlon  of  17M»  when  the  yonnf  Pretender,  Cheilee  Edweid 
ttttKt,  after  landlnff  in  SooCtand  and  ronttngthe  Xngtiili  fweee,  waa  atterly  defeated  at  CuHodea 
Tbe  ralMeqvent  derastmtlona  of  the  mghlande  by  the  Eniillab  were  di«adft4 1  «d  Uoody  in  the  hlg^ 

dsfiee;  and  w«B  mWbt  onr  iVfeed  poet  Invoke  the  lentoa  «f  Meiey. 
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Thon  who,  amidst  die  deathful  field, 

By  godlike  chiefs  alone  beheld. 
Oft  with  thy  bosom  bare  ait  found, 
Pleading  for  him  the  yonth  who  sinks  to  gronnd: 

See  Mercy,  see,  with  pure  and  loaded  hands, 

Before  thy  shrine  my  country's  genina  stands, 
And  decks  thy  altar  still,  though  piercfrd  with  nuuiy  a  wound 

▲KTISTROPHS. 

When  he  whom  e'en  our  joys  provoke, 

The  fiend  of  Nature  join*d  his  yoke. 
And  ruah'd  in  wrath  4o  make  our  isle  his  prey ; 

Thy  fbrm,  ftom  out  thy  sweet  abode, 

O'ertook  him  on  his  blasted  road. 
And  stopp'd  his  wheelf,  and  look'd  his  rage  away. 

I  see  recoil  his  sable  steeds, 

That  bore  him  swift  to  savage  deeds, 
Thy  tender  melting  eyes  &ey  own ; 
O  Maid,  for  all  thy  love  to  Britain  shown, 

Where  Justice  bars  her  iron  lower. 

To  thee  we  build  a  roseate  bower, 
Thou,  thou  shalt  rule  our  queen,  and  share  our  monarch's  fiironel 


ON  THE   DEATH   OF   THE   POET  THOMSON.' 


In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies 

Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave ! 
The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise, 

To  deck  its  Poet's  sylvan  grave  I 

XX. 

In  yon  deep  bed  of  whispering  reeds 
His  airy  harp'  shall  now  be  laid, 

That  he,  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bleeds, 
May  love  through  .life  the  soothing  shade. 

III. 

Then  maids  and  youths  shall  linger  here. 

And,  while  its  sounds  at  distance  swell. 
Shall  sadly  seem  in  Pity's  ear 

To  hear  the  woodland  pilgrim's  knell. 

rr. 

Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore 
When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest. 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  restl 


A  Tlda  ode  <m  tbe  Heatiiof  llMmiMn  tMiiii  to  Imtb  been  wriltaii  dnrlnc  wu  oxenniQn  toBkfeawBi 
OB  tbe  Tbames.  KCoBliitliodtkOI  to  complain."  ortliatiBoanifUlaMlody,aBACtaooteidnlniaik 
wbkn  are  the  dMlDsoifthlng  exoeHenolea  of  aiieii  pieeao  aa  bewail  departed  fMendahlp  or  baialK  kt 
was  annoat  an  unequalled  naatar. 

•  Tlw  taaxp  of  JBoiua,  of  wMdi  aee  a  deoer^tloB  in  TlMNaaon'a  CaaUa  off : 
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T. 


And  oft  as  Ease  and  Health  retire 
To  breezy  lawn,  or  forest  deep, 

The  friend  shall  tIcw  yon  whitening  spire,' 
And  'mid  the  varied  landscape  weep. 


TI. 


fiat  thoQ,  who  own^Bt  that  earthly  bed, 
Ah!  what  wiU  every  dii^e  airaill 

Or  tears,  which  Love  and  Pity  shed 
That  mourn  beneath  the  gliding  sail! 


TII. 


Yet  lives  there  one,  whose  heedless  eye 
Shall  scorn  thy  pale  shrine  glimmering  neaif 

With  him,  sweet  bard,  may  Fancy  die, 
And  Joy  desert  the  blooming  year. 


Till. 


But  thou,  lom  stream,  whose  sullen  tide 
No  sedge-ciown'd  sisters  now  attend. 

Now  waft  me  fiom  the  green  hill's  side 
Whose  cold  turf  hides  the  buried  friend ! 


xz. 


And  see,  the  &iry  valleys  fade, 

Dun  Ni^ht  has  veil'd  the  solemn  view  I 
Yet  once  again,  dear  parted  shade, 

Meek  nature's  child,  again  adieu  1 


The  genial  meads*  assigned  to  bless 
Thy  life,  shall  mourn  thy  early  doom  I 

Their  hinds  and  shepherd  girls  shall  dress 
With  simple  hands  thy  rural  tomb. 

zi. 

Long,  long,  thy  stone  and  pointed  clay  i 
Shall  melt  the  musing  Briton's  eyes ;  t 

O I  vales,  and  wild  woods,  shall  he  say; 
In  yonder  grave  your  Druid  lies  I 


SAMUEL  RICHARDSON.    1969— 11||.  '"'' 

SAjnntK  RicHABSSOir,  who  may  be  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  modem 
English  novel,  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter  in  Derbyshire,  and  was  bom  in 
1689.  From  the  limited  means  of  his  fiither,  he  was  restricted  to  a  common- 
edKxd  education,  which  is  very  apparent  in  the  structure  of  his  composition. 
He  early  exhibited,  however,  the  most  decisive  marks  of  genius,  and  was  re* 


1  Tboauoai  was  buried  tn  BlctunoDd  chorch. 

S  ThomMii  resided  In  tlM  miffUioiteod  of  aiehaond  aome  tfena  beftve  bia  dcslk. 
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maiicabljr  partial  to  letter-writing,  and  to  the  company  of  his  young  female 
tAoDda,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  constant  correspondence,  and 
ventured,  though  only  in  his  eleventh  year,  to  become  their  occasional 
and  adviser.    « As  a  bashful  and  not  forward  boy,"  he  relates,  « I  was  an 
early  fiivorite  with  all  the  young  women  of  taste  and  reading  in  the  ne^^ii!- 
borhood.    Haifa  dozen  of  them,  when  met  to  work  with  thei^  needles,  used, 
when  they  got  a  book  they  liked,  and  thought  I  should,  to  borrow  me  to  read 
to  them ;  their  mothers  sometimes  with  them ;  and  bodi  mothers  and  daugii* 
ters  used  to  be  pleased  with  the  observations  they  pttt  me  npon  making."     In 
this  exercise,  doubdess,  we  may  see  the  germ  of  the  future  novetisL 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  put  to  the  printer^s  trede,  which  he  choae  bb- 
oause  it  would  give  him  an  opportunity  for  reading.    At  the  termination  oT 
his  apprenticeship,  he  became  a  compositor  and  corrector  of  the  press,  and 
continued  in  this  office  ibr  nearly  six  years,  when  he  entered  into  business  ibr 
himself.    By  his  industry,  punptuality,  and  integrity,  he  became  more  and 
more  known,  and  his  business  rapidly  increased ;  so  that  in  a  few  yeais  he 
obtained  the  lucrative  situation  of  printer  to  the  House  of  Gxnmons.     He  did 
not,  however,  neglect  to  use  his  pen,  and  frequently  composed  prefaces  and 
dedications  for  the  booksellers.    He  also  published  a  volume  of  '^  Familiar 
Letters,"  which  might  serve  as  models  for  persons  of  limited  education. 

In  1740  he  published  his  first  novel,  « Pamela,"  which  immediately  at- 
tracted an  extraordinary  degree  of  attention.  **  It  requires  a  reader,"  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  *>  to  be  in  some  degree  acquainted  widi  the  huge  folios  of  in- 
anity  over  which  our  ancestors  yawned  themselves  to  sleep,  ere  he  can  esti- 
mate the  delight  they  must  have  experienced  from  t^iis  unexpected  return  to 
truth  and  nature."  Truly  original  in  its  plan,  it  united  the  interest  arising 
from  well-combined  incident  with  the  moral  purposes  of  a  sermon.  POpe 
praised  it  as  likely  to  do  more  good  than  twen^  volumes  of  sermons ;  and 
Dr.  Sherlock  recommended  it  from  the  pulpit 

In  1749  appeared  Richardson's  second  and  greatest  work,  "The  Histoiy 
of  Clarissa  Harlowe,"  which  raised  his  reputation  at  once,  as  a  master  of 
fictitious  narrative,  to  the  Us^^st  point  Br.  Drake  calls  it  "  perhaps  the  most 
pathetic  tale  ever  published."  The  admiration  it  excited  was  not  confined  to 
his  own  country.  It  was  honored  with  two  versions  in  French,  and  Boasseaa 
declared  that  niothing  ever  equal,  or  approaching  to  it,  had  been  prodnced  in 
any  country. 

As,  in  the  character  of  Clarissa,  Richardson  had  presented  a  picture  of 
female  virtue  and  honor  nearly  perfect,  so  in  1753,  in  the  *  History  of  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,"  he  designed  to  give  a  character  which  should  combine 
the  elegance  of  the  gentleman  with  the  faith  and  virtues  of  the  Christian. 
■^This,  though  not  indeed  so  pathetic  as  his  former  work,  discovers  more 
knowledge  of  life  and  manners,  and  is  perfectly  free  from  that  indelicacy 
and  high  coloring  which  occasionally  render  the  scenery  of  Clarissa  danger- 
ous to  young  minds." ' 

In  1 754  he  was  elected  to  the  post  of  master  to  the  Stationers'  Company,  a 
situation  as  lucrative  as  it  was  honorable.  For  some  j^ears  previous  to  his 
death  he  had  suifered  much  from  nervous  attacks,  which  at  length  terminated 
m  an  apoplectic  stroke,  which  proved  fatal  on  the  4th  of  July,  1761. 

No  character  could  be  freer  from  vice  of  every  sort,  or  more  perfectly  iri^ 
proachable,  than  Richardson.  In  all  tlie  duties  of  morality  and  piety  he  was 
Ale  most  regular  and  exemplary  of  .men.    As  a  writer,  he  possessed  original 
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and  an  nDUmited  oommand  over  die  tender  jiasaions;  yat»  owing  la 
piDlbdty  of  his  productions  and  tho  poverty  of  his  style,  his  works  are 
tinoaH/  decreasing  in  popularity.  How  few  now  read  « Clarissa,"  or 
■K  Sir  Charles  Grandison  1"  How  important,  then,  is  style  to  the  preservation 
oT  liteiaiy  labor ! 

In  1755  was  published  a  curious  voluroe  with  the  following  title:-^«A 
Gollectioa  of  die  Moral  and  Instructive  Sentiments,  Maxims,  Cautions,  and 
Iteflections,  contained  in  the  Histories  of  Pamela,  Clarissa,  and  Sir  Chiulea 
Giandison.''    From  it  we  make  the  following  extracts  >— 

//>/•.,  •     r-     J    -^         *  ^ 

/P  ftORl^  dSNTIMENTtf.  / 

BBNCFteENCE.  The  power  of  doing  good 'to  w/ortny  objects, 
is  the  only  enviable  circumstance  in  the  lives  of  pe^le  of  fortune. 

What  joy  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  wealthy  to  ^^e  themselves, 
-whenever  they  please,  by  comforting  those  who  struggle  with 
Tmdeserved  distress. 

Nothing  in  human  nature  is  so  Qod-like  as  the  disposition  to  do 
good  to  our  fellow-creatures. 

Such  is  the  blessing  of  a  benevolent  heart,  that,  let  the  world 
frown  as  it  will,  it  cannot  possibly  bereave  it  of  all  happiness ; 
since  it  can  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  others. 

Calvmbtv,  Censure.  No  one  is  exempt  from  calumny.  Words 
said,  the  occasion  of  saying  them  not  known,  however  justly  re- 
ported, may  bear  a  very  different  construction  from  what  they 
would  have  done  had  the  occasion  been  told. 

Were  evil  actions  to  pass  uncensured,  good  ones  would  lose 
their  reward ;  and  vice,  by  being  put  on  a  loot  with  virtue  in  this 
life,  would  meet  with  general  countenance. 

A  good  person  will  rather  choose  to  be  censured  for  doing  his 
duty  than  for  a  defect  in  it. 

Children.  There  is  such  a  natural  connection  and  progression 
between  the  infantile  and  more  adult  state  of  children's  minds, 
that  those  who  would  know  how  to  account  for  their  inclinations, 
should  not  be  wholly  inattentive  to  them  in  the  former  state. 

At  two  or  three  years  old,  or  before  the  buds  of  children's 
minds  will  begin  to  opeii,  a  watchful  parent  will  then  be  em- 
ployed, like  a  skilful  gardener,  in  defending '  the  flower  from 
blights,  and  assisting  it  through  its  several  stages  to  perfection. 

EoucATidif  •  .  Tutors  should  treat  their  pupils,  with  regard  to 
such  of  their  faulty  habits  as  cannot  easily  be  eradicated,  as  pru-* 
dent  physicians  do  their  patients  in  chronical  cases ;  rather  with 
gentle  palliatives  than  harsh  extirpatives ;.  which,  by  means  of 
the  resistance  given  to  them  by  the  habit,  may  create  such  fer- 
ments as  may  utterly  defeat  their  intention. 

Neither  a  learned  nor  a  fine  'education  is  of  any  other  value 
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than  «  It  tends  to  improre  the  morab  of  men,  and  to  make  them 

wise  and  good.^ 

A  generous  mind  will  choose  to  win  youth  to  its  dutj  by  mild- 
ness and  good  usage,  rather  than  by  severity. 

The  Aunighty,  by  rewards  and  punishments,  makes  it  our  m- 
terest,  as  weu  as  our  duty,  to  obey  Him ;  and  can  we  propose  to 
ouiselFes,  for  the  goTemment  of  our  children,  a  better  example ! 

Frisndsbip.  The  more  durable  ties  of  friendship  are  those 
which  result  from  a  union  of  minds  formed  upon  religious  prin- 
ciples. 

An  open  and  generous  heart  will  not  permit  a  cloud  to  hang 
long  upon  the  brow  of  a  friend,  without  inquiring  into  the  reason 
of  it,  in  hopes  to  be  able  to  dispel  it. 

Freely  to  give  reproof,  and  thankfully  to  receive  it,  is  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  true  friendship. 

One  day,  profligate  men  will  be  convinced  that  what  they  call 
friendship  is  chan  and  stubble,  and  that  nothing  is  worthy  of  that 
sacred  name  that  has  not  virtue  for  its  bas6. 

Qevbkai.  Obssrvations.  The  man  or  woman  who  will  obsti- 
nately vindicate  a  faulty  step  in  another,  seems  to  indicate  that,  in 
like  circumstances,  he  or  she  would  have  been  guilty  of  the  same 
fault. 

All  our  pursuits,  from  childhood  to  manhood,  are  only  trifles  of 
different  sorts  and  sizes,  proportioned  to  our  years  find  views. 

We  must  not  expect  that  our  roses  wiU  grow  without  thorns ; 
I  but  then  they  are  useful  and  instructive  thorns,  which,  by  prick- 
j  ing  the  fingers  of  the  too  hasty  plucker,  teach  future  caution. 

Thb  Good  Man.  A  good  man  lives  to  his  own  heart.  He 
thinks  it  not  ^ood  manners  to  slight  the  world's  opinion ;  though 
he  will  regard  it  only  in  the  second  place. 

A  good  man  will  look  upon  every  accession  of  power  to  do 
good  as  a  new  trial  to  the  integrity  ol  his  heart. 

A  good  man,  though  he  will  value  his  own  countrymen,  yet 
will  tnink  as  highly  of  the  worthy  men  of  every  nation  under  the 
fiun. 

A  good  man  is  a  prince  of  the  Almighty*s  creation. 

A  good  man  will  not  engage  even  in  a  national  cause,  withoat 
examming  the  justice  of  it. 

How  much  more  glorious  a  character  is  that  of  "die  friend  of 
mankind,  than  that  of  the  conqueror  of  nations  ? 


I «« Asd  Mn«l7lnppta«H,  diity^ftlth,  troth,  and  llial  Uenedae«i,are  milian  of  deeper  aaii 
tatevnt  fbr  «tt  nNB,  tliu  dnlln  to  tbe  ceomatrtdaB,  or  Un  e^nober*  of  plante  to  tte  bctuM.  m 
the  efflnltles  and  combining  principle  of  tbe  etemenU  of  bodies  to  the  cbemUt,  or  etcs  tkn  the 
iMobaniam  (fle^rftil  and  wonderbd  though  tt  be)  of  the  perlabable  TebeniwM  of  Urn  Sotd  en  be  ti 
the  amftonut.'*-  CoktUft. 
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The  heart  of  a  worthy  man  is  ever  on  his  Ups ;  he  will  he 
pained  when  he  cannot  speak  all  that  is  in  it. 

An  impartial  spirit  will  admire  goodness  or  greatness  wherever 
he  meets  it,  and  whether  it  makes  for  or  against  him.  -<«^^ 

Thb  Good  Woman.  A  good  woman  is  one  of  the  greatest 
glories  of  the  creation. 

How  do  the  duties  of  a  good  wife,  a  good  mother,  and  a  worthy 
matron,  well  performed,  dignify  a  woman  ! 

A  good  woman  reflects  honor  on  all  those  who  had  any  hand  in 
her  education,  and  on  the  company  she  has  kept. 

A  woman  of  virtue  and  of  good  understanding,  skilled  in,  and 
delighting  to  perform  the  duties  of  domestic  life,  needs  not  fortune 
vo  Tecommend  her  to  the  choice  of  the  greatest  and  richest  man, 
who  wishes  his  own  happiness. 

Tox7TR.  It  is  a  great  virtue  in  good-natured  youth  to  be  able 
to  say  NO. 

Those  who  respect  age  deserve  to  live  to  be  old,  and  to  be  re- 
spected themselves. 

Young  people  set  out  with  fidse  notions  of  happiness;  with 
gay,  fairy-iand  imaginations. 

It  is  a  most  improving  exercise,  as  well  with  regard  to  style  as 
to  morals,  to  accustom  ourselves  early  to  write  down  every  thing 
of  moment  that  befalls  us. 

There  is  a  docile  season,  a  learning-time  in  youth,  which,  suf- 
fered to  elapse,  and  no  foundation  laid,  seldom  returns. 

Yoong  folks  are  sometimes  very  cunning  in  finding  out  con- 
trivances to  cheat  themselves. 


THOMAS  SHERLOCK.    1678—1761. 

This  learned  prelate  of  the  Church  of  England  was  bom  in  London,  1678» 
He  was  educated  at  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  master, 
Ukd  in  1714  was  vice-chancellor  of  the  Uniyersity.  In  the  controversies 
which  arose  at  that  period  respecting  the  proofs  of  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity, Sherlock  distinguished  himself)  particularly  in  his  *<nse  and  Intent  of 
^pbecy,"  and  his  **  Trial  of  the  Wimesses  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus.*'  hi 
1728  lie  was  made  Bishop  of  Bangor,  in  1734  was  translated  to  Salisbury,  and 
in  1748  to  Loodcm.  In  1755  and,175d  he  revised  and  corrected  a  large  body 
of  his  sermons,  which  were  published  in  four  Tolumes.  He  died  in  1761,  at 
the  adyanced  age  of  eighty-three. 

Sherlock's  sermons  are  among  the  best  specimens  of  English  pulpit  elo- 
quence extant  His  style,  though  possessing  but  little  ornament,  is  '^lear  and 
vigorous,  and  a  few  passages  may  be  selected  from  his  writings,  sucn  as  the 
comparison  between  Christ  and  Mahomet,  that  are  truly  sublime. 

2L  45 
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DIFFERENT   ENDS   OF   RXLIOION  AND   INFIDEUTT. 

Should  the  punishments  of  another  life  be  what  we  have  but  too 
much  reason  to  fear  they  will  be,  what  words  can  then  express  the 
folly  of  sin  ?   Short  are  our  days  in  this  world,  and  soon  they  shaH 
expire :  and  should  religion  at  last  prove  a  mere  deceit,  we  know 
the  worst  of  it ;  it  is  an  error  for  which  we  cannot  safier  after 
death :  nor  will  the  infidels  there  have  the  pleasure  to  reproach 
us  with  our  mistake ;  they  and  we,  in  equal  rest,  ^all  sleep  the 
sleep  of  death.    But  should  our  hopes,  and  their  fears,  prove  true; 
should  they  be  so  unhappy  as  not  to  die  for  ever — ^which  mbers- 
ble  hope  is  the  only  comfort  that  infidelity  aflbrds — ^what  pains  and 
torments  must  they  then  undergo  ?    Could  I  represent  to  you  the 
lifierent  states  of  good  and  bad  men :  could  I  give  you  the  pros- 
pect which  the  bkssed  martyr  Stephen  had,  and  show  you  the 
blessed  Jesus  at  the  right  hand  of  God  surrounded  with  angels, 
and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect;  could  I  open  your  ears 
to  hear  the  never-ceasing  hymns  of  praise  which  the  blessed  above 
sing  to  him  that  waSj  and  is,  and  is  to  come;  to  the  Lamb  thai 
was  slaifit  but  liveth  for  ever;  could  I  lead  you  through  the  un- 
bounded regions  of  eternal  day,  and  show  yon  the  mutual  and 
ever-blooming  joys  of  saints  who  are  at  rest  from  their  labor,  and 
live  for  ever  in  the  presence  of  God ;  or,  could  I  change  the  scene, 
and  unbar  the  iron  gates  of  hell,  and  carry  you,  through  solid 
darkness,  to  the  fire  thai  never  goes  out,  and  to  the  tDorm  thai 
never  dies;  could  I  show  you  the  apostate  angels  fiist  bound  in 
eternal  chains,  or  the  souls  of  wicked  men  overwhelmed  with  toi^ 
ment  and  despair ;  could  I  open  your  ears  to  hear  the  deep  itself 
groan  with  the  continual  cries  of  misery— cries  which  can  never 
reach  the  throne  of  mercy,  but  return  in  sad  echoes,  and  add  even 
to  the  very  horrors  of  hell ;  could  1  thus  set  before  you  the  differ- 
ent ends  of  religion  and  infidelity,  you  would  want  no  other  proof 
to  convince  you  that  nothing  can  recompense  the  hazard  men  ran 
of  being  for  ever  miserable  through  unbelief.     But,  though  nei- 
ther the  tongues  of  men  nor  of  angels  can  express  the  joys  of 
heaven,  or  describe  the  pains  of  hell ;  yet,  if  there  be  any  truth 

in  religion,  these  things  are  certain  and  near  at  hand. 

• 

THE   INFORMATION   THE   GOSPEL   GIVES,   MOST   DESIRABLS. 

The  Christian  revelation  has  such  pretences,  at  least,  as  may 
make  it  worthy  of  a  particular  consideration.  It  pretends  to  come 
from  heaven  ;  to  have  been  delivered  by  the  Son  of  God ;  to  have 
boen  confirmed  by  undeniable  miracles  and  prophecies ;  to  have 
been  ratified  by  the  blood  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  who  died  in 
Msserting  its  truth :  it  can  show,  likewise,  an  innumeiaUe  com- 
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pany  of  mftit^rs  and  confeason ;  its  doctrines  are  pure  and  holy  $ 
its  precepts  just  and  righteous ;  its  worship  is  a  reasonable  ser- 
vice, refined  from  the  errors  of  idolatry  and  superstition,  and  spi- 
ritual, like  the  God  who  is  the  object  of  it :  it  oflers  the  aid  and 
the  assistance  of  heaven  to  the  weakness  of  nature,  which  makes 
the  religion  of  the  Gospel  to  be  as  practicable  as  it  is  reasonable : 
it  promises  infinite  rewards  to  obedience,  and  threatens  eternal 
punishment  to  obstinate  ofienders,  which  makes  it  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  us  soberly  to  consider  it,  since  every  one  who  re- 
jects it  stakes  his  own  soul  against  the  truth  of  it.     Look  into  the 
Grospel ;  there  you  will  find  every  reasonable  hope  of  nature,  nay, 
every  reasonable  suspicion  of  nature  cleared  up  and  confirmed, 
every  difficulty  answered  and  removed.     Do  the  present  circum<* 
stances  of  the  world  lead  you  to  suspect  that  God  could  never  be 
the  author  of  such  corrupt  and  wretched  creatures  as  men  now 
are  ?     Your  suspicions  are  just  and  well  founded.     *'  God  made 
man  upright ;"  but  through  the  temptation  of  the  devil,  sin  en- 
tered, and  death  and  destruction  followed  after. 

Do  you  suspect,  from  the  success  of  virtue  and  vice  in  this 
world,  that  the  providence  of  God  does  not  interpose  to  protect  the 
righteous  from  violence,  or  to  punish  the  wicked  ?  The  suspicion 
is  not  without  ground.  God  leaves  his  best  servants  here  to  be 
tried  oflentimes  with  affliction  and  sorrow,  and  permits  the  wicked 
to  flourish  and  abound.  The  call  of  the  Gospel  is  not  to  honor 
and  riches  here,  but  to  take  up  our  cross  and  follow  Christ. 

Do  you  judge  from  comparing  the  present  state  of  the  world 
with  the  natural  notion  you  have  of  God,  and  of  his  justice  and 
goodness,  that  there  must  needs  be  another  state  in  which  justice 
shall  take  place  ?  You  reason  right,  and  the  Gospel  confirms  the 
judgment.  God  has  appointed  a  day  to  judge  the  world  in  rights 
eousness :  then  those  who  mourn  shall  rejoice,  those  who  weep 
shall  laugh,  and  the  persecuted  and  afflicted  servants  of  God  shall 
be  heirs  of  his  kingdom. 

Have  you  sometimes  misgivings  of  mind  ?  Are  you  tempted 
to  mistrust  this  judgment  when  you  see  the  difficulties  which 
surround  it  on  ever}^  side ;  some  which  afiect  the  soul  in  i^  sepa- 
rate state,  some  which  afiect  the  body  in  its  state  of  corruption 
and  dissolution  ?  Look  to  the  Gospel :  there  these  difficulties  are 
accounted  for ;  and  you  need  no  longer  puzzle  yourself  with  dark 
questions  concerning  the  state,  condition,  and  nature  of  spparate 
spirits,  or  concerning  the  body,  however  to  appearance  lost  or 
destroyed ;  for  the  body  and  soul  shall  once  more  meet  to  part  no 
more,  but  to  be  happy  for  ever.  In  this  case  the  learned  cannot 
doubt,  and  the  ignorant  may  be  sure  that  'tis  the  man,  the  very 
man  himself,  who  shall  rise  again  ;  for  a  union  of  the  same  soul 
and  body  is  as  certainly  the  restoration  of  the  man,  as  the  divid 
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ing  them  was  the  destruction.  Would  you  know  who  it  is  ihnt 
gives  this  assurance  ?  It  is  one  who  is  able  to  make  good  liis 
word :  one  who  loved  you  so  well  as  to  die  for  you  ;  yet  one  too 
great  to  be  held  a  prisoner  in  the  grave.  No;  He  rose  with 
triumph  and  glory,  the  first-bom  from  the  dead,  and  wiU,  in  like 
manner,  call  from  the  dust  of  the  earth  all  those  who  put  their 
trust  and  confidence  in  Him. 


CHRIST  AND   MOHAMinCD   CONTRASTED. 

€ro  to  your  Natural  Religion :  lay  before  her  Mohammed  and  bis 
disciples  arrayed  in  armor  and  in  blood,  riding  in  triumph  over 
the  spoils  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  fell  by  his  vic- 
torious sword :  show  her  the  cities  which  he  set  in  flames,  the 
countries  which  he  ravaged  and  destroyed,  and  the  miserable  dis- 
tress of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  When  she  has  viewed 
him  in  this  scene,  carry  her  into  his  retirements :  show  her  the 
prophet's  chamber,  his  concubines  and  wives;  let  her  see  his 
adultery,  and  hear  him  allege  revelation  and  his  divine  commis- 
sion to  justify  his  lust  and  his  oppression.  When  she  is  tired 
of  this  prospect,  then  show  her  the  blessed  Jesus,  humble  and 
meek,  doing  good  to  all  the  sons  of  men,  patiently  instructing  both 
the  ignorant  and  the  perverse :  let  her  see  him  in  his  most  retired 
privacies :  let  her  follow  him  to  the  mount,  and  hear  his  devotions 
and  supplications  to  God :  carry  her  to  his  table  to  view  his  pooi 
&re,  and  hear  his  heavenly  discourse :  let  her  see  him  injured, 
but  not  provoked  :  let  her  attend  him  to  the  tribunal,  and  consider 
the  patience  with  which  he  endured  the  scoffs  and  reproaches  of 
his  enemies :  lead  her  to  the  cross,  and  let  her  view  him  in  the 
agony  of  death,  and  hear  his  last  prayer  for  his  persecutors: 
•*  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  !"  When 
Natural  Religion  has  viewed  both,  ask,  Which  is  the  prophet  of 
God  ?  But  her  answer  we  have  already  had,  when  she  saw  part 
of  this  scene  through  the  eyes  of  the  centurion  who  attended  at 
the  cross :  by  him  she  said,  "Truly,  this  was  the  Son  of  Giod.' 
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LADY  MARY  WORTLEY  MONTAGU.    1690—1762. 


This  lady,  the  daughter  of  Evelyn,  Earl  of  Kingston,  was  bcnn  at  her 
fathers  seat  at  Thoresby,  in  Nottinghamshire,  about  the  year  1690.  Display- 
ing  great  attractions  of  perison  as  well  as  sprightliness  of  mind  from  her  earli- 
est  years,  she  was  the  pride  of  her  father,  who  took  every  pains  with  her 
•education,  and  had  her  instructed  by  the  same  masters  as  her  brother  in  the 
(ireek,  Latin,  and  French  languages.  In  1712  she  was  married  to  Edward 
Wortley  Montagu,  Esq.,  and  soon  after  tfait,  resided  principaUy  in  LoodoiH 
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•where  her  wit,  and  leaisiag,  and  beautf ,  aoquirod  hei  a  brill&nt  leputation 
Her  husband  had  long  been  on  intimate  terms  with  Addison,  Pope,  and  othar 
eminent  literary  men  of  the  day,  and  in  that  society  she  moved  with  the  same 
lustre  as  in  the  circles  of  rank  and  fashion.  In  17 1 G,  her  husband  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  the  Porte,  and  slie  accompanied  him  to  Constantinople. 
During  her  residence  here  she  addressed  to  her  sifter,  to  Mr.  Pope,  and  other 
ftiends,  the  celebrated  Letters  upou  which  her  fame  principally  rests.  In 
1718,  her  husband  bcin^  recalled  from  his  embassy,  she  returned  to  England, 
and,  by  the  advice  of  Pope,  settled  at  Twickenham.  Tlie  warm  friendship 
between  these  geniuses  did  not,  however,  very  long  continue;  a  coolness  and 
finally  an  open  quarrel  ensued.  The  cause  of  it  is  involved  in  considerable 
mystery,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  vanity  and  irritability  of  the  poet  were 
quite  as  much  to  blame  as  the  levity  and  heartlessness  of  the  lady. 

Lady  Maiy^s  visit  to  Turkey,  besides  producing  the  Letters,  is  femous  for 
having  been  followed  by  the  introduction  into  England,  througli  lier  means, 
of  the  practice  of  the  innocuiation  for  the  smallpox.  Observing  this  practioe 
among  the  villages  in  Turkey,  and  seeing  its  good  eflects,  she  applied  it  Id 
her  own  son,  then  about  three  years  old,  and  by  great  exertions  established 
the  practice  of  innocuiation  in  England.  She  resided  in  England  for  twenty 
years  after  her  return  from  Constantinople,  during  which  time  she  published 
a  considerable  quantity  of  verse,  for  it  hardly  deserves  die  name  of  poetry. 
It  m  enough  to  say  of  it,  tliat,  from  its  indelicate  character,  it  has  been  excluded 
from  the  modem  editions  of  her  works.  For  reasons,  the  nature  of  which  is 
aot  well  known,  she  left  England  in  1739  without  her  husband,  and  resided 
most  of  the  time,  for  twenty-two  years,  in  Italy.  She  was  prevailed  upon,  by 
the  solicitations  of  her  daughter,  to  return  to  England  in  1761 ;  but  the  did 
not  survive  her  return  to  her  native  country  a  year,  dying  of  a  cancer  in  the 
breast,  August  21,  1762. 

Lady  Montagu  owes  her  reputation  chiefly  to  her  Letters  from  Constanti- 
nople. The  picmre  of  Eastern  life  and  manners  given  in  them,  is  in  general 
as  eorrect  as  it  is  clear,  lively,  and  striking;  and  diey  abound  not  only  in  wit 
and  hiunor,  bnt  in  a  depth  and  sagacity  of  remark  conveyed  in  a  style  at  once 
flowing  and  forcible,  such  as  has  rarely  proceeded  from  a  female  pen.  But 
tliese  literary  qualides  are  more  tlian  counterbalanced  by  the  want  of  that 
delicacy,  that  refinement  of  feeling,  and  those  pure  moral  sentiments,  widiout 
which  the  female  character  is  any  tiling  but  an  object  of  admiration.  "  Her 
de-site  to  convey  scandal,  or  to  paint  graphically,  leads  her  into  offensive  do- 
tails,  which  the  more  decorous  taste  of  the  present  age  can  hardly  tolerate. 
She  described  what  she  saw  and  heard  widiout  being  scrupulous;  and  her 
stroi^  mascnline  understanding,  and  carele^ness  as  to  refinement  in  habits 
or  expresnons,  render  her  somedmes  apparently  unamiable  as  well  as  unfoelr 
ing."  Still  her  letters  are  models  of  epistolary  style,  and  from  them,  as  such, 
we  present  a  few  extracts  that  are  unexceptionable. 

BASTKRN   MANNERS  AND   LANGUAGE. 

AsniAiroPLS,  ^pril  1,  O.  S.,  1717. 
To  Ma.  Pops. 

*  •  I  no  longer  look  upon  Theocritus  as  a  romantic  writei , 
he  ias  only  given  a  plain  image  of  the  waj'  of  life  amongst  the 
peasants  of  his  country,  who,  before  oppression  had  reduced  them 
to  want,  were,  I  suppose,  ail  employed  as  the  better  sort  of  them 
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are  now.  I  don't  doubt,  had  he  been  born  a  Briton,  bat  his  MyU 
Httms  had  been  filled  with  descriptions  of  thrashing  and  chumlTi^, 
both  which  are  unknown  here,  the  corn  being  all  trodden  out  by 
oxen  ;  the  butter  (I  speak  it  with  sorrow^  unheard  of. 

I  read  over  your  Homer  here  with  an  infinite  pleasure,  and  £i2id 
several  little  passages  explained  that  I  did  not  before  entirely  com- 
prehend the  beauty  of;  many  of  the  customs,  and  much  of  the 
dress  then  in  fashion,  being  yet  retained.     I  don't  wonder  to  find 
more  remains  here  of  an  age  so  distant,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
other  country ;  the  Turks  not  taking  that  pains  to  introduce  their 
own  manners,  as  has  been  generally  practised  by  other  nations, 
that  imagine  themselves  more  polite.     It  would  be  too  tedious  to 
you  to  point  out  all  the  passages  that  relate  to  present  customs. 
But  I  can  assure  you  that  the  princesses  and  great  ladies  pass 
their  time  at  their  looms,  embroidering  veils  and  robes,  surrounded 
by  their  maids,  which  are  always  very  numerous,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  find  Andromache  and  Helen  described.     The  de- 
scription of  the  belt  of  Menelaus  exactly  resembles  those  that  are 
now  worn  by  the  great  men,  fastened  before  with  broad  golden 
clasps,  and  embroidered  round  with  rich  work.     The  snowy  veil 
that  Helen  throws  over  her  face  is  still  fashionable ;  and  I  never 
see  half-a-do2en  of  old  bashaws  (as  I  do  very  often)  with  their 
reverend  beards,  sitting  basking  in  the  sun,  but  I  recollect  good 
king  Priam  and  bis  counsellors.     Their  manner  of  dancing  is 
certainly  the  same  that  Diana  is  8ung  to  have  danced  on  the 
banks  of  Eurotas.     The  great  lady  still  leads  the  dance,  and  is 
followed  by  a  troop  of  young  girls,  who  imitate  her  steps,  and,  if 
she  sings,  make  up  the  chorus.     The  tunes  are  extremely  gay 
and  lively,  yet  with  something  in  them  wonderfully  soft.     The 
steps  are  varied  according  to  the  pleasure  of  her  that  leads  the 
dance,  but  always  in  exact  time,  and  infinitely  more  sgreeable 
than  any  of  our  dances,  at  least  in  mv  opinion.     I  sometimes 
make  one  in  the  train,  but  am  not  skilful  enough  to  lead ;  these 
are  the  Grecian  dances,  the  Turkish  being  very  dificrent. 

I  should  have  told  you,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  eastern  man- 
ners give  a  great  light  into  many  Scripture  passages  that  appear 
odd  to  us,  tneir  phrases  beincf  commonly  what  we  should  call 
Scripture  language.  The  vulgar  Turk  is  very  diflferent  from 
what  is  spoken  at  court,  or  amongst  the  people  of  figure,  who  al- 
ways mix  so  much  Arabic  and  Peraian  in  their  discourse,  that  it 
may  very  well  be  called  another  language.  And  'tis  as  ridicu- 
lous to  make  use  of  the  expressions  commonly  used,  in  speaking 
to  a  great  man  or  lady,  ss  it  would  be  to  speak  broad  Yorkshire 
or  Somersetshire  in  toe  drawing-room.  Besides  this  distinction, 
they  have  what  they  call  the  »td>limt,  that  is,  a  style  proper  for 
poetry,  and  which  is  the  exact  Scripture  style. 
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FRANCE   IN  1718. 

Paris,  October  10,  O.  S.,  1718. 
To  Ladt  Rich. 

*  •  The  air  of  Paris  has  already  had  a  good  effect  upon  me  ; 
for  I  was  never  in  better  health,  though  I  have  been  extremely  ill 
all  the  road  from  Lyons  to  this  place.  You  may  judge  how  agree- 
able the  journey  has  been  to  me,  which  did  not  want  that  addition 
to  make  me  dislike  it.  I  think  nothing  so  terrible  as  objects  of 
misery,  except  one  had  the  Godlike  attribute  of  being  capable  to 
redress  them ;  and  all  the  country  villages  of  France  show  nothing 
else.  While  the  post-horses  are  changed,  the  whole  town  comes 
out  to  beg,  with  such  miserable  starved  faces,  and  thin  tattered 
clothes,  they  need  no  other  eloquence  to  persuade  one  of  the 
wretchedness  of  their  condition.  This  is  all  the  French  magnifi- 
rence  till  you  come  to  Fontainbleau,  where  you  are  showed  one 
thousand  hre  hundred  rooms  in  the  king's  hunting  palace.  The 
apartments  of  the  royal  family  are  very  large,  and  richly  gilt ; 
but  I  saw  nothing  in  the  architecture  or  painting  worth  remem- 
bering. 

I  have  seen  all  the  beauties,  and  such  nauseous  creatures !  so  fan- 
tasticfidly  absurd  in  their  dress  !  so  monstrously  unnatural  in  their 
paints  !  their  hair  cut  short,  and  curled  round  their  faces,  and  so 
loaded  with  powder,  that  it  makes  it  look  like  white  wool !  and  on 
their  cheeks  to  their  chins,  unmercifully  laid  on  a  shining  red 
japan,  that  glistens  in  a  most  flaming  manner,  so  that  they  seem 
to  have  no  resemblance  to  human  faces.  I  am  apt  to  believe  that 
they  took  the  first  hint  of  their  dress  from  a  fair  sheep  newly  rud- 
dled. *Ti8  with  pleasure  I  recollect  my  dear  pretty  country- 
women :  and  if  I  was  writing  to  anybody  else,  I  should  say  that 
these  grotesque  daubers  give  me  a  still  higher  esteem  of  the  natu- 
ral charms  of  dear  Lady  Rich's  auburn  hair,  and  the  lively  colors 
of  her  unsullied  complexion. 

FEMALE    EDUCATION. 

LouvsRi,  January  28,  N.  S.,  1753 
To  TKX  CovirTsss  OF  Bute. 

Dear  Child — You  have  given  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
by  your  account  of  your  eldest  daughter.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  hear  she  is  a  good  arithmetician ;  it  is  the  best  proof 
of  understanding :  the  knowledge  of  numbers  is  one  of  the  chief 
distinctions  between  us  and  brutes.  If  there  is  any  thing  iu 
blood,  you  may  reasonably  expect  your  children  should  be  en- 
dowed with  an  uncommon  share  of  good  sense.  I  will  therefore 
speak  to  you  as  supposing  Lady  Mary  not  only  capable,  but  de 
strous  of  learning ;  in  that  case  by  all  means  let  her  be  indulged 
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in  it     You  will  tell  me  I  did  not  make  it  a  part  of  yoar  educa- 
tion ;  your  prospect  was  very  different  from  hers.     As  you  had 
much  in  your  circumstances  to  attract  the  highest  ofleis,  it  seemed 
your  business  to  learn  how  to  live  in  the  world,  as  it  is  hers  to 
znow  how  to  be  easy  out  of  it.     It  is  the  common  error  of  build- 
ers and  parents  to  follow  some  plan  they  think  beautiful,  (and 
perhaps  is  so,)  without  considering  that  nothing  is  beautiful  which 
is  displaced.     Hence  we  see  so  many  edifices  raiaed  that  the 
raisers  can  never  inhabit,  being  too  large  for  their  fortunes.  Vistas 
are  laid  open  over  barren  heaths,  and  apartments  contrived  for  a 
coolness  very  agreeable  in  Italy,  but  killing  in  the  north  of  Britain : 
thus  every  woman  endeavors  to  breed  her  daughter  a  fine  lady, 
qualifying  her  for  a  station  in  which  she  will  never  appear,  and 
at  the  same  time  incapacitating  her  for  that  retirement  to  which 
she  is  destined.     Learning,  if  she  has  a  real  taste  for  it,  will  not 
only  make  her  contented,  but  happy  in  it.     No  entertainment  is 
so  cheap  as  reading,  nor  any  pleasure  so  lasting.     She  will  not 
want  new  fashions,  nor  regret  the  loss  of  expensive  diversions,  or 
variety  of  company,  if  she  can  be  amused  with  an  author  in  her 
closet.     To  render  this  amusement  complete,  she  should  be  per- 
mitted to  learn  the  languages.    There  are  two  cautions  to  be  given 
on  this  subject :  first,  not  to  think  herself  learned  when  she  can 
read  Latin,  or  even  Greek.    Languages  are  more  properly  to  be 
called  vehicles  of  learning  than  Teaming  itself.     True  knowledge 
consists  in  knowing  things,  not  words.    I  would  no  further  wish 
her  a  linguist  than  to  enable  her  to  read  books  in  their  originals, 
that  are  often  corrupted,  and  are  always  injured  by  translations. 
Two  hours*  application  every  morning  will  bring  this  about  moch 
sooner  than  you  can  imagine,  and  she  will  have  leisure  enough 
besides  to  run  over  the  English  poetry,  which  is  a  more  important 
])art  of  a  woman's  education  than  it  is  generally  supposed.   Many 
a  young  damsel  has  been  ruined  by  a  fine  copy  of  verses,  which 
she  would  have  laughed  at  if  she  had  known  it  had  been  stolen 
from  Mr.  Waller.     I  remember,  when  I  was  a  girl,  I  saved  one 
of  my  companions  from  destruction,  who  communicated  to  me  ao 
epistle  she  was  quite  charmed  with.    As  she  had  naturally  a  good 
taste,  she  observed  the  lines  were  not  so  smooth  as  Prior's  or 
Pope's,  but  had  more  thought  and  spirit  than  any  of  theirs.    She 
was  wonderfully  delighted  with  such  a  demonstration  of  her  lover's 
sense  and  passion,  and  not  a  little  pleased  with  her  own  charms, 
that  had  force  enough  to  inspire  such  elegancies.     In  the  midst  of 
this  triumph,  I  showed  her  that  they  were  taken  from  Randolph's 
poems,  and  the  unfortunate  transcriber  was  dismissed  with  the 
scorn  he  deserved.     To  say  truth,  the  poor  plagiary  was  very 
unlucky  to  fall  into  my  hands ;  that  author,  being  no  longer  in 
fa.9hion,  would  have  escaped  any  one  of  less  universal  reading 
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than  myself.  You  should  encourage  your  daughter  to  talk  over 
with  you  what  she  reads  ;  and  as  you  are  very  capable  of  distin- 
gaishiQg,  take  care  she  does  not  mistake  pert  folly  for  wit  and 
humor,  or  rhyme  for  poetry,  which  are  the  common  errors  of 
young  people,  and  have  a  train  of  ill  consequences.  The  second 
caution  to  be  given  her,  (and  which  is  most  absolutely  necessary,) 
is  to  conceal  whatever  learning  she  attains,  with  as  much  solici- 
tude as  she  would  hide  crook^ness  or  lameness :  the  parade  of  it 
can  only  serve  to  draw  on  her  the  envy,  and  conseouently  the 
most  inveterate  hatred,  of  all  he  and  she  fools,  which  will  cer- 
tainly be  at  least  three  parts  in  four  of  her  acquaintance.  The 
use  of  knowledge  in  our  sex,  besides  the  amusement  of  solitude,  is 
to  moderate  the  passions,  and  learn  to  be  contented  with  a  small 
expense,  which  are  the  certain  efiects  of  a  studious  life ;  and  it 
may  be  preferable  even  to  that  fame  which  men  have  engrossed 
to  themselves,  and  will  not  suffer  us  to  share.  If  she  has  the 
same  inclination  (I  should  say  passion)  for  learning  that  I  was 
bom  with,  history,  geography,  and  philosophy  will  furnish  her 
with  materials  to  pass  away  cheerfully  a  longer  life  than  is  al- 
lotted to  mortals.  I  believe  there  are  few  heads  capable  of  mak- 
ing Sir  Isaac  Newton's  calculations,  but  the  result  of  them  is  not 
difficult  to  be  understood  by  a  moderate  capacity. 

It  is  a  saying  of  Thucydides,  that  ignorance  is  bold,  and  know- 
ledge reserved.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  be  far  advanced  in  it 
without  being  more  humbled  by  a  conviction  of  human  ignorance 
than  elated  by  learning.  At  the  same  time  I  recommend  books,  I 
neither  exclude  work  nor  drawing.  /  think  it  is  scandalous  for 
a  woman  not  to  know  how  to  use  a  needle.  1  was  once  extremely 
fond  of  my  pencil,  and  it  was  a  great  mortification  to  me  when 
my  father  turned  off  my  master,  having  made  a  considerable  pro- 
gress for  the  short  time  I  learned.  My  over-eagerness  in  the 
pursuit  of  it  had  brought  a  weakness  in  my  eyes,  that  made  it 
necessary  to  leave  off;  and  all  the  advantage  I  got  was  the  im- 
provement of  my  hand.  I  see  by  hers,  that  practice  will  make 
her  a  ready  writer :  she  may  attain  it  by  serving  you  for  a  secre- 
tary, when  your  health  or  affairs  make  it  troublesome  to  you  to 
write  yourself;  and  custom  will  make  it  an  agreeable  amusement 
to  her.  She  cannot  have  too  many  for  that  station  of  life  which 
will  probably  be  her  fate.  The  ultimate  end  of  your  education 
was  to  make  you  a  good  wife,  (and  I  have  the  comfort  to  hear  that 
you  are  one ;)  hers  ought  to  be  to  make  her  happy  in  a  virgin 
state.  I  will  not  say  it  is  happier,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  safer 
than  any  marriage.  In  a  lottery,  where  there  is  (at  the  lowest 
computation)  ten  thousand  blanks  to  a  prize,  it  is  the  most  pru- 
dent choice  not  to  venture.  I  have  always  been  so  thoroughiy 
persuaded  of  this  truth,  that,  notwithstanding  the  flattering  views 
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t  had  for  yon,  (as  I  never  intended  yon  a  sacrifice  to  my  Tanity,) 
I  thought  I  owed  you  the  justice  to  lay  before  you  all  the  hazards 
attending  matrimony :  you  may  recollect  I  did  so  in  the  strongest 
manner.  Perhaps  you  may  have  more  success  in  the  instracting 
your  daughter ;  she  has  so  much  company  at  home,  she  will  not 
need  seeking  it  abroad,  and  will  more  readily  take  the  notioDS  you 
think  fit  to  give  her.  As  you  were  alone  in  my  family,  it  would 
have  been  thought  a  great  cruelty  to  suffer  you  no  companions  of 
your  own  age,  especially  having  so  many  near  relations,  and  I  do 
not  wonder  their  opinions  influenced  yours.  I  was  not  sorry  to 
see  you  not  determined  on  a  single  life,  knowing  it  was  not  your 
father's  intention ;  and  contented  myself  with  endeavoring  to  make 
your  home  so  easy,  that  you  might  not  be  in  haste  to  leave  it. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  think  this  a  very  long,  insignificant  letter. 
I  hope  the  kindness  of  the  design  will  excuse  it,  being  willing  to 
give  you  every  proof  in  my  power  that  I  am  your  most  afiection- 
ate  mother. 


JOHN  BYROM.    1691—1763. 

Jobs  Btaox,  the  Bon  of  a  linen-draper  at  Manchester,  was  bom  in  1691, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  entered  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Here  he 
cultivated  with  great  assiduity  a  taste  for  elegant  letters,  and  especially  for 
poetry,  to  which,  even  in  his  earliest  years,  he  had  shown  a  marked  propen- 
sity. Alter  taking  his  degree,  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  the  university, 
through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  whose  daughter  Joanna  is  the 
M  Phcebe"  of  his  pastoral  poem,  the  best  of  his  poetical  efforts.  As  he  de- 
clined "taking  orders,*'  he  vacated  his  fellowship,  and  soon  after  married. 
Having  no  profession,  he  went  to  London,  and  supported  himself  by  teaching 
short-hand  writing,  till,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  inherited  the 
family  estate,  and  spent  tlie  remainder  of  his  life  in  easy  circtimstances,  de- 
voting his  time  to  literary  pursuits.  He  died  on  the  t28th  of  September,  1763, 
in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

Byrom*s  best  piece  is  his  pastoral  poem  of  "  Q>Un  and  Phosbe,-'  remark- 
able for  its  easy  and  flowing  versification,  and  its  sprightlinesa  of  thought 
He  also  wrote  a  poem  on  **  Enthusiasm,"  and  one  on  Uie  "  Immortality  of  the 
Soul."  His  comic  poem,  entitled  "  The  Three  Black  Crows,"  has  a  most  ex- 
cellent moral  in  it,  well  illustrating  the  nature  of  Rumor,  the  '^Fama^  of  Virgil. 
The  Spectator  is  indebted  to  him  for  four  or  five  numbers,  of  which  Nos.  586 
and  503  are  upon  the  nature  and  use  of  dreams. 


A   PASTORAL. 

I. 
My  time,  O  ye  Muses,  was  happily  spent, 
When  Phoebe  went  with  me  wherever  I  went; 
Ten  thousand  sweet  pleasures  I  felt  in  my  breast : 
Sure  never  fond  shepherd  like  Colin  was  blest; 
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Bin  now  afaa  is  gone,  and  has  left  tne  behind ; 
1%'hat  a  nmrvellcwis  change  on  a  sudden  I  find  1 
When  things  were  as  fine  as  could  possibly  be, 
1  thought  'twas  the  spring ;  but,  alas !  it  was  she. 

II. 

With  snch  a  companion,  to  tend  a  few  sheep, 

To  rise  up  and  play,  or  to  lie  down  and  sleep, 

I  was  so  good-hnmor'd,  so  cheerful  and  gay, 

lAy  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather  all  day. 

But  now  I  so  croes  and  so  peevish  am  grown, 

So  strangely  uneasy  as  never  was  known. 

My  &ii  one  is  gone,  and  my  joys  are  all  drown'd. 

And  my  heart— I  am  sure  it  weighs  more  than  a  pounds 

III. 
The  ibuntain  that  wont  to  run  sweetly  along. 
And  dance  to  soft  murmurs  the  pebbles  among ; 
Thou  know'st,  little  Cupid,  if  Phoebe  were  there, 
Twas  pleasure  to  look  at,  'twas  muaio  to  hear ; 
But  now  she  is  absent,  I  walk  by  its  side. 
And  still  as  it  murmurs  do  nothing  but  chide. 
Must  you  be  so  cheerful  while  I  go  in  paini 
Peace  there  with  your  bubbling,  and  hear  me  complain. 

IV. 

When  my  lambkins  around  me  would  oftentimes  play. 
And  when  Phoebe  and  I  were  as  joyful  as  they. 
How  pleasant  their  sporting,  how  happy  the  time, 
When  spring,  love,  and  beauty  were  all  in  their  prime ! 
But  now  in  their  frolics  when  by  me  they  pass, 
I  fiing  at  their  fleeces  a  handful  of  grass : 
Be  still,  then  I  cry ;  ibr  it  makes  me  quite  mad, 
To  see  you  so  merry  while  I  am  so  sad. 

T. 

My  dog  I  was  ever  well  pleased  to  see 
Ccnne  wagging  his  tail  at  my  fair  one  and  me ; 
And  Phcebe  was  pleased  too,  and  to  my  dog  said, 
**Come  hither,  poor  fellow;"  and  patted  his  head. 
But  now,  when  he's  &wning,  I  with  a  sour  look 
Cry,  Sirrah  1  and  give  him  a  blow  with  my  crook. 
And  I'll  give  him  another;  for  why  Should  not  Tray 
Be  as  dull  as  his  master,  when  Phcebe's  awayf 

VI. 

When  walking  with  Phoebe,  what  sights  have  I  seen  I 
How  fiur  was  the  flower,  how  fresh  was  the  green  I 
What  a  lovely  appearance  the  trees  and  the  shade. 
The  corn-fields  and  hedges,  and  every  thing  made  1 
But  now  she  has  left  me,  though  all  are  still  there. 
They  none  of  them  now  so  delightful  appear: 
Twas  naught  but  the  magic,  I  find,  of  her  eyes^ 
Made  so  many  beautiful  prospects  arise. 

VTI. 

Sweet  music  went  with  us  both  all  the  wood  through, 
The  lark,  linnet,  throstle  and  ni^tiiigale  too; 
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Winds  ovar  ub  whispered,  flocks  bjr  us  did  bleat, 
And  chirp  went  the  grasshopper  under  our  feet. 
But  now  she  is  absent,  though  still  they  sing  on. 
The  woods  are  but  lonely,  the  melody's  gone  : 
Her  voice  in  the  concert,  as  now  I  have  found. 
Gave  every  thing  else  its  agreeable  sound. 

Tiir. 
Rose,  what  is  become  of  thy  delicate  hue? 
And  where  is  the  violet's  beautiful  blue  % 
Does  aught  of  its  sweetness  the  blossom  b^aile  I 
That  meadow,  those  daisies,  why  do  they  not  smile? 
Ah  1  rivals,  I  see  what  it  was  that  you  dressed 
And  made  yourselves  fine  ibr— «  place  in  her  breast; 
You  put  on  your  colors  to  pleasure  her  eye, 
To  be  pluck'd  by  bar  hand,  on  her  bosom  to  die. 

XX. 

How  slowly  Time  creeps,  till  my  Phcebe  return ! 

While  amidst  the  soft  zephyr's  oool  breezes  1  bom ! 

Methinks  if  I  knew  whereabouts  he  would  tread, 

I  could  breathe  on  his  wings,  and  'twould  melt  down  dip  ead. 

Fly  swifter,  ye  minutes,  bring  hither  my  dear. 

And  rest  so  much  longer  fbr't  when  she  is  here 

Ah,  Colin !  old  Time  is  full  of  delay, 

Nor  will  budge  one  foot  faster  for  all  thou  canst  say. 

X. 

Will  no  pitying  power  that  hoars  me  complain. 
Or  cure  my  disquiet  or  soften  my  pain? 
To  be  cured,  thou  must,  Colin,  thy  passion  remove ; 
But  what  swain  is  so  silly  to  live  without  love  ? 
No,  Deity,  bid  the  dear  nymph  to  return. 
For  ne'er  was  poor  shepherd  so  sadly  forlorn. 
Ahl  what  shall  I  do?     I  shall  die  with  despair! 
Take  heed,  all  ye  swains,  how  ye  part  with  ycur  fidr 


THB   THREE   BLACK  CROWS. 

Two  honest  tradesmen  meeting  in  the  Strand, 
One  took  the  other,  briskly,  by  the  hand ; 
Hark-ye,  said  he,  'tis  an  odd  story  this 
About  the  Crows ! — ^I  don*t  know  what  it  is. 
Replied  his  friend. — ^Nol  I'm  surprised  at  that; 
Where  I  came  from  it  is  the  common  chat; 
But  you  shall  hear;  an  odd  aflair  indeed! 
And,  that  it  happenM,  they  are  all  agreed : 
Not  to  detain  you  from  a  thing  so  strange, 
A  gendeman,  that  lives  not  far  from  Change, 
Tliis  week,  in  short,  as  all  the  alley  knows. 
Taking  a  puke,  has  thrown  up  three  black  crovtrs. — 
Impossible  I — ^Nay,  but  it's  really  true ; 
I  have  it  from  good  hands,  and  so  may  you. — 
From  whose,  I  pray? — So  having  named  the  man, 
Straight  to  inquire  Lis  curious  comrade  ran. 
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Sfe,  did  yon  tell— febtting  the  aftir— 

Yes,  sir,  I  did :  and  if  it's  worth  your  care, 

Ajsk  Mx.  Suchra-one,  he  told  it  me, 

Bat,  by  the  by,  *twas  two  black  crovrs,  not  tAree.— 

ResolTed  to  trace  so  wondrous  an  event, 
Whip,  to  the  Ifaird,  the  virtnoeo  went; 
Sii^--«iid  80  Ibith — ^Why,  yes;  ^e  thing  is  &ct, 
Thoocl^  ^  regard  to  number,  not  exact ; 
It  "waa  not  two  black  crows,  'twas  only  one, 
The  truth  of  that  you  may  depend  upon, 
The  s^ntleman  hunself  told  me  the  case-— 
Where  may  I  find  himT— VThy,  in  suoh  a  place. 

Auray  goee  he»  and  having  found  him  out, 
%r,  be  so  good  as  to  resolve  a  doubt 
Then  to  his  last  informant  he  referr'd. 
And  begg'd  to  know,  if  tnu  what  he  had  heard  1 
IHd  you,  sir,  itaow  up  a  black  crow?— Not  I— 
Blesa  mel  how  people  propagate  a  Uel 
Black  orowa  have  been  thrown  up,  thrmf  ttm^  and  om; 
And  here,  I  find,  all  comes,  at  last,  to  mom/ 
IMd  you  say  nothing  of  a  crow  at  aU9-^ 
Crovr— <!row — ^perhaps  I  might,  now  I  recall 
The  matter  over— -And,  pray,  sir,  what  was't? 
Why,  I  was  horrid  sick,  and,  at  the  last, 
I  did  throw  up,  and  told  my  neighbor  so^ 
SoDiething  that  was— -<u  hladc^  sir,  as  a  crow. 


WILUAM  KING.    1685—1763. 

Dm.  WnxiAx  Kire,  bom  at  Stepney,  in  Middlesex,  in  1685,  *<  was  known 
*nd  esteemed,**  says  his  biographer, «  by  the  first  men  of  his  time  for  wit  and 
''■nnng;  and  most  be  allowed  tt>  have  been  a  polite  scholar,  an  excellent 
oaior,  and  an  elegant  and  easy  writer,  both  in  Latin  and  Engiidi."  He  died 
m  1763,  having  sketched  his  own  character  in  an  elegant  epitaph,  in  which, 
while  he  acknowledges  his  failings,  he  claims  the  praise  of  benevolence,  tern* 
peiance,  and  fortitude.  Tlie  work  by  which  he  is  now  chiefly  known  is  that 
&Qm  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken — ^  Political  and  Literary  Aneo- 
dotes  of  his  own  Times." 

TIROIL. 

^  Most  of  the  commentators  on  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  think 
It  safficient  to  explain  their  author,  and  to  give  us  the  various 
readmgs.  Some  few  indeed  have  made  us  remark  the  excellency 
of  the  poet's  plan,  the  elegance'of  his  diction,  and  the  propriety 
^L  his  thoughts,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  as  examples  the 
niost  striking  and  beautiful  descriptions.  Rusus,  in  his  comment 
^^.Virm],  certainly  excelled  all  his  fellow-laborers,  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  explain  and  publish  a  series  of  the  Roman  classics  for 
l«e  use  of  the  Dauphin.  His  mythological,  historical,  and  geo 
^phical  notes  are  a  sreat  proof  of  his  learning  and  diligence. 
But  he  hath  not  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  author,  and  dis« 
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played  the  great  art  and  judgrnent  of  the  poet,  particularlj  tis 
knowledge  of  men  and  manners.  The  learned  Jesuit  perhaps 
imagined  that  remarks  of  this  sort  were  foreign  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a  commentator,  or  for  some  political  reasons  he  might 
think  proper  to  omit  them.  And  yet,  in  my  opinion,  nothing 
could  have  heen  more  instructive  ar/d  entertaining,  as  his  com- 
ment was  chiefly  designed  for  the  use  of  a  young  prince.  The 
^neid  furnishes  us  with  many  examples  to  the  purpose  I  men- 
tion. However,  that  I  may  be  the  better  understood,  the  follow- 
ing remark  will  explain  my  meaning.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
first  book,  Juno  makes  a  visit  to  ^olus,  and  desires  him  to  raise 
a  storm  and  destroy  the  Trojan  fleet,  because  she  hated  the  whole 
nation  on  account  of  the  judgment  of  Paris,  or,  as  she  was  pleased 
to  express  herself,  because  the  Trojans  were  her  enemies.  Gens 
inimica  mihi,  &c.  Juno  was  conscious  that  she  asked  a  god  to 
oblige  her  by  an  act  which  was  both  unjust  and  cruel,  and  there- 
fore she  accompanied  her  request  with  the  offer  of  E^iopeia,  the 
most  beautiful  nymph  in  her  train :  a  powerful  bribe,  and  such  as 
she  imagined  ilColus  could  not  resist.  She  was  not  disappointed: 
iEk>lus  accepted  her  ofler,  and^'executed  her  commands  as  far  as 
he  was  able.  What  I  have  to  observe  here,  in  the  first  place,  is 
the  necessity  of  that  short  speech,  in  which  Juno  addresses  her- 
self to  ^olus.  She  had  no  time  to  lose.  The  Trojan  fleet  was 
in  the  Tuscan  sea,  sailing  with  a  fair  wind,  and  in  a  few  hours 
would  probably  have  been  in  a  safe  harbor.  £olus  therefore  an- 
swered in  as  few  words  as  the  goddess  had  addressed  herself  to 
him.  But  his  answer  is  very  curious.  He  takes  no  notice  of  the 
ofller  of  Deiopeia,  for  whom  upon  any  other  occasion  he  would 
have  thanked  Juno  upon  his  knees.  But  now,  when  she  wis 
given  and  accepted  by  him  as  a  bribe,  and  as  the  wages  of  cniehy 
and  injustice,  he  endeavored  by  his  answer  to  avoid  that  imputa- 
tion, and  pretended  he  had  such  a  grateful  sense  of  the  fevors 
which  Juno  had  formerly  conferred  on  him,  when  she  introduced 
him  to  Jupiter's  table,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  obey  her  commands 
on  all  occasions : 

"  Tis  your's,  great  queen,  replies  the  power,  to  lay 
The  task,  and  mine  to  listen  and  obey."* 

And  thus  insinuated  even  to  Juno  herself,  that  this  was  the  sole 
motive  of  his  ready  compliance  with  her  request.  I  am  here  put 
in  mind  of  something  similar  which  happened  in  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole's  administration.  He  wanted  to  carry  a  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  which  he  knew  there  would  be  great  oppo- 
sition, and  which  was  disliked  by  some  of  his  own  dependants. 
As  he  was  passing  through  the  Court  of  Requests,  he  met  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  contrary  party,  whose  avarice  he  imai^ned  would  not 
reject  a  large  bribe.  He  took  him  aside,  and  said,  "  Such  a  ques- 
tioa  comes  on  this  day ;  give  me  your  vote,  and  here  is  a  bank 
bill  of  2000/. ;"  which  he  put  into  his  hands.  The  member  made 
him  this  answer :  "  Sir  Robert,  you  have  lately  served  some  of 
my  particular  friends ;  and  when  my  wife  was  last  at  court  the 
king  was  very  gracious  to  her,  which  must  have  happened  at 
your  instance.  I  should  therefore  think  myself  very  ungrateful 
(jMiting  the  bank  bill  into  his  pocket)  if  I  were  to  refuse  the  favor 
you  are  now  pleased  to  ask  me."  This  incident,  if  wrought  up 
by  a  man  of  humor,  would  make  a  pleasant  scene  in  a  political 
farce.  But  to  return  to  Virgil.  The  short  conference  between 
Juno  and  /Eolus  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  poet's  excellent  judg- 
ment. It  demonstrates  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  more 
particularly  his  acquaintance  with  the  customs  and  manners  of  a 
great  prince's  court.  Hence  we  may  learn,  that  a  bribe,  if  it  be 
large  enough,  and  seasonably  offered,  will  frequently  overcome 
the  virtue  and  resolution  of  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  that 
the  power  of  love  and  beauty  will  sometimes  corrupt  a  god,  and 
compel  him  to  discover  a  weakness  unworthy  of  a  man. 

A   REPARTEE. 

A  repartee,  or  a  quick  and  witty  answer  to  an  insolent  taunt,  or 
to  any  ill-natured  or  ironical  joke  or  question,  is  always  well  re- 
ceived (whether  in  a  public  assembly  or  a  private  company)  by 
the  persons  who  hear  it,  and  gives  a  reputation  to  the  man  who 
makes  it.  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  informs  him  of 
some  reproaches,  a  kind  of  ccarse  raillery,  which  passed  between 
himself  and  Clodius  in  the  senate,  and  seems  to  exult  and  value 
himself  much  on  his  own  repartees :  though  I  do  not  think  that 
this  was  one  of  Cicero's  excellencies.  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, when  a  certain  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
said,  among  other  things,  "  that  he  prophesied  last  winter  this 
bill  would  be  attempted  in  the  present  session,  and  he  was  sony 
to  find  that  he  had  proved  a  true  prophet,^^  My  Lord  Coningsby* 
who  spoke  after  the  bishop,  and  always  spoke  in  a  passion,  de- 
sired the  House  to  remark,  "/Aa/  one  of  the  Bight  Bever ends  had 
set  himself  forth  as  a  prophet;  but  for  his  part  he  did  not  know 
what  prophet  to  liken  him  to,  unless  to  thai  furious  prophet 
Balaam,  who  was  reproved  by  his  own  aa^."  The  bishop,  in  a 
reply,  with  great  wit  and  calmness,  exposed  this  rude  attack,  con- 
cluding thus :  "  Since  the  noble  Lord  hath  discovered  in  our 
manners  such  a  similitude^  I  am  well  content  to  be  compared  to 
the  prophet  Balaam  :  but,  my  I^rds,  lam  at  a  loss  how  to  make 
fiiit  the  other  part  of  the  parallel:  lam  sure  that  I  have  been 
reproved  by  nobody  out  his  Lordship,^* 
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SINGULAR   CONDUCT. 

About  the  year  1706, 1  knew  one  Mr.  Howe,  a  sensible  well- 
natured  man,  possessed  of  an  estate  of  £700  or  £800  per  annum: 
he  married  a  young  lady  of  a  good  family  in  the  west  of  England; 
her  maiden  name  was  Mallet ;  she  was  agreeable  in  her  person 
and  manners,  and  prored  a  very  good  wife.     Seren   or  eight 
years  after  they  had  been  married,  he  rose  one  morning  rety 
early,  and  told  his  wife  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  Tower  to  tnms- 
act  some  particular  business :  the  same  day,  at  noon,  his  wife 
received  a  note  from  him,  in  which  he  informed  her  that  he  was 
under  a  necessity  of  going  to  Holland,  and  should  probably  be 
absent  three  weeks  or  a  month.     He  was  absent  from  her  acTes* 
teen  years,  during  which  time  she  neither  heard  from  him,  or  of 
him.    The  evening  before  he  returned,  whilst  she  was  at  supper, 
and  with  her  some  of  her  friends  and  relations,  particularly  one 
Dr.  Rose,*  a  physician,  who  had  married  her  sister,  a  billet,  with- 
out any  name  subscribed,  was  delivered  to  her,  in  which  the  'writer 
requested  the  favor  of  her  to  give  him  a  meeting  the  next  evenin? 
in  the  Birdcage.  Walk,  in  St.  James's  P&rk.     When  she  had  read 
her  billet,  she  tossed  it  to  Dr.  Rose,  and  laughing,  **  You  see,  bro- 
ther," said  she,  '*  as  old  as  I  am,  I  have  got  a  gallant.*'    Rose, 
who  perused  the  note  with  more  attention,  declared  it  to  be  Mr. 
Howe's  handwriting:   this  surprised  all  the  company,  and  so 
much  aflected  Mrs.  Howe,  that  she  iainted  away :  however,  she 
soon  recovered,  when  it  was  agreed  that  Dr.  Rose  and  his  wife, 
with  the  other  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  were  then  at  supper, 
should  attend  Mrs.  Howe  the  next  evening  to  the  Birdcage  Walk: 
they  had  not  been  there  more  than  five  or  six  minutes,  when  Mr. 
Howe  came  to  them,  and  after  saluting  his  friends,  and  embracing 
his  wife,  walked  home  with  her,  and  they  lived  together  in  great 
harmony  froin  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death.     But  the  most 
curious  part  of  my  tale  remains  to  be  related.*    When  Howe  left 
his  wife,  they  lived  in  a  house  in  Jermyn-street,  near  St.  James's 
church ;  he  went  no  farther  than  to  a  little  street  in  Westminster, 
where  he  took  a  room,  for  which  he  paid  five  or  six  shillings  a 
week,  and  changing  his  name,  and  disguising  himself  by  wearing* 
a  black  wig,  (for  he  was  a  fair  man,)  he  remained  in  this  habita- 
tion during  the  whole  time  of  his  absence.     He  had  had  two  chil- 
dren by  his  wife  when  he  departed  from  her,  who  were  both  liTing 

1  **I  WM  very  well  aoqaalnted  wtth  Dr.  Bom^  uid  he  Ctaqoently  eotarteined  me  wKk  thk 


a  LoBdoa li the oalj pleee ia  en Borope where « nea  een  flndaeecarc  retreat, or  re■el^ifh» 
pleaaee,  aukay  jeere  aakaown.  If  he  peyi  coaetaBtly  tw  hU  kNtginff,  Ibr  Me  provliloB*,  end  te 
whataoever  else  ha  want*,  nobody  will  ask  a  qoeetlon  ooaeemlnc  hla^  or  iaqiilre  wbeaoehe  eonm, 
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that  time :  but  they  both  died  young  in  a  few  years  after, 
owever,  during  their  lives,  the  second  or  third  year  after  their 
&theT  disappeared,  Mrs.  Howe  wcis  obliged  to  apply  for  an  act  of 
parliament  to  procure  a  proper  settlement  of  her  husband's  estate, 
and  a  provision  for  herself  /out  of  it  during  his  absence,  as  it  was 
uncertain  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead :  this  act  he  suffered  to 
be  solicited  and  passed,  and  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  reading  the 
progress  of  it  in  the  votes,  in  a  little  cofiee-house,  near  his  lodg- 
ing, which  he  frequented.  Upon  his  quitting  his  house  and 
£imily  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned,  Mrs.  Howe  at  first  ima- 
gined, as  she  could  not  conceive  any  other  cause  for  such  abrupt 
elopement,  that  he  had  contracted  a  larp^e  debt  unknown  to  her, 
and  by  that  means  involved  himself  in  difficulties  which  he  could 
not  easily  surmount ;  and  for  some  days  she  lived  in  continual 
apprehensions  of  demands  from  creditors,  of  seizures,  executions, 
&c.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  happened  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  did 
not  only  leave  his  estate  quite  free  and  unencumbered,  but  he 
paid  the  bills  of  every  tradesman  with  whom  he  had  any  dealings ; 
and  upon  examining  his  papers,  in  due  lime  after  he  was  gone, 
proper  receipts  and  discharges  were  found  from  all  persons,  whe- 
ther tradesmen  or  others,  with  whom  he  had  any  manner  of  trans- 
actions or  money  concerns.  Mrs.  Howe,  after  the  death  of  her 
children,  thought  proper  to  lessen  her  family  of  servants,  and  the 
expenses  of  her  housekeeping ;  and,  therefore,  removed  from  her 
house  in  Jermyn-street  to  a  little  house  in  Brewer-street,  near 
Golden  Square.  Just  over  against  her  lived  one  Salt,*  a  corn- 
chandler.  About  ten  years  after  Howe's  abdication,  he  contrived 
to  make  an  acquaintance  with  Salt,  and  was  at  length  in  such  a 
degree  of  intimacy  with  him,  that  he  usually  dined  with  Salt  once 
or  twice  a  week.  From  the  room  in  which  they  eat,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  look  into  Mrs.  Howe's  dining-room,  where  she  gene- 
rally sate  and  received  her  company;  and  Salt,  who  believed 
Howe  to  be  a  bachelor,  frequently  recommended  his  own  wife  to 
him  as  a  suitable  match.  During  the  last  seven  years  of  this  gen- 
tleman's absence,  he  went  every  Sunday  to  St.  James's  church, 
and  used  to  sit  in  Mr.  Salt's  seat,  where  he  had  a  view  of  his  wife, 
but  could  not  easily  be  seen  by  her.  After  he  returned  home,  he 
never  would  confess,  even  to  his  most  intimate  friends,  what  was 
the  real  cause  of  such  a  singular  conduct ;  apparently,  there  was 
none :  but  whatever  it  was,  he  was  certainly  ashamed  to  own  it. 
Dr.  Rose  has  often  said  tome,  that  he  believed  his  brother  Howe' 


1  **!  knew  Salt,  who  rdateJ  to  me  the  iiartteulan  which  I  have  here  meutloncd,  and  many  othern, 
whleb  have  escaped  roy  memory." 

t  «  And  yet  I  liave  seen  him  after  his  return  nddreseing  his  wife  In  the  Linguagc  of  a  yonnv  brtda- 
fnwm.  And  I  have  been  a»surcd  hy  bonie  of  his  mot»t  intimate  friends,  tliat  he  treated  her  during 
the  real  of  Uielr  Uvea  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  afltction." 

2  M  46* 
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would  never  hare  returned  to  hia  wife,  if  the  oioney  which  he 
took  with  him«  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  JSIOOO  or  JS2000, 
had  not  been  all  spent :  and  he  must  have  been  a  good  ecoiioiniat« 
and  frugal  in  his  manner  of  living,  otherwise  his  money  would 
scarce  kave  held  out ;  for  I  imagine  he  had  his  whole  foitane  by 
him,  I  mean  what  he  carried  away  with  him  in  money  or  bank 
bills,  and  daily  took  out  of  his  bag,  Uke  the  Spaniajrd  in  Gil  Bias, 
what  was  sufficient  for  his  expenses. 


WILLIAM  SHENSTONE.    1714—1763. 

Tnt  lover  of  mral  life  was  bom  at  the  Leasoves,  in  Shropabire,  in  1714, 
and  was  distingaished,  even  in  childhood,  for  his  love  of  reading  and  thint 
for  knowledge.    He  was  first  tanght  to  nad  by  an  old  village  dame,  wboin 
be  has  immortalised  in  his  poem  aAer  Spensers  manner,  called  **Tbe  Scfaool- 
Mistress."    He  was  sent  to  Pembroke  CoUege,  Oxford,  in  1732,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  for  ten  years.    Here  he  published,  at  intervals,  his  princi- 
pal poems,  which  consist  of  elegies,  odes,  ballads,  the  **  Judgment  of  Hexcnles," 
and  several  other  pieces.    In  1745  he  went  to  reside  on  his  paternal  estsie, 
to  which  he  devoted  all  his  time,  talents,  and  capital,  so  that  the  Leasowes 
became,  under  his  care,  a  perfect  lidiy-Iand.   «  Now,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  •  was 
excited  his  delight  in  real  pleasures,  and  his  ambition  of  rmal  eleganee:  he 
began  from  this  time  to  point  his  prospects,  to  diversify  his  surfkce,  to  entan- 
gle his  walks,  and  to  wind  liis  waters ;  which  he  did  with  sodi  jod^ment 
and  such  fancy,  as  made  his  little  domain  the  envy  of  the  great,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  skilful ;  a  place  to  be  visited  by  tmvellers,  and  copied  by  de- 
signers."   But  all  this  was  attended  with  great  expense.     He  spent  his  estice 
in  adorning  it,  and  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1763,  was  probably  fass* 
tened  by  his  anxieties.' 

Besides  his  poems,  he  wrote  <>  Essays  on  Men  and  Manners,"  which  display 
much  ease  and  grace  of  style,  united  to  judgment  and  discrimination.  «They 
have  not  the  mellow  ripeness  of  thought  and  learning  of  Cowley's  essays,  but 
they  resemble  them  more  closely  than  any  others  in  our  language."  «  He  is  i 
pleasing  writer,"  says  Campbell,  **both  in  his  lighter  and  graver  vein.  His 
genius  is  not  forcible,  but  it  settles  in  mediocrity  without  meanness.  But  viik 
all  the  beauties  of  the  Leasowes  in  our  minds,  it  may  still  be  regretted,  that,  in- 
stead of  devoting  his  whole  soul  to  clumping  beeches,  and  projecting  moooes^ 
for  summer-houses,  he  had  not  gone  more  into  living  nature  for  sut^jjects,  sod 
dnscribed  her  interesting  realities  with  the  same  fond  and  natural  toochei 
which  give  so  much  delightfulness  to  his  portrait  of 


THE   SCHOOL-MISTRBSS. 

Ah  me  I  full  sorely  is  my  heart  forlorn, 
To  think  how  modest  worth  neglected  lies ; 
While  partial  fhme  doth  with  her  blasts  adorn 
Such  deds  alone,  as  pride  and  pomp  disguise ; 

1  See  the  flmptaM  of  OoldmlUH  entitled  ••Blalory  offtftetfaOwtan." 
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Deeds  of  ill  sort,  and  znischieTOos  emprize : 
I«eiid  me  thy  clarion,  goddess  I  let  me  try 
To  sound  the  praise  of  merit,  ere  it  dies ; 
Sochias  I  oft  have  chaonced  to  espy, 
Lost  in  the  dreary  shades  of  dull  obscurity. 

In  every  Tillage  mark'd  with  litde  spire, 
Embower'd  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  to  fimae, 
There  dwells,  in  lowly  shed,  and  mean  attire, 
A  maAon  old,  whom  we  school-mistress  name ; 
Who  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame; 
They  grieTen  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent, 
Awed  by  the  power  of  this  relentless  dame ; 
And  oft-times,  on  vagaries  idly  bent, 

For  unkempt  hair,  or  task  unoonn'd,  are  sorely  shent 

And  all  in  sight  doth  rise  a  birchen  tree, 

Which  learning  near  her  little  dome  did  stow ; 
Whilom  a  twig  of  small  regard  to  see. 
Though  now  so  wide  its  waving  branches  flow; 
And  work  the  simple  vassals  miokle  woe ; 
For  not  a  wind  might  curl  the  leaves  that  blew, 
But  their  limbs  shudder'd,  and  their  pulse  beat  low; 
And  as  they  look'd  they  found  their  horror  grew, 

And  shaped  it  into  rods,  and  tingled  at  the  view. 


Near  to  this  dome  is  found  a  patch  so  green, 

On  which  the  tribe  their  gambols  do  display; 

And  at  the  door  imprisoning  board  is  seen. 

Lest  weakly  wights  of  smaller  mzo  should  stiay ; 

Eager,  perdie,  to  bask  in  sunny  day! 

The  noises  intermiz'd,  which  theooe  resound, 

Do  learning's  little  tenement  betray ; 

Where  sits  the  dame,  disguised  in  look  prolbond 
And  eyes  her  fiury  throng,  and  turns  her  wheel  around. 

Her  cap,  iar  whiter  than  the  driven  snow, 
Fmblem  right  meet  of  decency  does  yield : 
Her  apron  dyed  in  grain,  as  blue,  I  trowe, 
As  is  the  harebell  that  adorns  the  field: 
And  in  her  hand,  for  sceptre,  she  does  wield 
Tway  birchen  sp»ys;  with  amdous  fear  entwined^ 
With  dark  distrust,  and  sad  repentance  filFd ; 
And  steadfast  hate,  and  sharp  ajQUction  join'd, 

And  fury  nncontroU'd,  and  chastisement  unkind. 

A  russet  stole  was  o'er  her  shoulders  thrown ; 
A  russet  kirtle  fenced  tlie  nipping  air ; 
'Twas  simple  russet,  but  it  was  her  own ; 
'Twas  her  own  country  bred  the  flock  so  ihir, 
'Twas  her  own  labor  did  the  fleece  pre{mre: 
And,  sooth  to  say,  her  pupils,  ranged  around. 
Through  pious  awe,  did  term  it  passmg  rare; 
For  they  in  gaping  wonderment  abound, 

And  think,  no  doubt,  she  been  the  greatest  wight  on  ground. 
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Albeit  ne  flattery  did  corrupt  her  truth, 

Ne  pompous  title  did  debauch  her  ear ; 

Goody,  good-M'oman,  gossip,  n  auut,  forsooth, 

Or  dame,  the  sole  additions  she  did  hear; 

Yet  these  she  challenged,  these  she  held  right  clear : 

Ne  would  esteem  him  act  as  mought  behove. 

Who  should  not  honor'd  eld  with  these  reTere : 

For  never  title  yet  so  mean  could  prove, 
But  there  was  eke  a  mind  which  did  that  title  love. 

One  ancient  hen  she  took  delight  to  feed, 

Tlie  plodding  pattern  of  the  busy  dame : 

Which,  ever  and  anon,  impell'd  by  need, 

Into  her  school,  begirt  with  chickens,  came ; 

Such  favor  did  her  past  dexK)runent  claim ; 

And,  if  neglect  had  lavish'd  on  the  ground 

Fragment  of  bread,  she  would  collect  the  same ; 

For  well  she  knew,  and  quaintly  could  expound, 
What  sin  it  were  to  waste  the  smallest  cnunb  she  found. 

•  ■•  •  •  •  •  • 

Here  oft  the  dame,  on  Sabbath*s  decent  eve, 

Hymned  such  psalms  as  Stemhold  forth  did  mete ; 

If  winter  'twere,  she  to  her  hearth  did  cleave, 

But  in  her  garden  found  a  summer  seat; 

Sweet  melo<ly !  to  hear  her  then  repeat 

How  Israel's  sons,  beneath  a  foreign  king, 

W^hile  taunting  foemen  did  a  song  entreat, 

All,  for  the  nonce,  untuning  every  string, 
Uphung  their  useless  lyres — small  heart  had  they  to  sing. 

For  she  was  just,  and  friend  to  virmous  lore, 
And  pass'd  much  time  in  truly  virtuous  deed ; 
And,  in  those  elfins'  ears,  would  oft  deplore 
The  times,  when  truth  by  popish  rage  did  bleed ; 
And  tortious  death  was  true  devotion's  meed ; 
And  simple  faith  in  iron  chains  did  mourni 
That  nould  on  wooden  image  place  her  creed ; 
And  lawnly  saints  in  smouldering  flames  did  bum: 

Ah  1  dearest  Lord,  (brefend,  thilk  days  should  e'er  return. 

In  elbow-chair,  like  that  of  Scottish  stem 

By  the  sharp  tooth  of  cankering  eld  defaced, 
In  which,  when  he  receives  his  diadem, 
Our  sovereign  prince  and  liefest  liege  is  placed, 
The  matron  sate ;  and  some  with  rank  she  graced, 
(The  source  of  children's  and  of  courtier  s  pride !) 
Kedrcss'd  aflronts,  for  vile  aflVouts  tliere  pass'd  j 
And  warnd  tlu-m  not  the  fretful  lo  deride, 

But  love  each  other  dear,  whatever  ihem  betide. 

Right  well  she  knew  each  temper  to  descry; 
To  thwart  tlie  proud,  and  tlie  submiss  to  raise ; 
Some  with  vile  copper-prize  exalt  ou  high, 
And  some  entice  witli  pittance  small  of  praise ; 
And  other  some  with  balefid  sprig  she  frays : 
F/en  absent,  she  the  reins  of  power  doth  hold, 
While  with  quaint  arts,  the  giddy  crowd  she  sways  $ 
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Forewarned,  if  little  Uxd  fheir  pmnks  behold, 
Twill  whisper  in  her  ear,  and  all  the  scene  oniold. 

But  now  Dan  Phcebns  gains  the  middle  sky, 

And  liberty  nnbaxs  her  priscm  door ; 

And  like  a  rushing  torrent  out  they  fly, 

And  now  the  grassy  cirque  had  covered  o^er 

With  boisterous  reyel-rout  and  wild  uproar ; 

A  thousand  ways  in  wanton  rings  they  run. 

Heaven  shield  their  sbort-Uyed  pastimes^  I  implove  I 

For  well  may  freedom,  erst  so  dearly  won. 
Appear  to  British  elf  more  gladsome  than  the  son. 

Enjoy,  poor  imps  1  ei^joy  four  sportive  trade, 

And  chase  gay  flies,  and  cnll  the  llurest  flowers, 

For  when  my  bones  in  grass-green  sods  are  laid ; 

For  never  may  ye  taste  more  careless  hours 

In  knightly  csistles  or  in  ladies*  bowers. 

O  vain  to  seek  delight  in  earthly  thing ! 

But  most  in  courts  where  proud  ambition  towen; 

Deluded  wight!  who  weens  fair  peaoe  can  spring 
Beneath  the  pon^>ons  dome  of  kesar  or  of  king. 


ROBERT  DODSLEY.    1708—1764. 


Tua  eminent  bookseller  and  respectable  anthor  was  born  at  Mansfield,  In 
2703.  Being  placed  as  an  apprentice  to  a  stocking-weaver,  and  not  Ukicg  his 
safiMtion,  he  ran  off  to  London,  and  took  the  place  of  a  fixnman,  and  in  1733 
publidied  a  volume  of  poems  under  the  title  of  «  The  Muse  in  Livery,  or  the 
Footman's  ACscellany  "  which  attracted  considerable  attention.  His  next  pro 
duction  was  a  dramatic  piece  called  «  The  Toyshop,"  which  was  acted  with 
great  success,  and  the  profits  of  which  enabled  him  to  set  up  as  a  bookseller. 
Fationized  by  Pope  and  other  authors  of  the  day,  his  sbc^  in  Pftll  Mali  soon 
became  the  resort  of  a  large  literary  circle ;  and  so  rapidly  did  his  business 
increase,  that  in  his  latter  days  Dcxlsley  might  be  considered  as  standing  at 
the  head  of  the  bookselling  trade  in  London.  Having  acquired  a  competent 
Ibrtnne  by  his  double  occupation  of  author  and  bookseller,  he  retired  from 
business,  to  epjoy  the  fruits  of  his  exertions,  but  died  at  Durham,  while  on  a 
visit  to  a  friend,  September  25,  1764. 

Besides  the  above,  Dodsley  wrote  and  published,  anonymously,  that  well 
known  and  ingenious  little  work,  «The  Economy  of  Human  Life,"  which  is 
lull  of  the  best  moml  maxims.  He  also  wrote  a  tragedy  called  <<  Cleone," 
ivhich  was  well  received,  and  a  farce  called  «  The  King  and  the  Miller  of 
Mansfield."  Bat  he  is  now  more  known  for  the  works  which  he  projected 
and  published,  than  for  his  ovm  productions.  One  of  these  was  the  «  Pre- 
ceptrr,"  a  very  useful  book,  in  2  vols.,  containing  treatises  on  various  subjects, 
and  fbr  which  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  preface.  Another  was  his  <*  Collection  of 
Old  Plays,"  in  12  vols.  His  « Collection  of  Poems  in  Six  Volumes,  by  Several 
Hands,"  is  still  a  very  valuable  book.  But  he  is  most  known  as  the  projector 
of  the  «  Annual  Register,"  in  1798,  which  still  goes  by  his  name.  He  alra  has 
the  credit  of  having  first  encouraged  tlie  talents  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  purchasuig 
his  poem  of  «  London,"  in  1738,  for  ten  guineas,  and  of  having,  many  yean 
ifietwards,  been  the  prqjector  of  the  English  Dictionaiy. 
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EMVLATION. 

If  thy  soul  thirsteth  for  honor,  if  thy  ear  hath  any  pleasare  in 
the  voice  of  praise,  raise  thyself  from  the  dust  whereof  thou  art 
made,  and  exalt  thy  aim  to  something  that  is  praiseworthy. 

The  oak,  that  now  spreadeth  its  branches  towards  the  heavens, 
was  once  but  an  acorn  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Endeavor  to  be  first  in  thy  calling,  whatever  it  be ;  neither  let 
any  one  go  before  thee  in  well-doing :  nevertheless,  do  not  envy 
the  merits  of  another,  but  improve  thine  own  talents. 

Scorn  also  to  depress  thy  competitor  by  dishonest  or  nnworthy 
methods ;  strive  to  raise  thyself  above  him  only  by  excelling  hiin  z 
80  shall  thy  ccaitest  for  superiority  be  crowned  with  honor,  if  doC 
with  success. 

By  a  virtuous  emulation  the  spirit  of  man  is  exalted  within  him  ; 
he  panteth  after  fame,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  racer  to  run  his  course. 

The  examples  of  eminent  men  are  in  his  visions  by  night ;  and 
his  delight  is  to  follow  them  all  the  day  long.  He  formeth  great 
designs;  he  rejoiceth  in  the  execution  thereof;  and  his  name 
goeth  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  world.  But  the  heart  of  the  envi- 
ous man  is  gall  and  bitterness ;  his  tongue  spitteth  venom ;  the 
success  of  his  neighbor  breaketh  his  rest. 

He  sitteth  in  his  cell  repining ;  and  the  good  that  happeneth  to 
another  is  to  him  an  evil.  Hatred  and  malice  feed  upon  his  beart ; 
and  there  is  no  rest  in  him.  He  feeleth  in  his  own  breast  no  love 
of  goodness ;  and  therefore  believelh  his  neighbor  is  like  unto 
himself. 

He  endeavors  to  depreciate  those  who  excel  him  ;  and  putteth 
an  evil  interpretation  on  all  their  doings. 

He  lieth  on  the  watch,  and  meditates  mischief;  but  the  detes- 
tation of  man  pursueth  him ;  he  is  ciushed  as  a  spider  in  his  own 
web. 

TESIPERANCE. 

The  nearest  approach  thou  canst  make  to  happiness  on  this 
side  the  grave,  is  to  enjoy  from  heaven  health,  wisdom,  and  peace 
of  mind.  These  blessings,  if  thou  possessest,  and  wouldst  pre- 
serve to  old  age,  avoid  the  allurements  of  voluptuousness,  and  fly 
from  her  temptations. 

When  she  spreadeth  her  delicacies  on  the  board,  when  her 
wine  sparkleth  in  the  cup,  when  she  smileth  upon  thee,  and  per- 
suadeth  thee  to  be  joyful  and  happy ;  then  is  the  hour  of  danger, 
then  let  Reason  stand  firmly  on  her  guard.  For,  if  thou  hearken- 
est  unto  the  words  of  her  adversary,  thou  art  deceived  and  be- 
trayed. The  joy  which  she  promiseth,  changeth  to  madness; 
and  her  enjoyments  lead  on  to  diseases  and  dealh. 

Look  round  her  board,  cast  thine  eyes  upon  her  guests,  and 
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obserre  those  VFho  have  heen  allured  hy  her  smiles,  who  liayo 
listened  to  her  temptations.  Are  they  not  meagre  ?  are  they  not 
sickly  ?  are  they  not  spiritless  ? 

Their  short  hours  of  jollity  and  riot  are  followed  by  tediuus  days 
of  pain  and  dejection ;  she  hath  debauched  and  palled  their  appe- 
tites, that  they  have  now  no  rehsh  for  her  nicest  dainties :  her 
▼otaries  are  become  her  victims ;  the  just  and  natural  consequence 
'wliich  Grod  hath  ordained  in  the  constitution  of  things,  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  those  who  abuse  his  gifts. 

But  who  is  sbe,  that  with  graceful  steps,  and  with  a  lively  air, 
trips  over  yonder  plain  ?  The  rose  blusheth  on  her  cheeks ;  the 
sweetness  of  the  morning  breatheth  from  her  lips ;  joy,  tempered 
-with  innocence  and  modesty,  sparkleth  in  her  eyes ;  and  from  the 
cheerfulness  of  her  heart  she  singeth  as  she  walks. 

Her  name  is  Health ;  she  is  the  daughter  of  Exercise  and 
Temperance ;  their  sons  inhabit  the  mountains ;  they  are  brave, 
active,  and  lively ;  and  partake  of  all  the  beauties  and  virtues  of 
their  sister. 

Vigor  stringeth  their  nerves ;  strength  dwelleth  in  their  bones ; 
and  Ijibor  is  their  delight  all  the  day  long.  The  employments  of 
their  father  excite  their  appetites,  and  the  repasts  of  their  mother 
refresh  them.  To  combat  the  passions,  is  their  delight ;  to  con- 
quer evil  habits,  their  glory.  Their  pleasures  are  moderate,  and 
therefore  they  endure;  their  repose  is  short,  but  sound  and  uu- 
disturbed.  Their  blood  is  pure  ;  their  minds  are  serene ;  and  the 
physician  knoweth  not  the  way  to  their  habitations. 

ANGER. 

As  the  whirlwind  in  its  fury  teareth  up  trees,  and  deformeth 
the  face  of  Nature,  or  as  an  earthquake  in  its  convulsions  over- 
tumeth  cities ;  so  the  rage  of  an  angry  man  throvveth  mischief 
around  him:  danger  and  destruction  wait  on  his  hand. 

But  consider,  and  forget  not,  thine  own  weakness ;  so  shalt  thou 
pardon  the  failings  of  others.  Indulge  not  thyself  in  the  passion 
of  anger ;  it  is  whetting  a  sword  to  wound  thy  own  bredsi,  or 
murder  thy  friend. 

If  thou  bearest  slight  provocations  with  patience,  it  shall  be  im- 
puted unto  thee  for  wisdom ;  and  if  thou  wipeat  them  from  thy 
remembrance,  thy  heart  shall  feel  rest,  thy  mind  shall  not  re 
proach  thee. 

Do  nothing  ia  thy  passion.  Why  wilt  thou  put  to  sea  in  the 
violence  of  a  storm  ?  If  it  be  difficult  lo  rule  thine  anger,  it  is 
wise  to  prevent  it :  avoid,  therefore,  all  occasions  of  falling  inU. 
wrath ;  or  guard  thyself  against  them  whenever  they  occur 


Harbor  mA  rsvonge  in  thy  Inwast;  k  will  toimeiit  tlij  keait, 
and  diBColor  its  beat  inclinatioDS. 

Be  always  more  ready  to  forgive  tban  to  return  an  injary :  be 
cbat  watcbes  for  an  opportnnity  of  rereoigev  Itetb  in  wait  agninst 
biABeify  and  drawetb  down  mucbief  on  &b  own  bead. 

A  mild  answer  to  an  angry  man,  like  water  cast  upon  the  fire, 
abatetb  bis  beat;  and  from  an  enemy,  be  shall  become  thyfrieBd. 
'  Consider  how  few  things  are  worthy  of  anger ;  and  Uioa  wik 
wonder  that  any  but  fools  should  be  wroth*  In  folly  or  weakness 
it  always  beginneth ;  but  remember,  and  be  well  aaaoFed,  it  sel- 
dom concludeth  without  repentance.  On  the  heels  of  Folly  tread- 
eth  Shame ;  at  the  back  of  Anger  standeth  Bemwae. 

WOMAN. 

Give  ear,  fair  daughter  of  Love,  to  the  instructions  of  Pnidence; 
and  let  the  precepts  of  Truth  sink  deep  in  thine  heart :  so  shail 
the  charms  of  thy  mind  add  lustre  to  thy  form  ;  and  thy  beauty, 
like  the  rose  it  resembleth,  shall  retain  its  sweetness  when  its 
bloom  is  withered. 

In  the  spring  of  thy  youth,  in  the  morning  of  thy  days,  whea 
the  eyes  of  men  gaze  on  thee  with  delight ;  ah !  hear  wi^  can* 
tion  their  alluring  words ;  guard  well  thy  heart,  nor  listen  to  their 
kA  seducements. 

Remember  thou  art  made  man*s  reasonable  companion,  not  the 
slaye  of  his  passion ;  the  end  cf  thy  being  is  to  assist  him  in  the 
toils  of  life,  to  soothe  him  with  thy  tenderness,  and  recompense 
his  care  with  soft  endearments. 

Who  is  she  that  winnetb  the  heart  of  man,  that  subdueth  bim 
to  love,  and  reigneth  in  his  breast  T  Lo !  yonder  she  walketh  in 
maiden  sweetness,  With  innocence  in  her  mind,  and  modesty  on 
her  cheek.  Her  hand  seeketh  employment ;  her  foot  dehghteth 
not  in  gadding  abroad. 

She  is  clothed  with  neatness ;  she  is  fed  with  temperance ;  hu- 
mility and  meekness  are  as  a  crown  of  glory  circling  her  head. 
Decency  is  in  all  her  words ;  in  her  answers  are  mildness  and 
truth.  Submission  and  obedience  are  the  lessons  of  her  life;  sod 
peace  and  happiness  her  reward. 

Before  her  steps  walketh  Prudence ;  Virtue  attendeth  at  her 
right  hand.  The  tongue^  the  licentious  is  dumb  in  her  pie- 
sence ;  the  awe  of  her  virtue  keepeth  him  silent. 

When  Scandal  is  busy,  and  the  fame  of  her  neighbor  is  tossed 
from  t<Hifirue  to  tongue,  if  Charity  and  Gk)od*natux«  open  not  her 
mouth,  the  finger  of  Silence  restetb  on  her  lip.  Her  breast  is  the 
mansion  of  goodness ;  and  therefore  she  suspecleth  no  evil  m 
others 
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Happy  were  tbe  man  that  should  make  her  his  wife ;  happy 
the  child  that  shall  call  her  mother. 

She  preaideth  in  the  house,  and  there  is  peace ;  she  coroTnand- 
eth  with  judgment,  and  is  obeyed.  She  ariseth  in  the  morning ; 
she  considers  her  affidrs ;  and  appointeth  to  ereiy  one  their  pro- 
per business. 

The  care  of  her  family  is  her  whole  delight ;  to  that  alone  «he 
appUeth  her  study :  and  elesance  with  frugality  is  seen  in  her 
mansions.  The  prudence  of  her  manas^ement  is  an  honor  to  her 
husband,  and  he  heareth  her  praise  with  silent  delight.  She  in- 
foxmeth  the  minds  of  her  children  with  wisdom :  she  fashioneth 
their  manners  from  the  example  of  her  own  goodness. 

The  word  of  her  mouth  is  the  law  of  their  youth ;  the  motion 
of  her  eye  commandeth  their  obedience.  She  speaketh,  and  her 
servants  fly ;  she  pointeth,  and  the  thin^  is  done :  for  the  law  of 
kyre  Is  in  their  hearts ;  her  kindness  addeth  wings  to  their  feet. 

In  prosperity  she  is  not  puffed  up ;  in  adversity  she  healeth  the 
wounds  of  Fortune  with  patience. 

The  trouUes  of  her  husband  are  alleviated  by  her  counsels,  and 
sweetened  by  her  endearments ;  he  putteth  his  heart  in  her  bosom, 
and  receiveth  comfort. 

Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  made  her  his  wife ;  happy  the 
child  that  calleth  her  mother. 


RICH    AND   POOR. 

The  man  to  whom  God  hath  given  riches,  and  a  mind  to  em- 
ploy them  aright,  is  peculiarly  favored,  and  highly  distins^ished. 
He  looketh  on  his  wealth  with  pleasuze ;  because  it  afibrdeth  him 
the  means  to  do  good. 

He  protecteth  the  poor  that  are  injured ;  he  suflereth  not  the 
mighty  to  oppress  the  weak.  He  seeketh  out  objects  of  compas- 
sion ;  he  inquireth  into  their  wants ;  he  relieveth  them  with  judg- 
ment, and  without  ostentation.  He  assisteth  and  rewardeth  merit ; 
he  encourageth  ingenuity,  and  liberally  promoteth  every  useful 
design. 

He  carrieth  on  great  works ;  his  country  is  enriched,  and  the 
laborer  is  employed :  he  formeth  new  schemes,  and  the  arts  ro 
ceive  improvement.    He  considereth  the  superfluities  of  his  table 
as  belonging  to  the  poor,  and  he  defraudeth  them  not.    The  be 
nevolence  ci  his  mind  is  not  checked  by  his  fortune.     He  rejoic- 
eth  therefore  in  riches,  and  his  joy  is  blameless. 

But  woe  unto  him  that  heapeth  up  wealth  in  abundance,  and 
rejoiceth  alone  in  the  possession  thereof ;  that  grindeth  the  iaoe 
of  the  poor,  and  considereth  not  the  sweat  of  their  brows. 

47 


Hd  diliT0tk  on  opprenioQ  without  feeling ;  the  roia  of  his  bro- 
ther disturbeth  him  not.  The  tears  of  the  orphan  he  drinketk  as 
milk ;  the  cries  of  the  widow  are  music  to  his  ear.  His  hesit  is 
hardened  with  the  ioye  of  wealth ;  no  grief  or  distress  can  make 
impression  miKn  it. 

but  the  curse  of  iniauity  pursueth  him ;  he  liveth  in  oontiBiial 
fear.  The  anxiety  of  nis  mind,  and  the  rapacious  d^snes  d  iua 
own  soul,  take  rengeance  upon  him  for  the  calamities  he  hath 
hcought  upon  others. 

01  what  are  the  miseries  of  porerty,  in  comparisan  with  the 
gnawinffs  of  this  man's  heart ! 

Let  uie.  poor  man  comfort  himself,  yea,  rejoice ;  for  he  hath 
many  Fessons.  He  sitteth  down  to  his  nxnrsei  in  peace ;  his  tahle 
is  not  crowded  with  flatterers  and  derourers.  He  is  not  emhar- 
BBSsed  with  dependants,  nor  teased  with  the  ckmors  of  soiicitar 
tion.  Dsbarred  from  the  dainties  of  the  rich,  he  eacapeth  aii  their 
diseases*  The  hread  that  he  eateth,  is  it  not  sweet  to  his  taste ! 
the  water  he  drinketh,  is  it  not  pleasant  to  his  thirst?  yea,  fer 
more  delicious  than  the  richest  draughts  of  the  luxurious.  His 
lahoff  preserveth  his  health,  and  produceth  him  a  repose  to  which 
the  downy  bed  of  Sloth  is  a  stranger.  Be  limiteth  his  desires 
with  humility ;  and  the  calm  of  contentment  is  sweeter  to  his  soul 
than  the  acquirements  of  wealth  and  grandeur. 

Let  not  the  rich,  therefore,  presume  on  his  riches,  nor  the  poor 
despond  in  his  poverty ;  for  the  proyidence  of  Grod  dispeuseth 
happiness  to  tbem  both,  and  the  distribution  thereof  is  more 
equally  made  than  th^  fool  can  believe. 

BENEVOLENCE. 

When  thou  conaiderest  thy  wants,  when  thou  beholdest  thy  im* 
perfections,  acknowledge  his  goodness,  O  Man !  who  honored  thee 
with  reason,  endowed  tnee  with  speech,  and  placed  thee  in  society 
to  receive  and  confer  reciprocal  helps  and  mutual  obiigatians. 

Thy  food,  thy  clothing,  thy  convenience  of  habitation,  thy  pro- 
tection from  the  injuries,  thy  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  and  the 
plessure^  of  life,  thou  owest  to  the:  assistance  of  others,  and  couldst 
not  enjoy  but  in  the  bands  of  society.  It  is  thy  duty,  therefore, 
to  be  friendly  to  mankind,  as  it  is  thy  interest  that  men  should  be 
friendly  to  thee. 

As  the  rose  breatheth  sweetness  from  its  own  nature,  so  the 
heart  of  a  benevdent  man  produceth  good  works. 

He  enjoydth  the  ease  and  tranquinity  of  his  own  breaat ;  and 
rejoiceth  ' .  the  happiness  and  jnosperity  of  his  neighbor.  He 
openeth  not  his  ear  unto  slander ;  the  fauks  and  the  fellings  of 
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111611  giT^  psm  to  Ills  heart.  Ha  detirt  it  to  4o  g<ood,  ttid  he 
seaicheth  out  the  occasions  thereof:  in  remoying  the  oppreseion 
of  another,  he  relieveth  himself. 

From  the  largeness  of  his  mind,  he  comprehendeth  in  his  wishes 
the  happiness  of  all  men ;  and  from  the  generosity  of  his  heart*  he 
eadeaTOfeth  to  pzcmoie  it* 


EDWARD  YOUNG.    1681—1765. 

Cbwab»  TevKs,  the  celebiated  author  of  Aa  «  Ni|^t  Thonglita^''  was  born 
ftt  Uphun,  in  Hanorpafaiire,  in  1681.  H«  was  educated  at  Osfoid,  whave  he 
ttxAc  hia  defree  of  Baohelor  of  CiTi)  Law  in  1714,  and  has  Doetar's  deszee  in 
1719.  That  ho  was  distinguished  for  his  ingenttity  and  learning  aboTe  his 
fellow-students  and  contemporaries,  is  known  hj  a  oomplaint  of  Tindal  the 
infidel,  who  said,  "  The  other  boys  I  can  always  answer,  because  I  know 
where  they  have  their  aigumente,  whuh  I  have  read  a  hundred  times :  but 
that  fellow  Young  is  continually  pestering  me  with  something  of  his  own.!* 
AAer  publishing  a  number  of  poetical  pieces  of  rather  indifiiuent  mtf  rit,  in 
1731  he  gave  to  the  public  his  tragedy  of  ''ReTenge,'*  which  la  One  of  th« 
finest  edorts  of  his  genius;  but  unfortunately  it  was  written  after  the. model 
of  the  French  drama,  and  though  the  thoufi^ts  are  refined  and  full  of  imagif 
naifam,  and  a  true  poetic  feehng  pervades  the  whole,  it  has  hardly  eiiattly 
enough  to  keep  it  allTS  as  a  drama. 

In  17^25  he  published  the  first  of  his  Satires,  and  in  three  or  four  years  the 
other  six  followed,  under  the  title  of  «  The  Love  of  Fame,  the  Universal  Pa»> 
•km.**  They  are  evidently  the  production  of  a  mind  rendered  acute  by  ob- 
servation, enriched  by  reflection^  and  polished  with  wit;  and  they  abound  ia 
Ingenious  and  humorous  allusions.  Their  chief  defect  is  in  the  perpetual 
exaggeration  of  the  sentiment  Goldsmith  says,  that  <*  they  were  in  higher 
reputation  when  published  than  they  stand  at  present ;"  and  that  «<  Young 
seems  fonder  of  dazzling  Aan  of  pleasing,  of  raising  our  admiration  for  his 
wit  than  of  our  dislike  of  the  follies  he  ridicules." ' 

In  1728  Young  entered  the  church,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  George 
the  Second.  Tliree  years  after,  he  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Litchfield,  and  widow  of  Colonel  Lee.  She  died  in  1741,  leaving 
one  son.  A  daughter  whom  she  bad  by  her  former  husband,  and  who  was 
married  to  Mr.  Temple,  son  of  Lord  Palmerston,  died  in  1736,  and  Mr.  Tem- 
ple four  years  after.  It  has  generally  been  believed  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tem 
pie  were  the  Philander  and  Narcissa  of  tlie  Night  Tliooghts.  Mrs.  Temple 
died  of  a  consumption,  at  Lyons,  on  her  way  to  Nice,  and  Young  accompanied 
her  to  the  continent.'  Some,  most  inconsiderately,  have  identified  Young's 
son  with  the  Lorenzo  of  the  Night  Thoughts.  This  is  absurd,  for  when  this 
cliaracter  of  the  finished  infidel  was  drawn  by  the  father,  the  son  was  only 
eight  years  old. 

1  EHsy  oo  Ens^lajfPoetry.   Tonng*a  Sttlra*  were  paUOahtA  hetan  tlioae  sf  Vepa. 
t  To  her  dciiUi  at  t.yoiu  Uic  two  Unea  In  Night  Tblrd  donbtlCM  aUude,  fer  the  eltr  Mlibofltlai  n 
to  allow  her  to  be  hurled  In  •'  oooMerftteiy*  ground  ^ 

^  WUIfO  Ni^ure  BMlted,  Snperatltloj  ntved; 
That  flMuni'd  the  teed,  and  this  denied  «  gimTt." 


5M  YOVNO;  [asoKOB  m. 

Of  dM  Vk^t  Tboa^tMt  wUeh  were  publiriied  from  1743  lo  1744»  Youngs 
frvoiite  end  most  fliiiBhed  poem,  it  may  be  eaid  that  thej  show  a  miiid  stored 
with  reading  and  reflection,  purified  by  virtuous  feelings,  and  supported  by 
religious  hope.    There  are  in  them  great  fertility  of  thought  and  luxuriaisce 
of  imagination,  uncommon  originality  in  style,  and  an  accumulation  of  arg:ii- 
ment  and  illustration  which  seems  almost  boundless.*    « In  this  poem,"  soiyv 
]>r.  Johnson,  «  Young  has  .exhibited  a  very  wide  display  of  original  poetry, 
.variegated  with  deep  reflections  and  striking  allusions;  a  wilderness  of 
thought,  in  which  the  fertility  of  &Dcy  scatters  flowers  of  every  hae,  and  of 
every  odor." 

In  1756  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  paid  a  very  just  and  elegant  tribute  to  the  po- 
etical reputation  of  Young,  by  dedicating  to  him  his  most  learned  and  instmo- 
tive  «  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope.**  Yoong  was  at  that  tzoie 
the  only  turvivor  of«that  brotherhood  of  poets  who  had  adorned -and  delighted 
flie  preoeding  age,  and  among  whom  Pdpe  shone  with  sath.  uniivaUed  Imstie. 
In  1762,  when  be  was  upwards  of  fbufsoore,  Yoong  printed  his  poem  of 
<*  Resignation,*'  in  which,  lor  the  first  time,  a  decay  of  his  powers  is  mani- 
fested. In  April,  1765,  he  closed  his  long,  useful,  and  virtuous  life.  He  had 
performed  no  du^  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  but  he  retained  his  intellects 
to  the  last 

In  his  personal  manners.  Young  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  veiy  social 
habits,  and  the  animating  soul  of  every  company  with  whom  he  mixed.  No* 
body  aver  said  more  brilliant  things  in  conversation.  Dr.  Warton,  who  knew 
him  well,  says  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  benevolettt  of  meiK 
most  exemplary  in  his  life  and  sincere  in  his  religion.  If  he  stooped  below 
the  dignity  of  his  high  profession,  in  courting  worldly  fiivor  and  apptaoae^  as 
without  doubt  he  did,  no  one  has  more  convincingly  shown  how  utterly 
worthless  was  the  object  of  this  inconsistent  ambition. 

As  a  poet,  if  he  ranks  not  in  the  first  olass,  he  takes  a  veiy  high  place  in 
the  second.  If  his  taste  be  not  the  purest,  or  his  judgment  not  always  the 
best,  he  has  an  exuberance,  a  vigor,  and  an  originality  of  genius,  which  amply 
stone  for  all  his  defects.  As  respects  the  moral  influence  of  his  poetry,  there 
has  been  and  can  be  but  one  opinion.  No  one  can  rise  from  the  stndioiis 
reading  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  without  feeling  more  the  value  of  time,  and 
the  importance  of  improving  it  aright,  both  for  the  life  that  now  is,  and  fix 
that  which  is  to  come.  It  is  a  book  full  of  the  purest  and  noblest  sentiments, 
which,  if  followed,  cannot  feil  of  making  us  wiser  and  better. 


•NTRODUCnON    TO    THE    NIGHT    THOUGHTS.      THE    VALUS   Or 

THB   IMMORTALITY   OF   THE   SOUL. 

Tired  iNature^fc  sweet  re^rer/balmy/Sleep  f 
He,  like  the  world^  his  rea^y  vi^t  pays ' 
Where  Fortune  smiles}  the  wretched  he  forsake^; 
Swift  on  his  dowtiy  pinion  flies 'firom  woe^ 
And  lights  on  lids  unstdUed  with  a  tear. 

From  short  (as  usual)  and  disturbed  repose, 
I  wake:  How  happy  they,  who  wake  no  more! 
Yet  that  were  vain,  if  dreams  infest  the  grave. 
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1  wake,  emerging  from  a  sea  of  dreams 

Tumultuous;  where  my  wreck'd,  desponding  thought, 

From  wave  to  wave  of  fancied  misery, 

At  random  drove,  her  helm  of  reason  lost 

Though  now  restored,  'tis  only  change  of  pain 

(A  bitter  change !)  severer  for  severe. 

The  Day  too  short  ibr  my  distress ;  and  Night, 

"E'en  in  the  zenith  of  her  dark  domain. 

Is  sunshine  to  the  color  of  my  &te. 

Night,  sable  goddess  1  fiom  her  ebon  dirone, 
In  rayless  ouvjesty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumbering  world«^ 
Silence,  how  dead !  and  darkness,  how  profound  1 
Nor  eye,  nor  listening  ear,  an  object  finds ; 
Creation  sleeps.     Tis  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pauses 
An  awful  pause  I  prophetic  of  her  end.       '^ 
And  let  her  prophecy  be  soon  fulflird ; 
Fate!  drop  the  curtain;  I  can  lose  no  more. 

The  bell  strikes  one.    We  take  no  note  of  time 
But  from  its  loss.    To  give  it  then  a  tongue, 
Is  wise  in  man.    As  if  an  angel  spoke, 
I  feel  the  solemn  sound.    If  heard  aright, 
It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours : 
Where  are  theyf    With  the  years  beyond  the  flood. 
It  is  the  signal  that  demands  despatch : 
How  much  is  to  be  done  I    My  hopes  and  fears 
Start  up  alarm'd,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  verge 
Look  down — On  what?  a  fathomless  abyss; 
A  dread  eternity  1  how  surely  miiie  1 
And  can  eternity  belong  to  me,     / 
Poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  hourf 

How  pooi^  how  rich^how  alject,  }iow' august. 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  man^ 
How  passing  wonder  He,  who  made  him  such  U^ 
Who  centred  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes  f 
From  different  natures  marvellously  mixt, 
Connection  exquisite  of  distant  worlds  I 
IHstinguibh'd  link  in  Being's  endless  chain ! 
Midway  from  Nothing  to  the  Deity  I 
A  beam  ethereal,  sullied,  and  absoiptl 
Though  sullied  and  dishonor'd,  still  divine  f 
Dim  miniature  of  greamess  absolute  I 
An  heir  of  glory!  a  Irail  child  of  dust! 
Helpless  immortal  I  insect  infinite  1 
A  worm  1  a  god ! — ^I  tremble  at  myself,  I  - 
And  in  myself  am  lost  1  At  home  a  stranger. 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  surprised,  aghast. 
And  wondering  at  her  own:    How  reason  reels  I 
0  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man, 
Triumphantly  distressed!  what  joy,  what  dread: 
Alternately  transported,  and  alarm'd ! 
What  can  preserve  my  life!  or  what  destroy U* 
An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  from  the  grave ; 
Legions  of  angels  can't  confine  m«  there./* 
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Tit  past  ooigaetiire ;  all  things  rise  in  proof: 
While  o^r  my  limbs  sleep^s  soft  dominioo  spread, 
What  though  my  soul  fimtastic  measures  trod 
O'er  fairy  fields;  or  moum'd  along  the  gloom 
Of  pathless  woods  j  or,  down  the  craggy  steep 
HurVd  headlong,  swam  widi  pain  the  mantlcMl  pool ; 
Or  scaled  the  cliff;  or  danced  on  hollow  winds, 
With  antic  shapes,  wild  natives  of  the  brain* 
Her  ceaseless  flight,  though  devious,  speaks  her  nature 
Of  subtler  essence  than  the  trodden  clod; 
Active,  a&lal,  towering,  unconfined,  . 

Unfetter*d  with  her  gross  companion's  fidL/T 
SJen  silent  night  proclaims  my  soul  immortal : 
E'en  silent  night  proclaims  eternal  day. 
For  human  weal,  heaven  husbands  all  events; 
Dull  sleep  instructs,  nor  sport  vain  dreams  in  vain. 
.  Why  Aen  their  loss  deplore,  that  are  not  lost ! 
Why  wanders  wretched  thought  their  tombs  around, 
In  infidel  distress)    Are  angels  there f 
Slumbers,  raked  up  in  dust,  ethereal  fire  ? 

They  live  1  they  greatly  live  a  life  on  earth 
Unkindled,  nnoonceived ;  and  from  an  eye 
Of  tenderness  let  heavenly  pity  &I1 
On  me,  more  justly  number'd  with  the  dead. 
This  is  the  desert,  this  the  solitude : 
How  populous,  how  vital,  is  the  grave  I 
This  is  creation's  melancholy  vault, 
The  vale  funereal,  the  sad  cypress  gloom ; 
The  land  of  apparitions,  empty  shades! 
All,  all  on  earth,  is  Shadow,  all  beyond 
Is  Substance ;  the  reverse  is  folly's  creed : 
How  solid  all,  where  change  shall  be  no  more ! 

Yet  man,  fool  man  I  here  buries  all  his  thoughts; 
Inters  celestial  hopes  without  one  sigh. 
Prisoner  of  earth,  and  pent  beneath  the  moon, 
Here  pinions  all  his  wishes ;  wing'd  by  heaven 
To  fly  at  infinite ;  and  reach  it  there, 
Where  seraphs  gather  inunortality. 
On  life's  fair  tree,  fast  by  the  throne  of  God.  / 
What  golden  joys  ambrosial  clustering  glow, 
In  His  full  beam,  and  ripen  for  the  just. 
Where  momentary  ages  are  no  more  I 
Where  time,  and  pain,  and  chance,  and  death  expire 
And  is  it  in  the  flight  of  threescore  years, 
To  push  eternity  from  hiunan  thought, 
And  smother  souls  immortal  in  the  dust  ? 
A  soul  immortal,  spending  all  her  fires, 
Wasting  her  strength  in  strenu$uiaJ41eness, 
Thrown  into  mmult,  raptured^r  alarm'd. 
At  aught  this  scene  can  threaten  or  indulge. 
Resembles  ocean  into  tempest  wrought. 
To  wafl  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly, 
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Of  man^s  miraculous  mistakes,  this  bears 
The  pahn,  "That  all  men  are  about  to  11  ve," 
For  ever  on  the  brink  of  being  bom. 
All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think 
They  one  day  shall  not  drivel :  and  their  pride 
On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise } 
At  least,  their  own ;  their  future  selves  applaud ; 
How  excellent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  lead  1 
Time  lodged  in  their  own  hands  is  folly's  vails ; 
That  lodged  in  fate's,  to  wisdom  they  consign ; 
The  thing  they  can't  bat  purpose,  they  postpone; 
Tis  not  in  folly,  not  to  scorn  a  fool : 
And  scarce  in  human  wisdom,  to  do  more. 
All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man, 
And  that  through  every  stage :  when  young,  indeed, 
In  fidl  content  we,  sometimes,  nobly  rest, 
Unanzious  for  ourselves ;  and  only  wish, 
As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise. 
At  thir^  man  suspects  himself  a  fool : 
Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan ; 
At  fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay. 
Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve  ; 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 
Resolves ;  and  re-resolves ;  then  dies  the  same. 

And  why?    Because  he  thinks  himself  inunortal. 
All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves ; 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden  dread; 
But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air. 
Soon  close ;  where,  past  the  shaft,  no  trace  is  found. 
As  from  the  wing,  no  scar  the  sky  retains ; 
Ilia  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel ; 
So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death : 
E'en  with  the  tender  tear  which  nature  sheds 
O'er  those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave. 

LIFE   AND   DEATH. 

Life  makes  the  soul  dependent  on  the  dust ; 
Death  gives  her  wings  to  mount  above  the  spheres. 
Through  chinks,  styled  organs,  dim  life  peeps  at  light ; 
Death  bursts  th'  involving  cloud,  and  all  is  day; 
All  eye,  all  ear,  the  disembodied  power. . 
Death  has  feign'd  evils,  nature  shall  not  feel ; 
Life,  ills  substantial,  wisdom  cannot  shun. 
Is  not  the  mighty  mind,  that  son  of  heaven ! 
By  tyrant  life  dethroned,  imprison'd,  pain'd  f 
By  death  enlarged,  ennobled,  deified? 
Death  but  entombs  the  body ;  life  the  soul. 

DYING   RICH. 

Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour? 
-^Vhat  though  we  wade  in  wealth,  or  soar  in  Ihmef 
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Eartfa-6  lilgli«0l  ttfttioii  ends  in  "Here  he  Hm^" 

And  **  dust  to  dust"  conclndea  her  noblest  song. 

If  this  song  lives,  posterity  shall  know 

One,  though  in  Britain  bom,  with  couitien  bred. 

Who  thought  e'en  gold  might  come  a  day  tco  late ; 

Nor  on  his  subtle  death-bed  planned  his  scheme 

For  future  Tacancies  in  church  or  state ; 

Some  avocation  deeming  it — ^to  die, 

Unbit  by  rage  canine  of  dying  rich ; 

Guilt's  blunder!  and  the  loudest  laugh  of  hell ! 

80CISTT  NBCBSSART   FOB   BAPPIRBaB. 

li^^sdom,  though  richer  than  Peruvian  minesi 
And  sweeter  than  the  sweet  ambrosial  hive. 
What  is  she,  but  the  means  of  Happiness  1 
That  unobtain'd,  than  folly  more  a  fool ; 
A  melancholy  fool,  without  her  bells. 
Friendship,  the  means  of  wisdom,  richly  gives 
The  precious  end,  which  makes  our  wisdom  wv^ 
Namre,  in  zeal  for  human  amity, 
Denies,  or  damps,  an  undivided  joy : 
Joy  is  an  import ;  joy  is  an  exchange ; 
Joy  flies  monopolists :  it  calls  for  Two ; 
Rich  fruit !  heaven-planted  1  never  pluckM  by  One. 
Needful  auxiliars  are  our  friends,  to  give 
To  social  man  true  relish  of  himself. 
Full  on  ourselves,  descending  in  a  line, 
Pleasure's  bright  beam  is  feeble  in  delight : 
Delight  intense  is  taken  by  rebound ; 
Reverberated  pleasures  fire  the  breast. 

INaUFFICIENCT   OF   OBNIXJS   AND   STATION   WITBOirr  TIKTIIB. 

Genius  and  art,  ambition  s  boasted  wings. 
Our  boast  but  ill  deserve.    A  feeble  aid  I 
Difidalian  enginery  1    If  these  alone 
Assist  our  flight,  fame's  flight  is  gloiy's  falL 
Heart  merit  wanting,  mount  we  ne'er  so  high. 
Our  height  is  but  the  gibbet  of  our  name. 
A  celebrated  wretch,  when  I  behold ; 
When  I  behold  a  genius  bright,  and  base, 
Of  towering  talents,  and  terrestrial  aims ; 
Methinks  I  see,  as  thrown  from  her  high  sphere^ 
The  glorious  fragments  of  a  soul  immortal, 
With  rubbish  mix'd,  and  glittering  in  the  dust  I 

Struck  at  tlie  splendid,  melancholy  sight,  I 

At  once  compassion  soft,  and  envy,  rise-^  ' 

But  wherefore  envy  ?     Talents  angel-bright, 
If  wanting  worth,  are  shining  instruments 
In  false  ambition's  hand,  to  finish  faults 
Illustrious,  and  give  in&my  renown. 

Great  ill  is  an  achievement  of  great  powers. 
Plain  sense  but  rarely  leads  ua  fiir  astray. 
Retion  the  means,  affections  choose  onr  end; 
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Means  hare  no  meriti  if  oar  end  amiw. 

If  wiong  onT  hearts,  oar  heads  are  right  in  Tain ; 

Hearts  are  proprietors  of  all  applause. 

Right  Olds  and  means  make  wisdom :  Worldly-wise 

Is  but  halfwitted,  at  its  highest  praise. 

Let  genius  then  despair  to  make  thee  great; 

Nor  flatter  station :  What  is  station  high  ? 

Tis  a  proud  mendicant ;  it  boasts  and  begs  j 

It  bogs  an  alms  of  homage  from  the  throug. 

And  oil  the  throng  denies  its  charity. 

Monarchs  and  ministers  are  awful  names ; 

Whoever  wear  them,  challenge  our  devoir. 

Religion,  public  order,  both  exact 

External  homage,  and  a  supple  knee. 

To  beings  pompously  set  up,  to  serve 

The  meanest  slave ;  all  more  is  merit's  due, 

Her  sacred  and  inviolable  right 

Nor  ever  paid  the  monarch,  but  the  man. 

Our  hearts  ne'er  bow  but  to  superior  worth ; 

Nor  ever  fitil  of  their  allegiance  there. 

Fools,  indeed,  drop  the  man  in  their  account, 

And  vote  the  mantle  into  majesty. 

Let  the  small  savage  boast  his  silver  fur ; 

His  rojral  robe  unborrow'd  and  unbought, 

His  own,  descending  fairly  from  his  sires. 

Shall  man  be  proud  to  wear  his  livery, 

And  souls  in  ermine  scorn  a  soul  Avithout? 

Can  place  or  lessen  us  or  aggrandize? 

{Pygmies  are  pygmies  still,  though  perch'd  on  Alps; 

And  pyramids  are  pyramids  in  vales. 

£ach  man  makes  his  own  stature,  builds  himself: 

Virtue  alone  outbuilds  the  pyramids: 

Her  moniunents  shall  last,  when  Egypt's  fall. 

Of  these  sure  truths  dost  thou  demand  the  cause  ? 

The  cause  is  lodged  in  immortality. 

Hear,  and  assent    Thy  bosom  bums  for  power ; 

What  station  charms  thee  7    I'll  install  tliee  there ; 

*Tis  thine.    And  art  thou  greater  than  before  1 

Then  ihoa  before  wast  something  less  than  man. 

Has  thy  new  post  betray'd  thee  into  pride  ? 

That  treacherous  pride  betrays  thy  dignity; 

That  pride  defames  humanity,  and  calls 

The  being  mean,  which  staffs  or  strings  can  raise. 

High  worth  is  elevated  place:  'Tis  more; 
It  makes  the  post  stand  candidate  for  Thee ; 
Makes  more  than  monarchs — makes  an  honest  man ; 
Though  no  exchequer  it  commands,  'tis  wealth ; 
And  though  it  wears  no  ribbon,  'tis  renown ; 
Renown,  that  would  not  quit  thee,  though  disgraced, 
Nor  leave  thee  pendent  on  a  master's  smile. 
Other  ambition  nature  interdicts ; 
Nature  proclaims  it  most  absurd  in  man, 
By  pointing  at  his  origin,  and  end; 
Milk,  and  a  swath,  at  first,  his  whole  demand ; 
His  wb^e  domain,  at  last,  a  tur^  or  stone; 
To  whom,  between,  a  world  may  seem  too  smail* 
3N 
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TUB   LOVE   OF   PRAISE. 

What  will  not  men  attempt  for  sacred  praise  1 
The  Love  of  Praise,  however  concealed  by  art, 
Reigns,  more  or  less,  and  glows,  in  every  heart : 
The  proud,  to  gain  it,  toils  on  toils  endure ; 
The  modest  slmn  it,  but  to  make  it  sure. 
O'er  globes  and  sceptres,  now  on  thrones  it  swells ; 
Now,  trims  tlie  midnight  lamp  in  college  cells : 
Tis  Tory,  Whig ;  it  plots,  prays,  preaches,  pleads, 
Harangues  in  Senates,  squeaks  in  Masquerades. 
Here,  to  Steele^s  humor  makes  a  bold  pretence ; 
There,  bolder,  aims  at  Pulteney's  eloquence. 
It  aids  the  dancer *s  heel,  the  writer's  head, 
And  heaps  the  plain  with  mountams  of  the  dead; 
Nor  ends  with  life ;  but  nods  in  sable  plumes, 
Adorns  our  hearse,  and  flatters  on  our  tombs. 

■atireL 

THE   LANGUID   LAD7. 

The  languid  lady  next  appears  in  state. 
Who  was  not  bom  to  carry  her  own  weight ; 
She  lolls,  reels,  stagers,  till  some  foreign  aid 
To  her  own  stature  Jiils  the  feeble  maid. 
Then,  if  ordain'd  to  so  severe  a  doom. 
She,  by  just  stages,  journeys  round  the  room : 
But,  knowing  her  own  weakness,  she  despairs 
To  scale  the  Alps— that  is,  ascend  the  stairs. 
My  &n  1  let  others  say,  who  Laugh  at  toil ; 
Fanl  hoodl  glove  1  scarf  1  is  her  laconic  style; 
And  that  is  spoke  with  such  a  dying  fall, 
That  Betty  rather  sees,  than  hears  the  call : 
Tlie  motion  of  her  lips,  and  meaning  eye, 
Piece  out  tli'  idea  her  faint  words  deny. 
O  listen  with  attention  most  proibund ! 
Her  voice  is  but  tlie  shadow  of  a  sound. 
And  help !  oh  help !  her  spirits  are  so  dead. 
One  hand  scarce  lifts  the  other  to  her  head. 
If,  there,  a  stubborn  pin  it  triumphs  o'er, 
She  pants!  she  sinks  away!  and  is  no  more. 
Let  die  robust  and  the  gigantic  carve, 
Life  is  not  worth  eo  much,  she'd  rather  starve: 
But  chew  she  must  herself;  ah,  cruel  fate ! 
That  Rosalinda  can't  by  proxy  eat 

Satire  T. 


WILLIAM  FALCONER.    1730—1760. 

William  Falcovkb  was  the  son  of  a  barber  in  Edinboigh,  and  wbb  bofo 
In  tl<e  year  1730.  He  had  very  few  advantages  of  education,  and  in  esiiy 
life  went  to  sea  in  the  merchant  service.  He  waa  aAerwarda  mate  of  a  ^^ 
•el  that  was  wrecked  in  the  Levant,  and  was  one  of  tiuee  onfy,  oat  of  the 
otew,  that  were  nved;  a oatastiophd  whick  focned  thia  wtki&Bi  fk  hii  faon 
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««The  Shipwnok**'  wUah  lie  publiflbed  in  1762,  and  on  which  his 
duef  claim  to  merit  restSL  Emtiy  in  1769  his  **■  Marine  Dictionary"  appeared^ 
-whscli  has  been  spoken  highljr  of  by  those  who  are  capable  of  estimating  its 
merita.  In  the  latter  i>art  of  the  same  year  he  embarked  in  the  Aurora,  for 
India,  "but  the  yessel  was  never  heazd  of  after  she  passed  the  Qipe,  «  so  that 
the  poet  of  the  Shipwreck  may  be  supposed  to  have  perished  by  the  same 
species  of  calamity  which  he  had  rehearsed.*'' 

Tlie  subject  of  ^e  Shipwreck  and  the  fate  of  Its  author,  beepeak  an  uncom- 
partiality  in  its  favor.  If  we  pay  respect  to  the  ingeniotis  scholar,  who 
produce  agreeable  yeraes  amidst  the  shades  of  retirement  or  the  shelves 
of  his  library,  how  much  more  interest  must  we  take  in  the  <<  ship-boy  on  the 
high,  and  giddy  mast,**  cherishing  refined  visions  of  fiincy  at  the  hour  which 
he  oiay  casually  snatch  from  fatigue  and  danger !  His  poem  has  the  sensible 
efaann  of  appearing  a  transcript  of  reality,  and  from  its  vividness  and  power 
or  description,  powerfully  interests  the  feelings,  and  leaves  a  deep  impression 
aC  truth  and  nature  on  the  mind. 

THB    VESSEL   GOINO  TO  PIECES.— -DEATH   OF   ALBEET,  THE   COK- 

MA.NDEE. 

With  moumfiil  look  the  seamen  eyed  the  strand 
Where  death's  inexorable  jaws  expand : 
Swift  from  their  minds  elapsed  all  dangers  past, 
As,  dumb  with  terror,  they  beheld  the  last. 
Now  on  the  trembling  shrouds,  before,  behind, 
In  mute  suspense  they  mount  into  the  wind— 
The  Genius  of  the  deep,  on  rapid  wing, 
The  black  eventful  moment  seem'd  to  bring. 
The  fiital  Sisters,  on  the  surge  before. 
Yoked  their  infernal  horses  to  the  prore.— > 
The  steersmen  now  received  their  last  command 
To  wheel  the  vessel  sidelong  to  the  strand. 
Twelve  sailors,  on  the  'foremast  who  depend. 
High  on  the  platform  of  the  top  ascend ; 
Fatal  retreat!  for  while  the  plunging  prow 
Inunerges  headlong  in  the  wave  below, 
Down-prest  by  watery  weight  the  bowsprit  bends, 
And  from  above  the  stem  deep  crashing  rends. 
Beneath  her  beak  the  floating  ruins  lie ; 
The  £>rema8t  totters,  unsustain'd  on  hi^ : 
And  now  the  ship,  fore-li&ed  by  the  sea. 
Hurls  the  tall  fiibric  backward  o^er  her  lee ; 
While,,  in  tha  general  wreck,  the  fidthful  stay 
Drags  the  main-topmast  from  its  post  away. 
Flung  from  the  mast,  the  seamen  strive  in  vain 
Through  hostile  floods  their  vessel  to  regain. 
The  waves  they  buflet,  till,  bereft  of  strength. 
Overpowered'  they  yield  to  cruel  &.te  at  length. 
The  hostile  waters  close  around  their  head. 
They  sink  ibr  ever,  number 'd  with  the  dead  1 

Those  who  remain  their  fearful  doom  await, 
Nor  longer  mourn  their  lost  companions'  fate.  
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Tlie  heart  that  bleeds  with  aoiniws  all  iti  owiiy 

Forgets  the  paiigs  of  fiiendship  tD  bemooiL— 

Albert  and  Rodmond  and  Palemon  here, 

With  yaang  Arion,  on  the  mast  appear; 

Even  they,  amid  th'  unspeakable  distr^a, 

In  every  look  distracting  thoughts  confess; 

In  every  vein  the  refluent  blood  congeals^ 

And  every  bosom  fiual  terror  feels. 

Inclosed  with  all  the  demons  of  the  main, 

They  view'd  th'  adjacent  shore,  but  viewM  in  vaio. 

Such  torments  in  the  drear  abodes  of  hell, 

Where*  sad  despair  laments  with  rueful  yell. 

Such  torments  agonize  the  damned  breast, 

While  &ncy  views  the  mansions  of  the  blest 

For  Heaven's  sweet  help  their  suppliant  cries  impknei 

But  Heaven,  relentless,  deigns  to  help  no  more! 

And  now,  lash'd  on  by  destiny  severe, 
With  horror  fraught,  the  dreadful  scene  drew  near! 
The  ship  hangs  hovering  on  the  verge  of  death. 
Hell  yawns,  rocks  rise,  and  breakers  roar  beneath  {—■ 
In  vain,  alas!  the  sacred  shades  of  yore 
Would  arm  the  mind  with  philosophic  lore ; 
In  vain  they'd  teach  us,  at  the  latest  breath. 
To  smile  serene  amid  the  pangs  of  death. 
E'en  Zeno*s  8elf|  and  Epictetus  old, 
This  fell  abyss  had  shudder'd  to  t>ehold. 
Had  Socrates,  for  god-like  virtue  fiuned, 
And  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men  proclaim'd, 
Beheld  this  scene  of  frenzy  and  distress, 
His  soul  had  trembled  to  its  last  recess  1^ 
O  yet  confirm  my  heart,  ye  powers  above, 
This  last  tremendous  shock  of  ftte  to  prove. 
The  tottering  frame  of  reasox^  yet  sustain  1 
Nor  let  this  total  ruin  whirl  my  brain! 

In  vain  the  cords  and  axes  were  prepared. 
For  now  th'  audacious  seas  insult  the  yard ; 
High  o'er  the  ship  they  throw  a  horrid  shade 
And  o'er  her  burst,  in  terrible  cascade. 
Uplifted  on  the  surge,  to  heaven  she  flies. 
Her  shatter'd  top  half  buried  in  the  skies. 
Then  headlong  plunging,  thunders  on  the  ground, 
Earth  groans  I  air  trembles  I  and  the  deeps  resound! 
Her  giant  bulk  the  dread  concussion  feels, 
And  quivering  with  the  wound,  in  torment  reels; 
So  reels,  convulsed  with  agonizing  throes, 
The  bleeding  bull  beneath  the  murd'rer's  blows.— 
Again  she  plunges!  hark!  a  second  shook 
Tears  her  strong  bottom  on  the  marble  rock! 
IX>wn  on  the  vale  of  death,  with  dismal  cries. 
The  fated  victims  shuddering  roll  their  eyes 
In  wild  despair ;  while  yet  another  stroke, 
With  deep  convulsion,  rends  the  solid  oak; 
Till  like  die  mine,  in  whose  infernal  cell 
The  lurking  dem<»is  of  destruction  dwell, 


At  length  asunder  ton),  her  frame  diyides, 
And  crashing  spreads  in  ruin  o*er  the  tideSi 

As  o'er  the  surge  the  stooping  main-mast  hung, 
Still  on  the  rigging  thirty  seamen  clung: 
Some,  struggling,  on  a  broken  orag  were  cast, 
And  there  by  oozy  tangles  grappled  ftst ; 
Awhile  they  bore  th'  o'erwhelming  billows'  rage, 
Unequal  combat  with  their  late  to  wage; 
Till  all  bemimb'd  and  ieeble  they  fbrego 
Their  slippery  hold,  and  sink  to  shades  below. 
Some,  from  the  main-jrard-arm  impetuous  thrown 
On  marble  ridges,  die  without  a  groan. 
Three  with  Palemon  on  their  skill  depend, 
And  from  the  wreck  on  oars  and  rafrs  descend. 
Now  on  the  mountain-wave  on  high  they  ride, 
Then  downward  plimge  beneath  th'  involving  tide ; 
Till  one,  who  seems  in  agony  to  strive. 
The  whirling  breakers  heave  on  shore  alive ; 
The  rest  a  speedier  end  of  anguish  knew, 
And  prest  the  stony  beach,  a  lifeless  crew ! 

Next,  O  unhappy  chief!  th'  eternal  doom 
Of  Heaven  decreed  thee  to  the  briny  tomb  I 
What  scenes  of  misery  torment  thy  view ! 
What  painfril  struggles  of  thy  djring  crew  1 
Thy  perished  hopes  all  buried  in  the  flood, 
O'erspread  with  corses!  red  with  human  blood! 
So  pierced  with  anguish  hoary  Priam  gazed, 
When  Troy's  imperial  domes  in  ruin  blazed } 
While  he,  severest  sorrow  doomed  to  feel, 
Expired  beneath  the  victor's  murdering  steeL 
Thus  with  his  helpless  partners  till  tlie  last, 
Sad  refuge !  Albert  hugs  the  floating  mast ; 
His  soul  could  yet  sustain  the  mortal  blow, 
But  droops,  alas!  beneath  superior  woe : 
For  now  soft  nature's  sympathetic  chain 
Tugs  at  his  yearning  heart  with  powerfril  straw  | 
His  &ithful  wife  for  ever  doom'd  to  mourn 
For  him,  alas !  who  never  shall  return ; 
To  black  arlversity's  approach  exposed. 
With  want  and  hardships  unforeseen  enclosed: 
His  k>vely  daughter  left  without  a  friend, 
Her  innooenoe  to  suooor  and  defend ; 
By  youth  and  indigence  set  forth  a  prey 
To  lawless  guilt,  that  flatters  to  betray— 
While  these  reflections  rack  his  feeling  mind, 
Redmond,  who  hung  beside,  his  grasp  resigned; 
And,  as  the  tumbling  waters  o'er  him  roll'd. 
His  out-stretch'd  arms  the  master's  legs  enfold.^- 
Sad  Albert  feels  the  dissolution  near, 
And  strives  in  vain  his  fetter'd  limbs  to  clear; 
For  death  bids  every  clinching  joint  adhere. 
Ail-fsunt,  to  heaven  he  throws  his  dying  eyes, 
And,  "O  protect  my  wife  and  child  I"  he  cries: 
The  gushing  streams  roll  back  th'  unfli^h'd  sound ! 
He  gasps!  he  dies!  and  tumbles  to  the  ground! 
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CATHERINE  TALBOT.     1720—1770. 

Cathibis^x  Talbot,  the  only  daughter  of  Rev.  Edward  Talbot,  ArcfadeBr 
con  of  Berks,  was  bom  in  the  year  1720.     She  early  exhibited  stiODg  marks 
of  a  feeling  heart,  a  warm  imagination,  and  a  powerful  understanding.     To 
these  natural  talents  were  added  all  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  educaiioa 
founded  on  Christian  principles.     In  1741  she  was  intrcxloced  to  the  ceie 
brated  Miss  Elizabeth  Carter,*  with  whom  she  maintained  the  most  doee  and 
intimate  friendsliip  to  the  close  of  her  life.    At  what  age  she  began  to  ^nite 
for  the  public  eye,  does  not  appear;  but  it  is  certain  that  her  talents  and  at 
tainments  early  introduced  her  into  a  valuable  literary  acquaintance,  of  which 
Aichbishop  Seeker,  and  Dr.  Butler,  the  author  of  the  **■  Analogy,"  may  be 
named.    But  great  as  were  her  talents,  and  brilliant  as  her  aooomplishmenis^ 
she  possessed  qualities  of  infinitely  more  importance  both  to  herself  and  so- 
ciety.    Her  piety  was  deep  and  ardent :  it  was  the  spring  of  all  her  actioDS, 
as  its  rewards  was  the  object  of  all  her  hopes.     Her  life,  however,  affords  bat 
Utde  scope  for  narrative ;  passing  on  in  a  smooth,  equable  tenor,  without  dan- 
gers or  adventures.    But  she  was  not  of  a  strong  constitution,  and  the  disease 
to  which  she  had  long  been  subject — a  cancer — at  length  made  rapid  strides 
upon  her  delicate  frame,  and  she  expired  on  the  9th  of  January,  1770. 

The  chief  publications  of  Miss  Talbot  are,  "Reflections  on  the  Seven 
Bays  of  the  Week,"  which  have  passed  through  numerous  editions,  twentp- 
six  ((Essays,"  five  "Dialogues,"  three  "Prose  Pastorals,"  a  "Faiiy  Tale," 
three  "Imitations  of  Ossian,"  two  "Allegories,"  Na  30  of  the  "Rambler,** 
and  a  few  "  Poems ;"  all  of  which  may  be  read  with  great  profit,  as  the  pro- 
duction of  one  who  possessed  the  most  exquisite  qualities  both  of  the  head 
and  heart* 

A   8EN8B   OF   OOD's   PRESENCE. 

Let  me  ask  myself,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  what  is  the  general 
turn  of  my  temper,  and  disposition  of  my  mind  ?  My  most  tri- 
fling words  and  actions  are  ohserved  hy  Him :  and  every  thought 
is  ludced  to  His  eye.  Could  I  suppose  the  king,  or  any  the  great- 
est person  I  have  any  knowledge  of,  were  within  reacn  of  ohserr- 
ing  my  common  daily  behaviour,  though  unseen  by  me,  should  I 
not  be  very  particularly  careful  to  preserve  it,  in  every  respect, 
decent  and  becoming  ?  Should  I  allow  myself  in  any  little  fio- 
ward  humors  ?  Should  I  not  be  ashamed  to  appear  peevish  and 
ill-natured  ?  Should  I  use  so  much  as  one  harsh  or  unhandsome 
expression  even  to  my  equal,  or  my  meanest  inferior,  even  were  I 
ever  so  much  provoked  ?  Much  less  should  I  behave  irreverently 
to  my  parents  or  superiors.  This  awful  Bein^,  in  whom  I  live 
and  move,  and  from  whom  no  obscurity  can  hide  me,  hy  whom 
the  very  hairs  of  my  head  are  all  numbered.  He  knows  the  obli- 
gations of  every  relation  in  life.     He  sees  in  their  full  light  the 

1  TbU  telly  died  In  1M6,  oonBeqaently  beyond  the  period  (IMW)  to  which  I  have  been  ohQied  to 
leatrkt  myaelf  In  the  prepantJon  of  this  work.  In  order  to  do  any  justice  to  our  f*Hi^ 

t  Biwd    wiltton  of  her  works,  by  Bat.  IT.  BBuninfton;— a  notice  of  horlUb  la  Dnka'a 
val  ▼  f  and  Mme  notioas  In  8tr  Xferton  Brydfea*s  "Centora  Uterarla.'* 
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xeciprocai  duties  of  parents  and  children,  of  husbands  and  wives, 
of  neighbors  and  fellow-servants.  He  knows  the  aggravated  guilt 
of  every  offence  against  these  ties  of  society,  however  we  may  be 
disposed  to  treat  them  as  trifles :  and  every  piece  of  stubbornness 
and  pride,  of  ill-humour  and  passion,  of  anger  and  resentment,  of 
suUenness  and  perverseness,  exposes  us  to  His  just  indignation. 

SELF-EXAMINATION. 

That  I  may  be  better  in  future,  let  me  examine  a  little  what 
temper  I  have  been  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  In  general, 
perhaps,  I  can  recollect  nothing  much  amiss  in  it :  but  let  me 
descend  to  particulars.  Things  are  oflen  very  faulty,  that  appear 
at  first  sight  very  trifling.  Perhaps  I  have  so  fond  a  conceit  of 
myself  as  to  think  that  I  can  never  be  in  the  wrong.  Has  any 
uneasiness  happened  in  the  family  this  last  day  ?  Perhaps  I 
think  the  fault  was  wholly  in  others,  and  the  right  entirely  on  my 
side.     But  ought  I  not  to  remember,  that  in  all  disputes,  there  is 

fenerally  some  fault  on  both  sides  ?  Perhaps  they  begun : — but 
id  not  I  carry  it  on  ? — ^They  gave  the  provocation : — ^but  did  not 
I  take  it! — Am  not  I  too  apt  to  imagine  that  it  would  be  mean 
entirely  to  let  a  quarrel  drop,  when  I  have  a  fair  opportunity  to 
reason,  and  argue,  and  reproach,  to  vindicate  my  injured  merit, 
and  assert  my  right  ?  Yet,  is  this  agreeable  to  the  precepts  and 
example  of  Him, "  who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again  ?" 
Is  it  agreeable  to  His  commands,  who  has  charged  me,  if  my  bro- 
ther trespass  against  me,  to  forgive  him,  not  seven  times  only,  but 
seventy  times  seven  ?  Is  it  agreeable  to  that  Christian  doctrine 
which  exhorts  us,  not  to  think  of  ourselves  highly,  but  soberly, 
as  we  ought  to  think :  and  that,  in  lowliness  of  mind,  every  one 
should  think  others  better  than  himself?  And  alas,  how  of\en  do 
I  think  this  disrespect,  though  a  slight  one,  provoking  to  me  9 
This  situation,  though  a  happy  one,  not  good  enough  for  me? 
How  often  have  I  had  in  my  mouth  that  wise  maxim,  that  a  worm, 
if  it  is  trod  upon,  will  turn  again !  Wretch  that  I  am,  shall  I 
plead  the  example  of  a  vile  worm  of  the  earth  for  disobeying  the 
commands  of  my  Saviour,  with  whom  I  hope  hereafter  to  sit  in 
heavenly  places  ?  *  ^^^^^  ^  ^^. 

ALL  CAN   DO    GOOD. 

Every  one  of  us  may  in  something  or  other  assist  or  instruct 
some  01  his  fellow-creatures :  for  the  best  of  human  race  is  poor 

1  It  Is  proper  to  obaerro  that  tut  excellent  UliutnitloD  of  these  nnohrtstlan  pessljns,  tlioiigto 
e»preescd  In  tbe  first  person,  eon^eys  no  sort  of  lds»  of  Uie  mild  and  InuBble  dlsposttkm  of  tbe 
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and  needy*  and  sU  hare  a  mutnal  dependence  on  one  anoC&er  i 
there  is  nobody  that  cannot  do  some  good :  and  everybody  is 
bound  to  do  diligently  all  the  good  they  can.     It  is  by  no  means 
enough  to  be  rightly  disposed,  to  be  serious,  and  religious  in  oar 
closets :  we  must  be  useful  too,  and  take  care,  that  as  we  all  reap 
numberless  benefits  from  society,  society  may  be  the  better  for 
every  one  of  us.     It  is  a  false,  a  faulty,  and  an  indolent  humility, 
that  makes  people  sit  still  and  do  nothing,  because  they  will  not 
believe  that  they  are  capable  of  doing  much :  for  everybody  can 
do  something.    Everybody  can  set  a  good  example,  be  it  to  many 
or  to  few.     Everybody  can  in  some  degree  encourage  virtue  ana 
religion,  and  discountenance  vice  and  folly.   Everybody  has  soma 
one  ox  other  whom  they  can  advise,  or  instruct,  or  in  some  way 
help  to  guide  through  hfe.     Those  who  are  too  poor  to  give  alms, 
can  yet  give  their  time,  their  trouble,  their  assistance  in  prepaiing 
or  forwarding  the  gifts  of  others ;  in  considering  and  repreaenting 
distressed  cases  to  those  who  can  relieve  them ;  in  visiting  ana 
comforting  the  sick  and  afBicted.    Everybody  can  ofier  up  their 
prayers  for  those  who  need  them  :  which,  if  they  do  reverentiy 
and  sincerely,  they  will  never  be  wanting  in  giving  them  eyerj 
other  assistance  tl^t  it  should  please  God  to  put  in  their  power. 


niFORTANCS  OF  TIME. 

Another  week  is  past ;  another  of  those  little  limited  portians 
of  time  which  number  out  my  life.  Let  me  stop  a  little  here, 
before  I  enter  upon  a  new  one,  and  consider  wnat  this  life  is 
which  is  thus  imperceptibly  stealing  avtray,  and  whither  it  is  coo- 
ducting  me  ?  What  is  its  end  and  aim,  its  good  and  its  evil,  its 
use  and  improvement  ?  What  place  does  it  fill  in  the  uniTenet 
What  proportion  does  it  bear  to  eternity  ? 

Let  me  think,  then,  and  think  deeply,  how  I  have  employed 
this  week  past.  Have  I  advanced  in,  or  deviated  from  the  path 
that  leads  to  life  ?  Has  my  time  been  improved  or  lost,  or  worse 
than  lost,  misspent  ?  If  the  last,  let  me  use  double  diligence  to 
redeem  it.  Have  I  spent  a  due  portion  of  my  time  in  acts  of  de- 
votion and  piety,  both  private,  public,  and  domestic  ?  And  have 
they  been  sincere,  and  free  from  all  mixture  of  superstition,  mo- 
roseness,  or  weak  scrupulosity  ?  Have  I,  in  society,  been  kind 
and  helpful,  mild,  peaceable,  and  obliging  ?  Have  I  been  charita- 
ble, friendly,  discreet?  Have  I  had  a  due  regard,  without  vanity 
or  ostentation,  to  set  a  good  example  ?  Have  I  been  equally  ready 
to  give  and  receive  instruction,  and  proper  advice  ?  Carefttl  to 
give  no  ofience,  and  patient  to  take  every  thing  in  good  pert! 
Have  I  been  honest,  upright,  and  dismterested  ?  Have  I,  in  my 
way,  and  according  to  my  station  and  calling,  been  diKgent,  firu- 
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gal,  generous,  and  industrious  to  do  good  ?  Have  I,  in  all  my 
behavior,  consulted  the  happiness  and  ease  of  those  I  live  with, 
and  of  ail  who  have  any  dependence  upon  me  ?  Have  I  pre- 
served my  understanding  clear,  my  temper  calm,  my  spirits  cheer- 
ful, m  V  body  temperate  and  heahhy,  and  my  heart  in  a  right  frame  ? 
If  to  all  these  questions  I  can  humbly,  yet  conf  dently  answer,  that 
I  have  done  my  best :  if  I  have  truly  repented  alJ  the  faulty  past. 
and  made  humble,  yet  firm,  and  vigorous,  and  deliberate  resolu- 
tions for  the  future,  poot  as  it  is,  the  honest  endeavor  will  be 
graciciisly  accepted. 

IMPORTANCE    OF   EARLY   RISING. 

Awalce,  my  Lauta,  break  the  Bilkofi  chain, 
Awake,  my  Friend,  to  hours  tmsoifd  by  pain: 
Awake  to  peaceful  joys  and  thought  refined, 
Youth^s  cheerful  mom,  and  Virtue's  vigorous  mind : 
Wake  to  all  joys  iair  friendship  can  bestow, 
AH  that  from  health  and  piospeious  fortune  flow. 
Still  dost  thou  sleep  ?  awake,  imprudent  fair ; 
Few  hours  has  life,  and  few  of  Uiose  can  spare. 

Forsake  thy  drowsy  couch,  and  sprightly  rise 
While  yet  fresh  morning  streaks  the  ruddy  skies : 
While  yet  the  birds  their  early  matins  sing. 
And  all  around  us  blooming  as  the  spring. 
Ere  sultry  Phoebus  with  his  scorching  ray 
Has  drank  the  dew-drops  from  their  mansion  gay, 
Scorched  every  fbwer,  embrown'd  each  drooping  greeit, 
Pall'd  the  pure  air,  and  chased  the  pleasing  scene. 
Still  dost  thou  sleep  ?    0  rise,  imprudent  fair ; 
Few  hours  has  life,  nor  of  those  few  can  spare. 

Think  of  the  task  those  hours  have  yet  in  view. 
Reason  to  arm,  and  passion  to  subdue ; 
While  life's  fair  calm,  and  flattering  moments  last, 
To  fence  your  mind  against  the  stormy  blast : 
Early  to  hoard  blest  Wisdom's  peace-fraught  stoie, 
Ere  yet  your  bark  forsakes  the  friendly  shore, 
And  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  billows  roar. 
Imperfect  beings !  weakly  arm'd  to  bear 
Pleasure's  soft  wiles,  or  sorrow's  open  war ; 
Alternate  shocks  from  diflerent  sides  to  feel, 
Now  to  subdue  the  heart,  and  now  to  steel : 
Not  weakly  arm'd,  if  ever  on  our  guard, 
Nor  to  the  worst  unequal  if  prepared : 
Not  nnsurmountable  the  task,  if  loved, 
Nor  short  the  time,  if  every  hour  improved. 
O  rouse  thee  then,  nor  shun  the  glorious  smfe,— 
Extend,  improve,  enjoy  thy  hours  of  life : 
Assert  thy  reason,  animate  thy  heart, 
And  act  through  life's  short  scene  the  useful  part: 
Then  sleep  in  peace,  by.  gentlest  memory  crown'd, 
TUl  time's  vast  year  has  flU'd  its  perfect  round. 

48* 
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THOMAS  CHATTERTON.    1752—1770. 

Tbowam  Chattsktow  was  the  son  of  the  master  of  a  (ree^shool  in  Bristol, 
and  was  bom  on  tlie  20th  of  Novembefi  1752.    His  father  dying  abont  three 
months  oefore  the  birth  of  the  son,  the  whole  caxe  of  his  education  devolTed 
upon  the  mother,  who  appears  to  have  discharged  her  duty  with  great  fidelity. 
At  the  age  of  eight,  he  was  put  to  a  charity-school  at  Bristol,  where  he  soon 
discovered  a  great  passion  for  books,  and  before  he  was  twelve  had  perused 
about  seventy  volumes,  chiefly  on  history  and  divinity,  and  wiitien  aotne 
verses  which  were  wonderfUl  for  his  years.    At  the  age  of  iburte«i  ha  w«s 
bound  apprentice  to  a  Mr.  Lambert,  a  scrivener  in  his  native  city,  and  he  de- 
voted all  his  leisure  time  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  English  antiqnxties  WiDd 
obsolete  language,  as  a  sort  of  preparation  ibr  the  wonderful  fiibric&tiaa  he 
shortly  aAer  palmed  upon  the  world. 

It  was  in  the  year  1768  that  he  first  attracted  poblic  attention.     On  die  as 
casion  of  the  new  bridge  at  Bristol  being  opened,  there  appeared  in  the  Bristol 
Journal  an  article  purporting  to  be  the  transcript  of  an  ancient  manuscript 
entitled,  •*  A  Description  of  the  Frjrers  first  passing  over  the  Old  Bridge,  taken 
from  an  Ancient  li^bmuseript*'    This  was  traced  to  Ghatterton,  who  said  he 
had  received  the  paper,  togedier  with  many  odier  ancient  manucripts,  from 
his  father,  who  had  found  them  in  an  iron  chest  in  the  Beddiff  church,  neat 
Bristol,  and  that  they  were  written  by  Thomas  Rowley,  a  priest  of  the  filteenih 
century.     Having  deceived  many  persons  of  some  literary  preteosioDS  in 
Bristol,  he  wrote  to  Horace  Walpole,  in  London,  sending  him  some  specimens 
of  his  Rowleian  poetry,  and  requesting  his  patronage.    Tlie  virtuoso^  bow-> 
ever,  having  shown  the  poetical  specimens  to  Gray  and  Mason,  who  pn> 
nounced  them  to  be  forgeries,  sent  the  youth  a  cold  reply,  and  advised  him  to 
stick  to  his  professional  business. 

In  the  mean  time  Ghatterton  commenced  a  correspondence  with  the  Town 
and  Country  Magazine,  to  which  he  sent  a  number  of  oommnnicadons  relat- 
fng  tr  English  Antiquities;  and  his  situation  in  Mr.  Lambert  s  office  becoming 
every  day  more  and  more  irksome  to  him,  he  solicited  and  obtained  a  release 
from  bis  apprenticesliip ;  his  master,  it  is  said,  being  alarmed  by  the  hints 
which  Ghatterton  gave  of  his  intention  to  destroy  himsel£ 

In  the  month  of  April,  1770,  Ghatterton,  then  seventeen  years  old,  arrived 
in  London,  with  many  of  his  ancient  manuscripts,  and  some  acknowledgsd 
original  poems,  and  received  from  the  booksellers  several  important  literacy 
engagements.  He  was  filled  with  the  highest  hopes,  and  his  letters  to  btt 
mother  and  sister,  which  were  always  accompanied  with  presents,  expressed 
the  most  joyous  anticipations.  But  suddenly,  for  some  causes  that  are  not 
known,  all  his  dreams  of  honor  and  wealth  to  be  obtained  firoan  his  liteiaiy 
labors  vanished.  His  poverty  soon  became  distressing— he  suffered  from 
actual  want  of  food ;  and — ^having  no  religious  principles  to  sustain  him-^e 
took  poison,  and  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on  die  25tfa  of  August,  1770. 

The  chief  of  the  poems  of  Ghatterton,  published  under  the  name  of  Rowley, 
are  the  «  Tragedy  of  EUa,"  the  «  Execution  of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin,"  «  Ode  » 
Ella,"  the  ^  Battle  of  Hastings,''  "  The  Tournament,"  one  or  two  «  Dialogues,*' 
and  a  <^  Description  of  Canyngo's  Feast"  ^    *<In  estimating  the  promises  of 


( 


1  '*ItwiUbe8ak0d»ror  whatcndorpvpoaedUlitaoiitrt-re  sudiantiapoatnnT  laaswecVna 
tnanxtf  Ttewa;  «■  pwrtapt  ft<MB  the  ptoMiu«or4eQtl«lQstlw  work^  snnttrt  wlildi,  In  may  nbrfit 
opanfM  mora  yowvrftiUK  tlmn  tte  kopM  of  s»la.   Ho  probaUy  promlMd  to 
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Bis  sesthn,'*  sajB  Campbell,  «I  would  rather  lean  to  the  ptmoRt  enthusiasm 
of  liis  admirers,  than  to  the  cold  opinion  of  those,  who  are  afraid  of  being 
Iflinded.  to  the  defects  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Rowley,  by  the  veil  of  obso- 
lete phraseology  which  is  thrown  over  them.    If  we  look  to  the  ballad  of  Sir 
Charles  Bawdin,and  translate  it  into  modern  English,  we  shall  find  its  strength 
and  interest  tt>  have  no  dependence  on  obsolete  words.    In  the  striking  pa»- 
sBige  of  the  martyr  Bawdin  standing  erect  in  his  car  to  rebuke  Edward,  who 
^beheld  him  iirom  the  window,  when 

*  The  tyrant's  soul  rush'd  to  his  face,* 

and  -when  he  exclaimed, 

'Behold  the  manl  he  speaks  the  truth< 
He's  greater  than  a  Idog;' 

in  these,  and  in  all  striking  parts  of  the  ballad,  no  effect  is  owing  to  mock 
antiquity,  bnt  to  the  simple  and  high  conception  of  a  great  and  just  character, 
-who 

*  Summ'd  the  actions  of  the  day, 

Each  night  be£>re  he  slept' 

What  a  moral  portraiture  from  the  hand  of  a  boy  I  The  inequality  of  Cha^ 
ienon*s  various  productions  may  be  compared  to  the  diq)roportions  of  the 
nngrown  giant  His  works  had  nothing  of  the  definite  nearness  of  that  preco- 
cious talent  which  stops  in  early  maturity.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  that 
of  a  being  taught  by  instinct  to  lay  up  materials  lor  the  exercise  of  great  and 
nndevek>ped  powers.  Even  in  his  fiivorite  maxim,  pushed  it  might  be  to 
hyperbole,  that  a  man  by  abstinence  and  perseverance  might  accomplish 
whatever  he  pleased,  may  be  traced  the  indications  of  a  genius  which  nature 
had  meant  to  achieve  works  of  immortality.  Tasso  alone  can  be  compared 
to  him  as  a  juvenile  prodigy.    No  English  poet  ever  equalled  him  at  the 


same  age." ' 


DEATH   OF   SIR  CHARLES   BAWDIN. 

The  feather'd  songster  chanticleer 

Had  wound  his  bugle'hom, 
And  told  the  early  villager 

The  coming  of  the  morn : 

King  Edward  saw  the  ruddy  streaks 

Of  light  eclipse  the  gray, 
And  heard  the  raven's  croaking  throat, 

Proclaim  the  fitted  day. 

«  Thou'rt  right,"  quoth  he,  «  for  by  the  God 

That  sits  enthroned  on  high ! 
Charles  Bawdin,  and  bis  follows  twain, 

To-day  shaU  surely  dik" 


I  fttNDtliia  Indirect  mode  of  csecolsingliUablltUM!  ortemlKtattevaMMittloedatvntbeTuiftj 
otappeulnf  in  ttaeotencAcr  of  an  applaodad  origtaMd  anther,  totte  prlvils  aqJoyaMiitof  tlM  raoean 
or  bb  bifvnClott  and  destortty.**— ITortai. 

1  Vpr  papenoB  the  MUwallolty  off  the  BowMaa  poena,  read  ■rampbrira  "■padiaaaa,"  il.  if^- 
IM;  Waiton'a  ••HlaConr  of  Bntflab  Foctry,"  toL  IL  wcCkm  xxtL;  *•  An Eaaay  on  tlM  Bvlilanee^  ox- 
Uraalajid  Intamal,  raladasto  tha  Joaaaa  attribatod  to TliwMa  Bowlay,**  by  T.  J.Mathlaa^  and  "Tto 
Uaoff  Ttaamaa  Cbatterton,  with  Crttlduna  an  bJa  Qanlaa  and  Wrttlns%  Snd  a  Oonatea  Vlaw  of  tkt 
Caaliofaray  aoaaarotaiff  Bowlay**  Pocins,"  by  GaorM  Oratory,  D.  D. 
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'    Hien  with  a  jug  of  nappy  ale 
His  knights  did  on  him  wait  • 
*Go  tell  the  traitor,  that  to-day 
He  leaves  this  mortal  state/* 

Sir  Canterlone  then  bended  low, 

With  heart  brimful  of  wo ; 
He  journeyed  to  the  castle-gate. 

And  to  Sir  Charles  did  go. 

Bm  when  he  came,  his  cliildren  twain. 

And  eke  his  loving  wife, 
With  briny  tears  did  wet  the  floor. 

For  good  Sir  Charleses  life. 

*0h  good  Sir  Charles  1"  said  Canterlcme, 

^  JBad  tidings  I  do  bring." 
**  Speak  boldly,  man,"  said  brave  Sir  Charles; 

"  What  says  the  traitor  king?" 

"  I  grieve  to  tell :  before  yon  sun 

I>oes  from  the  welkin  fly, 
He  hath  upon  his  honor  sworn, 

That  thou  shalt  surely  die." 

^  We  all  must  die,"  said  brave  Sir  Charles; 

**  Of  that  I'm  not  afraid ; 
What  boots  to  live  a  little  space  ? 

Thank  Jesus,  I'm  prepared. 

B  u  tell  thy  king^  for  mine  he's  not, 

I'd  sooner  die  to^y, 
T  lan  live  his  slave,  as  many  are. 

Though  I  should  live  for  aye. 

We  all  must  die,"  said  brave  Sir  Charles ; 

<*  What  boots  it  how  or  wheni 
Death  is  the  sure,  the  certain  £ite, 

Of  all  we  mortal  men. 

Say  why,  my  friend,  thy  honest  soul 

Runs  over  at  thine  eye ; 
Is  it  for  my  most  welcome  doom 

That  thou  dost  child-like  cry?" 

Saith  godly  Canynge,  ^  I  do  weep, 

That  thou  so  soon  must  die, 
And  leave  tliy  sons  and  hapless  wife ; 

Tis  this  diat  wets  mine  eye." 

'*■  Then  dry  the  teairs  that  out  thine  eye 

From  godly  fountains  spring ; 
Death  I  despise,  and  all  the  power 

Of  Edward,  traitor  king. 

When  through  the  tyrant's  welcome  means 

I  shall  resign  my  life. 
The  God  I  serve  will  soon  provide 

For  both  my  sons  and  wife. 


In  London  dtf  was  I  bom, 

Of  parents  of  great  note ; 
RI7  father  did  a  noble  aims 

£mblazon  ou  liis  ooot: 

I  make  no  doubt  but  be  if  gone 

Where  aoon  I  hope  to  go. 
Where  we  for  ever  sliall  be  blesti 

From  out  the  reach  of  woe. 

He  taught  me  justioe  and  tue  Uw« 

With  pity  to  unite; 
And  eke  be  taught  me  bow  to  know 

The  wrong  cause  fiom  the  right : 

He  taught  me  widi  a  prudent  band 

To  feed  the  hiuigry  poor, 
Nor  let  my  servants  drive  away 

The  hungry  from  my  door : 

And  none  can  say  but  all  xny  lift 

I  have  his  wordis  kept} 
And  summ'd  the  actions  of  the  day 

£aoh  night  beibre  I  slept 

What  though  I  on  a  sled  be  dnwn, 

And  mangled  by  a  hind, 
X  do  defy  the  traitor's  power, 

He  cannot  harm  my  mind: 

VThat  though,  upboJBted  on  a  pole^ 

Af  y  limbs  shall  rot  in  air. 
And  no  rich  mqpument  of  brass 

Charles  Bawdin's  name  »hall  bear ; 

Yet  in  the  holy  book  above, 

Which  time  can't  eat  away, 
There,  with  the  servants  of  the  Lord, 

My  name  shall  live  ibr  aye. 

Then,  welcome  death  1  for  life  eteme 

I  leave  this  mortal  life : 
Farewell,  vain  world,  and  all  that's  dev, 

My  sons  and  loving  wife  I 

Now  death  as  welcome  to  me  oaroes 

As  e'er  the  month  of  May; 
Nor  would  I  even  wish  to  live^ 

With  my  dear  wife  to  stay." 

Seith  Ganynge,  "  Tis  a  goodly  thing 

To  be  prepared  to  die ; 
And  from  this  world  of  pain  and  grief 

To  God  in  heaven  to  fly." 

And  now  the  bell  began  to  toll. 

And  clarions  to  sound ; 
Sir  Charles  he  heard  the  horses'  feet 

A-pranoing  on  the  ground. 
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And  just  befiyre  the  officers 

His  loving  wife  came  in, 
Weeping  unfeigned  tears  of  wo 

With  loud  and  dismal  din. 

"Sweet  Florence!  now  I  pray  forbear, 

In  quiet  let  me  die ; 
Pray  God  that  every  Christian  sool 

May  look  on  death  as  L 

Sweet  Florence  1  why  these  briny  tears? 

They  wash  my  soul  away, 
And  almost  make  me  wish  for  life, 

With  thee,  sweet  dame,  to  stay. 

Tis  but  a  journey  I  shall  go 

Unto  the  land  of  bliss ; 
Now,  as  a  proof  of  husl»nd's  love, 

Receive  this  holy  kiss." 

Then  Florence,  faltering  in  her  say, 

Trembling  these  wordis  spoke : 
«  Ah,  cruel  Edward !  bloody  king  1 

My  heart  is  wellnigh  broke. 

Ah,  sweet  Sir  Charles  I  why  wilt  thou  go 

Without  thy  loving  wife  ? 
The  cruel  axe  that  cuts  thy  neck. 

It  eke  shall  end  my  life." 

And  now  the  officers  came  in 

To  bring  Sir  Charles  away, 
Who  turned  to  his  loving  wife, 

And  thus  to  her  did  say : 

**  I  go  to  life,  and  not  to  death ; 

Trust  thou  in  God  above. 
And  teach  thy  sons  to  fear  the  Lord, 

And  in  their  hearts  him  love. 

Teach  them  to  run  the  noble  race 

That  I  their  father  run, 
Florence  1  should  death  thee  take — edien  1 
!  Ye  officers,  lead  on." 

Then  Florence  raved  as  any  mad, 

And  did  her  tresses  tear ; 
«  Oh  stay,  my  husband,  lord,  and  lifer— 

Sir  Charles  then  diopp'd  a  tear. 

Till  tired  out  with  raving  loud, 
She  fell  upon  the  floor ; 
I  Sir  Charles  exerted  all  his  might, 

j  And  march'd  from  out  the  door. 

'  Upon  a  sled  he  mounted  then, 

I  With  looks  full  brave  and  sweet  • 

Looks  tliat  enshone  no  more  concern 
Than  any  in  the  street 
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Beibre  bim  went  the  oonncU-men, 

In  scarlet  robes  and  gold, 
And  tassels  spangling  in  the  sun, 

Much  glorious  to  behold. 

Then  fiye^md-twenty  archers  oame ; 

Each  one  the  bow  did  bend, 
From  rescue  of  King  Henry's  friends 

Sir  Charles  for  to  defend. 

Bold  as  a  lion  came  Sir  Charlesi 

Drawn  on  a  cloth-laid  sled, 
By  two  black  steeds  in  trappings  whit^ 

With  plumes  upon  their  head. 

Behind  him  flTe«nd-twenty-  more 

Of  archers  strong  and  stou^ 
With  bended  bow  each  one  in  hand, 

Marched  in  goodly  rout 

And  after  them  a  multitude 

Of  citizens  did  throng ; 
The  windows  were  all  fhll  of  heads^ 

As  he  did  pass  along. 

And  when  he  came  to  the  high  oroes, 

Sir  Charles  did  turn  and  say, 
"  O  Thou  that  savest  man  from  sin, 

Wash  my  soul  dean  this  day." 

At  the  great  minster  window  sat 

The  king  in  mickle  state, 
To  see  Charles  Bawdin  go  along 

To  his  most  wekx>me  iate. 

Soon  as  the  sled  drew  nigh  enough, 

That  Edward  he  might  hear, 
The  brave  Sir  Charles  he  did  stand  up, 

And  thus  his  words  declare : 

"Thou  seest  me,  Edward!  traitor  vilet 

Exposed  to  infamy ; 
But  be  assured,  disloyal  man, 

Tm  greater  now  than  thee. 

By  foul  proceedings,  murder,  blood. 

Thou  wearest  now  a  crown; 
And  hast  appointed  me  to  die 

By  power  not  thine  own. 

Thon  ihinkest  I  shall  die  to-day ; 

I  have  been  dead  till  now. 
And  soon  shall  live  to  wear  a  crown 

For  aye  upon  my  brow ; 

Whilst  thou,  perhaps,  for  some  few  years, 

Shalt  rule  this  fickle  land. 
To  let  them  know  how  wide  the  rale 

Twiict  king  and  tyrant  hand. 
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Thy  powttt  vnjusti  thon  traitor  sfai'W  I 

Shall  &11  on  thy  own  head''--* 
From  out  of  hearing  of  the  king 

Departed  then  the  ried. 

King  Edward's  sonl  n»h*d  to  his  Ihce^ 

He  tnm*d  his  head  away, 
And  to  his  brother  Gloooester 

He  thus  did  speak  and  say: 

*  To  him,  that  somaoh-dreaded  deadi 

No  ghastly  terrors  bring; 
Behold  the  man !  he  spake  the  troth ; 

He's  greater  thaa  a  kingl" 

•So  let  him  dier  Bake  Riebat^ taid 

<*  And  may  each  one  our  foes 
Bend  down  their  neoks  to  bloody  axe^ 

And  feed  the  banian  crowa*' 

And  now  the  hoiMs  genfly  draw 

Sir  Charles  up  the  high  hill  ; 
The  axe  did  glteter  in  the  son, 

His  preoious  blood  to  ^ili 

Sir  Charles  did  up  the  scaffold  go^ 

As  up  a  gilded  oar 
Of  victory,  by  valoious  chiefii 

Gain'd  in  the  bloody  war. 

And  to  the  people  he  did  say : 

**  Behold  you  see  me  die, 
For  serving  loyally  my  king, 

My  king  most  rightfiiUy. 

As  long  as  Edward  mles  this  land. 

No  quiet  ywx  will  know; 
Your  sons  and  husbands  shaD  be  slain, 

And  brooks  with  blood  shall  flow. 

You  leave  yonr  good  an£l  lawful  king^ 

When  in  adversity; 
Like  me,  unto  the  true  cause  stick, 

And  for  the  true  cause  dia** 

Then  he,  with  priests,  upon  his  kxiees^ 

A  prayer  to  God  did  make, 
Beseecliing  him  nnto  himself 

His  parting  soul  to  take. 

Then,  kneeling  down,  he  laid  his  head 

Most  seemly  on  the  block ; 
Which  firom  his  body  fiiir  at  onca 

The  able  headsman  stroke: 

And  out  the  blood  began  to  flow. 

And  round  the  sca^Id  twine ; 
And  tean,  enough  to  wash't  awajp^ 

Did  flow  fkom  each  man's  qnm,     - 
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The  bloody  axe  his  body  feir 

Into  four  pards  cut; 
And  every  part,  and  eke  his  head, 

Upon  a  pole  was  put 

One  part  did  rot  on  Kiawulph-hill, 

One  on  the  minster-tower, 
And  one  from  off  the  castle-gate 

The  crowen  did  devour. 

The  other  on  Saint  Paul's  good  gate, 

A  dreary  spectacle ; 
His  head  was  placed  on  the  high  crosa^ 

In  high  street  most  noble. 

Thus  was  the  end  of  Bawdin's  fete : 

God  prosper  long  our  king, 
And  grant  he  may,  with  Bawdin's  sou^ 

In  heaven  God's  mercy  sing  I 

SB0IONATION. 

0  God,  whose  thunder  shakes  the  sky, 

Wliose  eye  tliis  atom  globe  surveys  j 
To  Thee,  my  only  rock,  I  fly, 

Thy  mercy  in  tliy  justice  praise. 

The  mystio  mazes  of  thy  will, 

The  shadows  of  celestial  light. 
Are  past  the  power  of  human  skill — 

But  what  the  Eternal  acts  is  right. 

O  teach  me  in  the  trying  liour, 

When  anguish  swells  the  dewy  tear, 
To  still  my  sorrows,  own  thy  power, 

Thy  goodness  love,  thy  justice  fear. 

If  in  this  bosom  aught  but  Thee 

Encroaching  sought  a  boundless  sway, 

Onmiscience  could  the  danger  see. 
And  Mercy  look  the  cause  away. 

Then  why,  my  soul,  dost  thou  complain? 

Why  drooping  seek  the  dark  recess? 
Shake  off  the  melancholy  chain, 

For  God  created  all  to  bless. 

But  ah  I  my  breast  is  human  still— ^ 

The  rising  sigh,  the  fiUling  tear, 
My  languid  vitals'  feeble  rill, 

The  sickness  of  my  soul  declare. 

But  yet,  with  fbrtimde  resignM, 

I'll  thank  th'  inflicter  of  tlie  blow; 
Forbid  the  sigh,  compose  my  mind. 

Nor  let  the  gush  of  misery  How. 

The  gloomy  mantle  of  the  night. 

Which  on  my  sinking  spirits  steals, 
Will  vanish  at  the  morning  light. 

Which  God,  my  East,  my  Son,  reveals. 
2  0  49 
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MARK  AKENSIDE.     1721—1770. 

Fbw  English  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  to  be  ranked  be£>re  the 
author  of  **  The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination."     He  was  bom  on  the  9ifa  of 
Noveniberi  1721,  at  Newcastlenipon-Tyne.  and  was  educated  at  the  Universiir 
of  Edinburgh.    His  parents  designed  him  for  the  ministry,  but  as  his  educa- 
tion piogressed,  other  views  governed  him,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  medicine  as  his  future  profession.    After  remaining  three  years  at 
the  Scottish  capital,  he  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  also  studied  three  ycan^ 
and  took  his  degree  of  M.  P.  in  1744.     Returning  home  the  same  year,  he 
published  his  poem,  **  The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination."   On  offering  the  copy 
to  Dodsley,  he  demanded  jS120  for  tlie  mainiscript,  but  the  waxy  publisher 
hesitated  at  paying  such  a  price  lor  the  work  of  an  unknown  youth  of  twenty. 
three.     He  therefore  showed  the  work  to  Pope,  when  the  latter,  having 
gUmced  over  a  few  pages,  said,  «  Don't  be  niggardly  about  the  terms,  for  diis 
is  no  every-day  writer." 

No  sooner  was  it  published  than  it  excited  great  attention,  and  receind 
general  applause.  But  he  could  not  reap  from  it  *^  tlie  means  whereby  lo 
live,"  and  he  betook  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  first  settled 
in  Northampton ;  but  finding  little  encouragement  diere,  he  removed  to  Hanip' 
stead,  and  thence  finally  to  London.  Here  he  experienced  the  difficult  of 
getting  into  notice  in  a  large  city,  and  though  he  acquired  several  professional 
honors,  he  never  obtained  any  large  share  of  practice.  He  was  busy  in  pre* 
senting  himself  to  public  notice,  by  publishing  medical  essays  and  observa- 
tions, and  delivering  lectures,  when  his  career  was  terminated  by  a  putdd 
fever,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1770. 

The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  is  written  in  blank  verse,  with  great 
beauty  of  versification,  elegance  of  language,  and  splendor  of  imagery.  Its 
object  is  to  trace  the  various  pleasures  which  we  receive  from  nature  and  sit 
to  their  respective  principles  in  the  human  imagination,  and  to  show  ihe  con- 
section  of  those  principles  with  the  moral  dignity  of  man,  and  the  final  pur- 
poses of  his  creatioxL^  This  task  Akenside  has  executed  in  a  most  admiiabia 
manner.  If  his  philosophy  be  not  always  correct,  his  general  ideas  of  monl 
truth  are  lofty  and  prepossessing.  He  is  peculiarly  eloquent  in  those  passages 
in  which  he  describes  the  final  causes  of  our  emotions  of  taste ;  he  is  eqnallr 
skilful  in  delineating  the  processes  of  memory  and  association;  and  he  gives 
an  animating  view  of  Grenius  collecting  her  stores  for  works  of  excellence. 
Of  this  poem  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  **It  has  undoubtedly  a  just  claim  toaTeiy 
particular  notice,  as  an  example  of  great  felicity  of  genius  and  unoommoo 
amplitude  of  acquisitions,  of  a  young  mind  stored  with  images,  and  much 
exercised  in  combining  and  comparing  them.  The  sutiject  is  well  chosen,  u 
it  includes  all  images  that  can  strike  or  please,  and  thus  comprises  eveiy 
species  of  poetical  delight"  He  complains,  however,  with  equal  justice,  of 
the  poet's  amplitude  of  language,  in  which  his  meaning  is  frequently  ob- 
toured,  and  sometimes  whcUy  buried. 

In  maturer  life  Akenside  intended  to  revise  and  alter  the  whole  poem,  bot 
he  died  before  he  had  completed  his  design.  The  portion  that  he  did  •'im* 
prove"  is  contracted  in  some  parts  and  expanded  in  others;  but  if  it  be  mote 
philosophically  correct,  it  is  shorn  of  much  of  its  beauty  and  poetic  fire;  and 
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^be  csriginal  iospiiation,  under  which  he  had  written  &e  work,  does  not  ajv 
to  have  been  ready  at  his  call.' 

INTRODUCTION. THE   SUBJECT   PROPOSED 

With  whaf'attracliTe  charms'thiB  fgoodiy  irame' 
Of  mfture  toodiefl  thetoonseriting  hearts' 
Of  inoi^  men^  and  whathhe  plea£ng  stores' 
Which  beaiifeoos  iniltalion  thence/ derives' 
To  deck'the  pdbt's  oHthe  paiziUr's  toilf 
My  Terse  \infold8.'    Attend/ye  geiftle  powers' 
Of  mi&ical delight  1 'and  while^I  sing'' 
Your  giAs,'  your  ho^rs,  dance ^uround^y  strain.' 
Thou  smiUng' queen  of  every  tuneful  breast, 
Indulgent  Fancy !  from  the  fruitful  banks 
Of  Avon,  whence  tliy  rosy  fingers  cull 
Fresh  flowers  and  dews  to  sprinkle  on  the  turf 
Where  Shakspeare  lies,  be  present :  and  with  thee 
Let  Fiction  come,  upon  her  vagrant  wings, 
Wailing  ten  thousand  colors  through  the  air. 
Which,  by  the  glances  of  her  magic  eye. 
She  blends  and  shifts  at  will,  through  countless  fi>rmS| 
Her  wild  creation.     Goddess  of  the  lyre. 
Which  rules  the  accents  of  the  moving  sphere. 
Wilt  thou,  eternal  Harmony  1  descend. 
And  join  this  festive  train?  for  with  thee  comes 
■  The  guide,  the  guardian  of  their  lovely  sports, 
Majestic  Truth ;  and  where  Truth  deigns  to  come 
Her  sister  Liberty  will  not  be  far. 
Be  present,  all  ye  genii,  who  conduct 
The  wandering  footsteps  of  the  youthful  bard^ 
New  to  your  springs  and  shades :  who  touch  his  ear 
With  finer  sounds :  who  lieighten  to  his  eye 
The  bloom  of  nature ;  and  before  him  turn 
The  gayest,  happiest  attitude  of  things. 

Oft  have  the  laws  of  each  poetic  strain 
The  critic-verse  employed ;  yet  still  unsung 
Lay  this  prime  subject,  though  importing  most 
A  poet's  name :  for  fruitless  is  th'  attempt. 
By  dull  obedience  and  by  creeping  toil. 
Obscure,  to  conquer  the  severe  ascent 
Of  high  Parnassus.     Nature's  kindling  breath 
Must  fire  the  chosen  genius ;  nature's  hand 
Must  string  his  nerves,  and  imp  his  eagle-wings, 
Impatient  of  the  painful  steep,  to  soar 
High  as  the  summit  j  there  to  breathe  at  large 
Ethereal  air ;  with  bards  and  sages  oid, 
Inunortal  sons  of  praise.    These  flattering  scenes, 
To  this  neglected  labor  court  my  song: 
Yet  not  unconscious  what  a  doubtful  task 
To  paint  the  finest  features  of  the  mind, 
And  to  most  subtle  and  mysterious  things 
Give  color,  strei^^h,  and  motion.    But  the  love 
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Of  nature  and  the  mines  bicU  explore, 
Through  secret  paths  erewhile  untzod  by  man, 
The  fair  poetic  region,  to  detect 
Untasted  springs,  to  drink  inspiring  draughts, 
And  shade  my  temples  with  unfading  flo^^ers 
CuiPd  fiom  the  laureate  vale's  prafinind  recess, 
Where  never  poet  gained  a  wrrath  before. 

But  not  alike  to  every  mortal  eye 
Is  this  great  scene  uaveird.    For  since  the  claima 
Of  social  life  to  different  labors  urge 
The  active  powers  of  man;  with  wise  intent 
The  hand  of  nature  on  peculiar  minds 
Imprints  a  different  bias,  and  to  each 
Decrees  its  province  in  the  common  toil 
To  some  she  taught  the  &bric  of  the  sphere^ 
The  changeful  moon,  the  circuit  of  the  stars, 
The  golden  zones  of  heaven ;  to  some  she  gave 
To  weigh  the  moment  of  eternal  things, 
Of  time,  and  space,  and  fate's  unbroken  chain. 
And  wills  quick  impulse :  others  by  the  hand 
She  led  o'er  vales  and  mountains,  to  explore 
What  healing  virtue  swells  the  tender  veins 
Of  herbs  and  flowers ;  or  what  the  beams  of  morn 
Draw  forth,  disdliing  from  the  defied  rind 
In  balmy  tears.    But  some  to  higher  hopes 
Were  destined ;  some  within  a  finer  mould 
She  wrought,  and  tempered  with  a  purer  flame. 
To  these  the  Sire  Omnipotent  unfolds 
The  world's  harmonious  volume,  there  to  read 
The  transcript  of  himsel£    On  evezy  part 
They  trace  die  bright  impressions  of  his  hand : 
In  earth  or  air,  the  meadow's  purple  stores. 
The  moon's  mild  radiance,  or  the  virgin's  form 
Blooming  with  rosy  smiles,  they  see  portiay'd 
That  uncreated  b^uty,  which  delights 
The  mind  supreme.    They  also  feel  her  charms, 
Enamour'd ;  they  partake  th'  eternal  Joy. 

man's  immortal  aspirations. 

^ty,  whyfu-as  man^o  eniinen^ly  raised/ 
Amid\the  vast  (jrealion ;  why  Jordain'd/ 
Through  life(and  death  to  dartliis  piercing  eye,/ 
With  thoughts  I  beyond  the  linjit  of /his  frame; 
But  that^th'  Omnipotent  might  send,  him  forth 
In  sight  tof  moi^l  and  Immoi^l  powers,  / 
As  on  a  boundless  theitre,|to  run  / 
The  great  career  of  justice ;  to  exalt 
His  generous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds ; 
To  chase  each  partial  purpose  from  his  breast, 
And  through  the  mists  of  passion  and  of  sense, 
And  through  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  pain, 
To  hold  his  course  unfaltering,  while  the  voice 
Of  truth  and  virtue,  up  the  steep  ascent 
Of  nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward, 
Th' applauding  smile  of  heaven?    Else  wherefore  bnins 
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In  mortal  bafloms  this  unquenched  hope, 
That  breathes  from  day  to  day  sublimer  things, 
And  mocks  possession?  wherefore  darts  the  mind, 
With  such  resistless  ardor,  to  embrace 
Msgestic  forms ;  impatient  to  be  free ; 
Spuming  the  gross  control  of  wilful  might; 
Proud  of  the  strong  contention  of  her  toils ; 
Proud  to  be  daring  1    Who  but  rather  turns 
To  heaven^s  broad  fire  his  unconstrained  view. 
Than  to  the  glimmering  of  a  waxen  flame? 
Who  that,  from  Alpine  heights,  his  laboring  eye 
Shoots  round  the  wild  horizon,  to  survey 
Nilus  or'Ganges  rolling  his  bright  wave 

Through  mountains,  plains,  through  empires  black  with  shade, 
And  continents  of  sand ;  will  turn  his  gaze 
To  mark  the  windings  of  a  scanty  rill^ 
That  murmurs  at  his  feet  ?    The  high-bom  soul 
^Disdains  to  rest  her  heaven-aspiring  wing 
Beneath  its  native  quarry.     Tired  of  earth' 
And  thjs  diurnal  scene,  she  springs  aloft 
Through  fields  of  air ;  pursues  tlie  flying  storm ; 
Rides  on  the  volley 'd  lightning  tlirough  the  heavens ; 
Or,  yoked  with  whirlwinds,  and  the  northern  blast. 
Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day.    Then  high  she  soars 
The  blue  profound,  and  hovering  round  the  sun, 
Beholds  him  pouring  the  redundant  stream 
Of  light;  beholds  his  unrelenting  sway 
Bend  the  reluctant  planets  to  absolve 
The  fated  rounds  of  time.     Thence  far  effused, 
'^he  darts  her  swiftness  up  the  long  career 
Of  devious  comets ;  through  its  burning  signs 
Exulting  measures  the  perennial  wheel 
Of  nature,  and  looks  back  on  all  the  stars, 
Whose  blended  light,  as  with  a  milky  zone, 
Invests  the  orient     Now  amazed  she  views 
'Th'  empyreal  waste,  where  happy  spirits  hold. 
Beyond  this  concave  heaven,  tlieir  calm  abode ; 
And  fields  of  radiance,  whose  unfading  light 
Has  traveird  the  profound  six  thousand  years, 
Nor  yet  arrives  in  sight  of  mortal  things. 
E'en  on  the  barriers  of  the  world  untired 
She  meditates  tli'  eternal  depth  below ; 
Till,  half  recoiling,  down  the  headlong  steep 
She  plunges ;  soon  overwhelmed  and  swallow'd  up 
In  that  immense  of  being.     There  her  hopes 
Rest  at  the  fated  goal.    For  from  the  birth 
Of  mortal  man,  the  sovereign  Maker  said, 
That  not  in  humble  nor  in  brief  delight, 
Not  in  the  fading  echoes  of  renown. 
Power's  purple  robes,  nor  pleasure's  flowery  lap, 
The  soul  should  find  ei^joyqient :  but  from  thes«f 
Turning  disdainful  to  an  equal  good. 
Through  all  th'  ascent  of  things  enlarge  her  view, 
Till  every  bound  at  length  should  disappear. 
And  infinite  perfection  close  the  scene. 

49* 
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Then  tell  me,  for  ye  know. 
Does  beauty  ever  deign  to  dwell  where  health 
And  active  use  are  strangers  f     Is  her  charm 
G>nfess'd  in  aught,  whose  most  peculiar  ends 
Are  lame  and  fruitless  ?    Or  did  nature  mean 
This  pleasing  call  the  herald  of  a  lie; 
To  hide  the  shame  of  discord  and  disease^ 
And  catch  with  fair  hyjKnriBy  the  heart 
'  Of  idle  faith?    O  no :  with  better  cares 

Th'  indulgent  mother,  conscious  how  infirm 

Her  offspring  tread  the  paths  of  good  and  ill, 

Bj  this  illustrious  image,  in  each  kind 

Still  most  illustrious  where  the  object  holds 

Its  native  powers  most  perfect,  she  by  this 

Illumes  the  headstrong  impulse  of  desire, 

And  sanctifies  his  choice.    The  generous  glebe. 

Whose  bosom  smiles  with  verdure,  the  clear  tract 

Of  streams  delicious  to  the  thirs^  soul, 

The  bloom  of  nectar'd  fruitage  ripe  to  sense, 

And  every  charm  of  animated  things, 

Are  only  pledges  of  a  state  sincere, 

Th*  integrity  and  order  of  their  fiaine. 

When  all  is  well  within,  and  eveiy  end 

Accomplished.    Thus  was  beauty  sent  from  heaven, 

The  lovely  ministress  of  truth  and  good 

In  this  dark  world :  for  truth  and  good  are  one. 

And  beauty  dwells  in  them,  and  they  in  her, 

With  like  participation.     Wherefore,  then, 

O  sons  of  earth  I  would  ye  dissolve  the  tie  f 

O  wherefore,  with  a  rash,  impetuous  aim. 

Seek  ye  those  flowery  joys  with  which  the  hand 

Of  lavish  fancy  paints  each  flattering  scene 

Where  beauty  seems  to  dwell,  nor  once  inquire 

Where  is  the  sanction  of  eternal  truth. 

Or  where  tlie  seal  of  imdeceiiful  good, 

To  save  your  search  from  folly  I    Wanting  these^ 

Lo !  beauty  withers  in  your  void  embrace, 

And  with  the  glittering  of  an  idiot's  toy 

Did  fancy  mock  your  vows. 

THE    SUPERIORITT  OF   MORAL  OYER  NATURAL  BKAOTf  •' 

Thus  doth  beauty  dwell 
There  most  conspicuous,  e'en  in  outward  shape^ 
Where  dawns  the  high  expression  of  a  mind: 
By  steps  conducting  our  enrapmred  search 

1  our  poet  to  exoe«Un«ly  in«BlWto«  in  ff^oft  •.  « lltartfitfto 
feet  or  Uie  tnuslnstton  of  Joltau  C«Mr  by  BrntiM  and  ttao  reaC  of  the  ^— !«<«••  "  * 
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To  that  eternal  origin,  whofte  power. 

Through  all  th'  unbounded  symmetry  of  things, 

Like  rays  efiulging  from  the  parent  sun. 

This  endless  mixture  of  her  charms  diffused. 

Mind,  mind  alone,  (bear  wimess,  earth  and  hearenl) 

The  living  fbontains  in  itself  containB 

Of  beauteous  and  sublime:  here,  hand  Sn  hand, 

Sit  paramount  the  graces;  here  enthroned. 

Celestial  Venus,  with  diTinest  airs, 

Invites  the  soul  to  never-fading  joy. 

Look  then  abroad  through  nature,  to  the  range 

Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres, 

Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense ; 

And  speak,  O  man  1  does  this  capacious  seeoe 

With  half  that  kindling  mfgesty  dilate 

The  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rate 

Refulgent  fh>m  the  stroke  of  Caesar's  fitte, 

Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots;  and  his  arm 

Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove, 

When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  call'd  atoad 

On  TuUy's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel, 

And  bade  the  father  of  his  country  haill 

For  lol  the  tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dust, 

And  Rome  again  is  free ! 

TASTE. 

What  then  is  taste,  but  these  internal  powers 
Active,  and  strong,  and  feelingly  alive 
To  each  fine  impulse  t  a  discerning  sense 
Of  decent  and  sublime,  with  quick  disgust 
From  things  dcform'd,  or  disarranged,  or  gross 
In  species?    This,  nor  gems,  nor  stores  of  gold. 
Nor  purple  state,  nor  culture  can  bestow ; 
But  God  alone,  when  first  his  active  hand 
Imprints  the  secret  bias  of  the  soul. 
He,  mighty  Parent  I  wise  and  just  in  all. 
Free  as  the  vital  breeze  or  light  of  heaven, 
Reveals  the  charms  of  nature.    Ask  the  swain 
MTho  journeys  homeward  from  a  siunmer  day's 
Long  labor,  why,  forgetful  of  his  toils 
And  due  repose,  he  loiters  to  behold 
The  sunshine  gleaming  as  through  amber  clouds^ 
O'er  all  the  western  sky ;  full  soon,  I  ween. 
His  rude  expression  and  untutor'd  airs, 
Beyond  tlie  power  of  language,  will  Unfold 
The  form  of  beauty  smiling  at  his  heart. 
How  lovely  1  how  commanding  1    But  ^ough  Heaven 
In  every  breast  hatli  sown  these  early  seeds 
Of  love  and  admiration,  yet  in  vain, 
Without  fair  culture's  kind  parental  aid. 
Without  enlivening  suns,  and  genial  showers, 
And  shelter  from  the  blast,  in  vain  we  hope 
The  tender  plant  should  rear  its  blooming  head. 
Or  yield  the  harvest  promised  in  its  spring. 
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Nor  yet  will  every  soil  with  equal  ttores 

Repay  the  tillera  labor :  or  attend 

His  will,  obsequious,  whether  to  produce 

The  olive  or  the  laureL    Difierent  minds 

Incline  to  different  oljgects :  one  pursues 

The  vast  alone,  the  wonderful,  the  wild ; 

Another  sighs  for  harmony  and  grace. 

And  gentlest  beau^.    Hence,  when  lightning  fires 

The  arch  of  heaven,  and  thuxiders  rock  the  ground. 

When  furious  whirlwinds  rend  the  howling  air. 

And  ocean,  groaning  from  his  lowest  bed, 

Heaves  his  tempestuous  billows  to  the  sky ; 

Amid  the  mighty  uproar,  while  below 

The  nations  tremble,  Shakspeare  looks  abroad 

From  some  high  clifi|  superior,  and  enjoys 

The  elemental  war.    But  Waller  longs. 

All  on  the  margin  of  some  flowery  stream. 

To  spread  his  careless  limbs  amid  the  cool 

Of  plantain  shades,  and  to  the  listening  deer 

The  tale  of  slighted  vows  and  lovers  disdain 

Resound  soA>warbling  all  the  livelong  day : 

Consenting  zephyr  sighs ;  the  weeping  rill 

Joins  in  his  plaint,  melodious;  mute  the  groves; 

And  hill  and  dale  with  all  their  echoes  noourn. 

Such  and  so  various  are  die  tastes  of  men. 


CONCLUSION. 

O !  blest  of  Heaven,  whom  not  the  languid  songs 
Of  luxury,  the  siren  1  not  the  bribes 
Of  sordid  wealth,  nor  all  the  gaudy  spoils 
Of  pageant  honor,  can  seduce  to  leave 
Those  ever-blooming  sweets,  whicli,  from  the  store 
Of  nature,  fair  imagination  culls 
To  charm  th'  enlivened  soul  1    What  though  not  all 
Of  mortal  offspring  can  attain  the  heights 
Of  envied  life ;  though  only  few  possess 
Patrician  treasures  or  imperial  state ; 
Yet  nature's  care,  to  all  her  children  just, 
With  richer  treasures  and  an  ampler  state, 
Endows,  at  large,  whatever  happy  man 
Will  deign  to  use  them.    His  the  city's  pomp, 
The  rural  honors  his.     Whate  er  adorns 
The  princely  dome,  the  column  and  the  arch, 
The  breathing  marbles  and  the  sculptured  gold, 
Beyond  the  proud  possessor's  narrow  claim, 
His  tuneful  breast  enjoys.     For  him,  the  Spring 
Distils  her  dews,  and  from  the  silken  gem 
Its  lucid  leaves  unfolds :  for  him,  the  hand 
Of  Autumn  nnges  every  fertile  branch 
With  blooming  gold,  and  blushes  like  the  mom. 
Each  passing  hour  sheds  tribute  from  her  wings; 
And  still  new  beauties  meet  his  lonely  walk, 
And  loves  unfelt  attract  him.     Not  a  breeze 
Flies  o'er  the  meadow,  not  a  cloud  imbibes 
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The  aetciDg  snn's  efltilgenoe,  tiot  a  strain 

Fzom  all  the  tenants  of  the  warbling  shade 

Ascends,  but  whence  his  bosom  can  partake 

Fresh  pleasure  unreproved.    Nor  thence  partakes 

Fresh  pleasure  only ;  for  th'  attentive  mind, 

By  this  harmonious  action  on  her  powers, 

Becomes  herself  harmonious :  wont  so  oft 

In  outward  things  to  meditate  the  charm' 

Of  sacred  order,  soon  she  seeks  at  home 

To  find  a  kindred  order  to  exert 

Within  herself  this  elegance  of  love, 

This  fair  inspired  delight :  her  tempered  powers    . 

Refine  at  length,  and  every  passion  wears 

A  cnaster,  milder,  more  attractive  mien. 

But  if  to  ampler  prospects,  if  to  gaze 

On  nature's  fbrm,  where,  negligent  of  all 

These  lesser  graces,  she  assumes  the  port 

Of  that  eternal  mi^esty  that  weigh'd 

The  world's  foundations ;  if  to  these  the  mind 

Exalts  her  daring  eye ;  then  mightier  far 

Will  be  the  change,  and  nobler.    Would  the  forms 

Of  servile  custom  cramp  her  generous  powers  ? 

Would  sordid  policies,  the  barbarous  growth 

Of  ignorance  and  rapine,  bow  her  down 

To  tame  pursuits,  to  indolence  and  fear  ? 

Lo  I  she  appeals  to  nature,  to  the  winds 

And  rolling  waves,  the  sun's  unwearied  course, 

The  elements  and  seasons :  all  declare 

For  what  th'  eternal  Maker  has  ordained 

The  powers  of  man:  we  feel  within  ourselves 

His  energy  divine :  he  tells  the  heart. 

He  meant,  he  made  us  to  behold  and  love 

What  he  beholds  and  loves,  the  general  orb 

Of  life  and  being;  to  be  great  like  him, 

Beneficent  and  active.    Thus  the  men 

Whom  nature's  works  can  charm,  with  God  himself 

Hold  converse ;  grow  familiar,  day  by  day, 

With  his  conceptions,  act  upon  his  plan; 

And  form  to  his  the  relish  of  their  souls. 


THOMAS  GRAY.     1716—1771. 


Tbis  most  eminent  poet  and  distinguished  scholar  was  born  in  Lon'lon  m 
1716.  Afler  receiving  the  first  portion  of  his  classical  education  at  Evon,  he 
entered  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  continued  five  years ;  aAer 
which  he  travelled,  as  companion  with  Horace  Walpole,  through  France  and 
part  of  Italy.  At  Reggio,  however,  tliese  ill-assorted  friends  parted  in  mutual 
dislike,  and  Gray  proceeded  alone  to  Venice,  and  there  remained  only  till  he 
Was  provided  witli  the  means  of  returning  to  England.  As  to  the  cause  of 
the  separation,  Walpole  was  afterwards  content  to  bear  the  blame.  «  Gray,"  said 
ho,  tt  was  too  serious  a  companion  for  me :  he  was  for  antiq  titles,  &c.,  while 
1  was  for  perpetual  balls  and  plays ;  the  fault  was  miuo," 
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Two  moDtfafl  after  his  retura  to  England,  his  father  died  in  embsmased 
circumstanoes,  and  Gray  returned  to  Cambridge,  where  he  proaecuifed  his 
stndies,  with  an  ardor  and  industry  seldom  equalled,  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
In  1742  he  produced  his  *<  Ode  to  Spring,**  and  in  the  autumn  or  the  same 
year  he  wrote  the  **^  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College,"  and  the 
"Hymn  to  Adversity;"  but  he  did  not  publish  them  till  tcane  years  aAer. 
They  were  circulated  among  his  friends,  who  were,  of  course,  delighted  with 
them,  and  they  received  from  their  giUed  author  touches  and  re-touches,  till 
they  were  brought  to  the  perfection  in  which  we  now  have  them.     So  alow 
was  he  in  poetical  composition,  that  bis  next  ode,  *^  On  the  Death  of  a  fit vorite 
Cat,**  was  not  written  till  1747.    In  1750  appeared  his  most  celebrated  poeiL, 
the  (*  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard.*'    Few  poems  were  ever  ao 
popular.    It  soon  ran  through  eleven  editions,  and  has  ever  since  been  one 
of  those  few,  fiivorite  pieces  that  every  one  has  by  heart 

In  1757  the  office  of  poel-laureate,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Cibber, 
was  offered  to  Gray,  but  declined.    The  same  year  he  published  his  two  odes 
on  «Th6  Progress  of  Poesy,*'  and  «The  Bard."    Though  they  showed  to  a 
still  higher  degree  the  power  and  the  genius  of  the  poet,  and  were  leh  to  be 
magnificent  productions,  they  were  not  so  popular,  because  ^bey  wei^  less 
understood.'     In  1768,  the  Professorship  of  History  at  Cambridge  becoming 
vacant,  it  was  conferred  upon  our  poet,  than  whom  a  person  of  greater  and 
more  extensive  scholarship  could  not  be  found  at  that  time  in  England.    Bit 
his  habitual  indolence  in  writing  unfitted  him  for  the  office ;  for  though  he 
retained  it  till  his  death,  he  delivered  no  lectures.   In  the  spring  of  1770  illnes 
overtook  him,  as  he  was  projecting  a  tour  in  Wales ;  but  recovering,  he  was 
able  to  effect  the  tour  in  the  autumn.     But  the  next  year,  1771,  on  the  S4thof 
July,  he  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  gout  in  the  stomach,  fzom  which,  as  an 
hereditary  complaint,  he  had  long  suffered ;  and  died  on  the  30th  of  the  saioe 
month,  in  the  fif)y-fiilh  year  of  his  age. 

The  life  of  Gray  is  one  singularly  devoid  of  interest  and  variety,  even  fcr 
an  author.  It  is  the  life  of  a  student  giving  himself  up  lo  learning,  accoont* 
ing  it  as  an  end  itself,  and  **  its  own  exceeding  great  rcM'ard."  He  devoted 
his  time  almost  exclusively  to  reading:  writing  was  with  him  an  excepdon,  and 
that,  too,  a  rare  one.  His  life  was  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  *^  he  was  perhaps  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe. 
He  was  equally  acquainted  with  the  elegant  and  profound  parts  of  scieace, 
and  that  not  superficially,  but  thoroughly.  He  knew  every  branch  of  histmy, 
both  natural  and  civil ;  had  read  all  the  original  historians  of  England,  France, 
and  Italy ;  and  was  a  great  antiquary.  Criticism,  metaphysics,  morals,  poli- 
tics, made  a  principal  part  of  his  plan  of  study ;  voyages  and  travels  of  all 
sorts  were  his  favorite  amusement :  and  he  had  a  fine  taste  in  painting,  printi, 
architecture,  and  gardening."* 

As  a  poet,  though  we  cannot  assent  to  the  enthusiastic  encomium  of  his 
ardent  admirer  and  biographer,  Mr.  Matthias,^  that  he  is  «  second  to  nooe,'' 

1  H«  himsdf  pressed  to  then  a  quotation  from  Fladar,  ^tfv«»r«  rvvtr«Mtv,  «« -voeal  to  tte  taleft 
fent  atone.** 

t  From  a  eketch  of  hl»  lift  by  the  Key.  WHIlam  Temiile.  **I  am  ■orry,"  wajm  the  exedcBt  Sr. 
BerUic,  In  wzlUng  to  a  ffieDd,  **you  did  not  lee  Mr.  Gray  on  hla  reinm:  you  would  kkve  bem 
mocb  pleased  with  him.  Setting  aside  hla  merit  as  a  poet,  which,  however,  In  my  opinion,  is  snatar 
than  any  of  hla  contemporaries  can  boast,  In  this  or  any  other  nation,  I  tound  him  poiinoacJ  of  tbt 
most  exact  taite,  the  soundest  jodgment,  and  most  extensive  leaxntns." 
Worka.  by  T  J.  Matthias,  s  vola.  quarto;  the  best  edlCkm. 
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after  naming  Milton,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Spenser,  and  Chancer,  if  we 

'vrere  compelled  to  assign  the  fii\h  place  to  aome  one,  we  know  not  to  whom 

Izt  ^woald  be,  if  not  to  Thomas  Gray.     There  are  in  the  poems  that  he  has  leA 

US,  lew  though  they  be,  such  a  perfect  finish  of  language,  such  felicity  of  ex* 

pinession,  such  richness  and  harmony  of  numbers,  and  such  beauty  and  sub- 

lixnity  cf  thought  and  imagination,  as  to  place  him  decidedly  at  the  head  of 

all  English  lyric  poets.    Tiue,  Collins  comes  next,  and  sometimes  approaches 

lum  almost  within  a  hairVbreadth :  but  aAer  all  there  is  distance  between 

them,  and  that  distance  is  generally  clearly  perceptible.    Of  the  ^'Bard"  and 

•*  The  Progress  of  Poesy,"  Mr.  Matthias  justly  obseryes,  "  There  is  not  another 

ode  in  the  English  language  which  is  constructed  like  these  two  compositions; 

ivith  such  power,  such  majesty,  and  such  sweetness,  with  such  proportioned 

pauses  and  just  cadences,  with  such  regulated  measures  of  the  verse,  with 

such  master  principles  of  Ijnical  art  displayed  and  exemplified,  and,  at  the 

same  time,  with  such  a  concealment  of  the  difficulty,  which  is  lost  in  the  soft- 

ness  and  uninterrupted  flowing  of  the  lines  in  each  stanza,  widx  such  a  musical 

magic,  that  every  verse  in  it  in  succession  dwells  on  the  ear,  and  harmonizes 

with  ^t  which  has  gone  before." 

As  a  man,  he  had  great  benevolence  of  feeling,  the  strictest  principles  of 
virtue,  and  the  most  unbending  integrity.'  As  an  instance  of  the  stricmess  of 
his  principles,  he  once  made  it  his  particular  request  to  a  friend  who  was 
going  to  the  continent,  that  he  would  not  pay  a  visit  to  Voltaire  j  and  when 
his  friend  replied,  «  What  can  a  visit  from  a  person  like  me  to  him  signify  ?" 
he  rejoined,  with  peculiar  earnestness,  **  Sir,  every  tribute  to  nxh  a  man  signw 
lies."  If  such  sentiments  were  more  generally  felt  and  acted  on,  men  of 
elevated  positions  would  not  so  often  presume  upon  their  talents,  or  eloquencej 
or  learning,  as  being  a  sufEcient  covering  for  their  moral  deficiencies. 


THE   PROGRESS  OF   POESY. 


L      1. 

Awake,'i£(Aian  lyre^  awake,*' 
And  givelto  rajkure  all  ihy  tremlAing  strings. ' 
From  H^icon'sJharmoilious  springs! 

A  thou^nd  rills' their  mafey  progress  take/ 
The  laugKing  flowers/  that  round  'them  blow,' 
Drink  life^and  fiag^nce  as' they  flow.' 


1  ^Hls  flMPltlCT  were  endowed  with  uncommon  strength;  he  tbongU  with  a  manly  nervoameas ; 
and  be  penetrated  fbrdbly  Into  every  auhject  which  engaged  hU  attenUon.  Bnt  bis  petty  manners 
were  disagreeably  elftmlnate  and  flwtUlous ;  his  habits  wanted  ooornge  and  hardiness ;  and  his  tern* 
per  and  spirits  were  a  prey  to  IbeMeness,  Indolence,  and  trivial  derangements.  His  heart  was  pore; 
and  bis  oondoet,  I  flnnly  belloTe^  stained  with  no  crime.  He  loved  Tlrtoe  fbr  its  own  sake*  and  Mt 
a  Jnst  and  never  slackened  Indignation  at  vtee."— Sir  SgeHon  MrfdfeB,  **  Censnra  Uterarla,'*  vtll.  217. 
Bead,  alao^  a  weU-sastatned  and  most  interestlnf  dialogue  between  Gray  and  Walpole  In  the  sama 
anaM>r*s  •*  Xmaginaltve  Bfc)graphy.'*  Read,  also,  Drake's  *•  Uterary  Eoora,**  S  vols<— «  most  fludnat^ 
Inf  work. 

*  Awake  up,  my  glory;  awake,  psaltery  and  harp^-itMAii  Ivii.  8. 

t  llw  snbject  and  aimfle,  as  nsoal  with  Pindar,  are  united.  The  vartoiia  sonroes  of  poetry,  wUeli 
givca  life  and  lustre  to  an  tttoQches,  are  here  described;  Its  quiet  majestic  progress  enilohlnyqvery 
soiileet  (otberwlae  dry  and  barren)  with  a  pomp  ofdlctkni  and  luxuriant  harmony  of  numberss  uid 
fts  wan  rapid  and  imalstlble  course^  when  swoIIsb  and  burrlad  awav  by  the  conflict  of  tumnltooos 
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Now  HbB  lioh  stream  of  raiuio  winds  akmg,  r^ 

Deep,  majestiG,  smooth,  and  strong,  f 

Through  verdant  vales,  and  Ceres'  golden  reign:  jj ^rJUi^.  V^    '    ,  '  ' 

Now  rolling  down  the  steep  amain 

Headlong,  impetuous,  see  It  pour : 

Xhe  rocks  and  nodding  groves  rebellow  to  the  roar. 

L    2. 

Oh  I  Sovereign  oPthe  wifllng  sonv 
Parent/of  sweetAemd  solimn-breadiiug  airs/ 
Enchaitfting  shell  f  the  sullen  Cares' 

And  fitultic  Papons  hear  Afay  soft/oontroL 
On  Thr^bia's  hills i&e  Lord /bf  War' 
Has  curb'dlthe  fyty  ophis  car/  / 

And  dropp'd'his  ^imj  tanoe^at  thV oomraand. 
Pei^hing  01/ the  soepbed  hand/ 
Of  Jove(  thy  nufcic  luUsAhe  feaAer  d  kin^ 
With  rumed  plumes/bnd  flagiiiig  wing/ 
Quenched  irVdark  clouds/>f  8luni6er  lie  ^ 
The  te^or  of  iiis  beak^md  lightings  of'bis  eye/ 

I.    3. 

Thee  thoi voice,  the/ dance,  cl>cy,? 
Temper'd/to  thy^varbled/lay.< 
0*er  Iflalia^^elvetJlKreen  ' 
The  rosy/browned /Loves  are  {seen  / 

OnX^lSherea's  day ; 
"*.  "With  antic  Sport,  and  blue-eyed  Pleasures, 
Frisking  light  in  frolic  measures ; 
Now  pursuing,  now  retreating. 

Now  in  circling  troops  they  meet : 
To  brisk  notes  in  cadence  beating, 

Glance  their  many-twinkling  feet 
Slow  melting  strains  their  Queen's  approach  declare: 

Where'er  she  turns,  the  Graces  homage  pay. 
With  arms  sublime,  that  float  upon  the  air, 

In  gliding  state  she  wins  her  easy  way : 
0*er  her  warm  cheek,  and  rising  bosom,  move 
The  bloom  of  young  Desire  and  purple  light  of  Love. 

IL     1. 

Man  8  feeble  race/  what  ills^await,* 
Labor,,  and  Peziiry,  the  racks/of  Pain^ 
Disease,  and  Sorrow's  weq|)ing  trai% 

And  Death,  sad  relbge  &ix^  the  storms  pf  Fatel 
The  fond  complaint,  my  song^  disprove, 
And  justify  the  laws. of  Jove. 
Say,  has  he  given  in  vain  the  heaveiiy  Muse? 
Night,\and]  all  her  sickly  dews, 

IPovrerofmiTaonytooiJatlietinfeTUcatnlUMorUieaoaL  TlwtlMaShtearefeonviniSaB^ 
Snt  Pythiaa  of  Plodiir. 

<  Power  of  hariDoay  to  prodoo  nil  thegncei  of  motion  In  the  body. 

i  To  compeoMte  Uae  real  diul  ImnctMry  Uto  of  Ittto,  the  Muae  «w  gtrcB  to  BtBklBdkr  tki  «■* 
ProTldcoee  Uiat  wnd*  Uw  b«y,  by  tts  daeerAil  preaenoc^  to  dispd  the  gtoon  mad  tenon  eCtki  ^M^ 
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Her  spectres  waiv  and  birds  of  bod(ng  cry. 
He  gives  to  range !the  dreary  sky; 
/  Till  down* the  eastern  cUfis/afari 

Hyperion'^  inarch; they  spy.^and  gli^ring  shafts/ of  war. 

n.  2. 

In  dimesfbeyond  /the  sc^ar  road, ' 
Where  shany  fbrmSi'o'er  icejbuilt  moudtains  roam, 
The  MusajpEs  broke  jthe  twilight-glaom 

To  cheei^.the  shivfeiring  Nalive's  dull^'abode. 
And  ofty^neath  the  odctous  shadof 
Of  Chli*s  boomlfess  forests  laid,' 
§he  deigns  to  hear  the  saii^ge  youtlf  repeat, 
mlDose  'niunberE^  wildl>^  sweet, 
llieir  fea^er-cin^ured  dhiefsJand  du^y  loves. 
Her  track,  where  er' the  godjdess  roves,' 
Glory  ^ui^ue, 'and  generous  shame; 
Th*  nnooclquebi|>le  mind,'  and  Freedom*s  hoty  flame. 

n.  3. 

.     Woods,  that/wave  o;erU>el£hi*4  stee^'  '  t    .  T 
,    Isles,  that)  crown  th'*i¥ig^n  deep,  ^  >.  v        • 

'" '   Fields  Ihatlcool  Il}sau8>ve8,  '  •  »    •    /  ,^    .  "    '    ' -" 

'    Or  where'Mceander's  amber  waves     '  '♦  '■' 

In  lingering  labyrinths  creep, 

How  do  your  tuneful  echoes  languish 

Mute,  but  to  the  voice  of  anguish  ? 
Where  each  old  poetic  mountain 

Inspiration  breath'd  around ; 
Every  shade  and  hallow'd  ibuntain 

Muimur'd  deep  a  solemn  sound : 
Till  the  sad  Nino,  in  Greeoe's  evil  hour, 

Left  their  Parnassus,  for  the  LfUianplains. 
Alike  they  scorn  the  pomp  of  tyrant  Power 

And  coward  Vice,  that  revels  in  her  chains. 
When  Latium  had  her  lofty  spirit  lost, 
They  sought,  oh  Albion  1  next  thy  searencircled  coast. 

\  '  ^     1- 

Var  from  the  sun  and  summer-gale, 
In  thy  green  lap  was  Nature's^  I^rling  laid, 
What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  stray'd, 

To  him  the  mighty  mother  did  unveil 
Her  awful  face :  The  dauntless  child 
Stretch'd  forth  his  little  arms,  and  smiled. 
"  This  pencil  take,'*  she  said,  ''whose  colors  clear 
Richly  paint  the  vernal  year : 


1  Or  Mra  the  monUag's  wdHwpQlatod  aUr 
Cone  tautblag  np  Um  eutem  tailli  i 
I  Bztenslva  iaflimM of  pontln  ffnniin  nTCir  tlw  niiiiolf  rt  ■ml  nwrt  mwlyniwWl  nihniw'  lUi 
tlon  wttklibeitr,  «Bd  tlw  Tlctiica  Unft  mtunDr  attend  OB  tt. 

•  ProficH  or  Foatry  JtamOraeoe  to  Italy,  sad  flcwB  Italy  to  Bi«Uiid.  Cbaaear  was  not 
fmlatod  wtth  tho  wittlao  af  I>aat%  or  of  FiBtnnb.  Tto  Sari  of  Sunayt  and  Sir  TteouM  Wyitt* 
bad  trmvcDcd  In  Italy,  «ad  ftmad  tlielr  taato  there ^SpenMrloittatadtlialtaUa&wilters;  Mtto^ 
taaprored  on  them;  hut  thle  eohool  expired  eoon  after  ttie  Boatontlo^  and  a  new  ont  anaa  9m  tkm 
Frendi  modd,  which  haa  nihsletad  erer  since.  *  Shakepeare 
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Thine  too  these  golden  keys,  immortBl  B07! 

This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  joy ; 

Of  horror  that,  and  thrilling  fears, 

Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  teara." 

UL    2. 

Nor  second  He,*  that  rode  sublime 
Upon  the  seiaph-wings  of  Ecstasy, 
The  secrets  of  th^  abyss  to  spy. 

He  pass'd  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time: 
The  living  Throne,'  the  sapphire-blaze, 
Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze. 

He  saw :  but,  blasted  with  excess  of  ligh^ 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night 
Behold,  where  Dryden's  less  presumptuous  car. 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 
Two  ooursers  of  ethereal  race,' 
With  necks  in  thunder  clothed,^  and  long-resounding  paoeu 

m.  3. 

Hark,  his  hands  the -lyre  exblorel 
BrighKyed' Fancy,  fhovering  o  er, 
Scatters'  frohi  her  jpictured  'urn 
Thoughts  diat'breathe,  and  hvoids  that pnm.* 
But  ah !  'tis  h6ard  no  more —  ' 

Oh  1  Lyre  divine,  what  daring  spirit 

Wakes  thee  now?    Though  he  inherit 
Nor  the  pride,  nor  ample  pinion, 

That  the  Theban  eagle  bear,« 
Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 

Through  the  azure  deep  of  air: 
Yet  oft  beibre  his  inAmt  eyes  would  run 

Such  forms,  as  glitter  in  the  Muse's  ray 
With  orient  hues,  unborrowed  of  the  sun : 

Yet  shall  he  mount,  and  keep  his  distant  way 
Beyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fate, 
Beneath  the  Good  how  far — but  for  above  the  Great 

THB   BABD.' 

I.     1. 
**Ruin^seize  thee,  rutliless  King!^ 
Confusion  on  tliy  banners  wait ! 

IMOtOB. 

t  « Itette  spirit  or  the  llTtnff  eraatorv  WM  In  tbewhMto>Huid  above  the  flnnuBent 
their  headii  yna  the  Ukeneea  of  a  throneb  aatbe  appcaranoeirf  a  eapphiw  etone.r— TMe  wm  (ke  V 
peeiaaee  of  the  glWT  of  Che  Lord.**— JM*I  L  M,  >«,  ss. 

•  Meant  to  expreae  ttie  stately  march  and  eovading  energy  of  Dryden'e  ihynea. 
« <*BlBBt  thcra  doChed  hii  neck  wtth  thunder  I"— A*. 

i  •*  WonU  that  weep,  and  tetet  that  •peak.'*~ebialqr. 

•  Pindar  compares  himself  tothat  bbd,  and  hii  enendes  to  ntens  that  croak  and  darner  la  nt* 
below,  while  It  pursues  Its  ttgU,  regardless  of  their  noise. 

T  TMa  ode  Is  Ibonded  on  a  tradition  current  In  Wales,  that  Bdwaid  tfaeflrs^  When  he  csaiM' 
tte  oon^neet  of  timt  oowntry,  ordered  an  the  hards  that  Ml  Into  his  hands  to  be  pat  to  death. 

•*0«Br  this  IntanttaUe  ode  a  ttnge  so  wfldly  awftd,  so  gloomUy  terrtllo^  Is  thrown,  as  wfthoat  or 
•soeptkmto  pisoeltatthe  hend  of  lyrle  poetry."— Drdto**  IMnmrf  Aw. 

•  "tUe  abrvpt  oasBtatlDB  ptaafee  the  fciMer  into  ttat  e«Uai^  taiM  pefflestty  wUek  ifli 
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Tbough  ftnn'd  bjr  Conquest's  crimson  wing, 

They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. 

Helm,  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail,* 

Nor  een  thy  virtues,  Tyrant,  shall  avail 

To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears, 

From  Cambria's  curse,  £rom  Cambria's  tears  !** 
Soch  were  the  sounds,  that  o'er  the  crested  pride 

Of  the  first  Edward  scatter'd  wild  dismay, 
As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon's  shaggy  side* 

He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his  long  array. 
Stout  Glo'ster  stood  aghast  in  speechless  trance:* 
"  To  arms  T'  cried  Mortimer^  and  couch'd  his  quiverii^  lanca.^ 

L    2. 

On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow* 

Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 
Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe, 

With  haggard  eyes  the  Poet  stood ; 
(Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair* 
Stream'd,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air;T) 
And  with  a  master's  hand,  and  prophet's  fixe, 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre. 
**  Hark,  how  each  giant  oak,  and  desert  cave, 

Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath  t 
O'er  thee,  oh  Sling  1  their  hundred  arms  they  wave, 

Revenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe ; 
Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  &tal  day, 
To  high-bom  Hoel's  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn's  lay."* 


to  pradoMtoato  thrM«h  the  wtate.  ne  IrrMiitlUe  irtotenee  «r  tte  ynplMlft  vsMtons  bmn  litai 
ftway.  wkOk  •■  to  li  nnprepned  ky  a  tonnal  wherlBC  In  of  tte  tpcalwr,  to  uatnUBiaA  acalnat  tto  faf 
pRMknis  of  hto  poedod  fk«iB7,  and  9wwrp»wertd  ky  ttea,  m  wUUtea  tkaaden  aCilk*  tto  datpaat 
Att  Rsden  or  terti^  I  ftMTt  toT*  Mt  thto  ettct  flrom  tto  pHMW*;  ttof  wm  to  ptoMe^  towvfw,  ts 
•Be  ttoir  own  fteUnsi  ao  wdlexpiCMed  m  ttoy  ar^la  thto  aoteb"— Jtom. 

1  Tte  toaterk  was  a  texture  of  tteel  rlOfleU,  or  ringi  tntenroven,  ftmlBr  a  ooat  oC  naH,  Ctat 
■at  tkM€  to  tto  body,  and  ad^ed  ItMlf  to  every  aotJoD. 

s  BBOwdoB  waa  a  name  given  by  tte  Sucona  to  ttaat  moontaiDoaa  tract  wldeh  tte  Welah  thenaeivee 
caOCrelglan-eryrie;  it  Incladed  ail  tte  htyhlanda  of  Cacmarvonahlre  and  liei1opetteblr<^aa  iteeart 
aa  tte  rtver  Conway. 

s  Gilbert de  Canre^  anmamed  tte  Bed,  KarlofOloncester  and  KertAnd,  eon-tnlair  to  King  XdwaiA. 

4  EdBond  de  Mortlner,  Lord  of  Wigmore.  They  both  were  Lonla  Marebcn,  wteae  landa  kiy  oa 
tte  bocdera  of  Walee,  and  probably  aooempanled  tte  king  in  this  expedJlton. 

6  **  Tte  toibnlent  inipetnovity  of  Uie  preceding  etansa,  and  tte  icdate  mnjo^Y  of  thle,  tmn  a  noit 
picaitng  and  animated  oontraeL"—  WaJttfeidm 

*  Tte  image  wa«  taken  flrom  a  vreH-known  pictnra  of  Raphael,  rcpreeenting  tte  tupreme  Being  la 
tte  viaton  of  Saclilel:  there  are  two  of  ttese  paintings,  teth  believed  to  to  originala;  ono  at  f  la- 
icnoe,  tte  oUier  in  tte  Duke  of  Orleazu*  ooUection  at  Faria. 

1  •«  Wto  flbrthwitb  tnm  tto  guttering  staJf  onAirrd 
Tto  imperial  enalgn,  whleli  ftaU  high  advaooad, 
■tone»  He  a  welwr,  iimumlm§  »»tki  letod." 

rariidlii  L$d,  L  m. 

•  "Hod,"  obeervee  Mr.  Wtflnd,  "to  called  %A-toni,  aa  being  tto  mb  of  Owoa  Owynedd,  prtaet 
of  north  Wales.*'  Ueweltyn'e  poetry,  we  are  told,  was  charaeterlaed  by  hto  ooontrymcn  m  a  e^ 
iip,  and  tto  Bard  to  hlmedf  etyled  tU  ImdiHtoarfod  prfii«r. 

Dr.  Bvaaa  meotloiia  CWtoato  and  Urkn  among  thooetorda  of  whom  no  worka 
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.  •  •  "       ' 

L    3. 
<*Cold  is  Cadwallo's  tongue, 

That  huali'd  the  stormy  main : 
Breve  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggj  bed : 

Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 
Modzed,  whose  magic  song 
Made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cload-topt  head.> 
On  dreary  Arvon's  shore  they  lie,* 

Smear'd  With  gore,  and  ghastly  pale : 

Far,  far  aloof  th'  alighted  ravens  sail; 
The  fiunish'd  eagle  screams,  and  passes  by.* 
pear  lost  companions  of  my  tunefial  art. 

Dear,  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  ejes^ 
Dear,  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart. 

Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  oountiy's  cries- 
No  more  I  weep.^    They  do  not  sleep. 

On  yonder  olifis,  a  griesly  band, 
I  see  tiiem  sit;  they  linger  yet, 

Avengera  of  their  native  land : 
With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join. 
And  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue  of  thy  line." 

n.    1. 

**  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woo^ 
The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race. 

Give  ample  room,  and  verge  enough 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night, 
When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  afiright 
The  shrieks  of  death,  through  Berkleys  roof  that  ring,* 
Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  King! 

She-wolf  of  Franoe,  with  unrelenting  fiuags,' 
That  tearSrt  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate, 

From  thee  be  bom,  who  o'er  thy  country  hangs^ 
The  seouige  of  Heaven  1  What  terrors  round  him  waitt 


1  **T1M  chwf-evf  towers." 

t  The  akofw  or  CaemaiToiMlilrek  opposite  to  the  Isle  of  Anglesey. 

•  Oundeft  sjid  others  observe,  Chiit  eegles  used  annuany  to  build  their  eerie  enoaf  the  rocks  of 
toowdon,  whidi  firoiii  UwBce  (as  soue  think)  were  named  by  the  Welsh  CraJKlan-eryita^  or  theCnvf 
of  the  Xafles.    At  thU  day  the  highest  point  of  Snowdon  Is  called  the  Xagle^  Nest 

4  "Here."  says  an  anonymons  erftlc,  '*a  vision  of  trinmphant  revenge  Is  jndldoasly  ands  to  ( 
alter  the  pathetic  bunentatfcni  which  precedes  tt.   Breaks— doaUe  rtiywes   an  appreprhdcd  ( 
—and  an  exalted  feroetty  of  huignage^  fbrdbly  picture  to  us  the  nncontroDaUa  tnmnltDoas  wortlsii 
of  the  prophet*s  sttannlated  boson.**— JTsnm. 

I  •*Caa  there  be  an  image  more  Just,  apposite,  and  nobly  tmagtoed,  Uian  this  treneiMieas  tn^^ 
windlng«hcct  I  In  the  rest  of  thta  stania  the  wOdness  of  though^  expression,  and  cadeae^  sfsad* 
mlrably  adapted  to  the  diameter  and  sttnatlon  of  the  speaker,  and  of  the  bloody  speotns,  hit  i 
ants.  R  Is  not  Indeed  pewiliar  to  It  alonc^  hot  a  beauty  that  runs  throughout  the  whole  < 
that  the  histortoal  events  sM  brtcily  sketched  o«t  by  a  Ibw  aWklag  eireaautanoea,  in  wblBh  tteIM% 

oOoe  of  rather  exciting  and  dlreattaft  than  satlafytng  the  rsadsf*s  Jmaginatlon,  Is  perttetly  obwrvei. 
ioA  abrupt  hints,  menbling  the  several  fragnenta  of  a  vaat  mln,  Buflhr  not  the  mlndtobenlMd 
to  the  ntmoet  pltdi  by  one  Image  of  horror,  but  that  instantaneously  a  second  and  «  third  are  f* 
acnted  to  1^  and  the  aflbdten  is  stm  nniibrmly  supported.**— Jmn.  Critk, 

4  Bdward  the  Second,  cnicUy  butchered  in  Berldey  Castle. 

t  Isabti  of  France,  Sdward  the  Second's  adulterous  Queen,  whose  relentkas  ernelty  is  wdkaevs* 

5  TMnnpha  of  Edwaid  the  Third  in  France. 
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Amazement  in  his  van,  with  Flight  combined, 
And  Sorxow^a  iaded  ibrra,  and  solitude  behind." 

n.  2. 

"  Hightf  victor,  mighty  lord. 
Low  on  his  funeral  couch  he  lies ! ' 

No  pitying  heart,  no  eye,  afibrd 
A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. 

Is  the  sable  warrior  fled?' 
Thy  son  is  gone.    He  rests  among  the  dead. 
The  swarm,  that  in  thy  noontide  beam  wore  bomi* 
Gone  u>  salute  the  rising  mom. 
Fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows,^ 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  Uie  aznre  realm 
In  gallant  trim  die  gilded  vessel  goes ; 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm ; 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  Whirlwind's  sway. 
That,  hushed  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  prey."* 

XI.    3. 

«  Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl,* 
The  rich  repast  prepare. 

Reft  of  a  crown,  he  yet  may  share  the  feast : 
Close  by  the  regal  chair 

Fell  Thirst  and  Famine  scowl 

A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baffled  guest^ 
Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bniy,^ 


1  Death  of  UMitktaiA  atandoiial  by  his  dilklreD,  and  eves  robbed  tn  tala  but  flMmieiita  by  hto  eoor* 
tien  MMl  taia  aJBtrem. 

I  Bdwwd,  the  Bleck  Vttaee,  deed  aome  ttme  beltoe  Ms  ftttaer. 

■  The  HHHMr  JHmit,  In  the  Hymn  to  Advcntty.  **TMe  tuage  !■  tnexpreeaibly  beenUAd,  bat  not 
■operlor  to  thet  which  it  ao  heppUy  and  ttnafftctodly  Introdueee."—  WmkfJIHd. 

4  Macnlfloenee  of  Bletaard  the  Second's  rebrn.   See  Frolaseft,  and  other  oontemporary  wrtters. 

»  M  This  representation  or  the  wAMiefod;  under  the  fanage  of  aaeerfqfpwy  lying  In  — ilwrt  In  the^^* 
ftar,  ezpeotantof  thei^^  Is  not  only  perfectly  Just  and  natural,  but  InoonpanMy  sobllme.'*— ITdhs- 
JMt. 

•  Bleharl  the  Seeond  (as  we  ire  tOId  by  Archbishop  Scroop  and  the  oonflBderate  lorda  In  their 
nanifseto,  by  Thomas  of  Walalnshain,  and  an  the  older  wrUers)  was  slanred  to  death.  The  slor) 
of  his  assassination  by  Sir  Piers  of  B»»n  Is  of  mneh  later  date. 

4*Thle  stanaa  (as  an  Ingenlonsfiriand  remarks)  iMuezeeedlnf  merit  It  bnaChesb  la  a  laner  eom* 
pass,  what  the  ode  breathes  at  targe,  the  high  spirit  of  lyrle  enthnshum.  The  transltlona  are  sodden 
and  fanpetnoos;  the  tangnage  ftall  of  flre  and  fbroe;  and  the  imagery  earried,  wlthoat  impioprlety,  to 
the  most  daring  height.  Themaanerof  Biclnrd'sdeathbyflnnlneeXUblteBMlibeaatfeaof  pereonl- 
floatlon,  as  only  the  richest  and  most  rivii  tanaglnBtlon  oould  supply.  From  thence  we  an  hunted, 
wlihthewDdestrapkitty,  Into  the  midst  of  battle;  and  the  epithet  MM*«d;  ptoeeeatooee  betora  oni 
eyes  an  the  peenUar  horrors  of  cMl  war.  Znmiedlateiy,  by  a  traneltloB  moot  otrMng  and  nnea- 
peoted,  the  poet  IhOstaito  a  tender  and  pathede  address;  whbsh,fhMn  the  aaatfanentsband  Stooftom 
the  nmnbcn,  has  an  the  mehmcfaoly  flow,  and  breathes  an  the  ptafnUvoaeftaeee,  of  Stogy.  A%ahi 
the  sceoo  changes;  agaht  the  Bard  riaee  into  an  altagorkal  deseripjlon  of  eamag%  to  wMeh  the 
metre  Is  admhrably  adapted:  and  the  eonctadiag  aanlenee  of  personal  ponishmeHt  on  Edward  lsdo> 
nomced  with  a  eolenntty  Chat  ehlUs  and  tenMea."— JSmu. 

1  What  can  exceed  the  terrlbte  subUmtty  of  this  picture  1  and  wlwt  is  at  an  worthy  to  be  pai»  m 
eompcCiltoB  with  1^  oxeept  that  of  Mltton,  Which  our  author  seema  to  have  had  «  vNw  t 
**  He  ceased,  tor  both  seem'd  highly  ptoaeed;  and  Death 
Ortnn'd  horrible,  a  ihmttf  wiilf.*'— fsTrths  Lod,  IL  Ut 

I  BirtiWB  wan  of  Tork  and  Lancaster. 
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Lance  to  lance,  and  horse  to  hone? 

Long  yean  of  haTOc  urge  their  destined  course, 
And  through  the  kindred  squadrons  mow  dieir  %ray. 

Ye  towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame,* 
With  many  a  ibol  and  midnight  murder  fed, 

Reyere  his  consort's  &ith,*  his  &ther*s  ihnie,* 
And  spare  the  meek  usurper's  holy  head.^ 
Above,  below,  the  rose  of  snow,' 

Twined  with  her  blushing  foe,  we  spread : 
The  bristled  Boar  in  in&nt  gore* 

Wallows  beneath  the  thorny  shade. 
Now,  brothers,  bending  o*er  th^  accursed  loonrt. 
Stamp  we  our  vengeance  deep,  and  ratify  his  doom.* 

m.    1. 

*  Edward,  lol  to  sodden  flite 
(Weave  we  the  woq£    The  thread  is  span.) 

Half  of  thy  heart  we  consecrate.' 
(The  web  is  wove.    The  work  is  done.) 

Stay,  oh  stay  I  nor  thus  forlorn 
Leave  me  unblees*d,  nnpitied,  here  to  monm : 
In  yon  bright  track,  that  fires  the  western  skies, 
They  melt,  they  vajnish  fiom  my  eyes. 
But  oh  I  what  solemn  scenes  on  Snowdon's  heighti 

Descending  slow,  their  glittering  skirts  unroll  1 
Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  achii^  sight, 

Te  unborn  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soull 
No  more  our  long-lost  Arthur  we  bewail,* 
All  hail,  ye  genuine  Kings!  Britannia's  issue,  hail!"* 

m.   2. 

^  Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold. 
Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear ; 

And  gorgeous  damesi  and  statesmen  old 
In  bearded  nugesty,  appear. 


IHnwyttoMHt^OMiiB  Svto  of  ClMBBee^  Bdwm  Vtm  Wmh,  mtku*  Date  trT«t,ab.toi 
Hsvedto^miwdcndMenttytBtlMTowworLoiMlttB.  7teolilartptttoftkiitatraotv«liVB(^<9 
■Uiftwtod  to  JtJtaM  Cmmr. 

SMMPtfitof  AA|ow,awosisnoilwroleiilrlt,  wli>itr»g»lBdl«wi  to  wtcn  b»  UmMni  ■■*>» 


iHoBvytlMfUlli. 

4]inrytteaxt^tWf  BourbotBcfluoBiMd.   ThoBBOof  lueMlorkiid  norigMtorM 
t»ttea<owa. 

«  Tht  wMto  «wl  nA  Itn^  dertaM  of  York  Bad ! 

•  3lM  oUtw  boor  WM  tte  iMk^  of  Blctei^  the  Tlriid;  wlMiMO  te  WM  VMoOy  kaowB  i»  bb  vv? 

ttne  by  the  aaao  of  O*  kmt. 

YBUMMir  orCoatUodMlaftfWTwnoftflrtfaoeoaaaMtorWUM.  Tht\mvkiit9oeit0pn«e 
her  alkaUonferlMr  lord  I*  wtfl  known.  VIn  loominMntt  of  Ua  i«gi«tuid  •onowarlhelH*' 
oer,  oro  otlUto  bo  mob  «t  Kofthomploai  Qoddtaactoii,  WaMbooi,  and  oOior  piMca. 

•  It  wa«  the  oOBBmoB  bOUaf  oftbo  WeUh  aatton,  tlwt  Kiog  Arttmr  wiia  aaaallvalalWrrlu^o' 
wvald  ratarn  agalB  to  rolfB  over  BfllalB. 

•  Botb  Martin  aad  TknaaalB  bad  vropbeoM,  Itat  the  Walak  OhoBU  nsalB  tfa*  wvoRiP^  < 
tfM  WaBd ;  wbksb  aoeBed  to  beaoeomplMiod  in  tlw  booae  of  TBder. 
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In  the  midst  a  form  divine ! 

Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton-line ; 

Her  lion-port,  her  aweniommanding  face,' 

Attempered  sweet  to  virgin  grace. 

What  strings  syraphoiiious  tremble  in  the  air ! 

What  strains  of  vocal  transport  round  her  play ! 
Hear  from  the  grave,  great  Taliessin,  hearl' 

They  breathe  a  soul  to  animate  thy  clay. 
Bright  Rapture  caUS)  and  soaring,  at  she  sings, 
Waves  in  the  eye  of  heaven  her  many-oolor'd  wingt. 

m.    3. 

**  The  verse  adorn  again 

Fierce  war,  and  ftiththl  love. 
And  tmth  severe,  by  &iry  fiction  drest 

In  buskin^d  measures  move 
Pale  giieil  and  pleasing  pain, 
With  honor,  tyrant  of  the  throbbing  breast' 

A  vtnce,  as  of  the  cherub  choir, 
Gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear;^ 
And  distant  warblings  lessen  on  my  ear,* 

That  lost  in  long  futurity  expire. 
Fond  impious  man,  thinVst  thou  yon  sanguine  cloud. 

Raised  by  thy  breath,  has  quench'd  thn  orb  of  day  ? 
To^norrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood, 

And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 
Enough  for  me :  with  joy  I  see 

The  different  doom  our  fates  assign. 
Be  thine  despair,  and  sceptred  care ; 

To  triumph,  and  to  die,  are  mine." 
He  spoke,  and  headlong  from  the  mountain's  height 
Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  plunged  to  endless  night.' 


1  ipeed,  rdatiiig  an  andlenoe  g\ren  by  Oaeen  Ellzabetb  to  Fml  IMaUiiskl,  UBbMndor  of  Poluid, 
mcftt  **  And  thus  the,  Uon-lIke  rtoinf,  daunted  tbe  malapert  orator  no  leas  with  her  stately  port  and 
■wjftttftl  deportuie^  that  wtCh  the  tartneaae  of  her  prlncelie  cbeckes.** 

t  TaMessIa,  dilef  of  the  Bards,  flourished  In  the  sixth  century.  His  works  are  still  prasenred,  and 
Ui  memoiry  Is  held  in  high  veneration  amoof  his  countrymen. 

I  Siakspeara.  4  MOton. 

I  The  anooesslon  of  poets  after  Mllfcon*s  time. 

•  The  original  axvnmentor  this  capital  Ode,  as  tts  author  had  set  it  down  In  one  of  the  pages  of  his 
covunon-plaoe  boidc  is  as  ftUowst  "The  army  of  Xdward  L,  as  they  saarch  throui^  a  deep  valley, 
are  soddenly  stopped  hy  the  appearance  of  a  Teneratde  flgnre  seated  on  the  summit  of  an  tnaceessi- 
ble  roek,  whot  with  a  voioe  more  than  human,  reproadiea  the  king  wHh  an  the  misery  and  des<datlon 
whiA  he  had  hrooght  on  his  ooontry;  fbretetls  the  mtilkMtnnee  of  the  MonMa  noa^  and  with  prfr- 
phetle  spirit  dcchures,  that  all  his  cruelty  shall  aerer  extinguish  the  aohls  aider  of  peetta  genius  in 
this  Island;  and  that  men  shall  never  be  wanting  to  celebrate  true  vtrtoe  and  valor  in  hmaortar 
strains,  to  expoee  vice  and  InihnMUs  pleasure,  and  boldly  censure  tyianny  and  opprasston.  Hht 
soi4r  ended,  he  precipitates  himself  from  the  mountain,  and  Is  swaUowed  up  by  the  river  that  roils 
HKsfbot** 
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ELSOT   WRITTKN   IN   A  OOVNTRT   CHrRCH-TARD.* 

The  Cui^ew  tolls^  the  knell  V)f  puling  day,^ 

The  lo-wing  herdSvind  slowly  o*erUie  lea^ 
The  plougUman  homc^nrud  plodi^  his  wealky  war! 

And  leaves\the  worldNto  darkkess  andko  me.\ 


Now  fiules  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 

Save  wheie  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight 
And  drowsy  tink lings  lull  the  distant  folds; 

Save  that,  from  jronder  ivy-mantled  tower, 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  naoon  complaiB 

Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower, 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  mgged  elms,  Aat  yew-Creeds  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  beam 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.* 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  Mom, 

The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed. 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  bum. 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care : 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return. 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Of^  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield, 
Their  furrow  oti  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke ; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield  1 

How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke  I 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil. 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscuro ; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 


or  Ctet  OBivnl  apprataHoa  with  wUdi  tU*  Slecy  1mm  ben  neHttt,  wr^ 
ftmitbaconq^i«lMiitlf««Deoailnnori>r.jrokDMii:  «« It  aibowad*  with  Iimsw  wMO  ti « 
nlfTor  in  •very  mdI;  and  with  MBtliDtiiti^  to  whAoh  evary  boaom  retnnw  an  acho." 

••Had  Ofay  wrtttan  Mthlnr  bat  hM  Bi^y,  high  as  ha  staadt,  I  am  not  itira  that  ha  wavU  Ht  ^ 
hlgtaar ;  H  la  tha  «onier«tone  of  his  siory.**— Xartf  Bfron. 

••Of  aaaallar  poens,  the  Btery  of  Oray  awy  be  eonsiderad  as  the  moat  exqolalle  andtalital  e» 
anvla  In  tha  world,  of  tha  eAot  vaaoMlBg  tnm  tha  bifeeroilxttira  of  rrenlar  aeeiMryiiid  pitMk 
tvftoctlon.**— Diahi^  TMtvmtt  Himn,  H.  6S. 

s  Dr.  Warten  woald  spoil  tha  tnnqtill  sfanpllelty  of  this  line^  by  iBtrodadnga  panaawtttM***' 
admiration  after  tha  word  "tolls."   Bat  such  aOhetatloa  of  ■ohimiilty  and  aialilnnirai !■  Mr  — *" 
Is  nowhere  to  be  Ibniid  In  oar  author. 
•  *•!  know  not  what  there  Is  of  spell  In  tha  ftdtowtaf  simple  Uac^ 

•The  rade  flMvMhars  of  Uw  hamlet  sleep.' 
bataofreqaeneyofreprtltlottoanezlHuistiUtouddnscfaarm.    This  Una  poem  ovcrcnns  Mi  (^ 
enad^  of  Johnson,  and  Ibroed  him  to  acknowledfe  Its  azoollenoa."— J 
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The  boast  of  Heraldry,  the  poiftp  of  Powei, 
And  all  that  Beauty,  all  that  Wealth  e'er  garei 

Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour. 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault, 

If  Memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise, 
Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 

The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storiad  urn,  or  animated,  bust, 

Beck  to  its  mansion  call  Hie  fleeting  breath? 
Can  Honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 

Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  ? 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 

Hands,  that  tlie  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway'd, 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre : 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 
Rich  with  tlie  spoils  of  Time  did  ne'er  imrollj 

Chill  Penury  repress'd  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul.  ' 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene,' 

The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear: 
Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen, 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast' 

The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood ; 
Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 

Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

Th'  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command| 

The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land. 

And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 

Their  lot  forbade :  nor  circumscribed  alone 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confined ; 

Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne. 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind,' 

^  _ . 

1  A  wrtter  in  Uie  ninth  Tolame  of  the  Qmrterly  Berlew  eXtn  the  fcUowing  paaaafe  from  Bishop 
Hall'a  Contemplations,  as  a  slnffidar  instaaee  of  accidental  resemUanoet  "There  is  many  a  rich 
stone  taU  np  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  many  a  fair  pearl  in  the  boeom  of  the  sea,  that  never  was 
seen,  nor  never  shall  be."   So  Milton  In  his  Comas  speaks  of  the 

"Seagirt  isles, 
That,  like  to  rich  and  various  gems,  Inhty 
The  mmdomed  bosom  of  the  deep." 

t  «  What  son  of  yreedom  Is  not  in  laptnres  with  this  tributeof  praise  to  such  an  exalted  eharao 
tcr,  la  Immortal  verse  t  Tills  honorable  tesUmony  and  the  noble  detestation  of  art>ttrary  powei, 
with  which  It  is  accompanied,  might  possibly  be  one  cause  of  Dr.  Johnson's  animosity  against  oui 
poet.  Upon  this  topic  the  critic's  ftellngs,  we  know,  were  IrritabiUty  itself  and  *trembltngly  aUve 
an  o>er.'"~lF«fo/rliL 

t  These  two  verses  are  specimens  of  snblbnity  of  the  purest  kind,  like  the  simple  grandeur  of  He^ 
blew  poetry;  dependlnf  solely  on  the  thooghl^  unassisted  by  eplUteU  and  the  arttflolal  deooratlDns 
eC  eapffeesloo. 
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The  straggling  pangb  of  conscious  Truth  to  hide, 

To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  Shame, 
Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 

With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse*s  flanie. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife, 

Their  sober  wishes  never  learn'd  to  stray ; 
Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Tet  e'en  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect, 

Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh. 
With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  *  deckVS, 

Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  th'  unletterM  Muse, 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply : 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews. 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  Forgetfulness  a  prey, 

This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resigned, 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 

Nor  cast  one  longing  lingering  look  behind? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 

Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires ; 
E*en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries, 

E'en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires.' 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  th'  unhonor'd  dead, 

Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate ; 
If  chance,  by  lonely  Contemplation  led. 

Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate, 

Haply  some  hoory-headed  swain  may  say, 

"  Ofl  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 
Brushing  with  hasty  steps  tlie  dews  away. 

To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn :    " 

**  There,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 

Tliat  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high. 
His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch, 

And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

"  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 
Muttering  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove ; 

Now  drooping,  woful  wan,  like  one  fbriom, 
Or  crazed  with  Care,  or  cross'd  in  hopeless  Love. 


I  **  In  Oray's  XIe«y,  to  then  ui  Image  more  strtkinf  than  hto  *thapcteM  aeoilptimP^— 2aiiiJ|i» 
•  •'  In  Uie  first  edUon  It  stood, 

*  Awake  and  flUthftil  to  her  fronted  fires,' 

«ind  f  think  rather  better.   He  means  to  say,  In  plain  prose,  that  we  wish  to  be  renenriwnd  I9  ov 

IMends  after  our  death,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  all  re  we  wished  to  be  resienlierDd  by  thai  li 

our  absence :  this  would  be  expressed  clearer,  If  the  metaphorical  term  *flras*  waa  rejected,  aid  til 

line  run  thus  :— 

'  Awake  and  fltlthfal  to  her  first  deslrea.' 

E  do  not  put  this  alteration  down  fbr  the  Idle  vanity  of  atmliv  to  amend  tte  iiinaip,  M  ymtf  ti 
«>^phUn  tt.'*—ir«wM. 
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"One  movn  I  miss'd  him  on  the  ctistom'd  hill, 

Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  favorite  tree ; 
Another  came ;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 

Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he : 

*  The  next,  with  dirges  due  in  sad  array, 

Slow  through  the  chnrch-way  path  we  saw  him  borne  :«- 

Approach  and  read  (ibr  thou  canst  read)  the  lay 
Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn.'*  ^ 

^^   THX  xriTAPH. 

Here  rests  his  he^upon  the  lap  of  earth 

A  youth,  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown : 
Fair  Science  frown'd  not  on  his  humble  birth, 

And  Melancholy  mark'd  him  ibr  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere, 

Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send: 
He  gave  to  misery  (all  he  had)  a  tear, 

He  gained  from  Heaven  ('twas  all  he  W]sh*d)  a  friend. 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  lus  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose,) 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God.* 

ON  A  DISTANT  PROSPECT  OF   ETON   COLLEGE.' 

Te  distant  soires,  ye  antique  towers,^ 

That  cK    'n  the  watery  glade, 
Where  grateful  Science  still  adores 

Her  Henry's*  holy  shade ; 

1 "  Bctireen  fUs  Hue  aad  the  Bptt&ph,  Mr.  Ony  orlgliifllly  Inserted  a  Tery  beentlftal  steim,  wlddi 
WM  pclBted  tad  tonie  of  the  flnt  edtttons,  bat  afterwarda  ontttcd,  beeaoae  he  OKnight  (and  1b  my 
optaiioB  ray  jmitly)  that  It  waa  too  long  a  parenthetts  In  ttato  plaee.  The  Vnm,  however,  an^  In 
thiBMlTeai  ewiulalfedy  flne,  and  dcnand  praaei  Tatlon.'*-^JfiMM« 

**  There  ■catter'd  oft,  tte  earilett  of  the  year, 
By  handa  onseen  are  showers  of  violets  Ibund ; 
The  redhrcaat  lovea  to  bnlld  and  waible  therst 
And  Uttle  SMtatepe  ttghOy  prmt  the  ffraoBd.** 
tma  epttaph  has  been  oouimeuted  on,  and  truaMtod  Into  dSflbrent  langnasce,  by  vartooa  men  of 
carittHioe^  moat  of  them  dtvlaes.   INdttneverooeartoanyof  thaea,  thatthsrewaa  aateproprfety 
hiaMilB|'tha**boooBiP*orAtelghtyaodanabodeS>rhmnaBfralltytorepo8etait  Unless,  thaetors^ 
the  anthor  meant  by  the  wort  ■■boaem'' only  remend>zanoek  there  la  oertatnly  a  grsat  hMOnaiateBey 
la  the  expnsalon. 

t  •*  Oray  haa,  In  Ma  ode  on  Ston  OoDaie,  whether  we  oonalder  Che  aweetoesa  of  the  verslfloatlon 
or  Its  deBciona  train  of  plaintive  tendemesa,  rivalled  every  lyrle  eflbrt  of  ancient  or  of  modem 
date."— Z)ral»*«  JMtrmij  Bomn,  IL  84. 

*  These  ifint  and  fewrw  are  addressed  by  the  poet  without  any  ose  or  Intention ;  ftir  nothing  la 
afterwards  asserted  of  them,  and  they  are  introduced  only  to  be  dismissed  in  silence,  and  without 
talber  notloe.  Tha  Tawtn  ^XonAm,  in  the  meond  tpodi  of  the  "Bard,"  are  not  apostrophised  wtth  so 
BtUe  BManinf . 
i  KlBf  Henry  the  Sixth,  founder  of  the  Collere.    SointheBtert;  U.  1;^ 

"And  spare  the  meek  nsurrer's  hofy  bead.** 
Ihtkspeare,  in  BIcbard  the  Third,  twice  applies  the  same  epithet;  and  in  the  TnstallaUon  Ode  onr 
BUthor'i  expression,  awrdrrrd  idiil,  is  applicable  enough  (notwithstanding  Henry  was  never  aeCnaBr 
canonised)  to  the  monardi  who,  as  haa  been  well  said,  wonld  have  adorned  a  dolster,  though  hp 
ihinoed  a  crown* 
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And  ^e,  that  from  the  stately  brow 

Of  Windsor's  heights  th'  expanse  below 

Of  giove,  of  lawn,  of  mead  survey, 
Whose  turfj  whose  shade,  whose  flowers  among ' 
Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 

His  sUver-winding  way .■ 

Ah,  happy  hills  I  ah,  pleasing  shade!* 

Ah,  fields  beloved  in  vain ! 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  strayed, 

A  stranger  yet  to  painl 
I  feel  the  gales  that  fitmi  ye  blow 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow, 

As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing; 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  soothe, 
And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth,< 

To  breathe  a  second  spring. 

Say,  Father  Thames,  for  thoa  hast  seen* 

Full  many  a  sprightly  race, 
Disporting  on  thy  margent  green. 

The  paths  of  pleasure  trace ; 
Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave, 
With  pliant  arm,  thy  glassy  wave  ? 

The  captive  linnet  which  enthral? 
What  idle  progeny  succeed 
To  chase  tlie  rolling  circlets  speed, 

Or  urge  the  flying  ball  ? 


1  ••Tlatli,tboAi^orwliOMltinstbedMkorwliOMfM«*,Uie>l0«mofwbowMM<.  8»iaBiA- 
•pcan:— *TlM  ooiirtier'%  Mddler*^  adMlar**  tj%  tongoe,  sword;'  Uat  la,  'The  courtto**  ejt,  tki 
•oMta'a  •word,  tin  •cbolai's  tongiie.*   Tliia  slnffulartty  often  occur*  In  Mr.  Pope."—  Wak^fiM. 

S  Mr.  WakeMd  hM  >  complaint  ag^tnit  UiU  oomponod  eptthoL    Thn  tfirtr  tkeiVtte  t**i*  ^  '^' 

■liaiit  Tw  CnL  ni  Fir.  Act  UL  ac  1,  and  the  ttUer  iiMlwrif  rtlU  of  Pope,  mlcht  perhnpe  bavensov 

died  him  to  It,  If  hehad  reeolkwtol  them.  Both  tlMaeexpreadona,M«eUaa  one  ftomBBit'a''V«d^ 

mtnatar  ▲bbcr," 

"Vbere  Thamea  In  tib/tr-emrrentt  winds  bla  way,** 

■re  died  to  thla  plaoe  hy  Mr.  MlUkird* 

*  Mr.  WUwflddliereqDOteefkmi  the  «0d7Bee7.*>  0.187.  And  It  may  be  remarked,  that  Oe  ae- 
llanta  wara  I17  no  meaiM  iiiiae««atotod  wttk  that  apodea  of  patboe  which  to  dactved  fhmi  tke  Mltf- 
dmy  deUght  of  earty  reoiembraaeeb  TbefeeUnffwhidiiDdaeeaaatodreaaapUiepaat  In  ateried 
anperlorlty  of  eqjoyaen^  to  natanl  and  antveraal;  nor  can  the  Indidsenee  of  a  he  pemkfciaai  n 
.one  aa  a  deaa  not  tatBffftflPB  wtth  the  neoeaaary  anergtoa  of  the  pcoeoBt  hoar. 

«  **  And  beea  their  honey  rtdokiU  of  aprlsK." 

Dffdm't  Pfihaf.  tifdrm. 

Aa  Gray  reftsra  thto  ezpreaalon  to  Dryden,  ft  to  pratabte  that  he  waa  not  aeqnalnted  wlOi  taftf^ 
fter  anthorlly.  Dr.  Johnaon  to  highly  offended  at  It,  aa  passing  beyond  the  utmost  Umtta  of  oar  ha- 
gnage^  and  of  common  apprehension.  The  critic,  perhapa,  never  in  fato  lUb  partook  of  tbit  feaDar 
here  deaerlbed,  or  poaatbly  he  woold  not  have  olOected  to  the  expreaalon. 

•  The  ffi^oatnred  crttlctom  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  thto  Une  cannot  be  reftited  better  than  It  has  been  by 
Mr.  MItibrd.  **Hto  aappUeathm  to  Father  Thamea,  to  tea  htan  who  drtvw  the  hoop,  or  tasMs  (to 
baU,  to  naeleaa  and  pnerUe.  Father  Thamea  had  no  better  meana  of  knowing  than  htanaaUl''— ^ 
wehythtoralaof  crttlctom  to  jodge  thefbUowlng  paaaage  In  the  twentieth  dmpter  of  BasMlMl 
**Aa  they  were  alttlng  together,  the  prlnoeas  cast  her  eyea  on  the  river  that  flowed  bcfbrebar:  An* 
ewer,  aaid  ahe^  great  Father  of  Waters,  thou  that  roQcst  thy  floods  through  eighty  natloa%  to  tto 
tavocatloa  of  the  danghier  of  tay  native  Jdng.  Toll  ma^  If  thou  watereat,  thropi^  all  thy  oaorKi  * 
alagle  habitation,  tnm  wuen  toon  dost  not  hear  the  mormnra  of  eomptaiat*' 
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While  some,  on  earnest  business  bent, 

Xheir  munnuring  labors  ply 
'Gainst  grarer  hours  that  bring  conitrUDC 

Xo  sweeten  libertjr : 
Some  bold  adventorers  disdain 
Tlie  limits  of  their  little  reign, 

And  unknown  regions  dare  deeoiy : 
^  Sdll  as  they  run  they  look  behind, 
Xhey  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind, 
ibid  snatch  a  fearful  joy. 

Gay  hope  is  theirs  by  ftmoy  fed,> 

Less  pleasing  when  poesest; 
The  tear  fingot  as  soon  as  shed, 

The  sunshine  of  the  breast: 
Theirs  buxom  health,  of  rosy  hue, 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever  new, 

And  lively  cheer,  of  vigor  bom ; 
The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night, 
The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  light, 

That  fly  the  approach  of  mom. 

Alas  I  regardless  of  their  doom, 

The  little  vk^tims  play ; 
No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come, 

Nor  care  beyond  ttnlay: 
Yet  see  how  all  around  diem  wait* 
The  ministers  of  human  fiite, 

And  black  Misfortune's  baleftil  train! 
Ah,  show  them  where  in  ambush  stand. 
To  seize  their  prey,  the  murthetous  band! 

Ah,  tail  them  they  are  menl 

Tliese  shall  the  fury  Passions  tear,* 

The  vultures  of  Uie  mind, 
Disdainful  Anger,  pallid  Fear, 

And  Shame  that  skulks  behind ; 
Or  pining  I^ve  shall  waste  their  youth, 
Or  Jealousy,  with  rankling  tooth, 
That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart; 
■.r.-  And  Envy  wan,  and  faded  Care, 

%■■  Grim-visaged  comfortless  Despair, 

«-  And  Sorrow's  piercing  dart 

Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise. 

Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high 
To  bitter  Scoma  sacrifice, 

And  grinning  In£uny. 


r^» 


,1 


H|£» 


'5^ 


X 
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^  "TUs  to  «t  oaee  poetlQtf  and  jnt:  and  T«k  IhHV  MiOM  to  to  SB  tapnpriatir  In  Um  ant  ^ 

Lflia  ntaaataiff  whin  MMMUtt 
*rtboagbtte«4MorA9ffiiM7tni7be  ttld  to  be  Im  fbvtif  la  fHtwrfM  tbsa  bi  tte  >lM«r; 
Vbp«  In  fmam  cannot  poMfbly  be  pmmmid,*'--  Wnh^ML 

*  "Ttato  rapMentntloa  of  tlw  wMMifv  of  fWi^  and  tba  two  raoMedlB 
nrtctj  or  hmiaB  ytirtoin,  ivttb  their  Mrferal  attrlbalM,  Unda  inefal 
nation  tad  oaUliDlty  of  pgetry."— ITeAt/UM. 

* '*X  to  BoC  kaow  that  aay  poet,  aaelni  or  MOdaia,  haa  gipn  • 
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The  etiiigs  of  Falsehood  those  shall  dy, 
And  hard  Unkindness'  alter'd  eye, 

That  mocks  the  tear  it  forced  to  flow ; 
And  keen  Remorse  with  blood  defiled. 
And  moody  Madness  laughing  wild 

Amid  seyorest  woe. 

Lol  in  the  vale  of  years  beneath  V 

A  griesly  troop  are  seen, 
The  painful  fiunily  of  Death, 

More  hideous  than  their  queen : 
This  racks  the  joints,  this  fires  the  veins, 
That  every  laboring  sinew  strains, 

Those  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage : 
Lo !  Poverty,  to  fill  the  band, 
That  numbs  the  soul  with  icy  hand. 

And  slow-consuming  Age. 

To  each  his  sufierings :  all  are  men. 

Condemn^  alike  to  groan ; 
The  tender  for  another's  pain, 

Th'  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
Tet,  ah  1  why  should  they  know  their  fiite^ 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 

And  happiness  too  swiftly  flies? 
Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 
No  more  j-^where  ignorance  is  bliss, 

rris  folly  to  be  wise. 

SONG. 

Tliyrsis,  when  we  parted,  swore 
Ere  ^6  spring  he  would  return-— 

Ah !  what  means  yoa  violet  flower. 
And  the  bud  that  decks  tiie  thorn? 

Twas  the  lark  that  upward  sprung  I 

Twas  the  nightingale  that  sungl 


1  A  moti  happ7  Idai;  and  the  wliole  ttaius  to  exqutoltcly  beanttftal,  and  wffl  not  be  dtifneed  ty 
appearlns  In  the  Mune  view  wtth  a  paaaafe  In  «*nu«dtoe  Lost,**  when  deacrlptkm  to  canM  to  Ki 
kli^ie^  pitch  of  e3LceDfnoe^^ 

**Iaunedtat61y  a  plaoe 

Beft»re  hto  eyea  appcAi'd,  gad,  notoome^  dark ; 

A  buar-hooae  K  aeonM;  wherein  were  toid 

Kumbcra  of  aU  dtoeaaed;  all  matodlei 

or  shasUy  apaan,  or  ratdilng  torture,  qoahna 

or  heart^tok  agony,  aO  fsTerooa  kind^ 

ConToktoBi,  •pUepatoi^  fleraa  eataiTk% 


Demonlao  phnnay,  moptng  BNtaieholy, 
And  aoon-atroek  aadnon,  plninv  ataropby, 
Manamna,  and  wUe*waatlas  peatlleno^ 
I>ropale%  and  aithnrtw,  and  lolntHnacklnf  i 
Sire  waa  the  toaiinc  debp  the  groana  t  Deapair 
Vended  the  sick,  boaled  from  coneh  to  conch; 
And  over  tlam  tilanpbant  Oealh  hto  dut 
abook."  Book«bt«r.llV. 
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Idle  notes  1  untimely  green  1 

Why  this  unayailing  haste  1 
Western  gales  and  skies  serene 

Prove  not  alwajrs  winter  past 
Cease,  my  doubts,  my  fears  to  more- 
Spare  the  aonor  of  my  love. 

The  chief  pxoae  compositions  of  Gray  are  his  letters,  which  are  among  the 
best  in  the  Lanipuage,  full  of  just  remarks,  beautiful  critidsmB,  and  descriptions 
of  natural  ac^neiy,  **  which  a  painter  might  study,  and  which  a  poet  alone 
could  have  conceived;'*  and  occasionally  exhibit  a  genial  humor  which  mark 
the  author  of  the  «  Ode  to  a  Favorite  Cat"    In  1798,  before  the  letters  of 
Cowper  were  published,  Dr.  Beattie  thus  writes  to  a  friend :    <*  I  am  ac- 
quainted "With  many  parts  of  your  excursion  through  the  north  of  England, 
and  very  glad  that  you  had  my  old  iriend  Mr.  Gray's  <  Letters'  with  you, 
which  are  indeed  so  well  written,  that  I  have  no  scrupla  to  pnnonnoe  them 
the  best  letters  that  have  been  printed  in  our  language.    I^dy  Montagu's  are 
not  without  merit,  bat  are  too  artificial  and  afiected  to  be  confided  in  as  true , 
and  Lord  Chesterfield's  have  much  greater  faults ;  indeed,  some  of  the  greatest 
that  letters  can  have :  but  Gmy's  letters  are  always  sensible,  and  of  classical 
conciseness  and  perspicuity.    They  very  much  resemble  what  his  oonversBr* 
tion  was." 

HOW  HB   SPENDS  HIS  TIKS   IN   TBB  COUNTRT. 

To  Mm.  Wa^foxi. 

1  was  hiDdered  in  my  last,  and  so  could  not  give  you  aU  the 

trouble  I  would  hare  done.     The  description  of  a  road,  which 

your  coach- wheels  have  so  often  honored,  it  would  he  needless  to 

pre  you  ;  suffice  it,  I  arrived  safe  at  my  uncle's,  who  is  a  great 

hunter  in  imagination ;  his  dogs  take  up  every  chair  in  the  house, 

so  1  am  forced  to  stand  at  this  present  writing ;  and  though  the 

gout  forbids  his  galloping  after  them  in  the  fieM,  yet  he  continues 

«tUl  to  regale  his  ears  and  nose  with  their  comfortable  noise  and 

stink.     He  holds  me  mightily  cheap,  I  perceive,  for  walking  when 

I  should  ride,  and  reading  when  I  should  hunt.    My  comfort 

amidst  ail  this  is,  that  I  have,  at  the  distance  of  hau  a  mile, 

through  a  green  lane,  a  forest,  ^the  vulgar  call  it  a  common,)  all 

my  own,  at  least  as  good  as  so,  tor  I  spy  no  human  thing  in  it  but 

n^yself.     It  is  a  little  chaos  of  mountains  and  precipices ;  moun- 

toins,  it  is  true,  that  do  not  ascend  much  above  the  clouds,  nor 

are  the  declivities  quite  so  amazing  as  Dover  Cliff;  but  just  such 

hills  as  people  who  love  their  necks  as  well  as  I  do,  may  venture 

to  climb ;  and  crags  that  give  the  eye  as  much  pleasure  as  if  they 

were  more  dangerous.     Both  vale  and  hill  are  covered  with  most 

venerable  beeches,  and  other  very  reverend  vegetables,  that,  liktr 

Jiiost  other  ancient  people,  are  always  dreaming  out  their  old 

iHories  to  the  winds, — 

And,  as  tliey  bow  their  hoary  tops,  relate. 

In  murmudng  sounds,  the  dark  decrees  of  iate; 
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VHiilo  TiaioDB,  as  poetic  eyes  avow, 

Cling  to  each  lea£,  and  swarm  on  eveiy  bough. 

At  the  foot  of  one  of  these  squats  me  I,*  (77  penseroso^')  and 
there  grow  to  the  trunk  for  a  whole  morning.  The  timorous  hare 
and  sportive  squirrel  gambol  around  roe  like  Adam  in  Paradise, 
before  he  had  an  Eve ;  but  I  think  he  did  not  use  to  read  Virgil, 
as  I  commonly  do  there.  In  this  situation  I  often  conrerse  with 
my  Horace,  aloud  too,  that  is,  talk  to  you,  but  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  ever  heard  you  answer  me.  I  beg  pardon  for  taking  aJ2  the 
conversation  to  myself,  but  it  is  entirely  your  own  fault.  I  shall 
be  in  town  in  about  three  weeks.    Adieu. 

r.  1737. 


MBTLBT  ABBST   AND   SOUTBAXPTOK.-^BBAUTIFITI.   817N8ET. 

To  Mb.  NicaoLLS.* 

I  received  your  letter  at  Southampton,  and  as  I  would  wish  to 
treat  everybody  according  to  their  own  rule  and  measare  of  good 
breeding,  have,  against  my  inclination,  waited  till  now  before  I 
answered  it,  purely  out  of  ^ar  and  respect,  and  an  ingenious  diffi* 
dence  of  my  own  abilities.  If  you  will  not  take  this  as  an  excuse, 
accept  it  at  least  as  a  well-turned  period,  which  is  always  my 
principal  concern. 

So  I  proceed  to  tell  you  that  my  health  is  much  improved  by 
the  sea ;  not  that  I  drank  it,  or  bathed  in  it,  as  the  common  people 
do :  no  1  I  only  walked  b^  it,  and  looked  upon  it.  The  climate 
is  remarkably  mild,  even  m  October  and  November ;  no  snow  has 
been  seen  to  lie  there  for  these  thirty  years  past ;  the  myrtles 
grow  in  the  ground  against  the  houses,  and  Guernsey  lilies  bloom 
m  every  wii^ow ;  the  town,  clean  and  well-built,  surrounded  by 
its  old  stone  walls,  with  their  towers  and  gateways,  stands  at  the 
point  of  a  peninsula,  and  opens  full  south  to  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
which,  having  formed  two  beautiful  bays  on  each  hand  d  it, 
stretches  away  in  direct  view  till  it  joins  the  British  Channel :  it 
is  skirted  on  either  side  with  gently-rising  grounds,  clothed  with 
thick  wood,  and  directly  cross  its  mouth  rise  the  high  lands  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  at  distance,  but  distinctly  seen.  In  the  bosom 
of  the  woods  (concealed  from  profane  eyes)  lie  hid  the  ruins  of 
Netley  Abbey ;  there  may  be  richer  and  greater  houses  of  reii' 
gion,  but  the  Abbot  is  content  with  his  situation.  See  there,  at 
the  top  of  that  hanging  meadow,  under  the  shade  c^  those  old 

trees  that  bend  into  a  half  circle  about  it,  he  is  walking  slowlji 

«— ^^— ^^— ^^^i^— ^— ^^— -^■^— ^^™^^-^^'^^^™^^"-^^^'^— ^■~^""^~""— '~~^^"^~^^~*^^^^^^'^^~'^^^"~'^~         ■ 

1  'The  •une'lmlleroiu  expreMlon  It  met  with  In  Foote*i  play  of  *Tbe  Knigbta,*  p.  97,  froa  ttai 
luoatli  of  Hr  PBiiarkMW Trifle:—*  And  irtetdoM  «r  I,  but  tak«  a  trip  to  a  coflte-honw  in  8L  MaitiB't 
jMam,*  ae.    flee  also  'Don  Oabrate*  by  SoMdlet,  voL  tr.  p.  99.'*—Mffbrd. 

1  BMtor  of  LooMte  and  BradweU.  In  taflUk.  Hla  ao^oalntanco  with  Mr.  Gray  oouBenoad  •  av 
y*«n  bei»v»  the  date  of  thJib  when  he  was  a  studant  In  Cambridce 
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(good  man  !)  and  bidding  his  beads  for  the  souls  of  his  benefactors, 
interred  in  that  venerable  pile  that  lies  beneath  him.     Beyond  it 
(the  meadoyv  still  descending)  nods  a  thicket  of  oaks  that  mask 
the  bailding*,  and  have  excluded  a  view  too  garish  and  luxuriant 
for  a  holy  eye  ;  only  on  either  hand  they  leave  an  opening  to  the 
bine  glittering  sea.     Did  you  not  observe  how,  as  that  white  sail 
shot  by  and  'was  lost,  he  turned  and  crossed  himself  to  drive  the 
tempter  from  him  that  had  thrown  that  distraction  in  his  way  T    I 
should  tell  you,  that  the  ferryman  who  rowed  me,  a  lusty  young 
fellow,  told  me  that  he  would  not  for  all  the  world  pass  a  night  at 
the  Ahbey  (there  were  such  things  seen  near  it)  though  there 
was  a  power  of  money  hid  there.    From  thence  I  went  to  Salis- 
bury, Wilton,  and  Stonehenge ;  but  of  these  I  say  no  more ;  they 
will  be  pablished  at  the  University  press. 

P.  S. — I  must  not  close  my  letter  without  giving  you  one  prin- 
cipal event  of  my  history ;  which  was,  that  (in  the  course  of  my 
kte  tour)  I  set  out  one  morning  before  five  o'clock,  the  moon 
shming  through  a  dark  and  misty  autumnal  air,  and  cot  to  the 
sea-coast  time  enough  to  be  at  the  sun's  levee.     I  saw  the  clouds 
and  dark  vapors  open  gradually  to  right  and  left,  rolling  over  one 
another  in  great  smoky  wreaths,  and  the  tide,  (as  it  flowed  gently 
in  upon  the  sand,)  first  whitening,  then  slightly  tinged  with  gold 
and  blue ;  and  all  at  once  a  httle  line  of  insufiere^le  brightness 
that  (before  I  can  write  these  &ve  words)  was  grown  to  half  an 
orb,  and  now  to  a  whole  one,  too  glorious  to  be  distinctly  seen.^ 
It  is  very  odd  it  makes  no  figure  on  p^per ;  yet  I  shall  remember 
it  as  long  as  the  sun,  or  at  least  as  long  as  I  endure.     I  wonder 
whether  anybody  ever  saw  it  before  ?    I  hardly  believe  it. 


TO   MR.   NICH0LL8,  ON  THE    DEATH   OF   HIS   MOTHER. 

It  is  long  since  that  I  heard  you  were  gone  in  haste  into  York- 
shire on  account  of  your  mother's  illness,  and  the  same  letter  in- 
formed me  that  she  was  recovered,  otherwise  I  had  then  wrote  to 
you  only  to  beg  you  would  take  care  of  her,  and  to  inform  you 
that  I  had  discovered  a  thing  very  little  known,  which  is,  that  in 
one's  whole  life  one  can  never  have  any  more  than  a  single  mother 
Vou  may  think  this  is  obvious,  and  (what  you  call)  a  trite  obser- 
vationj  You  are  a  green  gosling !  I  was  at  the  same  age  {very 
near)  as  wise  as  you,  and  yet  I  never  discovered  this  (witn  full 
evidence  and  conviction  I  mean)  till  it  was  too  late.  It  is  thirteen 
years  ago,  and  seems  but  as  yesterday,  and  every  day  I  live  it 

*w  a  dMcrtpttoB  of  ilmnar  taaoty  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  p.  an,  under  **imwn  sad  rrotic«  «l 
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sinks  deeper  into  mj  heart.*  Many  a  coroUary  could  I  draw  fkxxn 
this  axiom  for  your  use,  (not  for  my  own,)  but  I  will  leare  yoa  tbe 
merit  of  doing  it  for  yourself. 

TO  MR.   MASON,  019   THE   DEATH   OF  HIS  WIFE. 

I  break  in  upon  you  at  a  moment  when  we  least  of  all  are  per- 
mitted to  disturb  our  friends,  cnly  to  say,  that  you  are  daily  and 
hourly  present  to  my  thoughts.    If  the  worst*  be  not  yet  past,  you 
will  neglect  and  pardon  me :  but  if  the  last  struggle  be  over ;  if 
the  poor  object  of  your  long  anxieties  be  no  longer  sensible  to  your 
kindness,  or  to  her  own  suflerings,  allow  me  (at  least  in  idea,  for 
what  could  I  do  were  I  present  more  than  this?)  to  sit  by  yon  m 
silence,  and  pity  from  my  heart  not  her,  who  is  at  rest,  but  yoor 
who  lose  her.    May  He,  who  made  us,  the  Master  of  our  plea- 
sures and  of  our  pains,  preserve  and  support  you !    Adieu ! 

I  have  long  understood  how  little  you  had  to  hope. 


TOBUS  SMOLLET.     1721—1771. 

Tobias  Sxollit  was  descended  of  a  family  of  some  note  in  Diunbartoi*- 
•hire,  Scotland,  and  passed  his  earliest  years  along  the  banks  of  the  LeTen. 
He  early  showed  a  genius  ibr  poetry,  but  on  finishing  his  academical  educa- 
tion, he  was  pot  apprentice  to  a  surgeon,  and  pursued  his  professional  stndiss 
with  diligence,  till  Uie  death  of  his  grand&ther,  on  whom  he  bad  depended, 
left  him  without  the  means  of  support,  and  he  went  to  London.  Not  beiog 
able  to  get  literary  employment,  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  surgeonV 
mate  on  board  a  man-of-war.  Bat  his  literary  taste  prevailed  over  his  profee* 
•ional,  and  quitting  the  service  he  returned  to  London  in  1746,  and  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  most  successful  authors  of  the  day.  Novels,  plays,  and  a 
<■  History  of  England"  were  produced  in  rapid  succession,  and  added  largely 
to  his  income.  After  a  life  of  most  checkered  character,  having  suffered  k>ng 
ftom  ill  health,  he  set  out  for  Italy  in  1770,  in  hopes  to  receive  benefit  from 
that  climate  j  but  after  a  short  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of  Leghorn  in 
very  distressed  circumstances,  he  died  October  31,  1771. 

As  a  novelist,  SmoUet's  reputation,  once  very  high,  is  growing  leas  every 
year  with  the  best  portion  of  the  reading  world,  and  must  continue  to  do  so 
as  a  love  of  moral  purity  shall  continue  to  increase :  for  *>  indecency  and 


*  wgmldomnieBtlopadhtoMoUigwlUwutarish.  After  his  death  har  lowna  aad  wMxtag  i 
Ml  were  traad  in  a  trunk  in  bla  apartmenuiast  aa  the  had  left  Uimb  ;  It  aecawd  as  If  he  ooold  never 
take  the  reaotatlon  to  open  It,  In  order  to  dlstribate  them  to  hia  female  retotloni^  to  whook  hy  kb 
%rO^  he  IWMinnathnd  tin  mi "    Mamn 

•  •'▲•thtolltttehlllet  (which  IreodTed  at  the  Hot  Wdla  at  Brlatol)  then  hnathad,aBd  alffl  aenH 
to  hreathe^  the  raj  TOloa  offMendahip  la  Its  tandoestand  moat  patheUc  soCe>  I  eaanot  refkala  frna 
Vabttshlnt  a  tai  this  plaoa.    I  opened  it  almoet  at  the  pradae  OMmcnt  when  H  weoli  aaaeasartr  ke 
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fiitk"  pervade  all  his  fictidoos  writings.'  As  an  historian,  he  writes  in  a  clear 
axxd  easy  style ;  bat  neither  his  temper  of  mind  nor  his  pursuits  qualified  him 
ior  aj:i  historical  writer.  As  a  poet,  though  he  takes  not  a  very  high  rank,  yet 
the  ieMT  poems  which  he  has  left  have  a  delicacy  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
ncxvels. 

THE   TEARS   OF   SCOTLAND.' 

Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banished  peace,  thy  laurels  torn  I 
Thy  sons,  for  valor  long  renown'd, 
Lie  slaughtered  on  their  native  ground ; 
Thy  hospitable  roofs  no  more 
Invite  the  stranger  to  the  door ; 
In  smoky  ruins  sunk  they  lie, 
The  monuments  of  cruelty. 

The  wretched  owner  sees  afiir 
His  all  become  the  prey  of  war ; 
Bethinks  him  of  his  babes  and  wife, 
Then  smites  his  breast,  and  curses  life. 
Thy  swains  are  famish'd  on  the  rooks, 
Where  once  they  fed  their  wanton  flocks ; 
Thy  ravish'd  virgins  shriek  in  vain ; 
Thy  inihnts  perish  on  the  plain. 

What  boots  it,  then,  in  every  cUme, 
Through  the  wide-spreading  waste  of  time, 
Thy  martial  glory,  crown'd  with  praise, 
Still  shone  with  undiminished  blaze  1 
Thy  towering  spirit  now  is  broke. 
Thy  neck  is  bended  to  the  yoke. 
What  foreign  arms  could  never  quell, 
By  civil  rage  and  rancour  felL 

The  rural  pipe  and  merry  lay 
No  more  shall  cheer  the  happy  day : 
No  social  scenes  of  gay  delight 
Beguile  the  dreary  winter  night : 
No  strains  but  those  of  sorrow  flow. 
And  naught  be  heard  but  sounds  of  woe, 
While  the  pale  phantoms  of  the  slain 
Glide  nightly  o'er  the  silent  plain. 


Oh  I  baneful  cause,  oh !  fatal  mom, 
Accursed  to  ages  yet  unborn  1 


1  Bead— BuUtt't  **  Saitoh  Comle  Wrttern,**  whoM  opinion  I  here  qootei  being  bnppy  to  my 
Mmt  I  nerer  read  but  one  of  flmoUet's  aorela,  and  aueh  wm  tt«  ebancier  that  1  never  wiih  to  read 
anoUier. 

t  Tbeae  fine  renea  were  written  In  ifM,  on  the  baiterltlet  committed  in  the  Highlands  by  order 
of  the  Duke  of  Cnmberlaud,  titertfae  battle  of  CnUoden.  The  dreadful  erueltlee  pineUaed  upon  the 
vanqiilahed,  made  his  name  execrated  throoghoul  Scotland,  and  have  fixed  an  Indelible  stain  upon 
his  Bomory.    Bead— Chambers's  ** History  of  the  BebeUlon,**  a  small  work  replete  with  interest. 

When  Bnollet  wrote  this  poem,  he  was,  as  meoUooed  in  the  above  hlographical  siteteh,  a  sunteon  V 
,  latdy  returned  fhna  service  abroad.  It  Is  said  that  he  originally  flnlshod  the  poem  in  4x 
>;  when,  some  one  represenaog  that  such  a  diatribe  against  government  might  Injure  tis 
pnepeota,  he  saAbwn  and  added  the  still  more  pointed  InvecUve  oftjie  seventh  stanaa. 
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The  sons  against  their  fathers  stood, 
The  parent  shed  his  children's  blood. 
Yet,  when  tlie  rage  of  battle  ceased, 
The  victor's  soul  was  not  appeased : 
The  naked  and  forlorn  must  feel 
Devouring  flames  and  murdering  steel ! 

The  pious  mother,  doomed  to  death. 
Forsaken  wanders  o'er  the  heath; 
The  bleak  wind  whistles  round  her  head. 
Her  helpless  orphans  cry  fbr  bread ; 
Bereft  of  shelter,  food,  and  friend. 
She  views  the  shades  of  night  descend : 
And  stretch'd  beneath  th*  inclement  skies, 
Weeps  o'er  her  tender  babes,  and  dies. 

While  the  warm  blood  bedews  my  veins^ 
.And  unimpaired  remembrance  reigns, 
Resentment  of  my  country's  fate 
Within  my  filial  breast  shall  beat; 
And,  spite  of  her  insulting  foe, 
My  sympathizing  verse  shall  flow : 
"  Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banish'd  peace,  thy  laurels  torn." 


ODE   TO   LEVEN-WATER. 

On  Leven's  banks,  while  free  to  rove. 
And  tune  the  rural  pipe  to  love, 
I  envied  not  the  happiest  swain 
Tliat  ever  trod  th'  Arcadian  plain. 

Pure  stream,  in  whose  transparent  wave 
My  youthful  limbs  I  wont  to  lave; 
No  torrents  stain  thy  limpid  source. 
No  rocks  impede  thy  dimpling  course. 
That  sweetly  warbles  o'er  its  bed. 
With  white,  round,  polish'd  pebbles  spread; 
While,  lightly  poised,  tlie  scaly  brood 
In  myriads  cleave  thy  crystal  flood ; 
The  springing  trout,  in  speckled  pride, 
The  salmon,  monarch  of  the  tide ; 
The  ruthless  pike,  intent  on  war. 
The  silver  eel,  and  mottled  par. 
Devolving  from  thy  parent  lake, 
A  charming  maze  tliy  waters  make, 
By  bowers  of  birch,  and  groves  of  pine, 
And  edges  flower'd  with  eglantine. 

Still  on  thy  banks  so  gayly  green, 
May  numerous  herds  and  flocks  be  seen : 
And  lasses  chanting  o'er  the  pail, 
And  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale; 
And  ancient  faith  that  knows  no  guile. 
And  industry  embrown'd  with  toil ; 
And  heart  resolved,  and  hands  prepared. 
The  blessingi  they  ervioy  to  guard ! 
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JOHN  HAWKESWORTH.    1719-.1773. 

little  is  known  of  the  family  or  early  history  of  John  Hawkesworth. 
was  born  in  the  year  1719,  but  how  or  where  educated  it  is  not  known, 
first  appearance  as  a  writer  was  in  1744,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  when 
l&e  was  engaged  by  the  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  to  succeed  Dr. 
Johnson  as  compiler  of  the  Parliamentary  Debates ;  so  that  he  must  have  had, 
at  that  time,  considerable  reputation  as  a  literary  character.     In  1752,  owing 
to  the  success  which  the  «  Rambler"  had  met  with,  he  was  induced  to  pro- 
ject and  commence  a  periodical  paper,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Adventurer," 
baTing  received  the  promise  of  assistance  from  Johnson,  Warton,  and  others. 
"For  a  work  of  this  kind  he  was  eminently  qualified.    His  learning,  though 
sot  deep,  was  elegant  and  various;  his  style  was  polished,  his  imagination 
ardent,  his  standard  of  morals  high,  and  he  possessed  an  intimate  knowledge 
or  ihe  'world.     The  first  number  of  the  "  Adventurer"  was  published  on  the 
7th  of  November,  1752,  and  the  paper  was  continued  every  Tuesday  and 
Samrday,  until  the  0th  of  JVIarch,  1754.     The  name,  design,  and  manage- 
ment, and  the  writing  of  seventy  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  numbers,  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  Hawkesworth.     The  sale,  daring  its  circulation  in  separate 
papers,  was  very  extensive ;  and  when  thrown  into  volumes,  four  Urge  edi- 
tions passed  through  the  press  in  eight  years.    «  The  variety,  the  fancy,  the 
taste,  and  practical  morality,  which  the  pages  of  this  periodical  paper  exhibit, 
"Were  such  as  to  ensure  popularity ;  and  it  may  be  pronounced,  as  a  whole, 
the  most  spirited  and  fascinating  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs."  > 

The  reputation  which  Hawkesworth  had  acquired  induced  him,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Garrick,  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  drama,  and  in  1760,  he  brought 
fiirward  his  first  piece,  called  <*  Zimri,  an  Oratorio,"  which  was  tolerably  well 
received.  A  few  other  plays  followed :  but  as  they  did  not  meet  with  great 
success,  in  1765  he  undertook  the  office  of  Reviewer  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine;  which  department  he  filled  with  great  ability  until  the  year  1772. 
In  1765  he  published  an  edition  of  Swifi's  works,  in  19  volumes,  accompanied 
by  explanatory  notes,  and  prefixed  with  a  well-written  life. 

On  the  return  of  Captain  Cook  from  his  first  voyage  of  discovery  in  the 
South  Seas,  it  being  thought  desirable,  by  government,  to  intrust  the  task  of 
compiling  an  account  of  the  voyage  to  a  literary  man,  rather  than  to  one  of 
the  voyagers,  Dr.  Hawkesworth's  reputation  as  a  beautiful  and  able  writer 
obtained  for  him  the  commissioiL  He  completed  his  task  in  1773,  in  3  vob. 
quarto,  which  were  illustrated  by  charts,  maps,  and  engravings,  executed  in 
a  very  splendid  manner.  For  this  labor  he  received  the  princely  remunera- 
tion of  six  thousand  pounds.  The  work,  however,  met  with  very  severe  and 
deserved  censure,  owing  to  the  glowing  representations  and  the  licentious 
picmres  it  presented  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  islanders  of  the  South 
Seas;  and  to  some  speculatidhs  of  a  religious  character  which  seemed  to 
border  upon  skepticism.  His  enemies  made  the  most  of  these  defects,  and 
hold  them  up  to  public  ridicule  and  censure ;  and  so  keen  was  his  sensibility, 
that  bis  health  was  soon  afiected  by  it,  and  he  died  on  the  16th  of  November 
of  the  same  year,  1773. 

Dr.  Hawkesworth  was  certainly  an  elegant  scholar.  "His  writings,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  ill-fated  work,  have  a  tendency  uniformly  conducive 
10  the  interests  of  virtue  and  religion ;  and  we  may  add,  that  the  errors  of 


Bead,  a  very  latn^ttlDf  niamair  of  BawkMwortb  la  tba  ttlh  voUuM  of  SEmkfiPs  aHa>«. 
2Q 
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that  nnfbitnnate  production  must  be  attributed  rather  to  defect  of  jad|;iDCfi.^ 
than  to  any  dereliction  of  principle.  His  imagination  was  fertile  and  brilliazirt. 
his  diction  pure,  elegan%  and  unaffected.  H%  was  in  a  high  degree  d^uuii^' 
ble,  humane,  and  benevolent  -,  his  manners  were  polished  and  afiable,  aiMi 
his  conversation  has  been  described  as  uncommonly  fiiscinating.  He  died, 
it  is  said,  tranquil  and  resigned,  and,  we  trust,  deriving  hope  and  comSort 
from  a  firm  belief  in  that  religion  which  his  best  writings  had  been  employed 
to  defend.*' 

▼ALVE    OF    FAMILIAR   LETTERS. 

In  a  series  of  familiar  letters  between  the  same  friends  for  thirtr 
years,  their  whole  life,  as  it  were,  passes  in  review  before  us ;  we 
live  with  them,  we  hear  them  taUc,  we  mark  the  vigor  of  life,  the 
ardor  of  expectation,  the  hurry  of  business,  the  jollity  of  their 
social  meetings,  and  the  sport  of  their  fancy  in  the  sweet  intervals 
of  leisure  and  retirement ;  we  see  the  scene  gradually  change ; 
hope  and  expectation  are  at  an  end ;  they  regret  pleasures  that 
are  past,  and  friends  that  are  dead ;  they  complain  of  disappoint- 
ment and  infirmity ;  they  are  conscious  that  the  sands  of  h'fe 
which  remain  are  lew ;  and  while  we  hear  them  regret  the  ap- 
proach of  the  last,  it  fails,  and  we  lose  them  in  the  mve.  Such 
as  they  were,  we  feel  ourselves  to  be ;  we  are  conscious  to  senti- 
ments, connections,  and  situations  like  theirs ;  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  same  path,  urged  forward  by  the  same  necessity ;  and  the 
parallel  in  what  has  been,  is  carried  on  ^inth  such  force  to  what 
shall  be,  that  the  future  almost  becomes  present ;  and  we  wonder 
at  the  new  power  of  those  truths,  of  which  we  never  doubted  the 
reality  and  importance. 


DANGER   OF   RELAPSE   AFTER   PURPOSES   OF   AJfENDlIXNT. 

The  dread  of  death  has  seldom  been  found  to  intrude  upon  the 
cheerfulness,  simplicity,  and  innocence  of  children ;  they  gaze  at 
a  funeral  procession  with  as  much  vacant  curiosity  as  at  any  other 
show,  and  see  the  world  change  before  them  without  the  least 
sense  of  their  own  share  in  the  vicissitude.  In  youth,  when  all 
the  appetites  are  strong,  and  every  gratification  is  heightened  by 
novelty,  the  mind  resists  mournful  impressions  with  a  kind  of 
elastic  power,  by  which  the  signature  that  is  forced  upon  it  is 
immediately  efifaced  :  when  this  tumult  first  subsides*  while  the 
attachment  of  life  is  yet  strong,  and  the  mind  begins  to  look  for^ 
77ard,  and  concert  measures  by  which  those  enjoyments  may  he 
secured  which  it  is  solicitous  to  keep,  or  others  obtained  to  atone 
for  the  disappointments  that  are  past,  then  death  starts  up  like  a 
spectre  in  all  its  terrors,  the  blood  is  chilled  at  his  appearance,  he 
is  perceived  to  approach  with  a  constant  and  irresistible  pace; 
retreat  is  impossible,  and  resistance  is  vain. 
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The  terror  and  angaish  which  this  image  produces  whenever 
it  fiist  rushes  upon  the  mind,  are  always  complicated  with  a  sense 
of  gnili  and  remorse ;  and  generally  produce  some  hasty  and 
zealous  purposes  of  more  uniform  virtue  and  more  ardent  devo- 
tion, of  something  that  may  secure  us  not  only  from  the  worm  that 
never  dies»  and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched,  but  from  total  mor- 
tality, and  admit  hope  to  the  regions  beyond  the  grave. 

This  purpose  is  seldom  wholly  relinquished,  though  it  is  not 
always   executed  with  vigor  and  perseverance ;    the  reflection 
which  produced  it  oflen  recurs,  but  it  still  recurs  with  less  force ; 
desire  of  immediato  pleasure  becomes  predominant;  appetite  is 
no  lonorer  restrained ;  and  either  all  attempts  to  secure  future  hap- 
piness are  deferred  "to  a  more  convenient  season,'*  or  some  expe- 
dients are  sought  to  render  sensuality  and  virtue  compatible,  and 
to  obtain  every  object  of  hope  without  lessening  the  treasures  of 
possession.      Thus  vice  naturally  becomes  the  disciple  of  infi 
delity  ;  and  the  wretch  who  dares  not  aspire  to  the  heroic  virtue 
o£  a  Christian,  listens  with  eagerness  to  every  objection  against 
the  authority  of  that  law  by  which  ho  is  condemned,  and  labors 
in  vain  to  establish  another  that  will  acquit  him :  he  forms  many 
arguments  to  justify  natural  desires ;  he  learns  at  length  to  im- 
pose upon  himself;  and  assents  to  principles  which  yet  in  his 
ueait  he  does  not  believe ;  he  thinks  himself  convinced  that  vir- 
tue must  be  happiness,  and  then  dreams  that  happiness  is  virtue. 
Let  those  who  still  delay  that  which  yet  they  believe  to  be  of 
eternal  moment,  remember  that  their  motives  to  effect  it  will  still 
grow  weaker,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  work  perpetually  increase ; 
to  neglect  it  now,  therefore,  is  a  pledge  that  it  will  be  neglected 
for  ever :  and  if  they  are  roused  by  this  thought,  let  them  instantly 
improve  its  influence ;  for  even  this  thought,  when  it  returns,  will 
return  with  less  power,  and  though  it  should  rouse  them  now,  will 
perhaps  rouse  them  no  more.     But  let  them  not  conflde  in  such 
virtue  as  can  be  ptactised  without  a  struggle,  and  which  interdicts 
the  gratification  of  no  passion  but  malice ;  nor  adopt  principles 
"which  could  never  be  believed  at  the  only  time  when  they  could 
be  useful ;  like  arguments  which  men  sometimes  form  when  they 
slumber,  and  the  moment  they  awake  discover  to  be  absurd. 

"Lei  ihose  who  in  the  anguish  of  an  awakened  mind  have  re- 
fpfetted  the  past,  and  resolved  to  redeem  it  in  the  future,  persist 
uiyariably  to  do  whatever  they  then  wished  to  have  done.  Let 
this  be  established  as  a  constant  rule  of  action,  and  opposed  to  all 
the  cavils  of  sophistry  and  sense  ;  for  this  wish  will  inevitably 
teVum  when  it  must  for  ever  be  ineflfectual,  at  that  awful  moment 
when  "  the  shadow  of  death  shall  be  stretched  over  them,  and  thai 
ui^ht  commence  in  which  no  man  can  work." 
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HOW   FAR  TBB   PRECEPT   TO  LOVE    OUR  ENEMIES   18   PmACTICAEIJB. 


To  love  an  enemy  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a 
ligion  which  is  not  of  man  hut  of  God.     It  could  be  delivered 
a  precept  only  by  Him  who  lived  and  died  to  establish  it  by  his 
example. 

At  the  close  of  that  season,*  in  which  human  fraOty  has  com- 
memorated sufferings  which  it  could  not  sustain,  it  cannot,  surely, 
be  incongruous  to  consider,  what  approaches  we  can  make  to 
that  divine  love  which  these  suflerings  expressed,  and  how  far 
man,  in  imitation  of  his  Saviour,  can  bless  those  who  corse  him, 
and  return  good  for  evil. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  behold  the  example  but  at  a  distance ;  nor 
consider  it  without  being  struck  with  a  sense  of  our  own  debility : 
every  man  who  compares  his  life  with  this  divine  rule,  instead  of 
exulting  in  his  own  excellence,  will  smite  his  breast  like  the  pub- 
lican, and  cry  out,  **  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  !**  Thus  to 
acquaint  us  with  ourselves,  may,  perhaps,  be  one  use  of  the  pre- 
cept ;  but  the  precept  cannot,  surely,  be  considered  as  having  60 
other, 

I  know  it  wiU  be  said,  that  our  passions  are  not  in  our  power ; 
and  that,  therefore,  a  precept,  to  love  or  to  hate,  is  impossible ; 
for  if  the  gratification  of  all  our  wishes  was  offered  us  to  love  a 
stranger  as  we  love  a  child,  we  could  not  fulfil  the  condition,  how- 
ever we  might  desire  the  reward. 

But  admitting  this  to  be  true,  and  that  we  cannot  love  an  enemy 
as  we  love  a  fnend ;  it  is  yet  equally  certain,  that  we  may  per- 
form those  actions  which  are  produced  by  love,  from  a  higher 
principle :  we  may,  perhaps,  derive  moral  excellence  from  natural 
defects^  and  exert  our  reason  instead  of  indulging  a  passion.  If 
our  enemy  hungers,  we  may  feed  him,  and  if  he  thirsts,  we  may 
give  him  drink :  this,  if  we  could  love  him,  would  be  our  conduct; 
and  this  may  still  be  our  conduct,  though  to  love  him  is  impossi- 
ble. The  Cfhristian  will  be  prompted  to  relieve  the  necessities  of 
his  enemy,  by  his  love  to  Grod :  he  will  rejoice  in  an  opportunity 
to  express  the  zeal  of  his  gratitude  and  tne  alacrity  of  his  obe- 
dience, at  the  same  time  that  he  appropriates  the  promises  and 
anticipates  his  reward. 

But  though  he  who  is  beneficent  upon  these  principles,  may, 
in  the  Scripture  sense,  be  said  to  love  his  enemy ;  yet  somethiog 
more  may  still  be  efiected  :  the  passion  itself  in  some  degree  is  in 
our  power ;  we  may  rise  to  a  yet  nearer  emulation  of  divine  (oi- 
giveness ;  we  may  think  as  well  as  act  with  kindness,  and  be  sanc- 
tified as  well  in  heart  as  in  life. 
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Though  lore  and  hatred  are  necessarily  produced  in  the  human 
breast,  when  the  proper  objects  of  these  passions  occur,  as  the 
color  of  material  substances  is  necessarily  perceived  by  an  eye  be- 
fore which  they  are  exhibited  ;  yet  it  is  in  our  power  to  change  the 
passion,  and  to  cause  either  love  or  hatred  to  be  excited  by  placing 
the  same  object  in  different  circumstances ;  as  a  changeable  silk 
of  blae  and  yellow  may  be  held  so  as  to  excite  the  idea  either  of 
yellow  or  blue. 

No  act  is  deemed  more  injurious,  or  resented  with  greater  acri 
mony,  than  the  marriage  of  a  child,  especially  of  a  daug^hter, 
without  the  consent  of  a  parent :  it  is  frequently  considered  as  a 
breach  of  the  strongest  and  tenderest  obligations ;  as  folly  and  in- 
gratitude, treachery  and  rebellion.     By  the  imputation  of  these 
vices,  a  child  becomes  the  object  of  indignation  and  resentment : 
indignation  and  resentment  in  the  breast,  therefore,  of  the  parent, 
are  necessarily  excited :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  these 
are  species  of  hatred.     But  if  the  child  is  considered  as  still  re- 
taining the  endearing  soilness  of  filial  affection,  as  still  longing 
for  reconciliation,  and  profaning  the  rites  of  marriage  with  tears  ; 
as  having  been  driven  from  the  f  ath  of  duty,  only  by  the  violence 
of  passions  which  none  have  always  resisted,  and  which  many 
have  indulged  with  much  greater  turpitude  ;  the  same  object  that 
before  excited  indignation  and  resentment,  will  now  be  regarded 
with  pity,  and  pity  is  a  species  of  love. 

Those,  indeed,  who  resent  this  breach  of  filial  duty  with  im- 
placability, though  perhaps  it  is  the  only  one  of  which  the  offender 
has  been  guilty,  demonstrate  that  they  are  without  natural  affec- 
tion ;  and  that  they  would  have  prostituted  their  offspring,  if  not 
to  lust,  yet  to  affections  which  are  equally  vile  and  sordid,  the  thirst 
of  gold,  or  the  cravings  of  ambition  :  for  he  can  never  be  thought 
to  be  sincerely  interested  in  the  felicity  of  his  child,  who,  when 
some  of  the  means  of  happiness  are  lost  by  indiscretion,  suffers  his 
resentment  to  take  away  the  rest. 
Among  friends,  sallies  of  quick  resentment  are  extremely  fre- 

Snent.  Friendship  is  a  constant  reciprocation  of  benefits,  to  which 
le  sacrifice  of  private  interest  is  sometimes  necessary :  it  is  com- 
mon for  each  to  set  too  much  value  upon  those  which  he  bestows, 
and  too  little  upon  those  which  he  receives ;  this  mutual  mistake 
in  so  important  an  estimation,  produces  mutual  charges  of  unkind 
ness  and  ingratitude ;  each,  perhaps,  professes  himself  ready  to 
forgive,  but  neither  will  condescend  to  be  forgiven.  Pride,  there- 
fore, still  increases  the  enmity  which  it  began  ;  the  friend  is  con- 
sidered as  selfish,  assuming,  injurious,  and  revengeful ;  he  conse- 
quently becomes  an  object  of  hatred ;  and  while  he  is  thus  con- 
sidered, to  love  him  is  impossible.  But  thus  to  consider  him,  is  at 
once  a  folly  and  a  fault ;  each  ought  to  reflect,  that  he  is,  at  least 
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in  the  opinion  of  the  other,  incum'ng  the  crimes  that  he  imputes  ; 
that  the  foundation  of  their  enmity  is  no  more  than  a  mistake  ^ 
and  that  this  mistake  is  the  effect  of  weakness  or  vanity,  which  iss 
common  to  all  mankind  :  the  character  of  hoth  would  then  assum  a 
a  very  different  aspect,  love  would  again  he  excited  hy  the  retura 
of  its  ohject,  and  each  would  he  impatient  to  exchange  ackno^i^— 
ledgments,  and  recover  the  felicity  which  was  so  near  heing  lost* 

But  if,  after  we  have  admitted  an  acquaintance  to  our  hosom  as 
a  friend,  it  should  appear  that  we  had  mistaken  his  character ;  if 
he  should  hetray  our  confidence,  and  use  the  knowledge  of  oar 
afiairs,  which  perhaps  he  ohtained  hy  ofers  of  service,  to  e&ct 
our  ruin :  if  he  defames  us  to  the  world,  and  adds  perjury  to  false- 
hood ;  we  may  still  consider  him  in  such  circumstances  as  will 
incline  us  to  fulfil  the  precept,  and  to  regard  him  without  the  ran- 
cor of  hatred  or  the  fury  of  revenge. 

Every  character,  however  it  may  deserve  punishment,  excites 
hatred  only  in  proportion  as  it  appears  to  be  malicious  ;  and  pure 
malice  has  never  been  imputed  to  human  beings.  The  wretch, 
who  has  thus  deceived  and  injured  us,  should  be  considered  as 
having  ultimately  intended,  not  evil  to  us,  but  good  to  himself. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  he  has  mistaken  the  means ; 
that  he  has  forfeited  the  friendship  of  Him  whose  favor  is  better 
than  life,  by  the  same  conduct  which  forfeited  ours ;  and  that  to 
whatever  view  he  sacrificed  our  temporal  interest,  to  that  also  he 
sacrificed  his  own  hope  of  immortality ;  that  he  is  now  seeking 
felicity  which  he  can  never  find,  and  incurring  punishment  that 
will  last  for  ever.  And  how  much  better  than  this  wretch  is  be, 
in  whom  the  contemplation  of  his  condition  can  excite  no  pity  I 
Surely  if  such  an  enemy  hungers,  we  may,  without  suppressing 
any  passion,  give  him  food :  for  who  that  sees  a  criminal  dragged 
to  execution,  for  whatever  crime,  would  refuse  him  a  cup  of  cold 
water  ? 

On  the  contrary,  he  whom  Grod  has  forgiven  must  necessarily 
become  amiable  to  man :  to  consider  his  character  without  preju- 
dice or  partiality,  after  it  has  been  changed  by  repentance,  is  to 
love  him  ;  and  impartially  to  consider  it,  is  not  only  our  duty,  but 
our  interest. 

Thus  may  we  love  our  enemies,  and  add  a  dignity  to  our  nature, 
of  which  pagan  virtue  had  no  conception.  But  if  to  love  our  ene« 
mies  is  the  glory  of  a  Christian,  to  treat  others  with  coldness, 
neglect,  and  malignity,  is  rather  the  reproach  of  a  fiend  than  a 
man.  Unprovoked  enmity,  the  frown  of  unkindness,  and  the 
menaces  of  oppression,  should  be  far  from  those  who  profess 
themselves  to  be  followers  of  Him  who  in  his  life  went  about 
doing  good ;  who  instantly  healed  a  wound  that  was  given  in  hit 
defence ;  and  who,  when  he  was  fainting  in  his  last  agony,  and 
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treated  with  mockery  and  derision,  conceiVed  at  once  a  prayer  and 
axi  apology  for  his  murderers :  "  Father,  forgive  them,  they  know 
not  what  they  do." 

dinntunr,  Vo.  48. 
CARAZAN,  THB   MBRCHANT   OF   BAODAD. 

Carazan,  the  merchant  of  Bagdad,  was  eminent  throughout  all 
the  East  for  his  avarice  and  his  wealth :  his  origin  was  obscure 
as  that  of  the  spark  which,  by  the  collision  of  steel  and  adamant, 
is  struck  out  of  darkness ;  and  the  patient  labor  of  persevering 
diligence  alone  had  made  him  rich.  It  was  remembered,  that 
when  he  was  indigent  he  was  thought  to  be  generous ;  and  he 
was  still  acknowleoged  to  be  inexorably  iust.  But  whether  in  his 
dealings  with  men  he  discovered  a  perfidy  which  tempted  him  to 
put  his  trust  in  gold,  or  whether  in  proportion  as  he  accumulated 
wealth  he  discovered  his  own  importance  to  increase,  Carazan 
prized  it  more  as  he  used  it  less ;  he  gradually  lost  the  inclination 
to  do  good,  as  he  acquired  the  power:  and  as  the  hand  of  time 
scattered  snow  upon  his  head,  the  freezing  influence  extended  to 
his  bosom. 

But  though  the  door  of  Carazan  was  never  opened  by  hospi- 
tality, nor  his  hand  by  compassion,  yet  fear  led  him  constantly  to 
the  mosque  at  the  stated  hours  of  prayer ;  he  performed  all  the 
rites  of  devotion  with  the  most  scrupulous  punctuality,  and  had 
thrice  paid  his  vows  at  the  Temple  of  the  Prophet.  That  devo- 
tion which  arises  from  the  Love  of  God,  and  necessarily  includes 
the  Love  of  Man,  as  it  connects  gratitude  with  beneficence,  and 
exalts  that  which  was  moral  to  divine,  confers  new  dignity  upon 
goodness,  and  is  the  object  not  only  of  afl!ection  but  reverence. 
On  the  contrary,  the  devotion  of  the  selfish,  whether  it  be  thought 
to  avert  the  punishment  which  every  one  wishes  to  be  inflicted, 
or  to  insure  it  by  the  complication  of  hypocrisy  with  guilt,  never 
fails  to  excite  indignation  and  abhorrence.  Carazan,  therefore, 
when  he  had  locked  his  door,  and  turning  round  with  a  look  of 
circumspective  suspicion,  proceeded  to  the  mosque,  was  followed 
by  every  eye  with  silent  malignity ;  the  poor  suspended  their 
supplication  when  he  passed  by  ;  and  though  he  was  known  b}'^ 
every  man,  yet  no  man  saluted  him. 

Such  had 'long  been  the  life  of  Carazan,  and  such  was  the  cha- 
racter which  he  had  acquired,  when  notice  was  given  by  prucla- 
mation,  that  he  was  removed  to  a  magnificent  building  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  that  his  table  should  be  spread  for  the  public, 
and  that  the  stranger  should  be  welcome  to  his  bed.  The  multi 
tude  soon  rushed  like  a  torrent  to  his  door,  where  they  beheld  him 
distributing  bread  to  the  hungry  and  apparel  to  the  naked— -iiis  eye 
softened  with  compassion,  and  his  cheek  glowing  with  dehgnt. 
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Every  one  ga2ed  with  astonishment  at  the  prodigy ;  and  the 
mur  of  innumerable  voices  increasing  like  the  sound  of  approecli* 
ing  thunder,  Carazan  beckoned  with  his  hand ;  attention  suspended 
the  tumult  in  a  moment,  and  he  thus  gratified  the  curiosity  wliicii 
had  procured  him  audience. 

**  To  Him  who  touches  the  mountains  and  they  smoke,  the  ^1* 
mighty  and  the  most  merciful,  be  everlasting  honor!     He  lias 
ordained  sleep  to  be  the  minister  of  instruction,  and  his  visioris 
have  reproved  me  in  the  night.     As  I  was  sitting  alone  in  my 
harem,  with  my  lamp  burrJng  before  me,  computing  the  product 
of  my  merchandise,  and  exulting  in  the  increase  of  my  wealth,  X 
fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  the  hand  of  Him  who  dwells  in  tbe 
third  Heaven  was  upon  me.    I  beheld  the  Angel  of  death  ccxniog- 
forward  like  a  whirlwind,  and  he  smote  me  before  I  could  depre* 
cate  the  blow.     At  the  same  moment  I  felt  myself  lifted  from  the 
ground,  and  transported  with  astonishing  rapidity  through  the  re- 
gions of  the  air.     The  earth  w^as  contracted  to  an  atom  beneath  ; 
and  the  stars  glowed  round  me  with  a  lustre  that  obscured  the 
sun.     The  gate  of  Paradise  was  now  in  sight ;  and  I  was  inter- 
cepted by  a  sudden  brightness  which  no  human  eye  could  behold: 
the  irrevocable  sentence  was  now  to  be  pronounced ;  my  day  of 
probation  was  past :  and  from  the  evil  of  my  L'fe  nothing  could  be 
taken  away,  nor  could  any  thing  be  added  to  the  good.     When  I 
reflected  that  my  lot  for  eternity  was  cast,  which  not  all  the  pow- 
ers of  nature  could  reverse,  my  confidence  totally  forsook  me ;  and 
while  I  stood  trembling  and  silent,  covered  with  confusion  and 
chilled  with  horror,  I  was  thus  addressed  by  the  radiance  that 
flamed  before  me : 

"  *  Carazan,  thy  worship  has  not  been  accepted  ;  because  it  was 
not  prompted  by  Love  of  God ;  neither  can  thy  righteousness  be 
rewarded,  because  it  was  not  produced  by  Love  of  Man  :  for  thy 
own  sake  only  hast  thou  rendered  to  every  man  his  due ;  and 
thou  hast  approached  the  Almighty  only  for  thyself.  Thou  hast 
not  looked  up  with  gratitude,  nor  ground  thee  with  kindness. 
Around  thee,  thou  hast,  indeed,  behwjd  vice  and  folly ;  but  if  vice 
and  folly  could  justify  thy  parsimony,  would  they  not  condemn 
the  bounty  of  Heaven  ?  If  not  upon  the  foolish  and  the  vicious, 
where  shall  the  sun  difiTuse  his  light,  or  the  clouds  distil  their  dew? 
Where  shall  the  lips  of  the  Spring  breathe  fragrance,  .or  the  hand 
of  Autumn  diffuse  plenty  ?  Remember,  Carazan,  that  thou  hast 
shut  compassion  from  thine  heart,  and  grasped  thy  treasures  with 
a  hand  of  iron :  thou  hast  lived  for  thyself;  and,  therefore,  hence- 
forth for  ever  thou  shalt  subsist  alone.  From  the  light  of  Heaven, 
and  from  the  society  of  all  beings,  shalt  thou  be  driven ;  solitude 
shall  protract  the  lingering  hours  of  eternity,  and  darkness  aggra- 
vate the  horrors  of  despair.'    At  this  moment  I  was  driven  by 
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some  secret  and  irresistible  power  through  the  glowing  system  of 
creation,  and  passed  innumerable  worlds  in  a  moment.     As  I  ap- 
proached the  verge  of  nature,  I  perceived  the  shadows  of  total 
and  boundless  vacuity  deepen  before  me,  a  dreadful  region  of  eter- 
nal silence,  solitude,  and  darkness  !   Unutterable  horror  seized  me 
at  the  prospect,  and  this  exclamation  burst  from  me  with  all  the 
vehemence  of  desire :    Oh !  that  I  had  been  doomed  for  ever  to 
the  common  receptacle  of  impenitence  and  guilt !  their  society 
would  liave  alleviated  the  torment  of  despair,  and  the  rage  of  fire 
could  not  have  excluded  the  comfort  of  light.     Or  if  I  had  been 
condemned  to  reside  in  a  comet,  that  would  return  but  once  in  a 
thousand  years  to  the  regions  of  light  and  life  ;  the  hope  of  these 
periods,  however  distant,  would  cheer  me  in  the  dread  interval  of 
cold  and  darkness,  and  the  vicissitudes  would  divide  eternity  into 
time.     While  this  thought  passed  over  my  mind,  I  lost  sight  of 
the  reiTiGtcst  star,  and  the  last  glimmering  of  light  was  quenched 
in  utter  darkness.     The  agonies  of  despair  every  moment  in- 
creased, as  every  moment  augmented  my  distance  from  the  last 
habitable  world.     I  reflected  with  intolerable  anguish,  that  when 
ten  thousand  thousand  years  had  carried  me  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  \>TLt  that  Power  who  fills  infinitude,  I  should  still  look  forward 
into  an  immense  abyss  of  darkness,  through  which  I  should  still 
drive  without  succor  and  without  society,  farther  and  farther  still, 
for  ever  and  for  ever.     I  then  stretched  out  my  hand  towards  the 
regions  of  existence,  with  an  emotion  that  awaked  me.     Thus 
have  1  been  taught  to  estimate  society,  like  every  other  blessing, 
by  its  loss.     My  heart  is  warmed  to  liberality ;  and  I  am  zealous 
to  communicate  the  happiness  which  I  feel,  to  those  from  whom 
it  is  derived  ;  for  the  society  of  one  wretch,  whom  in  the  pride 
of  prosperity  I  would  have  spurned  from  my  door,  would,  in  the 
dreadful  solitude  to  which  I  was  condemned,  have  been  more 
highly  prized  than  the  gold  of  Afric,  or  the  gems  of  Qolconda." 

At  this  reflection  upon  his  dream,  Carazan  became  suddenly 
silent,  and  looked  upward  in  ecstasy  of  gratitude  and  devotion. 
The  multitude  were  struck  at  once  with  the  precept  and  exam- 
ple ;  and  the  cab'ph,  to  whom  the  event  was  related,  that  he  might 
oe  liberal  beyond  the  power  of  gold,  commanded  it  to  be  recorded 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

Adctniarrrt  No.  ISS. 
A   LESSON   FROM   THE   FLIGHT   OF   TIME.^ 

The  hour  is  hastening,  in  which,  whatever  praise  or  censure  1 
have  acquired  by  these  compositions,  if  they  are  remembered  at 
^>  will  be  remembered  with  equal  indiflTerence,  and  the  tenor  of 

1 11»  conclnrtlng  pangnph  of  the  but  Bonber  of  tte  AdTonturer* 
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them  only  will  aflfbrd  me  comfort.  Time,  who  is  impatient  to  date 
my  last  paper,  will  shortly  moulder  the  hand  that  is  now  writing 
it  in  the  dust,  and  still  the  breast  that  now  throbs  at  the  reflection: 
but  let  not  this  be  read  as  something  that  relates  only  to  another; 
for  a  few  years  only  can  divide  the  eye  that  is  now  reading  from 
the  hand  that  has  written.  This  awful  truth,  however  obvious, 
and  however  reiterated,  is  yet  frequently  forgotten ;  for,  surely, 
if  we  did  not  lose  our  remembrance,  or  at  least  our  sensibility,  that 
view  would  always  predominate  in  our  lives,  which  alone  can 
afibrd  us  comfort  when  we  die. 

The  following  little  poem,  composed  but  a  month  before  his  deaxfa,  and 
dictated  to  Mrs.  Hawkesworth  before  he  rose  in  the  morning,  will  pxore  liov 
vividly  he  felt,  at  that  period,  the  consolations  arising  from  dependence  on 
the  mercy  of  his  God. 

HYMN. 

In  Sleep's  serene  oblivion  laid, 

I  safely  pass'd  the  silent  night ; 
At  once  I  see  the  breaking  shade, 

And  drink  again  the  morning  light. 

New-bom  I  bless  the  waking  hour. 

Once  more,  with  awe,  rejoice  to  be; 
My  conscious  soul  resumes  her  power. 

And  springs,  my  gracious  God,  to  thee 

O,  guide  me  through  the  various  maze 

My  doubtful  feet  are  doom'd  to  tread ; 
And  spread  Tliy  shield's  protecting  blaze, 

When  dangers  press  around  my  head. 

A  deq>er  sfiade  will  soon  impend, 

A  deeper  sleep  my  eyes  oppress ; 
Yet  still  thy  strength  shall  me  defend, 

Thy  goodness  still  shall  deign  to  blese. 

That  deqKT  shade  shall  fade  away, 

That  deeper  deep  shall  leave  my  eyes  \ 
Thy  l^ht  shall  give  eternal  day ! 

Thy  loot  the  rapture  of  the  skies ! 


OLIVER  GOLDSMITH.     1728—1774. 

This  distinguished  poet,  novelist,  historian,  and  essayist,  was  bom  at  PbUss, 
in  the  county  of  Longford,  Ireland,  on  November  10,  1728.  His  father  was 
a  clergyman,  and  held  tlie  living  of  Kilkenny  West,  in  tlie  county  of  West- 
raeatb.  After  studying  the  classics  at  two  or  three  private  schools,  he  en- 
•i»red  Tnnity  College,  Dublin,  as  a  sizer,*  in  his  fifteenth  year.     Here  he  wsi 


1  Sm  Note  s,  on  piype  is. 
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iile,  extravagant,  and  occasionally  insubordinate ;  though  we  ought  in  jusdce 
to  say  that  a  most  injudicious  and  passionate  tutor,  a  Mr.  Wilder,  should  be 
held  partly  responsible  ibr  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  Goldsmith's  college 
career. 

About  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  university  his  father  died,i  but  his  uncle, 
the  Rev.  Xhomas  Contarine,  who  had  already  borne  the  principal  part  of  the 
expenses  of  liis  education,  amply  supplied  the  father's  place.    Disappointed 
in  one  or  two  plans  that  he  had  marked  out  for  him,  he  determined  to  send 
him  to  London,  to  study  the  law,  at  the  Temple.    But  stopping  at  Dublin  on 
his  "way,  he  lost,  in  gambling,  the  sum  that  had  been  given  him  for  the  ex 
penses  of  his  journey,  and  returned  home  penniless.    The  kindness  of  his 
ancle  inras  not  yet  exlmusted,  and  he  sent  him  to  Edinburgh  to  study  medi 
cine,  vrhere  he  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  year  1752.     Here  he  remained 
about  el^rhteen  months,  when,  in  consequence  of  becoming  security  to  a  con* 
nderable  amount  for  a  classmate,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city  abruptly^  and 
sailed  for  Leyden.     Here  he  studied  about  a  year,  and  then  set  out  to  make 
the  tour  of  £ujrope  on  foot ;  having  with  him,  it  is  said,  only  one  clean  shirt, 
and  no  money,  and  trusting  to  his  wits  for  support'    By  various  expedients 
be  MTorked  his  way  through  Flanders,  parts  of  France  and  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, (^vhere  he  composed  part  of  ^  The  Traveller,")  and  the  Nordi  of  Italy, 
and  retumed  to  London  in  the  autumn  of  1756,  with  an  empty  pocket,  in* 
deed,  but  Mrith  a  mind  enriched  by  observations  of  foreign  countries,  which 
he  has  so  admirably  expressed  in  that  charming  poem—'*  The  Traveller." 

AiVer  trying  various  means  of  a  professional  character  for  support,  be  re- 
solved to  depend  upon  his  pen;  and  in  April,  1757,  made  an  engagement 
with  Mr.  Griffiths,  the  proprietor  of  the  Monthly  Review,  lo  write  for  that 
journal,  for  a  salary,  and  his  board  and  lodging  in  the  proprietor's  house.     At 
the  end  of  seven  or  eight  months,  this  engagement  was  given  up  by  mutual 
consent,  and  Goldsmith  went  into  private  lodgings,  to  finish  his  <*  Inquiry  into 
the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe,"  which  was  published  in 
1759.     His  next  publication  was  ^  The  Bee,"  a  series  of  Essays  on  a  variety 
of  subjects,  published  weekly,  which,  for  want  of  support,  terminated  with  the 
eighth  number,  November  24,  1759.     Though  neglected  at  their  first  appear* 
ance,  yet,  when  known,  some  time  after,  to  be  from  the  same  pen  as  •»  Tlio 
Traveller,"  and  the   "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  they  were  very  generally  read 
and  admired.    Such  is  the  world ;  withholding  from  unknown  and  unhonored 
genius  that  praise  which  it  lavishes  when  needed  noL 

1  "To  thU  very  amiable  flifber,  tlie  ion,  by  hU  power  In  tbe  dellnetttlon  of  character,  baa  glveii 
celebiity  In  tbree  of  iUs  aketcbes;  one  In  the  '  Citizen  of  the  World*  (Letter  37th) ;  a  accond  in  Dr 
Mmrosc,  in  tlie  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;'  and  a  third,  aa  Uie  fiunily  always  stated,  In  reflsrence  to  his 
kpirttinl  character,  In  tbe  Preacher  in  tbe  '  Deneried  VUhige.'  Each  has  peculiarities  that  dlsUnffuish 
It  from  Uie  other,  yet  toached  so  skilfully,  that  with  some  variation,  they  cannot  be  said  to  offer  a 
conlmdtation."— PrtBf. 

*  The  fbllowing  passage  in  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  Is  supposed  to  describe  his  own  travels:  ''I 
bad  some  knowledge  of  music,  and  now  turned  what  was  once  my  amusement  into  a  present  means 
qC  «iA»laienoe.  Whenever  I  approached  a  peasant's  house  towards  nlght-Cdl,  I  played  one  or  tuy 
noat  merry  tunes,  and  that  procured  me  not  only  a  lodging,  but  subsistence  ft>r  the  next  day."  Sa 
also  the  lines  in  "Tbe  Traveller,"  in  the  pii-ture  of  the  Swiss— 

"And  haply,  too,  some  pilgrim  thither  led. 
With  many  a  tiUe  repays  the  nlghUy  bed." 
And  also  In  the  picture  of  France, 

'*How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir 
With  toneless  pipe,  beside  the  mnrmurbig  Lotref*  te. 
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In  1760,  he  published  his .« Letters  of  a  Citizen  of  the  Worid,"!  w\aA 
were  yerj  generally  read  and  as  generally  admired ;  and  have  long  taken 
their  stand  in  the  list  of  English  classics.    His  next  work  was  hia  celebrated 
novel,  *<  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  which,  though  finished  in  1763,  was  not 
published  till  1766,  when  his  ^^Trayeller''  had  established  his  fiune.     Bm  it 
no  sooner  appeared  than  it  secured  the  wannest  friends  among  every  descrip- 
tion of  readers ;  with  the  old,  by  the  parity  of  its  moral  lessons;  and  with  the 
young,  by  the  interest  of  the  story.    Its  great  charm  is  its  cloee  adhetence  to 
nature ;  nature  in  its  commendable,  not  in  its  vioioas  paints  of  view.    <»  The 
Primrose  family  is  a  great  creation  of  genius:  such  a  picture  of  wann-bearted 
simplicity,  mingled  with  the  little  foibles  and  weaknesses  ocmmon  to  the  best 
specimens  of  humanity,  that  we  find  nothing  like  it  in  the  whole  range  of 
fictioki."* 
A/    In  I>ecember,  1764,  was  pubUshed  «The  Traveller,"  the  earliest  of  his 
^''productions  to  which  GSoIdsmith  prefixed  his  name.    Dr.  Johnson  was  the 
first  to  introduce  it  to  the  public,  in  a  notice  in  the  Critical  Revie^v,  ckmng 
bis  renaarks  with  these  words :  « Such  is  the  poem  on  which  we  now  coo- 
gratnlaiie  die  public,  as  on  a  production  to  which,  since  die  death  of  Pope,  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  find  any  thing  equat"     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  bow 
.perfectly  this  sentiment  has  been  universally  concurred  in ;  for  few  poems  in 
the  English  language  have  been  more  deservedly  popular.     In  1765  he  pub> 
lished  his  ballad  of  the  «  Hermit,"  and  engaged  in  other  works  for  the  book- 
sellers, to  supply  his  immediate  wants.    In  1768  appeared  his  comedy  of 
**  The  Good-Naturtod  Man,''  which  had  not  much  success ;  bat  in  the  next 
year  the  «  Deserted  Village"  was  given  to  the  public,  which  gave  him  a  etiU 
higher  rank,  and  still  greater  celebrity  as  a  poet.>     In  the  'same  year  he 

1  TlieM  Letters  paxported  to  bo  wrttteo  by  a  Chineae  phUoMptMv,  wno.  In  tniTelllBf  tferoogb  Eu- 
rope^ fbr  Uw  porpoM  of  examining  the  mannera  and  cnatoms  of  Uie  varloaa  iiationa,  Ixed  bit  rckl- 
denoe  tor  tome  time  in  England,  fbr  tbe  parpoae  of  deacriblnir  the  mannera  of  Ita  people.  Be  h  ftall 
er  tlie  wlaeat  reflectlona  upon  men  and  manner*,  and  aometlmea  alters  venr  atarUtaas  ai'iitlaMsTi 

t  rrtor,  VOL  tt.  p.  in.  •*  we  read  Uie  'Vicar  of  WakefleU'  in  yoaUi  and  la  ass,— we  ntm  ta  I 
•gain  and  again,  and  bleaa  the  meaMry  of  an  anUior  wbo  oontrlTes  so  wen  to  "W'mwIIp  ob  la  1 


**Tbe  IrreaiaUble  charm  UUa  norel  posseasea,  evlncea  how  much  may  be  done  wKhovt  Che  aid  «( 
extraragant  Incident,  to  excite  the  Imagination  and  Interest  tbe  feelings*  Few  prodootloaa  of  QM 
kind  aSbrd  greater  amusement  In  tbe  pemsal,  and  sUIl  fewer  Inculcate  more  tanpreaatTe  lessons  of 
morality.  Though  wit  and  hamor  abound  tn  every  page,  yet  In  the  whole  Tolume  there  Is  not  om 
thought  Iqjnrioua  In  ita  tendency,  nor  one  sentiment  that  can  oflfend  tbe  ebastcat  ear.  Ha 
tn  the  worda  of  an  elegant  writer,  la  what '  angels  might  have  heard,  and  Tiivina  told.'  **— 1 
itvtnf. 

An  Interesting  anecdote  relatHra  to  this  noTel,  told  by  BosweH  tn  his  Life  of  Johnaon,  and  whkk 
has  been  Illustratrd  by  a  most  beaiitlAil  engraving,  may  here  be  repeated :— "  I  reoelv«d  one  aien- 
Ing,*'  says  Johnson,  *'a  message  from  poor  Ooldsmttb  that  he  was  in  great  dlstreaa,  and,  aa  R  vai 
not  in  Ma  power  to  come  to  me,  b(>ggtng  thai  I  would  come  to  hhn  aa  soon  aa  poaafbla.  I  sent  hia  > 
guinea,  and  promlaed  to  come  to  him  dlrecUy.  I  accordingly  went  as  soon  as  I  waa  dressed,  and 
lound  that  his  landlady  had  arrested  hhn  tbr  his  rent;  at  which  he  was  tn  a  vMent  pasaleo.  I  ftt- 
oeivcd  that  he  had  alrea<ly  changed  my  guinea,  and  had  got  a  bottle  of  Uaddra,  and  a  gtaiss  bdbfe 
Dim.  I  put  the  cork  into  the  botUe,  desired  be  would  be  calm,  and  began  to  talk  to  hlm  of  the  bmsi 
oy  which  he  might  be  extricated.  He  Uien  told  me  that  he  had  a  novel  ready  Ibr  the  pevas^  wirick  kt 
produced  to  me.  X  looked  into  It,  and  saw  its  merit;  told  the  landlady  I  sboohi  soon  reCnn;  aii 
having  gone  to  a  bookseller,  sold  It  tbr  sixty  pounds.  I  brought  Goldamlth  the  money,  and  he  di 
eharged  his  rent,  not  without  raUng  his  landlady  In  a  high  tone  tor  bavins  used  him  so  IB.** 

8  M  Tha  •  Deserted  Village*  has  an  endearing  locality,  and  Introdtioes  ua  to  bcinga  with  whoa  M 
imagination  oontncta  an  InUmafce  friendship.  Fiction  in  poetry  Is  not  the  reverse  of  Imtl^  bat  W 
■oft  and  cndainted  raaemblanoe;  and  this  Meal  beauty  of  nature  has  been  aeMooi  iniilad  wtt  • 
aiiieh  aotoer  fldeaty  as  m  the  groups  and  scenery  of  the   Deaarted  Vilkico.*  **- 
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entered  into  engagements  for  writing  his  histories  of  Rome,  Greece,  and 
Kn^land. 

T^v^o  years  after,  he  appeared  the  second  time  as  a  dramatic  author,  and 
"wntliL  Tfcry  great  success.    Dr.  Johnsou  said  of  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,'*  that 
lie  knew  of  no  comedy  for  many  years  that  had  so  much  exhilarated  an  audi- 
ence, and  had  answered  the  great  end  of  comedy — ^making  an  audience 
merry.     One  of  his  last  publications  was  a  «  History  of  the  Earth,  and  Ani- 
iDftted  Namre,*'  which  appeared  in  1774,  and  for  which  he  received  the  sum 
or  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  but  such  was  his  improvidence  that  his 
iTioney  was  gone  almost  as  soon  as  received.     A  tale  of  distress  would  take 
fvoia  him  his  last  penny.     His  affairs,  in  consequence,  became  yeiy  much 
deranged ;  and  his  circumstances,  preying  upon  his  mind,  are  supposed  to 
Iksive  accelerated  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  4th  of  April,  1774. 

<*Thus  terminated  the  life  of  an  admirable  writer  and  estimable  man  at 

the  early  age  of  for^-flve,  when  his  powers  were  in  full  vigor,  and  much  was 

to  be  expected  from  their  exertion.     The  shock  to  his  friends  appears  to  have 

been  great  from  the  nnexpecte<l  loss  of  one  whose  substantial  virtues,  with  all 

liis  foibles  and  singularities,  they  had  learned  to  value.     Burke,  on  hearing  it, 

burst  into  tears ;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  reiinquisthed  painting  for  the  day, — a 

very  unusual  forbearance ;  and  Dr.  Jolmson,  though  little  prone  to  exhibit 

strong  emotions  of  grief,  felt  most  sincerely  on  tliis  occasion."  >    Three  months 

afterward^  he  thus  wrote  to  Boswell :    «  Of  poor  dear  Dr.  Goldsmith  there  is 

little  to  be  told  more  tlian  the  papers  have  made  public.     He  died  of  a  fever, 

I  am  afraid  more  violent  from  uneasiness  of  mind.     He  had  raised  money 

and  squandered  it,  by  every  artifice  of  acquisition  and  folly  of  expense.    But 

let  not  his  frailties  be  remembered:  he  was  a  yery  great  man."' 

To  the  merits  of  Goldsmith,  as  a  writer,  tlie  testimony  of  critics  almost 
innumerable  might  be  adduced.  But  the  following  few  lines  from  an  admi- 
rable article  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  will  suffice:  **The  wreath  of  Cioldsmith  is 
unsullied ;  he  wrote  to  exalt  virtue  and  expose  vice ;  and  he  accomplished 
his  task  in  a  manner  which  raises  him  to  the  highest  rank  among  British 
authors.  We  close  his  volume  with  a  sigh,  that  such  an  author  should  have 
written  so  little  from  the  stores  of  his  own  genius,  and  that  he  should  have  so 
prematurely  been  removed  from  the  sphere  of  literature  which  he  so  highly 
adorned."* 

1  Frfor,voLU.i>.il9. 

t  "Here  Pnncy's  fiivorite,  Ooldnnlth,  sleeps; 
The  Dnnres  Kinlle,  bui  Johnson  wmps." 

£1.  Jamf't  CknmkU,  April  1,  1774. 

S  Bead— the  axtlcle  on  OoUsmltb  In  the  Sd  toI.  of  Scott'e  Prose  Works:  alio,  another  In  Um  Vnh 
VOL  orOnarterly  Bevlew:  also  life,  in  Mrs.  Barbaald's  •«  Lives  of  the  BrtUsh  NoveUsts :"  also,  Lift 
and  Works  by  Prior,  •  toIb.,  one  of  the  aiost  vnloable  conUibuUons  to  English  literature  of  the  pre* 
aenC  eentury.  In  Boai? eU's  Johnson,  Ooldsmlth  is  flrcquenUy  mentioned,  but  not  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  do  any  justice  to  bis  character.  How  could  it  be  expected  from  such  a  man  t  When  the  work 
was  first  pobilshed,  Bnike,  moch  displeased  that  Ooldsmith  nhould  be  so  nndervalued  'n  h,  remarked 
to  a  lady :  '*  Wlutt  rational  opinion,  my  dear  madam,  could  you  expect  a  lawyer  to  give  of  a  poett ' 
WUkea  Improved  upon  this,  and  remarked  at  a  dinner,  "  A  Scotch  lawyer  and  an  Irish  poet  I  hold  lo 
be  about  as  opposite  as  the  nntlpodeM.'*  Sir  Joshua  Roynokla  aUo  expressed  his  liccidcd  dissent  from 
Boswell's  opinions ;  and  George  Stevens,  in  his  usual  sarcastic  spirit,  remarked,  '<  Why,  sir,  it  is  not 
unnsoal  Ibr  a  man  wlio  has  moch  genius  to  l>c  censured  by  one  who  has  none."  And  Sir  Wallet 
Seott  remarked,  •*!  wonder  wliy  Boswell  so  often  displays  a  malevolent  ft^ellng  towards  Gokt<mith. 
Slvalry  tor  Johnson's  good  gnu'cs,  perhaps.'*  That  Johnson's  opinion  was  most  bvorable  to  Ooldr 
nulh,  Bosweir s  own  book  teatifles.  Hear  him :  "  Goldsmith  was  a  man  who,  whatever  ne  wrotai 
dki  tt  better  than  any  other  man  oould  do.    He  dcbervud  a  phuc  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  every 
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ITALY. 

Far  to  the  right  where  Apennine  ascends, 
Bright  as  tlie  summer^  Italy  extends ; 
Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side, 
Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride ; 
While  oft  some  templets  mouldering  tops  between 
Widi  venerable  frrandeur  mark  the  scene. 

Could  nature's  bounty  satisfy  the  breast, 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blest 
Whatever  fruits  in  different  climes  were  found, 
That  proudly  rise,  or  humbly  court  the  ground; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear, 
Whose  bright  luceession  decks  the  varied  year; 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky 
With  vernal  Uvea,  that  blossom  but  to  die ; 
These,  here  disporting,  own  the  kindred  soil. 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil ; 
While  sea-bom  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land. 

But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows, 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 
Man  seems  tlie  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  faults  through  all  his  manners  reign ; 
Though  poor,  luxurious ;  though  submissive,  vain ; 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling ;  zealous,  yet  untrue ; 
And  e'en  in  penance  planning  sins  anew 
All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind. 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind ; 
For  wealth  was  theirs,  nor  far  removed  the  date, 
'  When  commerce  proudly  flourished  through  the  state; 
At  her  command  the  palace  learned  to  rise, 
Again  the  long«fallen  column  sought  the  skies; 
The  canvas  glow'd  beyond  e  en  Nature  warm. 
The  pregnant  quarry  teem*d  \*'ith  human  ibnn : 
Till,  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale, 
Commerce  on  other  shores  display 'd  her  sail; 
While  naught  remained  of  all  tliat  riches  gave. 
But  towns  unmann'd,  and  lords  without  a  slave ; 
And  late  the  nation  found  with  fruidess  skill 
Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 

Yet,  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  supplied 
By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pride ; 
From  these  the  feeble  heart  and  long-fallen  mind 
An  easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 
Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  army'd, 
The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  cavalcade ; 
Processions  form'd  for  piety  and  love, 
A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  every  grove. 
By  sports  like  tliese  are  all  tlieir  cares  beguiled, 
The  sports  of  children  satifriy  the  child;' 

\*v  Iw  Irred  he  would  have  deserved  U  moK."    Asain:  «« Whetlier,  Indeed,  wetalte  htm  M  •  pM^ 
w  a  eomio  wriler,  or  as  an  historian,  he  sUnds  in  Uie  flrst  dasa.'* 
'  SttkerSlr/pBtauaBeynoklaiorMaieottaerfirlendwteooiiiaualcBtodtkaaloryta 
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Each  nobler  ainii  represt  by  long  oontiol, 
Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  sodI  ; 
While  low  delights,  succeeding  fast  behind, 
In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind : 
As  in  those  domes,  where  Caesars  once  bore  sway, 
Defaced  by  time  and  tottering  in  decay, 
There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead. 
The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  ^ed ; 
And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pUe, 
Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile. 

Tkg  TVVMfcMi 

FRANCE. 

To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
I  turn ;  and  France  displays  her  bright  domain. 
Gtay  sprightly  land  of  mir^  and  social  ease, 
Plcas^  with  thyselfj  whom  all  the  world  can  please, 
How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir. 
With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring  Loire  1 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew. 
And  freshen'd  from  the  wave  the  zephyr  flew ; 
And  haply,  though  my  harsh  touch,  faltering  still, 
But  mock'd  all  tune,  and  marr'd  the  dancer's  skill, 
Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power, 
And  dance,  forgetful  of  the  noontide  hour.> 
Alike  all  ages.     Dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maze, 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skilPd  in  gestic  lore. 
Has  frisk'd  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore. 

So  blest  a  life  these  thoughtless  realms  display, 
Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  away; 
Theirs  are  those  arts  that  mind  to  mind  endear. 
For  honor  forms  the  social  temper  here : 
Honor,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains 
Or  e*en  imaginary  worth  obtains. 
Here  passes  current ;  paid  fVom  hand  to  hand. 
It  shifts  in  splendid  traffic  round  the  land : 

diy  at  OoUsmtth's  lodKings.  opened  the  door  wtttwnt  ceremony,  and  dlieevered  hhn,  not  in  medltn- 
tton,  or  in  tbe  Unoee  of  poetic  birth,  but  in  tlie  boyitth  oilloe  of  leachinr  »  fiiTorlte  dor  to  lit  upright 
npon  Its  hannebee,  or,  m  it  Is  commonly  iald«  to  beg.  Oocaslonslly  be  glanced  his  eyes  oTer  bis 
desk,  and  occasionally  shook  bis  flnser  at  the  onwiUlng  pvpil,  in  order  to  make  hUn  retain  his  pos^ 
tton;  while  on  tbe  page  beflwe  htn  imm  written  that  cooplet,  with  the  ink  of  the  second  line  stiU  wet, 
ftooi  the  description  of  Italy:— 

**  By  sports  like  these  are  an  their  cares  beguiled. 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child.** 
The  sentlaent  aeemed  so  appropriate  to  tbe  employmenC  that  the  visitor  could  not  reflnain  tnm  tar- 
ing vent  to  his  surprise  In  a  strain  of  banter,  which  was  received  with  characteristic  (ood  humor, 
and  the  admission  at  once  made^  that  thd  amusement  in  which  he  bad  been  engaged  bad  given  birth 
toUieklca. 

1  "I  had  some  knowledge  of  music,**  says  George  Primrose,  In  the  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ••  with  a 
tolenable  voice,  and  now  turned  what  was  my  amusement  into  a  present  means  of  sulMlsteJcc.  1 
pawed  among  the  harmless  peasants  of  Flanders,  and  among  such  of  tbe  French  as  were  poo* 
eDongh  to  be  very  merry ;  Ibr  I  ever  Ibund  them  sprtgbUy  In  proportion  to  their  wants.  Whenever 
I  approached  a  peasant's  house  towards  nlghtfUl,  1  played  one  of  my  most  merry  tunes;  and  tiiat 
proeored  me  not  only  alodglng^  but  snbslstenee  tor  the  next  day." 
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From  courts,  to  camps,  to  cottages  it  strays. 
And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise  j 
They  please,  are  pleased,  they  give  to  gel  esteem. 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seemJ 

But  while  this  softer  art  their  bliss  supplies, 
It  gives  their  follies  also  room  to  rise ; 
For  praise  too  dearly  loved,  or  warmly  sought. 
Enfeebles  alh  internal  strength  of  thought ; 
And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  unblest, 
Leans  for  all  pleasure  on  another's  breast 
Hence  ostentation  here,  with  tawdiy  ait, 
Pants  for  the  vulgar  praise  which  fools  impart; 
Here  vanity  assumes  her  pert  grimace, 
And  trims  her  robes  of  fHeze  with  copper  lace ; 
Here  beggar  pride  defrauds  her  daily  cheer, 
To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  once  a  year ; 
Tlie  mind  still  turns  where  shifting  fa^ion  draws, 
Nor  weighs  the  solid  worth  of  self-applause. 

BRITAIN. 

My  genius  spreads  her  wing, 
And  flies  where  Britain  coiurts  the  western  spring;     ' 
Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian  pride. 
And  brighter  streams  than  famed  Hydaspes  glide ; 
There  a  11  around  the  gentlest  breezes  stray, 
There  gentle  music  melts  on  every  spray ; 
Creation's  mildest  charms  are  there  combined. 
Extremes  are  only  in  the  master's  mind  1 
Stern  o'er  each  bosom  Reason  holds  her  state, 
Widi  daring  aims  irregularly  great ; 
Pride  in  tlieir  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by ; 
Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  bemd, 
By  forms  unfashion'd  fresh  from  Nature's  hand ; 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul. 
True  to  imagined  right  above  control. 
While  e'en  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan, 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man.' 

Thine,  Freedom,  thine  the  blessings  pictured  here, 
Thine  are  those  charms  that  dazzle  and  endear; 
'1  oo  blept,  indeed,  were  such  without  alloy. 
But  ibster'd  e'en  by  Freedom,  ills  annoy ; 
That  independence  Britons  prize  too  high. 
Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  the  social  tie ; 
The  sell^epcndent  Iprdlings  stand  alone, 
All  claims  that  bind  and  sweeten  life  unknown ; 
Here  by  tlie  bonds  of  nature  feebly  held, 
Alinds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repell'd. 

1  There  Us  perhaps,  no  couplet  In  EnglUh  rhyme  more  pervpicuoualy  condenacd  thaua  tbow  t«o 
Unes  or  '  The  Traveller,'  in  which  Uie  author  dcscribea  the  at  onoe  flattering,  irain,  and  htppT  ci*" 
rncter  of  ll»e  French  "—OngtUU. 

*  '<  We  talked  of  Ooldsniilh's  'TraveUer,'  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  spoke  highly;  and,  whBe  I  «** 
helpiaiT  liiio  on  with  his  greatcoat,  he  repeatedly  quoted  from  it  the  character  of  the  Brltisb  vii3» 
wbl^  h«  did  with  such  enerf  y  Uiat  the  tear  started  In  bU  eye."— JBocawiTt  Mmo». 
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Fenoents  arise,  impriwn'd  ftetkms  roer, 
Represt  ambition  struggles  roond  her  shore, 
Till  over-wrought,  the  general  sjrstem  feels 
Its  motions  stop,  of  phrensy  fire  the  wheels. 

Nor  this  the  worst    As  nature's  ties  decay, 
As  duty,  love,  and  honor  fiul  to  sway, 
Fktitions  bonds,  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  law, 
Still  gather  strength,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 
Hence  all  obedience  bows  to  these  alone, 
And  talent  sinks,  and  merit  weeps  unknown; 
Till  time  may  come,  when,  stript  of  all  her  oharnu, 
The  land  of  scholars,  and  the  muse  of  arms. 
Where  noble  stems  transnxit  the  patriot  flame, 
Where  kings  have  toil'd,  and  poets  wrote  for  fame. 
One  sink  of  level  avarice  shall  lie, 
And  scholars,  soldiers,  kings,  unhonor'd  die. 

THE   TILLAOB   PRBACHER. 

Near  yonder  copse, fwhere  once/the  garden  smiled/ 
And  still^where  mao^  a  gaxj^en  Iflo^cj/grows  wild/ 
Tliere,  where  ft  few  iom  shrubs  the  piace/disclose,  * 
The  village  prea^he^'s  modest  mannou  rose/ 
A  man  he  was  to  ail  the  countiy  dear, 
And  passing  rich  vrith  forty  pounds  a  year; 
Remote  from  towns  ho  ran  his  godly  race, 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change  his  place ; 
Unskilful  he  to  fewn,  or  seek  for  power 
By  doctrines  fashion'd  to  the  varying  hour ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  leam'd  to  prize, 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train. 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain ; 
The  long-remcmber'd  beggar  was  his  gneet, 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast;         • 
The  ruin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  prond, 
Claimed  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allow'd : 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talk'd  the  night  away; 
.   Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shoulder'd  his  crutch,  and  show'd  how  fields  were  Mron 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  leam'd  to  gk>w, 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  i&  their  woe ; 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  fkults  to  scan, 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride. 
And  e'en  his  foilings  lean'd  to  Virtue's  side; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 
He  watoh'd  and  wept,  he  pray*d  and  felt  for  alL 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries. 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  ofispring  to  the  skies; 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid, 
And  sorrow,  gnilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  divnay'd^ 
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The  reverend  efaampioo  atood.    At  his  oontiol. 
Despair  afld  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 
Comfort  oazne  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last  fidtering  accents  whisper  d  piaise. 
At  church,  with  medc  and  una^cted  grace, 
His  looks  adorn'd  the  venerable  place; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  swaj. 
And  fools,  who  came  to  soofl^  remained  to  pray. 
The  serTice  past,  around  the  pious  man, 
With  ready  aeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran; 
E*en  children  followed  with  endearing  wile, 
And  pluck'd  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile. 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  exprest, 
Their  wel/kre  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distrest; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  lore,  his  grieft  were  given, 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven: 
As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifVs  its  awfiil  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm. 
Though  round  its  breast  tlie  rolling  clouds  are  spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 


AN   BLEOY   ON   TSB   GLORY  OP   HER   flBZ,   MRS.  MART   BLAUE. 

Good  people  all,  with  one  accord, 

Lament  fbt  Madam  Blaize, 
Who  never  wanted  a  good  word— 

From  those  who  spoke  her  praise. 

The  needy  seldom  pass'd  her  door, 

And  always  found  her  kind ; 
She  freely  lent  to  all  the  poor, — 

Who  left  a  pledge  behind. 


She  strove  the  neighborhood  to  pl< 
With  manners  wond^rons  winning ; 

And  never  foUow'd  wicked  ways,— 
Unless  when  she  was  sinning. 

At  church,  in  silks  and  satins  new, 
With  hoop  of  monstrous  size ; 

She  never  slumbered  in  her  pew, — 
But  when  she  shut  her  eyes. 

Her  love  was  sought,  I  do  aver, 

By  twenty  beaux  and  more ; 
The  king  himself  has  foltow'd  her, — 

When  she  has  walk*d  before. 

But  now  her  wealth  and  finery  fled, 
Her  hangers-on  cut  short  all ; 

The  doctors  found,  when  she  was  dead. 
Her  last  disorder  mortaL 

Let  us  lament,  in  sorrow  sore, 
For  Kent-street  well  may  say, 

That  had  she  lived  a  twelvemonth  more,- 
8he  had  not  died  to-day. 
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Sat  Goldsmith's  prose  is  no  less  obarming  than  bis  poerby.  Theirs  srs,  ia 
BosayB)^  entitled  "  The  Citizen  of  the  World,"  an  ease  and  gracefuUiess  of 
stjrle,  a  chaste  humor,  a  rich  poetical  fancy,  and  a  nice  observation  of  men 
&rui  manners,  that  render  tliem  traly  «  a  mine  of  lively  and  profound  thought, 
laappy  imagery,  and  pure  English."  > 

LIFB    ENDEARBD  BT  AGE. 

Age,  that  lessens  the  enjoyment  of  life,  increases  our  desire  of 
living.  Those  dangers  which,  in  the  rigor  of  youth,  we  had 
learned  to  despise,  assume  new  terrors  as  we  grow  oJd* '  Our  cau- 
tion increasing  as  our  years  increase,  fear  hec^es  at  last  the  pre- 
^vailing  passion  of  the  mind ;  and  the  small  remainder  of  life  is 
taken  up  in  useless  efibrts  to  keep  off  our  end,  or  provide  for  a 
continued  existence. 

Strange  contradiction  in  our  nature,  and  to  which  even  the  wise 
are  liable !  If  I  should  judge  of  that  part  of  life  which  lies  he- 
fore  me,  by  that  which  I  have  already  seen,  the  prospect  is  hide- 
ous. Experience  tells  me  that  my  past  enjoyments  have  brought 
no  real  felicity,  and  sensation  assures  me  that  those  I  have  telt 
are  stronger  than  those  which  are  yet  to  come.  Yet  experience 
and  sensation  in  vain  persuade ;  hope,  more  powerful  than  either, 
dresses  out  the  distant  prospect  in  fancied  beauty ;  some  happi- 
ness, in  long  perspective,  still  beckons  me  to  pursue,  and,  like  a 
losing  gamester,  every  new  disappointment  increases  my  ardor  to 
continue  the  game. 

Whence,  my  friend,  this  increased  love  of  life,  which  grows 
upon  us  with  our  years  ?  whence  comes  it,  that  we  thus  make 
greater  effi>rt8  to  preserve  our  existence  at  a  period  when  it  be- 
comes scarcely  worth  the  keeping  ?  Is  it  that  nature,  attentive  to 
the  preservation  of  mankind,  increases  our  wishes  to  live,  while 
she  lessens  our  enjoyments ;  and,  as  she  robs  the  senses  of  every 
pleasure,  equips  imagination  in  the  spoil  ?  Life  would  be  insup- 
portable to  an  old  man  who,  loaded  with  infirmities,  feared  death 
no  more  than  when  in  the  vigor  of  manhood  i  the  numberless 
calamities  of  decaying  nature,  and  the  consciousness  of  surviving 
every  pleasure,  would  at  once  induce  him,  with  his  own  hand,  to 
terminate  the  scene  of  miser}*^ ;  but  happily  the  contempt  of  death 
forsakes  him  at  a  time  when  it  could  be  only  prejudicial,  and  life 
acquires  an  imaginary  value  in  proportion  as  its  rear  value  is  no 
more. 

Our  attachment  to  every  object  around  us  increases,  in  generaL 


1  At  ftdlmwr  «tSh>J<MlniA  Beymlda'a,  whea  toine  onklnd  ranMurk  wu  nMte  of  OoUanlCk, 
■on  broke  out  ^mrmlj  in  bit  dsfcttoe^  tad  la  Um  oourM  or  a  aplrlted  ealogtaaoi  Mid,  •*IsUmi«  & 
•Ir,  DOW,  who  can  pen  an  etaay  wltk  vuch  eaae  and  elefanoe  as  Dr.  OoIdviniUi  f * 

••The  prow  of  Ooldsmtth  is  the  model  of  perfeetlon,  and  the  standard  of  our  lanKoage;  to 
I  th«  oflbfUf  most  ifoiJd  be  vain,  tad  toenceed  It,  oirery  ««pe>iftinan  mOf.-—. 
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from  the  length  of  our  acquaintance  with  it.  ^  I  would  not  choose,^ 
says  a  French  philosopher,  *'  to  see  an  old  post  puUed  up  with 
which  I  had  been  long  acquainted."  A  mind  long  habituated  to 
a  certain  set  of  objects  insensibly  becomes  fond  of  seeing  them  ; 
visits  them  from  habit,  and  parts  from  them  with  reluctance. 
Hence  proceeds  the  avarice  of  the  old  in  every  kind  of  posses- 
sion ;  they  love  the  world  and  all  that  it  produces  ;  they  Icve  life 
and  all  its  advantages,  not  because  it  gives  them  pleasure,  but  be- 
cause they  have  known  it  long. 

Chinvang  the  Chaste,  ascending  the  throne  of  China,  ccro- 
manded  that  all  who  were  unjustly  detained  in  prison  during  the 
preceding  reigns  should  be  set  free.  Among  the  number  who 
came  to  thank  their  deliverer  on  this  occasion,  there  appeared  a 
majestic  old  man,  who,  falling  at  the  emperor's  feet,  addressed 
him  as  follows :  "  Great  father  of  China,  behold  a  wretch,  now 
eighty*five  years  old,  who  was  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two.  I  was  imprisoned,  though  a  stranger  to  crime,  or 
without  being  even  confronted  by  my  accusers.  I  have  now  liired 
in  solitude  and  in  darkness  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  am 
grown  familiar  with  distress.  As  yet,  dazzled  with  the  splendor 
of  that  sun  to  which  you  have  restored  me,  I  have  been  wander- 
ing the  streets  to  find  some  friend  that  would  assist,  or  relieve,  or 
remember  roe ;  but  my  inends,  my  family,  and  relaticns  are  all 
dead,  and  I  am  forgotten.  Permit  me,  then,  O  Chinvang,  to  wear 
out  the  wretched  remains  of  life  in  my  former  prison  ;  the  walla 
of  my  dungeon  arc  to  me  more  pleasmg  than  the  most  splendid 
palace ;  I  have  not  long  to  live,  and  shall  be  unhappy  except  I 
spend  the  rest  of  my  days  where  my  youth  was  passed — ^in  that 
prison  from  which  you  were  pleased  to  release  me." 

The  old  man's  passion  for  confinement  is  similar  to  that  we  all 
have  for  life.  We  are  habituated  to  the  prison,  we  look  round 
with  discontent,  are  displeased  with  the  abode,  and  yet  the  length 
of  our  captivity  only  increases  our  fondness  for  the  cell.  The 
trees  we  have  planted,  the  houses  we  have  built,  or  the  posterity 
we  have  begotten,  all  serve  to  bind  us  closer  to  earth,  and  imbittei 
our  parting.  Life  sues  the  young  like  a  new  acquaintance ;  the 
companion,  as  yet  unexhausted,  is  at  once  instructive  and  amus- 
ing ;  its  company  pleases,  yet  for  all  this  it  is  but  little  regarded. 
To  us,  who  are  declined  in  years,  life  appears  like  an  old  friend ; 
its  jests  have  been  anticipated  in  former  conversation ;  it  has  nc 
new  story  to  make  us  smile,  no  new  improvement  with  which  tc 
surprise,  yet  still  we  love  it ;  destitute  of  every  enjoyment,  still 
we  love  it ;  husband  the  wasting  treasure  with  increased  frugality, 
and  feel  all  the  poignancy  of  anguish  in  the  fatal  separation. 

Sir  Philip  Mordaunt  was  young,  beautiful,  sincere,  brave^— an 
Englishnum.     He  had  a  complete  fortune  of  his  own,  and  the  love 
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of  the  king,  his  master,  which  was  equivaleut  to  riches.  La§^ 
opened  all  her  treasures  before  him,  and  promised  a  long  sucoes* 
sion  of  future  happiness.  He  came,  tasted  of  the  entertainment, 
l>at  was  disgusted  even  in  the  beginning.  He  professed  an  aver- 
sion  to  living,  was  tired  of  walking  round  the  same  circle ;  had 
tried  erery  enjoyment,  and  found  them  ail  grow  weaker  at  every 
repetitioQ.  ^  If  life  be  in  youth  so  displeasing,"  cried  he  to  him- 
self, **  what  will  it  appear  when  age  comes  on  ?  if  it  be  at  present 
indiferent,  sure  it  will  then  be  execrable."  This  thought  imbit- 
tered  every  reflection ;  till  at  last,  with  ail  the  serenity  of  per- 
verted reason,  he  ended  the  debate  with  a  pistol !  Had  this  self- 
deluded  man  been  apprized  that  existence  grows  more  desirable 
to  us  the  longer  we  exist,  he  would  then  have  faced  old  age  with- 
out shrinking;  he  would  have  boldly  dared  to  live,  and  served 
that  society  by  his  future  assiduity  which  he  basely  injured  by 
his  desertion.  oh.^  q^^,  wbru.  Letter  Lxxm. 

A   Cmr   NIGHT-PIECE. 

The  clock  has  just  struck  two ;  the  expiring  taper  rises  and- 
sinks  in  the  socket ;  the  watchman  forgets  the  hour  in  slumber  ;* 
the  laborious  and  the  happy  are  at  rest ;  and  nothing  wakes  bat 
meditation,  guilt,  revelry,  and  despair.  The  drunkard  once  more 
fills  the  destroying  bowl ;  the  robber  walks  his  midnight  round ;' 
and  the  suicide  lifts  his  guilty  arm  against  his  own  sacred  person. 

Let  me  no  longer  waste  the  night  over  the  page  of  antiquity,  or 
the  sallies  of  contemporary  genius,  but  pursue  the  solitary  walk, 
where  vanity,  ever-changing,  but  a  few  hours  past,  walked  before 
me — ^where  she  kept  up  the  pageant,  and  now,  Uke  a  froward 
child,  seems  hushed  with  her  own  importunities. 

What  a  gloom  hangs  all  around!  The  dying  lamp  feebly 
emits  a  yeUow  gleam:  no  sound  is  heard  but  or  the  chiming 
clock  or  the  distant  watch-dog :  all  the  bustle  of  human  pride  is 
forgotten.  An  hour  like  this  may  well  display  the  emptiness  of 
human  vanity. 

There  will  come  a  time  when  this  temporary  solitude  may  bo 
made  continual,  and  the  city  itself,  like  its  inhabitants,  fade  away, 
and  leave  a  desert  in  its  room. 

What  cities,  as  great  as  this,  have  once  triumphed  in  existence, 
had  their  victories  as  great,  joy  as  just  and  as  unbounded,  and, 
with  short-sighted  presumption,  promised  themselves  immortaUty ! 
Posterity  can  hardly  trace  the  situation  of  some ;  the  sorrowful 
traveller  wanders  over  the  awful  ruins  of  others ;  and,  as  he  be- 
holds, he  learns  wisdom,  and  feels  the  transience  of  every  sublu- 
nary possession. 

Here,  he  cries,  stood  their  citadel,  now  grown  over  with  weeds: 
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theite  their  senate-house,  but  now  the  haunt  of  every  noxious 
tile.  Temples  and  theatres  stood  here,  now  only  an  undisti 
ffuished  heap  of  ruin.  They  are  fallen,  for  luxury  and  ararioe 
nrst  made  them  feeble.  The  rewards  of  state  were  conferred  on 
amusing,  and  not  on  useful  members  of  society.  Their  riches 
and  opulence  invited  the  invaders,  who,  though  at  first  repulsed, 
returned  again,  conquered  by  perseverance,  and  at  last  s^'ept  the 
defendants  into  undistincruisned  destruction. 

How  few  appear  in  those  streets,  which,  but  some  few  hours 
ago,  were  crowded  !  And  those  who  appear  now  no  longer  wear 
their  daily  mask,  nor  attempt  to  hide  their  lewdness  or  their 
misery. 

But  who  are  those  who  make  the  streets  their  couch,  and  fiod 
a  short  repose  from  wretchedness  at  the  doors  of  the  opulent  ? 
These  are  strangers,  wanderers,  and  orphans,  whose  circam- 
stances  are  too  humble  to  expect  redress,  and  whose  distresses  are 
too  great  even  for  pity.  Their  wretchedness  excites  rather  horTOT 
than  pity.  Some  are  without  the  covering  even  of  rags,  and 
others  emaciated  with  disease.  The  world  has  disclaimed  them : 
aociety  turns  its  back  upon  their  distress,  and  has  given  them  up 
to  nakedness  and  hunger.  These  poor  shivering  females  have 
once  seen  happier  days,  and  been  flattered  into  beauty.^ 

Why,  why  was  I  bom  a  man,  and  yet  see  the  sufierings  of 
wretches  I  cannot  relieve  ?  Poor  houseless  creatures  !  the  world 
will  give  you  reproaches,  but  will  not  give  you  relief.  The 
slightest  misfortunes  of  the  great,  the  most  imaginary  uneasiness 
of  the  rich,  are  aggravated  with  all  the  power  of  eloquence,  and 
held  up  to  engage  our  attention  and  sympathetic  sorrow.  The 
poor  weep  unheeded,  persecuted  by  every  subordinate  species  of 
tyranny ;  and  every  law  which  gives  others  security  becomes  an 
enemy  to  them. 

Why  was  this  heart  of  mine  formed  with  so  much  sensibility? 
or  why  was  not  my  fortune  adapted  to  its  impulse  ?  Tenderness 
without  a  capacity  of  relieving,  only  makes  the  man  who  feek  it 
more  wretched  than  the  object  which  sues  for  assistance. 

0M««  ^  tkt  WmU,  Letter  CXm 

1  Tklft  Idea  !•  ropcetod  In  the  •*  Dearrted  Village  ;**-> 

**  Ah  i  torn  thine  eye*. 
Where  the  pooTi  hooadeet,  ehiveriiiK  tanele  Bee. 
She  onoe.  perhaps,  In  viUage  plenty  bleit^ 
Has  wept  at  tales  of  ln«iOoeiice  distrest; 
Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  ml^t  adorn ; 
IwMt  as  the  primrose  peeps  lieaeath  the  thom. 
Kow  lost  to  all;  berlMends,  her  vIxtaelM, 
Near  ber  bctnyei's  door  she  lays  her ! 
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SCENERY   OF   THE   ALPS. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  or  more  exact  than  Mr.  Pope's  descrip- 
tion of  a  traveller  straining"  up  the  Alps.     Every  mountain  he 
comes  to  he  thinks  will  be  the  last :  he  finds,  however,  an  unex- 
pected hill  rise  before  him ;  and  that  being-  scaled,  he  finds  the 
highest  summit  almost  at  as  great  a  distance  as  before.     Upon 
quitting  the  plain,  he  mijrht  have  left  a  green  and  fertile  soil,  and 
a  climate  warm  and  pleasing.    As  he  ascends,  the  ground  assumes 
a  more  russet  color,  the  grass  becomes  more  mossy,  and  the 
weather  more  moderate.     VVhen  he  is  still  higher,  the  weather 
becomes  more  cold,  and  the  earth  more  barren.     In  this  dreary 
passage  he  is  often  entertained  with  a  little  valley  of  surprising 
verdure,  caused  by  the  reflected  heat  of  the  sun  collected  into  a 
narrow  spot  on  the  surrounding  heights.     But  it  much  more  fre- 
quently happens  that  he  sees  only  frightful  precipices  beneath, 
and  lakes  of  amazing  depth,  from  whence  rivers  are  formed,  and 
fountains  derive  their  original.     On  those  places  next  the  highest 
summits,  vegetation  is  scarcely  carried  on  :  here  and  there  a  few 
plants  of  the  most  hardy  kind  appear.     The  air  is  intolerably  cold 
—either  continually  refrigerated  with  frosts,  or  disturbed  with 
tempests.     All  the  ground  here  wears  an  eternal  covering  of  ice 
and  snow,  that  seem  continually  accumulating.     Upon  emerging 
from  this  war  of  the  elements,  he  ascends  into  a  purer  and  serener 
region,  where  vegetation  is   entirely  ceased — where  the  preci- 
pices, composed  entirely  of  rocks,  rises  perpendicularly  above 
him  ;  while  he  views  beneath  him  all  the  combat  of  the  elements, 
clouds  at  his  feet,  and  thunders  darting  upwards,  from  their  bo- 
soms below.     A  thousand  meteors,  which  are  never  seen  on  the 
plain,  present  themselves ;    circular   rainbows,   mock  suns,  the 
shadow  of  the  mountain  projected  upon  the  body  of  the  air,  and 
the  traveller's  own  image  reflected  as  in  a  looking-glass  upon  the 
opposite  cloud. 

Bktny  efthe  Bartk  tnd  AnbHaltd  Satwrt. 
HISTORY   OF    A    POET's   GARDEN. 

Of  all  men  who  form  gay  illusions  of  distant  happiness,  per- 
haps a  poet  is  the  most  sanguine.  Such  is  the  ardor  of  his  hopes, 
that  they  often  are  equal  to  actual  enjoyment ;  and  he  feels  more 
in  expectance  than  actual  fruition.  I  have  often  regarded  a  cha- 
racter of  this  kind  with  some  degree  of  envy.  A  man  possessea 
of  such  warm  imagination  commands  all  nature,  and  arrogates 
possessions  of  which  the  owner  has  a  blunter  relish.  While  life 
continues,  the  alluring  prospect  lies  before  him  ;  he  travels  in  the 
pursuit  with  confidence,  and  resigns  it  only  with  his  last  breath. 
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It  is  this  happy  confidence  which  gives  life  its  true  reb'sht  and 
keeps  up  our  spirits  amidst  every  distress  and  disappointmeiit. 
How  much  less  would  be  done,  if  a  man  knew  how  little  he  can 
do  !  How  wretched  a  creature  would  he  be,  if  he  saw  the  end 
as  well  as  the  beginning  of  his  projects  !  He  would  have  nothing' 
left  but  to  sit  down  in  torpid  despair,  and  exchange  employment 
for  actual  calamity. 

I  was  led  into  this  train  of  thinking  upon  lately  visiting  the 
beautiful  Gardens  of  the  late  Mr.  Shenstone ;  who  was  himself  a. 
poet,  and  possessed  of  that  warm  imagination  which  made  him 
ever  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of  flying  happiness.  Could  he  but 
have  foreseen  the  end  of  all  his  schemes,  for  whom  he  was  ino- 
proving,  and  what  changes  his  designs  were  to  undergo,  he  woald 
have  scarcely  amused  his  innocent  life  with  what,  for  several 
years,  employed  him  in  a  most  harmless  manner,  and  abridged  his 
scanty  fortune.  As  the  progress  of  this  improvement  is  a  true 
picture  of  sublunary  vicissitude,  I  could  not  help  calling  up  my 
imagination,  which,  while  I  walked  pensively  along,  suggested 
the  following  revery. 

As  I  was  turning  my  hack  upon  a  beautiful  piece  of  water  en- 
livened with  cascades  and  rock-work,  and  entering  a  dark  walk 
by  which  ran  a  prattling  brook,  the  Genius  of  the  place  appeared 
before  me,  but  more  resembling  the  Grod  of  Time,  than  him  more 
peculiarly  appointed  to  the  care  of  gardens.  Instead  of  shears,  he 
bore  a  scythe ;  and  he  appeared  rather  with  the  implements  of 
husbandry,  than  those  of  a  modern  gardener.  Having  remem- 
bered this  place  in  its  pristine  beauty,  I  could  not  help  condoling 
with  him  on  its  present  ruinous  situation.  I  spoke  to  him  of  the 
many  alterations  which  had  been  made,  and  all  for  the  worse  ;  of  the 
many  shades  which  had  been  taken  away,  of  the  bowers  that  were 
destroyed  by  neglect,  and  the  hedge-rows  that  were  spoiled  hy 
clipping.  The  Genius  with  a  sigh  received  my  condolement,  and 
assured  me,  that  he  was  equally  a  martyr  to  ignorance  and  taste, 
to  refinement  and  rusticity.  Seeing  me  desirous  of  knowing  far- 
ther, he  went  on : 

"  You  see,  in  the  place  before  you,  the  paternal  inheritance  of 
a  poet ;  and  to  a  man  content  with  a  little,  fully  sufficient  for  his 
subsistence:   but  a  strong  imagination  and  a  long  acquaintance 
with  the  rich  are  dangerous  foes  to  contentment.     Our  poet,  in- 
stead of  sitting  down  to  enjoy  life,  resolved  to  prepare  for  its  future! 
enjoyment ;  and  set  about  converting  a  place  of  profit  into  a  scene 
of  pleasure.     Tiiis  he  at  first  supposed  could  be  accomplished  at 
a  small  expense ;  and  he  was  willing  for  a  while  to  stint  his  in- 
come, to  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  taste.     The  im- 
Erorement  in  this  manner  went  forward ;  one  beauty  attained,  led 
im  to  wish  for  some  other ;  but  he  still  hoped  that  every  emenda* 
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tion  would  be  llie  last.  It  was  now,  therefore,  found  that  the 
improvement  exceeded  the  subsidy,  that  the  place  was  grown  too 
large  and  too  fine  for  the  inhabitant.  But  that  pride  which  was 
once  exhibited  could  not  retire ;  the  garden  was  made  for  the  owner, 
and  thoug^h  it  was  become  unfit  for  him,  he  could  not  willingly 
resign  it  to  another.  Thus  the  first  idea  of  its  beauties  contri- 
buting to  the  happiness  of  his  life  was  found  unfaithful ;  so  that, 
instead  of  looking  within  for  satisfaction,  he  began  to  think  of 
having"  recourse  to  the  praises  of  those  who  came  to  visit  his  im- 
provement. 

"  In  consequence  of  this  hope,  which  now  took  possession  of 
his  mind,  the  j^rdens  were  opened  to  the  visits  of  every  stranger; 
and  the  country  flocked  round  to  walk,  to  criticise,  to  admire,  and 
to  do  mischief.     He  soon  found,  that  the  admirers  of  his  taste  leii 
by  no  means  such  strong  marks  of  their  applause,  as  the  envious 
did  of  their  malignity.     All  the  windows  of  his  temples,  and  the 
walls  of  his  retreats,  were  impressed  with  the  characters  of  pro- 
^kiieneas,  ignorance,  and  obscenity ;  his  hedges  were  broken,  his 
statues  and  urns  defaced,  and  his  lawns  worn  bare.     It  was  now, 
therefore,  necessary  to  shut  up  the  gardens  once  more,  and  to  de- 
prive the  public  of  that  happiness,  which  had  before  ceased  to  be 
his  own. 

"In  this  situation  the  poet  continued  for  a  time  in  the  character 
of  a  jealous  lover,  fond  of  the  beauty  he  keeps,  but  unable  to  sup- 
ply flbe  extravagance  of  every  demand.  The  garden  by  this  time 
was  completely  grown  and  finished ;  the  marks  of  art  were  covered 
up  by  the  luxuriance  of  nature  ;  the  winding  walks  were  grown 
dark ;  the  brook  assumed  a  natural  sylvage  ;  and  the  rocks  were 
covered  with  moss.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  the  place,  when  the  poor  poet  died,  and  his  garden 
was  obliged  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  contributed 
to  its  embellishment. 

*^The  beauties  of  the  place  had  now  for  some  time  been  cele- 
brated as  well  in  prose  as  in  verse  ;  and  all  men  of  taste  wished 
for  so  envied  a  spot,  where  every  urn  was  marked  with  the  poet's 
pencil,  and  every  walk  awakened  genius  and  meditation.  The 
first  purchaser  was  one  Mr.  Truepenny,  a  button-maker,  who  was 
possessed  of  three  thousand  pounds,  and  was  wilUng  also  to  be 
possessed  of  taste  and  genius. 

"  As  the  poet's  ideas  were  for  the  natural  wildness  of  the  land- 
scape, the  button-maker's  were  for  the  more  regular  produclions 
of  art.  He  conceived,  perhaps,  that  as  it  is  a  beauty  in  a  button 
to  be  of  a  regular  pattern,  so  the  same  regularity  ought  to  obtain 
•n  a  landscape.  Be  this  as  it  will,  he  employed  the  shears  to 
*mie  purpose ;  he  clipped  up  the  hedges,  cut  down  the  gloomy 
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walks,  made  vistas  upon  the  stables  and  hogsties,  and  showed  his 
friends  that  a  man  of  taste  should  always  be  doing. 

*'  The  next  candidate  for  taste  and  genius  was  a  captain  of  & 
ship,  who  bought  the  garden  because  the  fonner  possessor  could 
find  nothing  more  to  mend ;  but  unfortunately  he  had  taste  too. 
His  great  passion  lay  in  building,  in  making  Chinese  temples, 
and  cage- work  summer-houses.  As  the  place  before  had  an  ap- 
pearance of  retirement  and  inspired  meditation,  he  gave  it  a  more 
peopled  air ;  every  turning  presented  a  cottage,  or  ice-house,  or  a 
temple ;  the  improvement  was  converted  into  a  little  city,  and  it 
only  wanted  inhabitants  to  give  it  the  air  of  a  village  in  the  East 
Indies. 

**  In  this  manner,  in  less  than  ten  years,  the  improvement  has 
gone  through  the  hands  of  as  many  proprietors,  who  were  all 
willing  to  have  taste,  and  to  show  their  taste  too.  As  the  place 
had  received  its  best  finishing  from  the  hand  of  the  first  possessor, 
so  every  innovator  only  lent  a  hand  to  do  mischief.  Those  parts 
which  were  obscure,  have  been  enlightened  ;  those  walks  which 
led  naturally,  have  been  twisted  into  serpentine  windings.  The 
color  of  the  flowers  of  the  field  is  not  more  various  than  the  variety 
of  tastes  that  have  been  employed  here,  and  all  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  original  aim  of  the  first  improver.  Could  the  origi- 
nal possessor  but  revive,  with  what  a  sorrowful  heart  wauid  he 
look  upon  his  favorite  spot  again !  He  would  scarcely  recollect  a 
dryad  or  a  wood-nymph  of  his  fonner  acquaintance,  and  ndght 
perhi^s  find  himself  as  much  a  stranger  in  his  own  plantation,  as 
in  the  deserts  of  Siberia. *' 

JMv^XXXIL 

The  following  paragraph  is  one  of  those  gems  in  English  Prose  Literature, 
of  which  few  authors,  if  any,  afford  a  greater  number  tlian  Goldsmith.  It  it 
in  the  latter  part  of  a  review,  as  severe  as  his  good-nature  would  allow,  of 
Barrett's  translation  of  Ovid's  Epistles;  to  be  found  in  the  Critical  Review  of 
1759. 

ALL  CANNOT    BE    POETS. 

But  let  not  the  reader  imagine  we  can  find  pleasure  in  tbas 
exposing  absurdities  which  are  too  ludicrous  for  serious  reproof. 
While  we  censure  as  critics,  we  feel  as  men,  and  could  sincerely 
wish  that  those  whose  greatest  sin  is,  perhaps,  the  venial  one  ^ 
writing  bad  verses,  would  regard  their  failure  in  this  respect  as 
we  do,  not  as  faults,  but  foibles :  they  may  be  good  and  useful, 
loem'bers  of  society  without  being  poets.  The  regions  of  taste  can 
be  travelled  only  by  a  few,  and  even  those  often  find  indifierent 
accommodation  by  the  way.  Let  such  as  have  not  got  a  pati- 
port  from  naturcybe  content  with  happiness ^  and  leave  to  /Ae 
poet  the  unrivalled  possession  of  his  misery^  his  garrets  and  his 
fame 
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DAVID  HUME.     1711—1770. 

Datib  Hitmx,  the  celebrated  Scotch  historian,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in 
1711.  He  was  designed  ibr  the  law,  but  having  no  inclination  for  it,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  mercantile  pursuits,  and  in  1734  became  clerk  to  a  house  in 
BiistoL  He  did  not,  however,  continue  long  in  that  line,  owing  to  his  strong 
propensity  to  literature.  He  says  in  his  autobiography,  "I  went  over  to 
Fr&nce  Mrith  a  view  of  prosecuting  my  studies  in  a  country  retreat,  and  I  then 
laid  that  plan  of  life  which  I  have  steadily  and  successfully  pursued.  I  re- 
solved to  make  a  very  rigid  frugality  supply  my  deficiency  of  fortune  j  to 
maintain,  unimpaired,  my  independency ;  and  to  regard  every  object  as  con- 
temptible except  the  improvement  of  my  talents  in  literature." 

In  1738  be  published  his  « Treatise  of  Human  Nature,"  a  metaphysical 
work,  which  met  with  a  very  indiflerent  reception.  In  1742  appeared  his 
«  Moral  Essays,"  which  were  a  little  better  received.  During  the  next  ten 
years  he  published  his  ^  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding,"  «  Politi- 
cal Discourses,"  and  "  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals."  While 
many  of  the  principles  of  these  works  are  exceptionable,  they  are,  as  oomposi- 
tions,  a  model  of  a  perspicuous  and  a  highly  finished  sty^e.  In  1754  he  pub- 
iiriied  the  first  volume  of  his  «  History  of  England,"  which  ho  commenced 
with  the  Hooae  of  StuUrt  "  The  History  of  the  House  of  Tudor"  followed  in 
1759,  and  the  two  volumes  containing  the  earlier  English  History,  which  com- 
pleted  the  work,  in  1761.  While  this  work  was  in  progress,  he  gave  to  the 
world  his  « Namral  History  of  Religion,"  which  was  attacked  with  just  se- 
verity by  Warburton  and  Hurd.  After  enjoying  one  or  two  offices  of  honor 
and  profit,  he  retired  to  his  native  country  in  1769,  an4  died  in  1776. 

As  an  author,  Hume  is  to  be  viewed  in  the  three  cliaractert  of  Historian, 
Political  Economist,  and  Philosopher.  « In  History  he  was  the  first  to  divert 
attention  from  wars,  treaties,  and  successions,  to  the  living  progress  of  the 
people,  in  till  that  increases  their  civilization  and  their  happiness;"  and 
notwithstanding  his  « History  of  England"  is  disfigured  by  evident  par- 
tiality, and  lacks  in  many  places  that  accuracy  which  is  the  first  requisite 
in  historical  compositions,  yet,  with  all  the  faults  of  its  matter,  its  purely 
literary  merits  are  so  great,  that,  as  a  classical  and  popular  work,  it  has 
hitherto  encountered  no  rival 

As  a  Political  Economist,  t<his  triumphs  are  those  which,  in  the  present  day, 
stand  Ibrth  with  the  greatest  prominence  and  lustre.  In  no  long  time,  a  hun- 
dred years  will  have  elapsed  from  the  day  when  Hume  told  the  world,  what 
the  legislature  of  England  is  now  declaring,  that  national  exclusiveness  in 
trade  was  as  Ibolish  as  it  was  wicked ;  that  no  nation  could  profit  by  stopping 
the  natural  flood  of  commerce  between  itself  and  the  rest  of  the  world  j  that 
commercial  restrictions  deprive  the  nations  of  the  earth  <  of  that  free  commu- 
nication and  exchange,  which  the  Author  of  the  world  has  intended  by  giving 
them  soils,  climates,  and  geniuses,  so  different  from  each  other;'  and  that, 
like  the  healthy  circulation  of  the  blood  in  living  bodies,  fbvs  TBAnv  is  the 
vital  principle  by  which  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  to  become  united  in  one 
harmonious  whole."  > 

As  a  Philosopher,  though  acute  and  ingenious,  he  is  not  profound.  He  was 
the  first  to  make  Utility  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation,  which,  as  a  theory 

-4 • 

1  JtenA  -thB  '<Iifls  and  COrrespondcnoe  of  David  Hume,"  by  John  HDl  Bnrton,  £sq^  2  vols.  8va 
Eiiivlbatgb,  ISM— a  very  valaaMe  oontrlbutlon  to  tbo  biogn^hienl  Uteratnns  of  tbe  preacotccntiiry. 
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is  absurd,  and  can  never  be  a  guide  to  general  doty;  ibr  none  but  OniniseieBae 
can  know  what  will  conduce  to  general  utility ;  and,  therefore,  tfaongh  in 
many  cases  it  may  be  a  motive,  it  can  never  be  the  vUimaU  motiTe  &x 
human  action.     The  Will  of  God  is,  and  ever  must  be,  the  only  true  ibund*- 
tion  of  all  moral  obligation,  for  (he  Creator  alone  can  know  what  is  best  ^ 
his  creatures.     It  is,  therefore,  from  his  most  defective  theory  in  morals,  but 
more  especially  from  his  iniidelity,  that,  in  my  estimation,  Hume  hardly  de- 
serves the  name  of  a  Philosopher,  inasmuch  as  he  neglected  all  search  after 
the  highest  wisdom — ^the  <*  wisdom  from  above  ;'^  and  exhibited  none  of  that 
docility  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  which  he  himself  would  be  the  finst  !c> 
require  of  any  one  who  wished  to  make  attainments  in  any  other  science  : 
and  most  deeply  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that  a  man  of  such  a  mind  should  doc 
have  had,  upon  his  deatli-bcd,  tlie  consolations  of  the  Cliristian  religion.* 

\  ON   DELICACY   OF   TASTE. 

Nothing  is  so  improving  to  the  temper  as  the  study  of  the  beau- 
ties either  of  poetry,  eloquence,  music,  or  painting.  They  give  a 
certain  elegance  of  sentiment  to  which  the  rest  of  mankind  are 
strangers.  The  emotions  which  they  excite  are  soft  and  tender. 
They  draw  off  the  mind  from  the  hurry  of  business  and  interest; 
cherish  reflection ;  dispose  to  tranquillity ;  and  produce  an  agree- 
able melancholy,  which,  of  all  dispositions  of  the  mind,  is  the  best 
suited  to  love  and  friendship. 

In  the  second  place,  a  delicacy  of  taste  is  favorable  to  love  and 
friendship,  by  confining  our  choice  to  few  people,  and  making  us 
indifierent  to  the  company  and  conversation  of  the  greater  part  of 
men.  You  will  seldoija  find  that  mere  men  of  the  world,  what- 
ever strong  sense  they  may  be  endowed  with,  are  very  nice  in 
distinguishing  characters,  or  in  marking  those  insensible  differ- 
ences and  gradations  which  make  one  man  preferable  to  another. 
Any  one  that  has  competent  sense  is  sufficient  for  their  entertain- 
ment :  they  talk  to  him  of  their  pleasure  and  alTairs  with  the  same 
frankness  that  they  would  to  another ;  and  finding  many  who  are 
fit  to  supply  his  place,  they  never  feel  any  vacancy  or  want  in 
his  absence.  But,  to  make  use  of  the  allusion  of  a  celebrated 
French  author,  the  judgment  may  be  compared  to  a  clock  or 
watch  where  the  most  ordinary  machine  is  sufficient  to  tell  the 
hours,  but  the  most  elaborate  alone  can  point  out  the  minutes  and 
seconds,  and  distinguish  the  smallest  differences  of  time.  One 
that  has  well  digested  his  knowledge,  both  of  books  and  men,  has 
little  enjoyment  but  in  the  company  of  a  few  select  companions. 

1  «i  nMntkmed  to  Dr.  Johnaon  that  DavUL  Bume's  peralstlng  tn  hU  lofideltty  when  ht  was  drtaf 
•hocked  me  much.''  JoHyaov.  ••  Why  ahould  tt  ahock  you,  sir  r  Rome  owx>ed  he  had  never  raa<  the 
Kew  leatamcnt  wfth  attention.  Eere^  then,  traa  a  man  who  had  heen  at  no  patau  to  iDquin 
bilo  the  troth  of  religion,  and  had  continually  turned  hla  mind  the  other  way.  It  waa  not  to  be  ex> 
pected  the  proapect  of  death  would  alter  bia  way  of  thinking,  nnleaa  Ood  ehonld  aend  an  asfcl  to  aet 
liim  right  He  had  a  vanity  In  being  thought  eaay."  Croker'a  BoaweB,  tvo,  p.  ftW.  lee  alBObiv 
uiarka  upon  Bnme'a  detenu  at  pp  an,  isi,  and  174  of  the  aanie  hook. 
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He  feels  too  sensibly  how  much  all  the  rest  of  mankind  fall  short 
of  the  notions  which  he  has  entertained ;  and  his  afiections  being 
thus  confined  within  a  narrow  circle,  no  wonder  he  carries  them 
further  than  if  they  were  more  general  and  undistinguished.  The 
gayety  and  frolic  of  a  bottle  companion  improves  with  him  into  a 
solid  friendship ;  and  the  ardors  of  a  youthful  appetite  become  an 
elegant  passion. 

ON   SIMPLICITY   AND   REFINEMENT. 

It  is  a  certain  rule  that  wit  and  passion  are  entirely  incompati- 
ble. When  the  affections  are  moved,  there  is  no  place  for  the 
imagination.  The  mind  of  man  being  naturally  limited,  it  is  im- 
possible that  all  its  faculties  can  operate  at  once ;  and  the  more 
any  one  predominates,  the  less  room  is  there  for  the  others  to  exert 
their  vigor.  For  this  reason  a  greater  degree  of  simplicity  is  re- 
quired in  all  compositions  where  men,  and  actions,  and  passions 
are  painted,  than  in  such  as  consist  of  reflections  and  observations. 
And,  as  the  former  species  of  writing  is  the  more  engaging  and 
beautiful,  one  may  safely*  upon  this  account,  give  the  preference 
to  the  extreme  of  simplicity  above  that  of  refinement. 

We  may  also  observe,  that  those  compositions  which  we  read 
the  oftenest,  and  which  every  man  of  taste  has  got  by  heart,  have 
the  recommendation  of  simplicity,  and  have  nothing  surprising  in 
the  thought  when  divested  of  that  elegance  of  expression  and  har- 
mony of  numbers  with  which  it  is  clothed.  If  the  merit  of  the 
composition  lie  in  a  point  of  wit,  it  may  strike  at  first ;  but  the 
mind  anticipates  the  thought  in  the  second  perusal,  and  is  no 
longer  affected  by  it.  When  I  read  an  epigram  of  Martial,  the 
first  line  recalls  the  whole  ;  and  I  have  no  pleasure  in  repeating 
to  myself  what  I  know  already.  But  each  line,  each  word  in 
Catullus,  has  its  merit ;  and  I  am  never  tired  with  the  perusal  of 
him.  It  is  sufficient  to  run  over  Cowley  once ;  but  Parnell,  after 
the  fiftieth  reading,  is  as  fresh  as  the  first.  Besides,  it  is  with 
books  as  with  women,  where  a  certain  plainness  of  manner  and 
of  dress  is  more  engaging  than  that  glare  of  paint,  and  airs,  and 
apparel,  which  may  dazzle  the  eye,  but  reaches  not  the  aflfections. 
Terence  is  a  modest  and  bashful  beauty,  to  whom  we  grant  every 
\hing,  because  he  assumes  nothing ;  and  whose  purity  and  nature 
make  a  durable  though  not  a  violent  impression  on  us. 

ON   THE   MIDDLE   STATION   OF    LIFE. 

The  moral  of  the  following  fable  will  easily  discover  itself  with- 
out my  explaining  it.  One  rivulet  meeting  another,  with  whom 
he  had  been  long  united  in  strictest  amity,  with  noisy  haughtiness 
and  disdain  thus  bespoke  him: — »*What,  brother  »  still  in  the 
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same  state!  Still  low  and  creeping!  Are  yon  not  asiiamed 
when  you  behold  me,  who,  though  lately  in  a  like  condition  with 
you,  am  now  become  a  great  river,  and  shall  shortly  be  able  to 
rival  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine,  provided  those  fnendiy  rains  con- 
tinue which  have  favored  my  banks,  but  neglected  yours!" 
"Very  true,"  replies  the  humble  rivulet,  "you  are  now,  indeed, 
swollen  to  a  great  size;  but  methinks  you  are  become  withal  some- 
what turbulent  and  muddy.  I  am  contented  with  my  low  condi- 
tion and  my  purity," 

Instead  of  commenting  upon  this  fable,  I  shall  take  occasion 
from  it  to  compare  the  different  stations  of  life,  and  to  persuade 
such  of  my  readers  as  are  placed  in  the  middle  station  to  be  satis- 
fied with  it,  as  the  most  eligible  of  all  others.  These  form  the 
most  numerous  rank  of  men  that  can  be  s\ipposed  susceptible  of 
philosophy,  and  therefore  all  discourses  of  morality  ought  princi- 
pally to  be  addressed  to  them.  The  great  are  too  much  immersed 
in  pleasure,  and  the  poor  too  much  occupied  in  providing  for  the 
necessities  of  life,  to  hearken  to  the  calm  voice  of  reason.  The 
middle  station,  as  it  is  most  happy  in  many  respects,  so  particu- 
larly in  this,  that  a  man  placed  in  it  can,  with  the  greatest  leisure, 
consider  his  own  happiness,  and  reap  a  new  enjoyment^  from  com- 
paring his  situation  with  that  of  persons  above  or  below  him. 

Agur's  prayer  is  sufficiently  noted — "  Two  things  have  I  re- 
quired of  thee ;  deny  me  them  not  before  I  die  :  Remove  far  from 
me  vanity  and  lies ;  give  me  neither  poverty  nor  ric*hes ;  feed  me 
with  food  convenient  for  me,  lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say, 
who  is  the  Lord  ?  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal,  and  take  the  name 
of  mv  God  in  vain."  The  middle  station  is  here  justly  recom- 
mended, as  affording  the  fullest  security  for  virtue ;  and  I  may 
also  add,  that  it  gives  opportunity  for  the  most  ample  exercise  of 
it,  and  furnishes  employment  for  every  good  quality  which  we 
can  possibly  be  possessed  of.  Those  who  are  placed  among  the 
lower  ranks  of  men  have  little  opportunity  of  exerting  any  other 
virtue  besides  those  of  patience,  resignation,  industry,  and  in- 
tegrity. Those  who  are  advanced  into  the  higher  stations,  have 
full  employment  for  their  generosity,  humanity,  affability,  and 
charity.  When  a  man  lies  betwixt  these  two  extremes,  be  can 
exert  the  former  virtues  towards  his  superiors,  and  the  latter 
towards  his  inferiors.  Every  moral  quality  which  the  human  soul 
18  susceptible  of,  may  have  its  turn,  and  be  called  up  to  action ; 
and  a  man  may,  after  this  manner,  be  much  more  certain  of  his 
progress  m  virtue,  than  where  his  good  qualities  lie  dormant  and 
without  employment. 

But  there  is  another  virtue  that  seems  principally  to  lie  among 
equals ;  and  is,  for  that  reason,  chiefly  calculated  for  the  middle 
«mtion  of  life.     This  virtue  is  friendship.     I  believe  moat  men  of 
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generoas  tempers  are  apt  to  enyy  the  great,  when  they  consider 
the  large  opportunities  such  persons  have  of  doing 'good  to  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  of  acquiring  the  friendship  and  esteem  of 
men  of  inerit.     They  make  no  advances  in  vain,  and  are  not 
obliged  to   associate  with  those  whom  they  have  little  kindness 
for,  like  people  of  inferior  stations,  who  are  subject  to  have  their 
proflfers  of  friendship  rejected  even  where  they  would  be  most 
fund  of  placing  their  affections.     But  though  the  great  have  more 
facility    in.  acquiring  friendships,  they  cannot  be  so  certain  of 
the  sincerity  of  them  as  men  of  a  lower  rank,  since  the  favors  they 
bestow  may  acquire  them  flattery,  instead  of  good- will  and  kind- 
ness.    It  has  been  very  judiciously  remarked,  that  we  attach  our- 
selves more  by  the  services  we  perform  than  by  those  we  receive, 
and  that  a  man  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  friends  by  obliging  them 
too  far.     I  should  therefore  choose  to  lie  in  the  middle  way,  and 
to  have  my  commerce  with  my  friend  varied  both  by  obligations 
given  and  received.     I  have  too  much  pride  to  be  willing  that  all 
the  obligations  should  He  on  my  side,  and  should  be  afraid  that,  if 
they  all  lay  on  his,  he  would  also  have  too  much  pride  to  be 
entirely  easy  under  them,  or  have  a  perfect  complacency  in  my 
company. 


WILLIAM  PITT,  EARL  OF  CHATHAM.     1708—1778. 

Or  the  eventful  life  of  this  illustrious  statesman,  it  would  be  impossible  here 
to  give  any  adequate  view.  From  the  time  that  ho  delivered  his  maiden 
speech  in  parliament,  on  the  29th  of  April,  1730,  to  the  day  when  he  fell 
senseless  in  the  House  of  Lords,  April  7,  1778,  while,  in  his  own  fervid 
eloquence,  he  was  addressing  that  Ixxly  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  his  whole 
life  is  insepambly  eonnect<»<l  with  every  great  event  in  his  country's  history. 
No  single  individual  for  forty  years  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  public  eye. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  tliat  we  have  so  few  of  his  writings,  and  that 
no  correct  reports  of  bis  speeches  in  parliament  have  come  down  to  us.  The 
art  of  rej[X)rting  witli  rapidity  and  accuracy,  so  familiar  to  us,  of  this  day,  was 
then  not  known.  But  from  tlie  encomiums  which  his  speeches  received  from 
his  conlemporarief*.  witliout  distinction  of  party,  they  must  have  been  of  the 
hijjhest  order  of  eloquence.  Americans  may  well  remember  him  with  grati- 
tude, for  they  had  no  abler  defender  of  their  ri<rlits  in  revolutionary  times,  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  With  tliat  «  abominable  sentiment.''  our  cotTNTRT 
BioRT  om  WEOXQ,  this  great  man  bad  no  sympathy;  for  he  never  hesitated  to 
rebuke,  in  the  severest  terms,  his  own  country,  when  he  saw  she  was  in  the 
way  of  wrong-doing. 

The  m<wt  interot'ting  relic  that  wo  have  of  llii?'  greatest  of  statesmen,  i>  his 
"Letters  to  h'm  Nephew,  Thomas  Pitt,  (afterwards  Lord  Cam^Mford,)  then  a} 
Cambridge."  No  volume  of  equal  .»<ize  contains  more  valuiblc  instructions 
for  a  young  student  than  those  letters.  They  exhibit  "a^rreat  orator,  states, 
man,  and  patriot,  in  one  of  the  most  interesung  relations  of  private  fcociety 
Not,  B8  in  the  cabinet  or  the  senate,  enforcing  by  a  vi^oxous  ana  oommanding 
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eloquence,  those  counseU  to  which  his  country  owed  her  pr&eBunence  and. 

glory ;  but  implanting,  with  parental  kindness  into  the  mind  of  an  ingenaois 
youth,  seeds  of  wis<lom  and  virtue,  uhicb  ripened  into  full  maturity  in  the 
character  of  a  most  accomplished  man :  directing  liim  to  the  acquidtkia  o£ 
Knowledge,  as  tlie  best  instrument  of  action ;  teaching  him,  by  die  cultiratioa 
of  his  reason,  to  strengthen  and  establish  in  his  heart  those  principles  of  mom.1 
recdtude  which  were  congenial  to  it;  and,  above  all,  exhorting  him  to  rep>- 
late  the  whole  conduct  of  his  life  by  the  predominant  influence  of  gratittHie 
and  obedience  to  God,  as  t)ie  only  sure  groundwork  of  every  human  duty.'' 

**  What  parent,  anxious  for  the  character  and  success  of  a  son,  would  nc^ 
in  all  that  related  to  his  education,  gladly  have  resorted  to  the  advice  of  sach 
a  man  t  What  youthful  spirit,  animated  by  any  desire  of  future  excellence, 
and  looking  for  the  gratification  of  that  desire,  in  tlie  pursuits  of  honoraUs 
ambition,  or  in  the  consciousness  of  an  upright,  active,  and  useful  life,  would 
not  embrace  with  transport  any  opportunity  of  listening  on  such  a  subject  to 
the  lessons  of  Lord  Chatham?  They  are  here  beibre  him:  not  delivered 
with  the  authority  of  a  preceptor,  or  a  parent,  but  tempered  by  the  affectioQ 
of  a  friend  towards  a  disposition  and  character  well  entitled  to  such  regud.'"' 

8TUDT   OF   THE   CLASSICS   RECOMMENDED. 

Bath,  October  12,  175L 
Mt  DxAm  NxPHEw: 

As  I  have  been  moving  about  from  place  to  place,  your  letter 
reached  me  here,  at  Bath,  but  very  lately,  after  making  a  con- 
siderable circuit  to  find  me.  I  should  have  otherwise,  my  dear 
child »  returned  you  thanks  for  the  very  great  pleasure  you  have 
given  me,  long  before  now.  The  very  good  account  you  give  m« 
of  your  studies,  and  that  delivered  in  very  good  Latin,  for  yoni 
time,  has  filled  me  with  the  highest  expectation  of  your  future 
improvements:  I  see  the  foundations  so  well  laid,  that  I  do  not 
make  the  least  doubt  but  you  will  become  a  perfect  good  scholar; 
and  have  the  pleasure  and  applause  that  will  attend  the  several 
advantages  hereafter,  in  the  future  course  of  your  life,  that  yoa 
can  only  acquire  now  by  your  emulation  and  noble  labors  in  the 
pursuit  of  learning,  and  of  every  acc^uirement  that  is  to  make  you 
superior  to  other  gentlemen.  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  you  have 
begun  Homer's  Iliad  ;"  and  have  made  so  great  a  progress  in  Vir- 
gil. I  hope  you  taste  and  love  those  authors  particularly.  You 
cannot  read  them  too  much :  they  are  not  only  the  two  greatest 
poets,  but  they  contain  the  finest  lessons  for  your  age  to  imbibe ; 
lessons  of  honor,  courage,  disinterestedness,  love  of  truth,  com- 
mand of  temper,  gentleness  of  behavior,  humanity,  and,  in  one 
word,  virtue  in  its  true  signification.  Go  on,  my  dear  nephew, 
and  drink  as  deep  as  you  can  of  these  divine  springs :  the  pleasure 
of  the  draught  is  equal  at  least  to  the  prodigious  advantages  of  it 
10  the  heart  and  morals. 

I  Lmrd  OrairlOe'i  Preteoc  to  the  Letter*.    Bead  also,  Ber.  rranda  Tbackeniy's  **  History  oT  tht 
RL  Von.  WOllMn  Pitt,**  >  TOla.  <to. 
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I  shall  be  highly  pleased  to  heai  from  you,  and  to  knotv  what 
authors  give  you  most  pleasure.  I  desire  my  service  to  Mr. 
XiCech :  pray  tell  him  I  will  write  to  him  soon  about  your  studies. 

I  am,  with  the  greatest  affection, 
My  dear  child, 

Your  loving  uncle. 

GENERAL  ADVICE   TO   THE   YOUTHFUL   STUDENT. 

Bath,  January  14,  1754. 
Mt  Dkak  Nefhw  : 

You  will  hardly  have  read  over  one  very  long  letter  from  me 
before  you  are  troubled  with  a  second.  I  intended  to  have  writ 
soon,  but  I  do  it  the  sooner  on  account  of  your  letter  to  your  aunt, 
which  she  transmitted  to  me  here.  If  any  thing,  my  dear  boy, 
could  have  happened  to  raise  you  higher  in  my  esteem,  and  to 
endear  you  more  to  me,  it  is  the  amiable  abhorrence  you  feel  for 
the  scene  of  vice  and  folly » (and  of  real  misery  and  perdition,  un- 
der the  false  notion  of  pleasure  and  spirit,)  which  has  opened  to 
you  at  your  college,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  manly,  brave,  gene- 
rous, and  wise  resolution  and  true  spirit,  with  which  you  resisted 
and  repulsed  the  first  attempts  upon  a  mind  and  heart,  I  thank 
Grod,  infinitely  too  firm  and  noble,  as  well  as  too  elegant  and  en- 
lightened, to  be  in  any  danger  of  yielding  to  such  contemptible 
and  wretched  corruptions.  You  charm  me  %vith  the  description 
of  Mr.  Wheler,*  and  while  you  say  you  could  adore  him,  I  could 
adore  you  for  the  natural,  genuine  love  of  virtue,  which  speaks  in 
all  you  feel,  say,  or  do.  As  to  your  companions,  let  this  be  your 
rule.  Cultivate  the  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Wheler  which  you 
have  so  fortunately  begun  :  and,  in  general,  be  sure  to  associate 
with  men  much  older  than  yourself:  scholars  whenever  you  can : 
but  always  with  men  of  decent  and  honorable  lives.  As  their  age 
and  learning,  superior  both  to  your  own,  must  necessarily,  in  good 
sense,  and  in  the  view  of  acquiring  knowledge  from  them,  entitle 
them  to  all  deference,  and  submission  of  your  own  lights  to  theirs, 
you  will  pdrticularly  practise  that  first  and  greatest  rule  for  pleas- 
ing in  conversation,  as  well  as  for  drawing  instruction  and  im- 
provement from  the  company  of  one's  superiors  in  age  and  know- 
ledge, namely,  to  be  a  patient,  attentive,  and  well-bred  hearer,  and 
to  answer  with  modesty :  to  deliver  your  own  opinions  sparing)  v 
and  with  proper  diffidence ;  and  if  you  are  forced  to  desire  farther 
information  or  explanation  upon  a  point,  to  do  it  with  proper  apo- 
logies for  the  trouble  you  give :  or  if  obliged  to  differ,  to  do  it 
with  all  possible  candor,  and  an  unprejudiced  desire  to  find  and 

1  Tb€  Bev.  John  Wlieler,  prebcwdary  of  We»inilnster.    Tlie  fricndnhlp  formed  between  this  fentlr- 
iMui  and  Lord  CameUsrd  at  ao  early  a  period  of  their  Uvea,  was  fiaunded  in  mutual  esteem,  and  ooa 
tiniwd  nBlntermpted  till  Lord  Camulford'M  death. 
2  S  ^* 
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ascertain  truth,  with  an  entire  indifference  to  the  side  cm  whkk 
that  truth  is  to  be  found.  There  is  Jikewise  €,  particular  attention 
required  to  contradict  with  good  manners ;  such  as,  beg-ging  par- 
don, begging  leave  to  doubt,  and  suchlike  phrases.  Pythagoras 
enjoined  his  scholars  an  absolute  silence  for  a  long  novitiate.  I 
am  far  from  approving  such  a  taciturnity :  but  I  highly  recom- 
mend the  end  and  intent  of  Pythagoras's  injunction  ;  which  is  to 
dedicate  the  first  parts  of  life  more  to  hear  and  learn,  in  order  to 
collect  materials,  out  of  which  to  form  opinions  founded  on  proper 
lights  and  well-examined  sound  principles,  than  to  be  presuming, 
prompt,  and  flippant  in  hazarding  one's  own  slight,  crude  notions 
of  things ;  and  thereby  exposing  the  nakedness  and  emptiness  of 
the  mind,  like  a  house  opened  to  company  before  it  is  fitted  either 
with  necessaries,  or  any  ornaments  for  their  reception  and  enter- 
tainment. And  not  only  will  this  disgrace  follow  from  such 
temerity  and  presumption,  but  a  more  senous  danger  is  sure  to 
ensue,  that  is,  the  embracing  errors  for  truths,  prejudices  for  prin- 
ciples ;  and  when  that  is  once  done,  (no  matter  how  vainly  and 
weakly,)  the  adhering  perhaps  to  false  and^  dangerous  notions, 
only  because  one  has  declared  for  them,  and  submitting,  for  life, 
the  understanding  and  conscience  to  a  yoke  of  base  and  servile 
prejudices,  vainly  taken  up  and  obstinately  retained.  This  will 
never  be  your  danger;  but  I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  ofler  these 
reflections  to  your  thoughts.  As  to  your  manner  of  behaving 
towards  these  unhappy  young  gentlemen  you  describe,  lei  it  be 
manly  and  easy  ;  decline  their  parties  with  civility  ;  retort  their 
raillery  with  raillery,  always  tempered  with  good  breeding:  if 
they  banter  your  regularity,  order,  decency,  and  love  of  study, 
banter  in  return  their  neglect  of  them  ;  and  venture  to  own  frankly, 
that  you  came  to  Cambridge  to  learn  what  you  can,  not  to  follow 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  pleasure.  In  short,  let  your  exter- 
nal behavior  to  them  be  as  full  of  politeness  and  ease  as  yout 
inward  estimation  of  them  is  full  of  pity,  mixed  with  contempt. 
I  come  now  to  the  part  of  the  advice  I  have  to  offer  to  you,  which 
most  nearly  concerns  your  welfare,  and  upon  which  every  good 
and  honorable  purpose  of  your  life  will  assuredly  turn ;  1  mean 
the  keeping  up  in  your  heart  the  true  sentiments  of  religion.  If 
you  are  not  right  towards  God,  you  can  never  be  so  towards  man: 
the  noblest  sentiment  of  the  human  breast  is  here  brought  to  the 
test.  Is  gratitude  in  the  number  of  a  man's  virtues?  If  it  be,  the 
highest  benefactor  demands  the  warmest  returns  of  gratitude,  love, 
and  przuse  :  Ingratum  qui  dixerit^  omnia  dixit.^  If  a  man  wants 
(his  virtue  where  there  are  infinite  obligations  to  excite  and  quicken 
It,  he  will  be  likely  to  want  all  others  towards  his  fellow-creatures. 


1  Be  who  pronounces  one  nngnteftd,  bM  t«U  every  thing. 
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ivhose  utmost  gifts  are  poor  compared  tu  those  he  daily  receives 
at  the   hands  of  his  never-failing  Ahnighty  Friend.     "Remember 
thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,"  is  big  with  the  deepest 
wisdom :   The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the   beginning  of  wisdom ; 
and,  an  upright  heart,  that  is  understanding.     This  is  etemall} 
true,  whether  the  wits  and  rakes  of  Cambridge  allow  it  or  not : 
nay,  I  must  add  of  this  religious  wisdom,  "  Her  ways  are  ways  of 
pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace,"  whatever  your  young 
gentlemen  of  pleasure  think  of  a  tainted  health  and  battered  con- 
stitution ^>^old  fast  therefore  by  this  sheet-anchor  of  happiness. 
Religion  ;  you  will  often  want  it  in  the  times  of  most  danger — 
the  storms  and  tempests  of  life.     Cherish  true  religion.     Remem- 
ber the  essence  of  religion  is,  a  heart  void  of  ofience  towards  God 
and  man;   not  subtle  speculative  opinions,  but   an  active  vital 
principle  of  faith. 

Gro  on,  my  dear  child,  in  the  admirable  dispositions  you  have 
towards  all  that  is  right  and  good,  and  make  yourself  the  love  and 
admiration  of  the  world  !  I  have  neither  paper  nor  words  to  tell 
you  how  tenderly 

I  am  yours. 


OUR   OWN   REASON  AND   OTHERS*    EXPERIENCE,   TO   BE   USED. 

Bath,  February  3,  1754. 

Nothing  can,  or  ought  to  give  me  a  higher  satisfaction,  than  the 
obliging  manner  in  which  my  dear  nephew  receives  my  most  sin- 
cere and  afTectionate  endeavors  to  be  of  use  to  him.     You  much 
overrate  the  obligation,  whatever  it  be,  which  youth  has  to  those 
who  have  trod  the  paths  of  the  world  before  them,  for  their  friendly 
advice  how  to  avoid  the  inconveniences,  dangers,  and  evils,  which 
they  themselves  may  have  run  upon,  for  want  of  such  timely 
warnings,  and  to  seize,  cultivate,  and  carry  forward  towards  per- 
fection, those  advantages,  graces,  virtues,  and  felicities,  which 
they  may  have  totally  missed,  or  stopped  short  in  the  generous 
pursuit.    To  lend  this  helping  hand  to  those  who  are  beginning 
to  tread  the  slippery  way,  seems,  at  best,  but  an  office  of  com- 
mon humanity  to  all ;  but  to  withhold  it  from  one  we  truly  love, 
and  whose  heart  and  mind  bear  every  genuine  mark  of  the 
very  soil  proper  for  all  the  amiable,  manly,  and  generous  virtues 
to  take  root,  and  bear  their  heavenly  fruit;  inward,  conscious 
peace,  fame  among  men,  public  love,  temporal,  and  eternal  hap- 
piness ;  to  withhold  it,  I  say,  in  such  an  instance,  would  deserve 
the  worst  of  names.     I  am  greatly  pleased ^  my  dear  young  friend, 
that  you  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  I  do  not  mean  to  impose  anv 
yoke  of  authority  upon  your  understanding  and  conviction.     I 
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wis}i  to  warn,  admonish^  instruct,  enlighten,  and  coiiTinGe  yoor 
reason ;  and  so  determine  your  judgment  to  right  things,  when 
you  shall  be  made  to  see  that  they  are  right ;  not  to  OYerbear,  and 
unpel  you  to  adopt  any  thing  before  you  perceive  it  to  be  right  or 
wrong,  by  the  force  of  authority.     I  hear  with  great  pleasore,  that 
Locke  lay  before  you,  when  you  writ  last  to  me ;  and  I  like  the 
observation  that  you  make  from  him,  that  we  must  use  our  own 
reason,  not  that  of  another,  if  we  would  deal  fairly  by  ourselves, 
and  hope  to  enjoy  a  peaceful  and  contented  conscience.     This 
precept  is  truly  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  rational  natures*     But 
here,  my  dear  child,  let  me  ofier  one  distinction  to  you,  and  it  is 
of  much  moment ;  it  is  this :  Mr.  Locke's  precept  is  apphcable 
only  to  such  opinions  as  regard  moral  or  religious  obligations,  and 
which,  as  such,  our  own  consciences  alone  can  judge  and  deter- 
mine for  ourselves.  Matters  of  mere  expediency,  that  afiect  neither 
honor,  morality,  or  religion,  were  not  in  that  great  and  wise  man's 
view :  such  are  the  usages,  forms,  manners,  modes,  proprieties, 
decorums,  and  all  those  numberless  ornamental  little  acquire- 
ments, and  genteel  w^ell-bred  attentions,  which  constitute  a  proper, 
graceful,  amiable,  and  noble  behavior.     In  matters  of  this  kind,  I 
am  sure,  your  own  reason,  to  which  I  shall  always  refer  you,  will 
at  once  tell  you,  that  you  must,  at  first,  make  use  of  the  experi- 
ence of  others  :  in  efiect,  see  with  their  eyes,  or  not  be  able  to  see 
at  all ;  for  the  ways  of  the  world,  as  to  its  usages  and  exterior 
manners,  as  well  as  to  all  things  of  expediency  and  prudential 
considerations,  a  moment's  reflection  will  convince  a  mind  as  right 
as  yours,  must  necessarily  be  to  inexperienced  youth,  with  ever 
so  fine  natural  parts,  a  terra  incognita.^   As  you  would  not  there- 
fore attempt  to  form  notions  of  China  or  Persia  but  from  those  who 
have  travelled  those  countries,  and  the  fidelity  and  sagacity  of 
whose  relations  you  can  trust ;  so  will  you,  as  little,  I  trust,  pre- 
maturely  form  notions  of  your  own,  concerning  that  usage  of  the 
world  (as  it  is  called)  into  which  you  have  not  yet  travelled,  and 
which  must  be  long  studied  and  practised,  before  it  can  be  tolera- 
bly well  known.     I  can  repeat  nothing  to  you  of  so  infinite  conse- 
quence to  your  future  welfare,  as  to  conjure  you  not  to  be  hast/ 
in  taking  up  notions  and  opinions :  guard  your  honest  and  ingenu- 
ous mind  agaiiist  this  main  danger  of  youth.   With  regard  to  all 
things  that  appear  not  to  your  reason,  after  due  examination,  evi- 
dent duties  of  honor,  morality,  or  religion,  (and  in  all  such  as  do, 
let  your  conscience  and  reason  detennine  your  notions  and  con- 
duct,) in  all  other  matters,  I  say,  be  slow  to  form  opinions,  keep 
your  mind  in  a  candid  state  of  suspense,  and  open  to  full  convic- 
tion when  you  shall  procure  it,  using  in  the  mean  time  the  expe- 

■  -      —^ 

I  An  nnknowB  Jaad. 
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Tience  of  a  friend  you  can  trust,  the  sincerity  of  whose  advice  you 
will  try  and  prove  by  your  own  experience  hereafter,  when  more 
years  shall  have  given  it  to  you.  I  have  been  lonijer  upon  this 
head,  than  I  hope  there  was  any  occasion  for :  but  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  matter,  and  my  warm  wishes  for  your  welfare, 
figure,  and  happiness,  have  drawn  it  from  me. 

My  dear  Nephew, 

Ever  affectionately. 

Yours. 


SIR  WILLIAM  BLACKSTONE.     1723—1780. 

Thi8  eminent  civilian  was  born  in  London,  in  July,  1723.  His  father  was 
a  silk-mercer,  and  the  fortune  he  had  acquired  in  the  honorable  pursuits  of 
trade,  was  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  afibrd  his  son  every  advantage  of  edu- 
cation and  scholarship.  On  leaving  the  University  of  Oxford,  having  selected 
the  law  as  his  profession,  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  on  which  occasion 
he  wrote  the  sprightly  and  beautiful  lines  entitled  "  The  Lawyer's  Farewell 
to  his  Muse.'*  In  due  time  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  ailer  seven  years  of 
patient  and  vain  expectance,  meeting  with  but  little  success,  he  returned  to 
Oxford,  with  the  intention  of  living  on  his  fellowship.  Having,  however, 
obtained  an  appointment  to  the  law  professorship  in  the  university,  he  so  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  tlie  lectures  he  delivered,  that  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  his  profession  with  a  success  proportioned  to  his  great  abilities  and  learn- 
ing. In  1765  he  published  his  celebrated  "  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England,"  than  wtdch  few  books  have  exerted  a  wider  influence,  it  being  one 
of  the  first  works  read  by  every  student  of  the  law,  and  the  one  to  which, 
perhaps,  he  makes  the  most  frequent  reference  through  the  whole  course  of 
his  professional  life.  In  1770,  Blackstone  was  made  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which  situation  he  held  till  his  deatli,  in  17  SO. 

THE   lawyer's   farewell   TO  HIS   MUSE. 

As  by  some  tyrant's  stern  command, 
A  wretch  forsakes  liis  native  land, 
In  foreign  climes  condemn'd  tu  roam 
An  endless  exile  from  his  home ; 
Pensive  he  treads  the  destined  v^'ay, 
And  dreads  to  go,  nor  dares  to  stay ; 
Till  on  some  neighboring  mountain's  brow 
He  stops,  and  turns  his  eyes  below ; 
Then,  melting  at  the  well-known  view, 
Drops  a  last  tear,  and  bids  adieu; 
So  I,  thus  doom  (1  from  thee  to  part, 
Gay  Queen  of  Fancy  and  of  Art, 
Reluctant  move,  with  doubtful  mind, 
Oft  stop,  and  often  look  behind. 

Companion  of  niy  tender  age^ 
Serenely  gay,  and  sweetly  sage. 
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How  blithesome  were  we  wont  to  rove 

By  verclant  hill  or  shady  grove. 

Where  fervent  bees,  with  humming  voice, 

Around  the  honey  d  oak  rejoice. 

And  aged  elms  with  awful  bend 

In  long  cathedral  walks  extend ! 

Luird  by  the  lapse  of  gliding  floods, 

Cheer'd  by  the  warbling  of  the  woods. 

How  bless'd  my  days,  my  thoughts  how  free 

In  sweet  society  with  thee ! 

Then  all  was  joyous,  all  was  young, 

And  years  unheeded  roll'd  along : 

But  now  the  pleasing  dream  is  o'er, 

Those  scenes  must  charm  me  now  no  more ; 

Lost  to  the  fields,  and  torn  from  you, — 

Farewell ! — a  long,  a  last  adieu. 

Me  wrangling  courts,  and  stubborn  law, 
To  smoke,  and  crowds,  and  cities,  draw: 
There  selfish  faction  rules  the  day, 
And  pride  and  avarice  throng  the  way ; 
Diseases  taint  the  murky  air, 
And  midnight  conflagrations  glare ; 
Loose  revelry  and  riot  bold 
In  fVighted  streets  their  orgies  hold ; 
Or,  where  in  silence  all  is  drown'd. 
Fell  Murder  walks  his  lonely  round ; 
No  room  for  peace,  no  room  for  you, 
Adieu,  celestial  nymph,  adieu! 

Shakspeare  no  more,  thy  sylvan  son. 
Nor  all  the  art  of  Addison, 
Pope's  heaven-strung  lyre,  nor  Waller's  easet 
Nor  Milton's  mighty  self,  must  please : 
Instead  of  thee,  a  formal  band 
In  furs  and  coifs  a.onnd  me  stand; 
With  sounds  uncouth  iind  accents  dry. 
That  grate  tlie  soul  r,l  liannony : 
Each  pedant  sage  unlocks  his  store 
Of  mystic,  dark,  discordant  lore; 
And  points  with  tottering  hand  the  ways 
Tliat  lead  me  to  the  thorny  maze. 

There,  in  a  winding  close  retreat. 
Is  justice  doom'd  to  fix  her  seat ; 
There,  fenced  by  bulwarks  of  the  law, 
She  keeps  the  wondering  world  in  awe ; 
And  there,  from  vulgar  sight  retired, 
Like  eastern  queens,  is  more  admired. 

O  let  me  pierce  the  secret  shade 
Where  dwells  the  venerable  maid ! 
There  humbly  mark,  with  reverend  awe, 
The  guardian  of  Britannia's  law; 
Unfold  with  joy  her  wirred  pape, 
Th'  united  boast  ofiimtiy  an  age; 
Where  mix'd,  yet  uniform,  hppears 
The  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years. 
In  that  pure  spring  the  bottom  view, 
Clear,  deep,  and  regularly  true: 
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And  other  doctrines  thenoe  imbibe 
Tlian  lurk  within  tho  sordid  scribe; 
Observe  how  parts  with  parts  unite 
In  one  harmonious  rule  of  right ; 
See  countless  wheels  distinctly  tend 
By  various  laws  to  one  great  end : 
"Wliile  mighty  Alfred's  piercing  soul 
Pervades  and  regulates  the  whole. 

Then  welcome  business,  welcome  strife 
'Welcome  the  cares,  the  thorns  of  life, 
The  visage  wan,  the  purblind  sight, 
The  toil  by  day,  the  lamp  at  night. 
The  tedious  forms,  tlie  solemn  prate, 
The  pert  dispute,  the  dull  debate, 
The  drowsy  bench,  the  babbling  Hall,— 
For  thee,  fair  Justice,  welcome  all ! 
Thus  tliough  my  noon  of  life  be  past. 
Yet  let  my  setting  sun,  at  last, 
Find  out  the  still,  the  rural  cell, 
Where  sage  Retirement  loves  to  dwell  I 
There  let  me  taste  the  homcfelt  bliss 
Of  innocence  and  inward  peace ; 
'  Untainted  by  the  guilty  bribe, 
Uncursed  amid  the  harpy  tribe ; 
No  orphan's  cry  to  wound  my  ear  j 
My  honor  and  my  conscience  clear  j 
Thus  may  I  calmly  meet  my  end, 
Tlius  to  Uie  grave  in  peace  descend. 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON.     1709—1784. 

Saxitxl  JoHirsoir,  the  Cor}rpheus  of  English  Literature  of  the  eighteenth 

eenUxTy,  was  bom  at  Litchfield,'  in  Staffordshire,  September  7,  1709,  and  was 

educated  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.     He  gave  early  proof  of  a  vigorous 

understanding  and  of  a  great  fondness  for  knowledge ;  but  poverty  compelled 

him  to  leave  the  university,  after  being  there  three  years,  without  taking  a 

degree,  and  he  returned  to  Litchfield  in  the  autumn  of  1731,  destlmte,  and 

'Wholly  undetermined  what  plan  of  life  to  pursue.     His  father,  who  had  been 

a  bookseller,  and  who  had  become  insolvent,  died  in  December,  and  in  the 

July  following,  Johnson  accepted  the  situation  of  usher  of  the  grammar-school 

at  Market-Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire.    For  this  situation,  however,  he  soon 

felt  himself  utterly  unqualified  by  means  of  his  natural  dis^wsition.     Though 

his  scholarship  was  ample,  he  wanted  that  patience  to  bear  with  dulness  and 

^waywardness,  those  kind  and  urbane  manners  to  win  love  and  respect,  that 

tact  in  oontroUing  and  governing  youth,  and  that  happy  manner  of  illustrating 

difficulties  and  imparting  knowledge,  which  are  as  essential  as  high  literary 

^Uainments  to  form  the  perfect  schoolmaster.     No  wonder,  therefore,  tliat  he 

quitted  the  high  vocation  in  disgust.     His  scholars,  doubtless,  were  quite  as 

glad  to  get  rid  of  him  as  he  was  of  them.    Kon  omnu  amnibuM, 

1  Henot  he  bM  tMen  ^beqneaUy  twiaMl  •«Tliaai«B  o'  UtehflflU.** 
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The  next  year  he  obtained  temponury  employment  from  a  bodcBeDer  st 
Birmingham,  and  eoon  aAer,  entered  into  an  engasrement  with  Mr.  Care,  d» 
editor  of  tlie  Gentleman's  Magazine,  to  write  for  that  periodicaL  This,  how- 
ever, vms  not  sufficient  to  support  him,  but  Cupid  happily  came  to  his  nsasi- 
ancc ;  for  be  fell  in  love  with  a  Mrs.  Porter,  a  widow  of  little  more  tLan 
double  her  lover^s  age,  and  possessed  of  eight  hundred  pounds.  They  were 
married  on  the  9th  of  July,  1736,  and  soon  ailer,  Johnson  took  a  large  bome 
near  Litchfield,  and  opened  an  academy  for  classical  educatioo.  But  the  plan, 
foiled,  and  he  went  to  London,  and  engaged  himself  as  a  regular  contrilmior 
to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Here  he  shortly  produced  his  admiiable  poem 
entitled  *<  London,"  in  imitation  of  the  third  satire  of  Juvenal.  For  it,  he  re- 
ceived from  Dodsley  ten  guineas ;  it  immediately  attracted  great  attentioii,  and 
Pope,  as  soon  as  he  read  it,  said,  *'  The  author,  whoever  he  is,  will  not  he  kog 
concealed."  His  tragedy  of  « Irene,"  produced  about  the  same  time,  was,  as 
regards  stage  success,  a  total  failure,  though,  like  the  Caio  of  Addison,  it  is 
full  of  noble  sentiments.  His  pen  was  at  this  time  continually  employed  in 
writing  pamphlets,  prefaces,  epitaphs,  essays^  and  biographical  memoiis  ks 
the  magazine ;  but  the  compensation  he  received  was  small,  veiy  anall ;  and 
it  is  distressing  to  reflect  that,  at  this  period,  the  poverty  of  this  most  distin> 
guished  scholar  was  so  great,  that  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  pass  the  day 
without  food. 

In  1744  he  published  the  ''Life  of  Richard  Savage,"  one  of  the  best  viii- 
ten  and  most  instructive  pieces  of  bic^raphy  extant,  and  vb'hich  was  at  once 
the  tlieme  of  general  admiration.^  In  1747  he  issued  his  plan  for  his  **  Eng- 
lish Dictionary,"  addressed,  in  an  admirably  written  pamphlet,  to  the  £arJ  of 
(/Tiesterfield,  who,  however,  concerned  himself  very  little  about  its  success. 
The  time  he  could  spare  from  this  Herculean  labor,  he  gave  to  various  lite- 
lary  subjects.  In  1749  appeared  his  "Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,''  an  admi- 
rable poem,  in  imitation  of  the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal;  and  in  the  next  year 
he  commenced  his  periodical  paper  «  The  Rambler,"  which  deservedly  raised 
the  reputation  of  the  author  still  higher,  and  which,  from  the  i^eculiar  streogth 
of  its  style,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  Knglish  Piose  Literature.'  In 
1755,  appeared  the  great  work  which  has  made  his  name  known  woerever 
the  English  language  is  spoken — ^his  long-promised  «  Dictionary."  Eigm  long 
years  was  he  in  bringing  it  to  a  completion;  and  considering  the  little  aid  he 
could  receive  from  previous  lexicographers,  it  was  a  gigaTitic  undertaking ; 
and  most  successfully  and  nobly  did  he  accomplish  it*    But  just  before  it  was 

1  One  of  the  best  prooOi  of  Its  attrmctive  power  was  gtven  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  say  Cksl, 
on  his  return  Arom  Italy,  he  met  wlUi  It  In  DerroDSldre^  knowtng  nothtaK  of  tta  author,  and  began  to 
read  It  while  he  was  slanding  wiUi  his  arm  loaning  against  a  cbiniDcy-plece.  It  seised  his  atCeBtisB 
so  strongly,  that,  not  being  able  to  lay  down  the  book  UU  he  had  flnishtd  tt,  when  be  attenpled  to 
moTc,  he  Ibund  his  arm  totally  benumbed. 

S  **Tl)e  Rambler,"  was  commenced  on  the  SOth  of  March,  17S«,  and  oootlnoed  e-very  Ttwaday  snd 
flatarday  to  March  14, 1713.  Of  the  energy  and  fbrtaity  of  resooroe  with  which  this  work  was  cofr' 
dueted,  there  can  be  no  greater  proof  than  that  during  the  whole  tlme^  though  afflicted  with  dteaMi 
and  harassed  with  the  tolls  of  lexicography,  he  wrote  the  whole  htanael^  with  the  ezoeption  of  feff 
or  five  numbers. 

3  The  French  Academy  of  roarr  members  were  all  engaged  upon  thdr  boosted  DktktBary,  wbkhi 
after  aS,  ««s  not  eqiuU  to  Johnson's  single-handed  labor.  This  gave  rise  to  the  fbUowlng  afMsd 
tfawa  firom  Oarrlck  :^ 

Talk  of  war  with  a  Briton,  he'll  boldly  advance, 
-  That  one  English  sokUer  will  beat  ten  of  Franoc; 
Would  we  alter  the  boast  from  the  swprd  to  the  pei^ 
Oor  odds  are  stlQ  greatar,  atiU  gnatar  aar  neaj 
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poblisbed,  I^ord  Chesterfield  endeavored  to  influence  Johnson  to  dedioata  St 
la  himaelf^  &n<i  for  this  purpose  he  wrote  two  numbers,  in  a  peziodical  paj)ari 
"The  World,"  highlyoomptimentaryof  Johnson's  learning  and  labors.  John- 
aon  'Was  of  course  highly  indignant,^  and  addressed  to  him  the  following  let- 
ter, 'w^Mch,  for  the  polish  of  its  style,  the  elegance  of  its  language,  the  keenness 
of  its  sarcasm,  its  manly  disdain,  and  the  condensed  vigor  of  its  thought,  is, 
perhaps,  luieqiialled  in  English  literature. 

TO    THJE    RIOUT  HONORABLE   THE   EARL   OF   CHS8TBRFIEL0. 

Mr  IfOms  : 

1  liave  been  lately  informed,  by  the  proprietor  of  The  World, 
that  I've  papers,  in  which  my  Dictionary  is  recommended  to  the 
pu\llic,  were  written  by  your  lordship.  To  be  so  distinguished, 
is  an  honor,  which,  bein^  very  little  accustomed  to  favors  irom  the 
great,  I  know  not  well  how  to  receive,  or  in  what  terms  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

When  upon  some  slight  encouragement,  I  first  visited  your 
Voidfthlp,  I  was  overpowered,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  the  en- 
chantment of  your  address ;  and  could  not  forbear  to  wish  that  I 
might  boast  myself  Ze  i^otn^et^r  du  vainqueur  de  la  ierre^*-^ 
that  I  might  obtain  that  regard  for  which  I  saw  the  world  con- 
tending; but  I  found  my  attendance  so  little  encouraged,  that 
neither  pride  nor  modesty  would  suffer  me  to  continue  it.    When 
I  had  once  addressed  your  lordship  in  public,  I  had  exhausted  all 
the  art  of  pleasing  which  a  retired  and  uncourtly  scholar  can  pos- 
sess.    I  had  done  all  that  I  could ;  and  no  man  is  well  pleased  to 
have  his  all  neglected,  be  it  ever  so  little. 

Seven  years,  my  lord,  have  now  passed  since  I  waited  in  your 
outward  rooms,  or  was  repulsed  from  your  door ;  during  which 
time  I  have  been  pushinsr  on  my  work  through  difficulties,  of 
which  it  is  useless  to  complain,  and  have  brought  it,  at  last,  to  the 
verge  of  publication,  without  one  act  of  assistance,  one  word  of 
encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  favor.  Such  treatment  I  did  not 
expect,  for  I  never  had  a  patron  before. 

In  tlM  deep  mljiet  of  Mtenoeb  thoarb  Frenchmen  naj  toO, 
Can  their  strength  be  compared  to  Locke^  Newton,  and  Boylaf 
Let  them  nfiy  thetr  heroea,  send  forth  an  thair  powers, 
Their  rarsa  msn  and  prose  men ;  then  mateh  them  with  owra: 
Vint  nakspeara  and  Milton,  Vka  fods  In  ttaa  flgh^ 
HiiTe  put  their  whole  dnona  and  cpio  to  fllgtat; 
In  satires,  cplsUesy  and  odes  woold  they  cope^ 
Their  Bombers  rstreaft  befcra  Dryden  and  Popet 
And  JoMvsov,  well  arm*d  like  n  hero  of  yors^ 
Bks  beat  vobst  French,  and  wUI  beat  fbrty  aaace  I** 

1  In  bis  anger  he  exclatmwl  to  his  fMend  Oarrlck,  "I  bate  sallsd  a  long  and  painlbl  mjb^ 
nmiMl  the  world  of  the  SngUshtauiguafe;  and  does  he  now  send  out  two  eeeb  boats  Is  t»w  bm  1Mb 

bMborr 
*  As  eamiiierar  of  the  ooofiMfor  of  the  world. 
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■■    The  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at  last  acquainted  with  Lore,  and 
found  him  a  native  of  the  rocks. 

Is  not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who  looks  with  unconcern  on  a 
man  struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  and,  when  he  has  reached 
the  ground,  encumbers  him  with  help  ?  The  notice  which  you 
have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labors,  had  it  been  early,  had 
been  kind ;  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  iudiflerent,  and  can- 
not enjoy  it ;  till  I  am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it ;  till  I  am 
known,  and  do  not  want  it.  I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity 
not  to  confess  obligations  where  no  benefit  has  been  received,  or  to 
be  unwillin?  that  the  public  should  consider  me  as  ov^nng  that  to 
a  patron,  which  Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself. 

Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  far  with  so^Iittle  obligation  to 
any  favorer  of  learning,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed  though  I 
should  conclude  it,  if  less  be  possible,  with  less ;  for  I  have  been 
long  wakened  from  that  dream  of  hope,  in  which  I  once  boasted 
myself  with  so  much  exultation, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  humble. 

Most  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  Johnson.' 

In  the  few  years  8uccee<Iin{?  the  publication  cf  his  « Dictioniuy/*  be  em- 
ployed himself  in  an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  and  gave  to  the  world  another 
periodical  paper  entitled  **The  Idler/'  In  the  ibnner,  when  it  appeared  in 
1765,  the  public  were  very  much  disappointed ;  for  tliough  the  pre&ce  was 
written  in  a  style  unsurpassed  for  its  beauty  and  strength,  and  showed  that 
he  well  knew  die  duties  and  requirements  of  a  commentator  upon  the  great 
dramatic  poet,  his  annotations  showed  that  he  had  not  that  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  writers  of  the  times  of  Shakspeare  and  antecedent  thereto,  which 
is  requisite  properly  to  elucidate  the  bartL  In  1759  he  appeared  in  a  new 
character,  that  of  a  Novelist,  in  the  publication  of  his  ^  Rasselas,"  which  was 
written  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  mother's  funeral.  In  1762  he  was  re- 
lieved ftom  peoimiary  anxiety  by  a  pension  of  JB300  a  year,  frranted  to  him 
in  consideration  of  the  happy  influence  of  his  writings ;  for  Lord  Bute  ex- 
pressly  told  him,  on  his  accepting  the  bounty,  that  it  was  given  him  not  fur 
any  thing  he  was  to  do,  but  for  what  he  had  done. 

In  the  next  year,  1763,  he  was  introduced  to  his  biographer,  James  Bos 
well,  and  we  have,  from  tliis  date,  a  fuller  account  of  him,  perhaps,  than  was 
ever  written  of  any  oilier  individual.'     From  tliis  lime  we  are  made  as  fa- 

1  There  la  pretty  good  cvUeaoB  that  Johnson,  afler  tlM  drat  oiniUttioB  of  temper  bid  sobsMnl,  feB 
that  be  had  been  unreasonably  vtolent  in  addreadns  tbia  letter  to  Chesterfield ;  and  tbftt  bis  lonlaliiF 
was  not  to  blame  tor  not  sooner  notidnf  Johnson's  rreat  work.  Indeed  the  '*  notice^**  fbr  any  metal 
pnrpose,  oould  not  haTe  been  curlier.  Conenltr>Cr(rit«*B  "new  and  levtaed*  edition  of  Botweiri 
Johnson,  1  ToL  tvo.,  pp.  as,  t«— n  moat  admirable  book,  and  one  which  probably  contains  more  li^ 
terestmf  and  valuri>le  literary  InSyrionUon  than  any  oUier  volnme  of  equal  siac  in  Uie  lanfinge. 

t  *'The  most  triumphaot  record  of  the  uueots  and  character  of  John»on  is  to  be  fbund  tn  Bocwrlfi 
IMi  of  him.  The  man  was  superior  to  Ita*  author.  When  he  tUrrw  a»iJe  hits  poii,  which  he  rvfnrJf4 
as  an  encumbrance,  he  became  uoi  oolyMUrncd  and  thoughtful,  but  acute,  witty,  humorotu,  miini. 
hoacat;  hearty  and  determined,  'the  kin^  of  good  fvUotrs  and  wale  of  old  men.'  There  axe  as  ocuf 
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miliar,  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  writing  to  make  us,  with  the  character,  the 
habits,  and  the  appearance  of  Johnson,  and  tlie  persons  and  things  with  which 
he  is  connected.  ^  Every  iliiuf?  about  him,''  says  an  able  critic,*  **  his  coat,  his 
"wi^,  bis  figure,  his  rolling  walk,  his  blinking  eye,  the  outward  signs  which 
too  clearly  marked  the  approbation  of  his  dinner,  his  insatiable  appetite  for 
fish  sauce,  and  veal  pie  with  plums,  his  inextinguishable  thirst  for  tea,  his 
trick  of  touching  the  posts  as  he  walked,  his  mysterious  practice  of  treasuring 
Tip  scraps  of  orange  peel,  his  morning  shunbers,  his  midnight  disputations,  his 
contortions,  his  motterings,  his  gruntings,  his  pufHngs,  his  vigorous,  acute,  and 
ready  eloquence ;  his  sarcastic  wit,  his  vehemence,  his  insolence,  his  fits  of 
tempestuous  rage,  his  queer  inmates — old  Mr.  Levett  and  blind  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, the  cat  Hodge,  and  the  negro  Frank— all  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  the 
objects  by  which  we  have  been  surrounded." 

In  1773,  in  company  with  Mr.  Boswell,  he  made  a  tour  to  the  Western 
Tslands  of  Scotland,  of  which  he  published  an  interesting  and  instructive 
aooount.  In  it  he  pronounces  decidedly  against  the  authenticity  of  the  poems 
called  ^Ossian's."  The  last  of  his  literary  labors  was  his  «<  Lives  of  the 
Poets,'*  which  were  completed  in  1781.>  Though  it  is  a  work  that,  on  the 
whole,  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  ablest  contributions  to  English  bio- 
graphy, it  must  be  read  with  great  caution ;  for  the  criticisms  of  Johnson  axe 
too  often  biased  by  his  strong  political,  religious,  and  even  personal  antipa- 
thies, as  is  clearly  evinced  in  the  gross  ii^ustice  he  has  done  to  tiie  two  great* 
est  poets  of  the  scries— Milton'  and  Gray.  ^  His  indiscriminate  hatred  of 
Whig  principles;  his  detestation  of  blank  verse;  his  dislike  of  pastoral,  lyric, 
and  descriptive  poetry;  his  total  want  of  enthusiasm;  and  his  perpetual 
efibns  to  veil  the  splendor  of  genius,  are  frequentiy  lost  in  the  admiration 
which  the  blaze  and  vigor  of  his  intellectual  powers  so  strongly  excite.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  work  in  which  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  Jolinson  are 
placed  before  the  reader  with  tlieir  full  prominence;  in  which  the  lovers  of 
philology  and  biography,  the  friends  of  moral  and  ethic  wisdom,  will  find 

maut  repartee*,  profband  remwke,  and  keen  bivccUvea  to  be  found  in  Boiwelf  a  *  Inrentory  of  all 
Ike  eaid,'  ai  are  recorded  of  any  cetebnUed  man.  The  llfc  and  dramatfc  play  of  bis  convenation 
iDrm  a  contrast  to  hb  written  works.  His  natural  powers  snd  undisguised  opinions  were  called 
oat  hi  eoDTlvlal  interconrse.  In  public,  he  practised  with  tlie  Iblls:  in  prfirate,  he  unsheaUied  the 
sword  of  controversy,  and  it  was  'Uus  Ebro's  temper.'  The  eagerness  of  opposition  roused  him 
from  Us  natural  sluggishness  and  acquired  Uinldlty ;  he  returned  blow  fbr  blow;  and  whether  the 
trial  were  of  argument  or  wit,  none  of  his  rivals  could  boast  much  of  the  eneonnter.  Burke  seema 
to  have  been  the  only  person  who  had  a  chance  with  him;  and  It  Is  the  unpardonable  sin  of  Bo^ 
well's  work,  that  he  baa  purposely  omitted  their  combats  of  strength  and  sklU.  GoldsmlUi  asked, 
*  Does  be  wind  into  a  sul^ect  like  a  serpent,  as  Burke  docs  f*  And  when  exhausted  with  sickness, 
he  himself  said,  'If  that  fellow  Burke  were  here  now,  he  would  kill  me.'  **—BitxllW$  Xngthk  Oomk 
Writm. 

1  Bead— the  artkle  in  the  SSd  vol.  of  the  EJinburgh  Bevlew,  or  In  Macaulay's  Miscellanies,  voL  li. 
p.  II :  alw  an  arUcle,  "Johnson  and  his  Biographers,"  in  the  46th  voL  of  the  Quarterly :  also,  par 
tlcularly,  the  new  edition  of  Croker's  BosweU,  in  one  huife  octavo— an  Invaluable  work ;  Murphy'* 
Life,  in  the  PrHhee  to  his  Works ;  a  ••  Memoir"  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  In  the  third  volume  of  his  Proso 
Works;  «nd  the  •*  Literary  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,"  in  the  4th  voL  of  Drake's  Essays. 

>  '*  No  man  can  entertain  a  higher  idea  of  Johnson's  tnteUoetual  powers  as  a  lexkxxgrapher.  a 
teacher,  and  a  moralist,  Uian  myself;  but  poeUcal  criticism  was  not  his  provlnoe;  and  though  in 
point  of  style  bhi  *  lives*  be  superior,  perhaps,  to  any  of  his  preeodlng  oompositloos,  they  are  lafi> 
Bltely  more  disgraced  by  the  inexorable  partlalttlee  of  the  man.**— Drake's  **  literary  Hours,"  L  2S1. 
Bead,  also,  a  fine  article  on  Johnson  in  Sir  Egerton  Brydges's  "Imaginative  Biography,"  il.  Sil. 

>  Wbnt  greater  contrast  can  we  conceive  than  that  exhibited  In  the  chaneten  of  MlUon  and  John* 
son;  In  the  former  of  whom  so  predominated  tha  ImaglnaUva  and  the  «plrliaali  la  tte  tattler,  the 
MOSQons  and  the  animal. 
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much  to  applaud ;  but  in  which  also  the  disciplea  of  candor  and  impaniatii|', 
the  TOtaries  of  creative  fancy  and  of  genuine  poetiy,  will  have  mudi  m 
regret  and  much  to  condemn." 

Scarcely  had  he  finished  his  t^Liyee  of  the  Poets,"  when  in  May,  I7S1,  he 
lost  his  long-tried  friend  Mr.  Thrale,  in  whose  bouse  he  had  been  a  con* 
stant  resident  for  fifteen  years:  and  the  next  year  deprived  him  of  his  oid 
and  faithful  friend  Dr.  Robert  LeTett,>  upon  whose  character  be  wroie  the 
beautifijl  and  touching  verses  which  do  so  much  honor  to  his  heart.  But  his 
own  end  was  drawing  near.  In  June,  1783,  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  which, 
for  some  hours  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  speech.  From  this,  boweveiv 
he  recovered,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
fit  of  asthma,  accompanied  with  dropsical  swellings  of  the  legs.  Tbeee  afeo- 
tions  subsided  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  year ;  but  towards  the  autunon. 
they  so  increased,  that  all  hopes  of  his  recovery  were  at  an  end.  He  had 
always  entertained  a  great  dread  of  death,  and  his  hours  of  health  were  im- 
bittered  by  his  apprehensions  of  dissolution.  But  when  he  saw  his  end  aetn- 
ally  approaching,  he  became  entirely  resigned,  strong  in  his  iaith  in  Chiist, 
joyful  in  the  hope  of  his  own  salvation,  and  anxious  ibr  the  salvation  of  hie 
flriends.'  *<0n  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  December,  1784,  and  in  the  75th 
year  of  his  age,  he  expired  so  calmly,  that  the  persons  who  were  sitiiog  in 
the  room  only  knew  that  he  had  ceased  to  breathe,  by  the  sudden  £ulnre  of 
the  sound  which  had  ibr  some  dajrs  accompanied  his  respiration.^ 

The  great  characteristic  of  Dr.  Johnson  was  uncommon  vigor  and  logical 
precision  of  intellect  His  reasoning  was  sound,  dexterous,  and  acute;  his 
thoughts  striking  and  original ;  and  his  imagination  vivid.  In  converBaiioa 
his*  style  was  keen  and  pointed,  and  his  language  appropriate ;  and  he  dta- 
played  such  a  comprehensive  view  of  his  subject,  such  accuracy  of  percep- 
tion, such  lucidity  of  discriminatiop,  and  such  facility  of  illustratioD,  as  to  throir 
light  upon  every  question,  however  intricate,  and  to  prove  the  best  of  all  prao 
tical  guides  in  the  customary  occurrences  of  life. 

Besides  these  great  qualities,  he  possessed  others  of  a  most  humiliating  lit* 
tieness.  In  many  respects  he  seemed  a  different  person  at  dififerent  times. 
He  was  intolerant  of  particular  principles,  which  he  would  not  allow  to  be 
discussed  within  his  hearing ;  of  particular  nations,  and  particular  individuals. 
He  was  superstitious ;  and  his  mind  was  at  an  early  period  narrowed  upon 
many  questions,  religious  and  political.  He  was  open  to  flattery,  hard  to 
please,  easy  to  offend,  impetuous  and  irritable.  (^The  characteristic  pecu- 
liarity of  Johnson's  intellect,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  «  was 
the  union  of  great  powers  with  low  prejudices.  If  we  judged  of  him  by  the 
best  parts  of  his  mind,  we  should  place  him  almost  as  high  as  he  was  placed 
by  the  idolatry  of  Boswell ;  if  by  the  worst  parts  of  his  mind,  we  should  place 
him  even  below  Boswell  himself."  This  short  and  imperfect  view^  of  his 
character  would  convey  a  wrong  impression,  did  we  not  add,  that  he  was 
steady  and  inflexible  in  maintaining  the  obligations  of  religion,  a  sincere  and 
realous  Christian,  and  possessed  of  a  most  kind  and  benevolent  hean.s 

1  Thia  Dr.  Lerett  **  wm  Uie  coDdmatcoiBpiuiloB  of  Johnaon  at  hit  iDorning*!  metl  fcr  new  tortr 
ymn.  Be  wm  s  pnetlttoiMr  of  pbysto  amons  the  lower  ordert  of  people  in  London :  Ida  flne  were 
nnll,  but  tale  tnutaMie  wae  extenelve,  and  be  alweys  walked.  Thla  good  man  Ured  fa  great  obteat- 
ntjr,  thougb  eOBttanaUy  and  moot  oontcleBtkHulsr  enployed  in  mtUgattnf  Uie  sorrows  of  poverty  and 


S  On  ids  dyfar  bed,  be  partleOlafly  aborted  Sir  Joshua  Beyaolds  « to  road  the  Bible,  and  to  keep 
aotf  ttaa  iabbattHdayi**  that  lei  not  to  paint  on  that  day. 
»  The  Bart  of  SgHntoaac^  of  renwrfcahia  elagaaea  of  oannan,  oaoe  ramarkad  at  n  snppcr  paity 
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THE,  VOYAGE   OF   LIFE. 

*Life,"  says  Seneca,  "is  a  voyage,  in  the  progress  of  which 
we  are  perpetually  changing  our  scenes  ;  we  first  leave  childhood 
behind  us,  then  youth,  then  the  years  of  ripened  manhood,  then 
the  better  and  more  pleasing  part  of  old  age."  The  perusal  of 
this  passage  having  incited  in  me  a  train  of  reflections  on  the  state 
of  man,  the  incessant  fluctuation  of  his  wishes,  the  gradual  change 
of  his  disposition  to  all  external  objects,  and  the  thoughtlessness 
with  whicn  he  floats  along  the  stream  of  time,  I  sunk  into  a  slumber 
amidst  my  meditations ;  and,  on  a  sudden,  found  my  ears  filled 
with  the  tumult  of  labor,  the  shouts  of  alacrity,  the  shrieks  of 
alarm,  the  whistle  of  winds,  and  the  dash  of  waters. 

My  astonishment  for  a  time  repressed  my  curiosity ;  but  soon 
recovering  myself  so  far  as  to  inquire  whither  we  were  going,  and 
what  was  the  cause  of  such  clamor  and  confusion,  I  was  told  that 
they  yere  launching  out  into  the  ocemi  of  life;  that  we  had  al- 
ready passed  the  straits  of  infancy,  in  which  multitudes  had  per- 
ished, some  by  the  weakness  and  fragility  of  their  vessels,  and 
more  by  the  folly,  perverseness,  or  negligence  of  those  who  under- 
took to  steer  them ;  and  that  we  were  now  on  the  main  sea, 
abandoned  to  the  winds  and  billows,  without  any  other  means  of 
security  than  the  care  of  the  pilot,  whom  it  was  always  in  our 
power  to  choose  among  great  numbers  that  offered  their  direction 
and  assistance. 

I  then  looked  round  with  anxious  eagerness ;  and  first  turning 
my  eyes  behind  me,  saw  a  stream  flowing  through  flowery  islands, 
which  every  one  that  sailed  along  seemed  to  behold  with  pleasure ; 
but  no  sooner  touched,  than  the  current,  which,  though  not  noisy 
or  turbulent,  was  yet  irresistible,  bore  him  away.  Beyond  these 
islands  all  was  darkness,  nor  could  any  of  the  passengers  describe 
the  shore  at  which  he  first  embarked. 

Before  me,  and  on  each  side,  vras  an  expanse  of  waters  vio- 
lently agitated,  and  covered  with  so  thick  a  mist,  that  the  most 
perspicacious  eye  could  see  but  a  little  way.  It  appeared  to  be 
full  of  rocks  and  whirlpools,  for  many  sunk  unexpectedly  while 
they  were  courting  the  gale  with  full  sails,  and  insulting  those 
whom  they  had  lefl  behind.  So  numerous,  indeed,  were  the 
dangers,  and  so  thick  the  darkness,  that  no  caution  could  confer 
security.  Yet  there  were  many,  who,  by  false  intelligence,  be- 
lt BocwdTi,  that  tae  regretted  that  JohnMii  had  not  been  educated  with  m<Nne  reflnemcnt  and  lived 
nore  In  polished  society.  "No,  no,  my  lord,"  lald  BarettI,  "do  with  him  what  you  would,  he  would 
Uwayt  have  been  a  bear.'*  •'  True,"  answered  the  £arl  wltli  a  smUe,  **  but  then  he  would  have 
)een  a  dntbig  bear." 

**To  obviate  all  the  reflections  which  have  gone  round  the  world  to  Johnson's  prejudfee,  by  apply- 
ing to  him  the  epithet  of  a  Uar,  let  me  Impress  upon  my  readers  a  Just  and  bmppy  sayiny  of  ray 
Uriend  Goldsmith,  who  knew  him  well:— 'Johnson,  to  be  sure,  has  a  roughness  in  Us  manner;  but 
no  mui  alfve  bas  a  more  tender  heart   Hx  mab  vothino  or  thx  bkax  but  bis  skix.*  "— i^'wioft'. 
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trayed  their  foUowers  into  whirlpools,  or  by  violeDce  pushed  those 
whom  they  found  in  their  way  against  the  rocks. 

The  current  was  invariable  and  insurmountable ;  but  though  if 
was  impossible  to  sail  against  it,  or  to  return  to  the  place  that  was 
once  passed,  yet  it  was  not  so  violent  as  to  allow  no  opportunities 
fpr  dexterity  or  courage,  since,  though  none  could  retreat  back 
from  danger,  yet  they  might  often  avoid  it  by  oblique  direction. 

It  was,  however,  not  very  common  to  steer  with  much  care  or 
prudence  ;  for  by  some  universal  infatuation,  every  man  appeared 
to  think  himself  safe,  though  he  saw  his  consorts  every  moment 
sinking  round  him;. and  no  sooner  had  the  waves  closed  orer 
them,  than  their  fate  and  misconduct  were  forgotten  ;  the  voyage 
was  pursued  with  the  same  jocund  confidence  ;  every  man  con- 

fratulated  himself  upon  the  soundness  of  his  vessel,  and  beb'eved 
imself  able  to  stem  the  whirlpool  in  which  his  friend  was  swal- 
lowed, or  glide  over  the  rocks  on  which  he  was  dashed :  nor  wss 
it  often  observed  that  the  sight  of  a  wreck  made  any  man  change 
his  course :  if  he  turned  aside  for  a  moment,  he  soon  forgot  the 
rudder,  and  left  himself  again  to  the  disposal  of  chance. 

This  negligence  did  not  proceed  from  indifference,  or  from 
weariness  of  their  present  condition ;  for  net  one  of  those  who 
thus  rushed  upon  destruction,  failed,  when  he  was  sinking,  to  call 
loudly  upon  his  associates  for  that  help  which  could  not  now  he 
given  him ;  and  many  spent  their  last  moments  in  cautioning 
others  against  the  folly  by  which  they  were  intercepted  in  the 
midst  of  their  course.  Their  benevolence  was  sometimes  praised, 
but  their  admonitions  were  unregarded. 

The  vessels  in  which  we  had  embarked,  being  confessedly  un- 
equal to  the  turbulence  of  the  stream  of  life,  were  visibly  impaired 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage ;  so  that  every  passenger  was  certain, 
that  how  long  soever  he  might,  by  favorable  accidents,  or  by  in- 
cessant vigilance,  be  preserved,  he  must  sink  at  last. 

This  necessity  of  perishing  might  have  been  expected  to  sad- 
den the  gay,  and  intimidate  the  daring,  at  least  to  keep  the  melan- 
choly and  timorous  in  perpetual  torments,  and  hinder  them  from 
any  enjoyment  of  the  varieties  and  gratifications  which  nature 
ofiered  them  as  the  solace  of  their  labor;  yet  in  effect  none 
seemed  less  to  expect  destruction  than  those  to  whom  it  was  most 
dreadful ;  they  all  had  the  art  of  concealing  their  dangers  from 
themselves ;  and  those  who  knew  their  inability  to  bear  the  sight 
of  the  terrors  that  embarrassed  their  way,  took  care  never  to  look 
forward,  but  found  some  amusement  for  the  present  moment,  and 
generally  entertained  themselves  by  playing  with  Hope,  who  was 
the  constant  associate  of  the  voyage  of  life. 

Yet  aU  that  Hope  ventured  to  promise,  even  to  those  whom  she 
&vored  most,  was,  not  that  they  should  escape,  but  that  they 
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shoald  sink  last;  and  with  this  promise  every  one  was  satis- 
fied, though  he  laughed  at  the  rest  for  seeming  to  believe  it. 
Hope»  indeed,  apparently  mocked  the  credulity  of  her  compa- 
nions ;  for  in  proportion  as  their  vessels  grew  leaky,  she  redoubled 
her  assurances  of  safety ;  and  none  were  more  busy  in  making 
provisions  for  a  long  vojrage,  than  they  whom  all  but  themselves 
saw  likely  to  perish  soon  by  irreparable  decay. 

In  the  midst  of  the  current  of  life  was  the  gulf  of  Intemperance, 
a  dreadful  whirlpool,  interspersed  with  rocks,  of  which  the  pointed 
crags  were  concealed  under  water,  and  the  tops  covered  with 
herbage,  on  which  Ease  spread  couches  of  repose,  and  with 
shades  where  Pleasure  warbled  the  song  of  invitation.  Within 
sight  of  these  rocks  all  who  sailed  on  the  ocean  of  life  must  neces- 
sarily pass.  Reason,  indeed,  was  always  at  hand  to  steer  the 
passengers  through  a  narrow  outlet  by  which  they  might  escape ; 
but  very  few  could,  by  her  entreaties  or  remonstrances,  be  in- 
duced to  put  the  rudder  into  her  hand,  without  stipulating  that 
she  should  approach  so  near  unto  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that  they 
might  solace  themselves  with  a  short  enjoyment  of  that  delicious 
region,  after  which  they  always  determined  to  pursue  their  course 
without  any  other  deviation. 

Reason  was  too  often  prevailed  upon  so  far  by  these  promises, 
as  to  venture  her  charge  within  the  eddy  of  the  gulf  of  Intemper- 
ance, where,  indeed,  the  circumvolution  was  weak,  but  yet  inter- 
rupted the  course  of  the  vessel,  and  drew  it,  by  insensible  rotations, 
towards  the  centre.     She  then  repented  her  temerity,  and  with  all 
her  force  endeavored  to  retreat ;  but  the  draught  of  the  gulf  was 
generally  too  strong  to  be  overcome ;  and  the  passenger,  bavin nr 
danced  in  circles  with  a  pleasing  and  giddy  velocity,  was  at  last 
overwhelmed  and  lost.     Those  few  whom  Reason  was  able  to  ex- 
tricate, generally  suffered  so  many  shocks  upon  the  points  which 
shot  out  from  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that  they  were  unable  to  con- 
tinue their  course  with  the  same  strength  and  facility  as  before, 
but  floated  along  timorously  and  feebly,  endangered  by  every 
breeze,  and  shattered  by  every  ruffle  of  the  water,  till  they  sunk, 
by  slow  degrees,  after  long  struggles  and  innumerable  expedients, 
always  repining  at  their  own  folly,  and  waniing  others  against  the 
first  approach  to  the  gulf  of  Intemperance. 

There  were  artists  who  professed  to  repair  the  breaches  and 
stop  the  leaks  of  the  vessels  which  had  been  shattered  on  the 
rocks  of  Pleasure.  Many  appeared  to  have  great  confidence  in 
their  skill,  and  some,  indeed,  were  preserved  by  it  from  sinking, 
who  had  received  only  a  single  blow ;  but  I  remarked  that  few 
vessels  lasted  long  which  had  been  much  repaired,  nor  was  it 
found  that  the  artists  themselves  continued  afloat  Ir.nger  than  those 
who  had  least  of  their  assistance. 
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The  only  advantage  which,  in  the  Toyage  of -life,  the  cautknw 
had  above  the  negligent,  was  that  they  sunk  later,  and  more  sud- 
denly ;  for  they  passed  forward  till  they  had  sometimes  seen  all 
those  in  whose  company  they  had  issued  from  the  straits  of  in- 
fancy, perish  in  the  way,  and  at  last  were  overset  by  a  cross 
breeze,  without  the  toil  of  resistance,  or  the  anguish  of  expecta- 
tion. But  such  as  had  often  fallen  against  the  rocks  of  Pleasure, 
commonly  subsided  by  sensible  degrees,  contended  long  with  the 
encroachmg  waters,  and  harassed  themselves  by  labors  that 
scarce  Hope  herself  could  flatter  with  success. 

As  I  was  looking  upon  the  various  fate  of  the  multitude  about 
me,  I  was  suddenly  alarmed  with  an  admonition  frcon  some  un- 
known Power,  "  Gaze  not  idly  upon  others  when  thou  thyself  art 
sinking.  Whence  is  this  thoughtless  tranquillity,  when  thou  and 
they  are  equally  endangered  ?*'  I  looked,  and  seeing  the  gulf  of 
Intemperance  before  me,  started  and  awaked. 


KNOWLEDGE   TO   BE   ACCOMMODATED   TO  THE    PURPOSES   OF   LIFE. 

Tt  is  too  common  for  those  who  have  been  bred  to  scholastic 
professions,  and  passed  much  of  their  time  in  academies  where 
nothing  but  learning  confers  honors,  to  disregard  every  other  qua- 
lification, and  to  imagine  that  they  shall  find  mankind  ready  to 
pay  homage  to  their  knowledge,  and  to  crowd  about  them  for  in- 
struction. They  therefore  step  out  from  their  cells  into  the  open 
world,  with  all  the  confidence  of  authority  and  dignity  of  impoit- 
anco ;  they  look  round  about  them,  at  once  with  ignorance  and 
scorn,  on  a  race  of  beings  to  whom  they  are  equally  unknown  and 
equally  contemptible,  but  whose  manners  they  must  imitate,  and 
with  whose  opinions  they  must  comply,  if  they  desire  to  pass  tbeii 
time  happily  among  them. 

To  lessen  that  disdain  with  which  scholars  are  inclined  to  lofik 
on  the  common  business  of  the  world,  and  the  unwillingness  with 
which  they  condescend  to  learn  what  is  not  to  be  found  in  anv 
system  of  philosophy,  it  may  be  necessary  to  consider  that  though 
admiration  is  excited  by  abstruse  researcfies  and  remote  discove- 
ries, yet  pleasure  is  not  given,  nor  afifection  conciliated,  but  by 
softer  accomplishments,  and  quahties  more  easily  communicable 
to  those  about  us.  He  that  can  cnly  converse  upon  questions i 
about  which  only  a  small  part  of  mankind  has  knowledge  suffi- 
cient to  make  them  curious,  must  lose  his  days  in  unsocial  silence, 
and  live  in  the  crowd  of  life  without  a  companion.  He  that  can 
only  be  useful  in  great  occasions,  may  die  without  exerting  his 
abilities,  and  stand  a  helpless  spectator  of  a  thousand  vexations 
which  fret  away  happiness,  and  which  nothing  is  required  tc 
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Ti^move  but  a  little  dexterity  of  conduct  and  readiness  of  expe- 
clients. 

No  degree  of  knowledge  attainable  by  man  is  able  to  set  him 
ive  the  want  of  hourly  assistance,  or  to  extinguish  the  desire 
fond  endearments  and  tender  officiousness ;  and,  therefore,  no 
should  think  it  unnecessary  to  learn  those  arts  by  which 
friendship  may  be  gained.  Kindness  is  preserved  by  a  constant 
T<eciprocation  of  benefits  or  interchange  of  pleasures ;  but  such 
I>«ne6t8  only  can  be  bestowed  as  others  are  capable  to  receive,  and 
such  pleasures  only  imparted  as  others  are  qualified  to  enjoy. 

By  this  descent  from  the  pinnacles  of  art,  no  honor  will  be  lost; 
lor  the  condescensions  of  learning  are  always  overpaid  by  grati- 
tude. An  elevated  genius  employed  in  little  things,  appears,  to 
use  the  simile  of  Longinus,  like  the  sun  in  his  evening  declina- 
tioQ ;  he  remits  his  splendor  but  retains  his  magnitude,  and  pleases 
more  though  he  dazzles  less. 

r.  No.  iS7. 


THE   RIGHT   IMPROVEMENT   OF   TIME. 

It  is  usual  for  those  who  are  advised  to  the  attainment  of  any 
new  qualification,  to  look  upon  themselves  as  required  to  change 
the  general  course  of  their  conduct,  to  dismiss  business,  and  ex- 
clude pleasure,  and  to  devote  their  days  and  nights  to  a  particular 
attention.  But  all  common  degrees  of  excellence  are  attainable  at 
a  lower  price ;  he  that  should  steadily  and  resolutely  assign  to  any 
science  or  language  those  interstitial  vacancies  which  intervene 
in  the  most  crowded  variety  of  diversion  or  employment,  would 
find  every  day  new  irradiations  of  knowledge,  and  discover  how 
much  more  is  to  be  hoped  from  frequency  and  perseverance,  than 
from  violent  efiR)rts  and  sudden  desires ;  efilbrts  which  are  soon 
remitted  when  they  encounter  difliculty,  and  desires  which,  if 
they  are  indulged  too  often,  will  shake  ofifthe  authority  of  reason, 
and  range  capriciously  from  one  object  to  another. 

The  disposition  to  defer  every  important  design  to  a  time  of 
leisure  and  a  state  of  settled  uniformity,  proceeds  g«jnerally  from 
a  false  estimate  of  the  human  power.  If  we  except  those  gigantic 
and  stupendous  intelligences  who  are  said  to  grasp  a  system  by 
intuition,  and  bound  forward  from  one  series  of  conclusions  to  ano* 
thcr,  without  regular  steps  through  intermediate  propositions,  the 
most  successful  students  make  their  advances  in  knowledge  by 
short  flights,  between  each  of  which  the  mind  may  lie  at  rest. 
For  every  single  act  of  progression  a  short  time  is  sufficient ;  and 
it  is  only  necessary,  that,  whenever  that  time  is  aflTorded,  it  be 
well  employed. 

Few  minds  will  be  long  confined  to  severe  and  laborious  medl- 
2T 
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tation ;  and  when  a  successfiii  attack  on  knowledge  has  been 
made,  the  student  recreates  himself  with  the  con  tem  plat  ion  of  his 
conquest,  and  forbears  another  incursion  till  the  ztew-acqnired 
truth  has  become  familiar,  and  his  curiosity  calls  upon  him  for 
fresh  gjatificaiions.     Whether  the  time  of  intermission  is  spent  in 
company  or  in  solitude,  in  necessary  business  or  in  voluntarv 
levities,  the  understanding  is  equally  abstracted  from  the  object  oif 
inquiry ;  but,  perhaps,  if  it  be  detained  by  occupations  less  pleas- 
ing, it  returns  again  to  study  with  greater  alacrity  than  when  it 
is  glutted  with  ideal  pleasures,  and  surfeited  with  intemperance 
of  application.     He  that  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  discoaraged 
by  fancied  impossibilities,  may  sometimes  find  his  abilities  invi- 
gorated by  the  necessity  of  exerting  them  in  short  intervals,  as  the 
force  of  a  current  is  increased  by  the  contraction  of  its  chanoeL 

From  some  cause  like  this  it  has  probably  proceeded,  that, 
among  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  learn* 
ing,  many  have  risen  to  eminence  in  opposition  to  all  the  obstacles 
which  external  circumstances  could  place  in  their  way,  amidst  the 
tumult  of  business,  the  distresses  of  poverty,  or  the  dissipations  of 
a  wandering  and  unsettled  state.     A  great  part  of  the  life  of  Eras- 
mus was  one  continual  peregrination ;  ill  supplied  with  the  gifts 
of  fortune,  and  led  from  city  to  city,  and  from  kingdom  to  king- 
dom, by  the  hopes  of  patrons  and  preferment,  hopes  which  always 
flattered  and  always  deceived  him ;  he  yet  found  means,  by  un- 
shaken constancy,  and  a  vigilant  improvement  of  those  hours, 
which,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  restless  activity,  will  remain  un- 
engaged, to  write  more  than  another  in  the  same  condition  would 
have  hoped  to  read.     Compelled  by  want  to  attendance  and  soli- 
citation, and  so  much  versed  in  common  life,  that  he  has  trans- 
mitted to  us  the  most  perfect  delineation  of  the  manners  of  his  age, 
he  joined  to  his  knowledge  of  the  world  such  application  to  books, 
that  he  will  stand  for  ever  in  the  first  rank  of  literary  heroes. 
How  this  proficiency  was  obtained  he  sufficiently  discovers,  by 
informing  us,  that  the  "  Praise  of  Folly,"  one  of  his  most  cele- 
brated performances,  was  composed  by  him  on  the  road  to  Italy, 
lest  ^he  hours  which  he  was  obb'ged  to  spend  on  horseback  should 
be  tattled  away  without  regard  to  literature. 

An  Italian  philosopher  expressed  in  his  motto,  that  time  wai 
HIS  ESTATE  ;  an  estate,  indeed,  which  will  produce  nothing  with- 
out cultivation,  but  will  always  abundantly  repay  the  labors  of  in- 
dustry, and  satisfy  the  most  extensive  desires,  if  no  part  of  it  be 
suffered  to  lie  waste  by  negligence,  to  be  overrun  with  noxioui 
plants,  )r  laid  out  for  show  rather  than  for  use. 

JfimUer,  No.  IN. 
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THE    DUTY    OF    FORGIVENESS. 

A  -w^ise  man  will  make  haste  to  forgive,  because  he  knows  the 
true  ^alue  of  time,  and  will  not  suffer  it  to  pass  away  in  unneces- 
sary pain.     He  that  willingly  suffers  the  corrosions  of  inveterate 
hatred,  and  gives  up  his  days  and  nights  to  the  gloom  of  malice 
and  perturbations  of  stratagem,  cannot  surely  be  said  to  consult 
his  ease.     Resentment  is  a  union  of  sorrow  with  maJignity,  a 
combination  of  a  passion  which  all  endeavor  to  avoid  with  a  pas- 
sion which  all  concur  to  detest.     The  man  who  retires  to  medi- 
tate mischief,  and  to  exasperate  his  own  rage ;  whose  thoughts 
are  employed  only  on  means  of  distress  and  contrivances  of  ruin ; 
whose  mind  never  pauses  from  the  remembrance  of  his  own  suf- 
ferings, but  to  indulge  some  hope  of  enjoying  the  calamities  of 
another,  may  justly  be  numbered  among  the  most  miserable  of 
human  beings,  among  those  who  are  guilty  without  reward,  who 
have  neither  the  gladness  of  prosperity  nor  the  calm  of  innocence. 
Whoever  considers  the  weakness  both  of  himself  and  others, 
will  not  long  want  persuasives  to  forgiveness.     We  know  not  to 
what  degree  of  mab'gnity  any  injury  is  to  be  imputed ;  or  how 
much  its  guilt,  if  we  were  to  inspect  the  mind  of  him  that  com- 
mitted it,  would  be  extenuated  by  mistake,  precipitance,  or  negli- 
gence ;  we  cannot  be  certain  how  much  more  we  feel  than  was 
intended  to  be  inflicted,  or  how  much  we  increase  the  mischief  to 
ourselves  by  voluntary  aggravations.     We  may  charge  to  design 
the  efiects  of  accident ;  we  may  think  the  blow  violent  only  be- 
cause we  have  made  ourselves  delicate  and  tender ;  we  are  on 
every  side  in  danger  of  error  and  of  guilt,  which  we  are  certain 
to  avoid  only  by  speedy  forgiveness. 

From  this  pacific  and  harmless  temper,  thus  propitious  to  others 
and  ourselves,  to  domestic  tranquillity  and  to  social  happiness,  no 
man  is  withheld  but  by  pride,  by  the  fear  of  being  insulted  by  his 
adversary,  or  despised  by  the  world. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  unfailing  and  universal  axiom,  that 
**all  pride  is  abject  and  mean."  It  is  always  an  ignorant,  lazy, 
or  cowardly  acquiescence  in  a  false  appearance  of  excellence,  and 
proceeds  not  from  consciousness  of  our  attainments,  but  insensi- 
bility of  our  wants. 

Nothing  can  be  great  which  is  not  right.  Nothing  which  rea- 
son condemns  can  be  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind. 
To  be  driven  by  external  motives  from  the  path  which  our  own 
heart  approves,  to  give  way  to  any  thing  but  conviction,  to  suffer 
the  opinion  of  others  to  rule  our  choice  or  overpower  our  resolves, 
is  to  submit  tamely  to  the  lowest  and  most  ignominious  siayery, 
and  to  resign  the  right  of  directing  our  own  lives. 
The  utmost  excellence  at  which  humanity  can  arrive,  i?  a  cxyfi' 
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stant  and  determined  pursuit  of  virtue,  without  regard  to  present 
dangers  or  advantages  ;  a  continual  reference  of  every  action  to 
the  divine  will ;  an  habitual  appeal  to  everlasting  justice ;  and  an 
unvaried  elevation  of  the  intellectual  eye  to  the  reward  which  per- 
severance only  can  obtain.  But  that  pride  which  many,  who  pre- 
sume to  boast  of  generous  sentiments,  allow  to  regulate  their 
measures,  has  nothing  nobler  in  view  than  the  approbation  of 
men,  of  beings  whose  superiority  we  are  under  no  obligation  to 
acknowledge,  and  who,  when  we  have  courted  them  with  the 
utmost  assiduity,  can  confer  no  valuable  or  permanent  reward ; 
of  beings  who  ignorantly  judge  of  what  they  do  not  understand, 
or  partiaUy  determine  what  they  never  have  examined;  and  whose 
sentence  is,  therefore,  of  no  weight  till  it  has  received  the  ratifica- 
tion of  our  own  conscience. 

He  that  can  descend  to  bribe  suffrages  like  these  at  the  price 
of  his  innocence ;  he  that  can  sufier  the  delight  of  such  acclama- 
tions to  withhold  his  attention  from  the  commands  of  the  univeisal 
Sovereifi^,  has  little  reason  to  congratulate  himself  upon  the  great- 
ness of  his  mind :  whenever  he  awakes  to  seriousness  and  reflec- 
tion, he  must  become  despicable  in  his  own  eyes,  and  shrink  with 
shame  from  the  remembrance  of  his  cowardice  and  folly. 

Of  him  that  hopes  to  be  forgiven,  it  is  indispensably  required 
that  he  forgive.  It  is,  therefore,  superfluous  to  urge  any  other 
motive.  On  this  great  duty  eternity  is  suspended;  and  to  him 
that  refuses  to  practise  it,  the  throne  of  mercy  is  in8Coessible«  and 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  has  been  bom  in  vain.         jrimiihr.Tio  lu. 

SOLITUDE    NOT   DESIRABLE. 

Though  learning  may  be  conferred  by  solitude,  its  application 
must  be  attained  by  general  converse.  He  has  learned  to  no 
purpose  that  is  not  able  to  teach ;  and  he  will  always  teach  un- 
successfully, who  cannot  recommend  his  sentiments  by  his  diction 
or  address. 

Even  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  oflen  much  fiicilitated  by 
the  advantages  of  societv :  he  that  never  compares  his  notions 
with  those  of  others,  readily  acquiesces  in  his  first  thoughts,  and 
very  seldom  discovers  the  objections  which  may  be  raised  against 
Jiis  opinions ;  he,  therefore,  often  thinks  himself  in  possession  of 
truth,  when  he  is  only  fondling  an  error  long  since  exploded.  He 
that  has  neither  companions  nor  rivals  in  his  studies,  will  always 
applaud  his  own  progress,  and  think  highly  of  his  performances, 
because  he  knows  not  that  others  have  equalled  or  excelled  him. 
And  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  added,  that  the  student  who  withdraws 
himself  from  the  world,  will  soon  feel  that  ardor  extinguished 
*>'hicli  praise  or  emulation  had  enkindled,  and  take  the  advantage 
uf  secrecy  to  sleep,  rather  than  to  labor. 
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There  is  a  set  of  recluses,  whose  intenticn  entitles  them  to  re- 
spect, and  whose  motives  deserve  a  serious  consideration.  These 
retire  from  the  world,  not  merely  to  bask  in  ease  or  gratify  curi- 
osity ;  "but  that,  being  disengaged  from  common  cares,  they  may 
employ  more  time  in  the  duties  of  religion ;  that  they  may  regu- 
late their  actions  with  stricter  vigilance,  and  purify  their  thoughis 
by  more  frequent  meditation. 

To  men  thus  elevated  above  the  mists  of  mortality,  I  am  far 
from  presuming  myself  qualified  to  give  directions.     On  him  that 
appears  **  to  pass  through  things  temporal,"  with  no  other  care 
than   *«  not  to  lose  finally  the  things  eternal,"  I  look  with  such 
veneration  as  inclines  me  to  approve  his  conduct  in  the  whole, 
^without  a  minute  examination  of  its  parts ;  yet  I  could  never  for- 
bear  to  wish,  that  while  vice  is  every  day  multiplying  seduce- 
xnents,  and  stalking  forth  with  more  hardened  efirontery,  virtue 
'would  not  withdraw  the  influence  of  her  presence,  or  forbear  to 
assert  her  natural  dignity  by  open  and  undaunted  perseverance 
in  the  right.     Piety  practised  in  solitude,  like  the  flower  that 
blooms  in  the  desert,  may  give  its  fragrance  to  the  winds  of  hea- 
ven, and  delight  those  unbodied  spirits  that  survey  the  works  of 
Grod  and  the  actions  of  men ;  but  it  bestows  no  assistance  upon 
earthly  beings,  and  however  free  from  taints  of  impurity,  yet 
wants  the  sacred  splendor  of  beneficence.  Adornhinr,  no.  lae. 


OAVETY   AND   OOOO-HUUOR. 

It  is  imagined  by  many  that  whenever  they  aspire  to  please, 
they  are  required  to  be  merry,  and  to  show  the  gladness  of  their 
souls  by  flights  of  pleasantry  and  bursts  of  laughter.  But  though 
these  men  may  be  for  a  time  heard  with  applause  and  admiration, 
they  seldom  delight  us  long.  We  enjoy  them  a  little,  and  then 
retire  to  easiness  and  good-humor,  as  the  eye  gazes  a  while  on 
eminences  glittering  with  the  sun,  but  soon  turns  aching  away  to 
verdure  and  to  flowers.  Grayety  is  to  good-humor,  as  animal  per- 
fumes to  vegetable  fragrance.  The  one  overpowers  weak  spirits, 
and  the  other  recreates  and  revives  them. 

THE   CONVERSATION   OF   AUTHORS. 

A  transition  from  an  author's  book  to  his  conversation,  is  too 
often  like  an  entrance  into  a  large  city,  after  a  distant  prospect. 
Remotely  we  see  nothing  but  spires  of  temples  and  turrets  of 
palaces,  and  imagine  it  the  residence  of  splendor,  grandeur,  and 
magnificence;  but  when  we  have  passed  the  gales,  we  find  it 
perplexed  with  narrow  passages,  disgraced  with  despicable  cot- 
tages, embarrassed  with  obstructions,  and  clouded  with  smoke. 

50 
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BOOKS   AND  TRADinOlf, 

Books  are  faithful  repositories,  which  may  be  a  while  neg'lectcd 
or  forgotten  ;  but  when  they  are  opened  again*  will  again  impart 
their  instruction:  memory  once  interrupted  is  not  to  be  recalJed. 
Written  learning  is  a  fixed  luminary,  which,  after  the  cloud  that 
has  hidden  it  has  passed  away,  is  again  bright  in  its  proper  station. 
Tradition  is  but  a  meteor,  which,  if  once  it  falls,  cannot  be  re- 
kindled. 

PRKVXNTION  OF   EVIL   HABFTS. 

Those  who  are  in  the  power  of  evil  habits  must  conquer  thena 
as  they  can  ;  and  conquered  they  must  be,  or  neither  wisdom  nor 
happiness  can  be  attained ;  but  those  who  are  not  yet  subject  to 
their  influence,  may,  by  timely  caution,  preserve  their  freedom  ; 
they  may  efl^ectually  resolve  to  escape  the  tyrant,  whom  they  will 
very  vainly  resolve  to  conquer. 

FROM   THE   PREFACE   TO   HIS   DICTIONARY. 

in  hope  of  giving  longevity  to  that  which  its  own  nature  for- 
bids to  be  immortal,  I  have  devoted  this  book,  the  labor  of  years, 
to  the  honor  of  my  country,  that  we  may  no  longer  yield  the  paJm 
of  philology,  without  a  contest,  to  the  nations  of  the  continent. 
The  chief  glory  of  every  people  arises  from  its  authors :  whether 
I  shall  add  any  thing  by  my  own  writings  to  the  reputation  of 
English  literature,  must  be  left  to  time;  much  of  my  life  has 
been  lost  under  the  pressures  of  disease ;  much  has  been  trifled 
away ;  and  much  has  always  been  spent  in  provision  for  the  day 
that  was  passing^  over  me ;  but  I  shall  not  think  my  employment 
useless  or  ignoble,  if,  by  my  assistance,  foreign  nations  and  distant 
ages  gain  access  to  the  proparators  of  knowledge,  and  understand 
the  teachers  of  truth ;  if  my  labors  aflbrd  light  to  the  repositories 
of  science,  and  add  celebrity  to  Bacon,  to  Hooker,  to  Milton,  and 
to  Boyle. 

When  I  am  animated  by  this  wish,  I  look  with  pleasure  on  my 
book,  however  defective,  and  deliver  it  to  the  world  with  the  spirit 
of  a  man  that  has  endeavored  well.  That  it  will  immediately 
become  popular,  I  have  not  promised  to  myself;  a  few  wild  blun- 
ders  and  risible  absurdities,  from  which  no  work  of  such  multi- 
plicity was  ever  free,  may  for  a  time  furnish  folly  with  laughter, 
and  harden  ignorance  into  contempt ;  but  useful  diligence  will  at 
last  prevail,  and  there  can  never  be  wanting  some  who  distinguish 
desert,  who  will  consider  that  no  dictionary  of  a  living  tongue 
ever  can  be  perfect,  since,  while  it  is  hastening  to  publication, 
some  words  are  budding  and  some  falling  away ;  that  a  whole  life 
cannot  be  spent  upon  syntax  and  etymology,  and  that  even  a  whole 
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ronid  not  be  sufficient ;  that  he  whose  design  includes  what- 
language  can  express,  must  often  speak  of  what  he  does  not 
UTiclerstand ;  that  a  writer  will  sometimes  be  hurried  by  eagerness 
to  the  end,  and  sometimes  faint  with  weariness  under  a  task  which 
liger  compares  to  the  labors  of  the  anvil  and  the  mine  ;  that 
liAt  is  obvious  is  not  always  known,  and  what  is  known  is  not 
'ays  present;  that  sudden  fits  of  inadvertency  will  surprise 
ifi^lance,  slight  avocations  will  seduce  attention,  and  casual 
lipses  of  the  mind  will  darken  learning;  and  that  the  writer 
sliall  often  in  vain  trace  his  memory  at  the  moment  of  need  for 
tliat  which  yesterday  he  knew  with  intuitive  readiness,  and  which 
'will  come  uncalled  into  his  thoughts  to-morrow. 

In  this  work,  when  it  shall  be  found  that  much  is  omitted,  let 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  much  likewise  is  performed  ;  and  though 
no  book  was  ever  spared  out  of  tenderness  to  the  author,  and  the 
"wrorld  is  little  solicitous  to  know  whence  proceeded  the  faults  of 
tliat  which  it  condemns,  yet  it  may  gratify  curiosity  to  inform  it, 
tbat  the  English  Dictionary  was  written  with  little  assistance  of 
the  learned,  and  without  any  patronage  of  the  'great ;  not  in  the 
soft  obscurities  of  retirement,  or  under  the  shelter  of  academic 
bowers,  but  amid  inconvenience  and  distraction,  in  sickness  and 
in  sorrow.     It  may  repress  the  triumph  of  malignant  criticism  to 
observe,  that  if  our  language  is  not  here  fully  displayed,  I  have 
only  failed  in  an  attempt  which  no  human  powers  have  hitherto 
completed.     If  the  lexicons  of  ancient  tongues,  now  immutably 
fixed,  and  comprised  in  a  few  volumes,  be  yet,  after  the  toil  of 
successive   ages,  inadequate   and  delusive ;    if  the   aggregated 
knowledge  and  co-operating  diligence  of  the  Italian  academicians 
did  not  secure  them  from  the  censure  of  Beni ;  if  the  embodied 
critics  of  France,  when  fifty  years  had  been  spent  upon  their 
work,  were  obliged  to  change  its  economy,  and  give  their  second 
edition  another  form,  I  may  surely  be  contented  without  the  praise 
of  perfection,  which,  if  I  could  obtain  in  this  gloom  of  solitude, 
what  would  it  avail  me  ?     I  have  protracted  my  work  till  most  of 
those  whom  I  wished  to  please  have  sunk  into  the  grave,  and 
success  and  miscarriage  are  empty  sounds.     I  therefore  dismiss 
it  with  frigid  tranquillity,  having  little  to  fear  or  hope  from  cen- 
sure or  from  praise. 

REFLECTIONS   ON   LANDING   AT   ION  A.* 

We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island  which  was  once 
the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage  clans  and 
roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the  bless- 
ings of  religion.     To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emotion 

1  Cm  or  Vb»  Weatern  Xalas. 
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would  be  impossible  if  it  were  endeavored,  and  would  be  fodish 
if  it  were  possible.     Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of 
our  senses,  whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future 
predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignitj^  of  think- 
ing beings.     Far  from  me  and  my  friends  be  such  frigid  philoso- 
phy as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any  ground 
which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.     That 
man  is  little  to  be  envied  whcse  patrictisni  would  not  gain  force 
on  the  plains  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  wanner 
among  the  ruins  of  lona. 

PICTURE    OF    THE   MISERIES   OF    WAR. 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  coolness  and  indifierence  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  see  war  commenced.  Those  that  hear  of  it  at  a 
distance  or  read  of  it  in  books,  but  have  never  presented  its  evib 
to  their  minds,  consider  it  as  little  more  than  a  splendid  game,  a 
proclamation,  an  army,  a  battle,  and  a  triumph.  Some,  indeed, 
must  perish  in  the  successful  field,  but  they  die  upon  the  bed  of 
honor,  resign  their  lives  amidst  the  joys  of  conquest,  and,  filled 
with  England's  glory,  smile  in  death ! 

The  life  of  a  modem  soldier  is  ill  represented  by  heroic  ficticoi. 
War  has  means  of  destruction  more  formidable  than  the  cannon 
and  the  sword.  Of  the  thousands  and  ten  thousands  that  perished 
in  our  late  contests  with  France  and  Spain,  a  very  small  part  ever 
felt  the  stroke  of  an  enemy;  the  rest  languished  in  tents  and 
ships,  amidst  damps  and  putrefaction ;  pale,  torpid,  spiritless,  and 
helpless ;  gaaping  and  groaning,  unpitied  among  men,  made  ob- 
durate by  long  continuance  of  hopeless  misery ;  and  were  at  last 
whelmed  in  pits,  or  heaved  into  the  ocean,  without  notice  and 
without  remembrance.  By  incommodious  encampments  and  un- 
wholesome stations,  where  courage  is  useless  and  enterprise  im- 
practicable, fleets  are  silently  dispeopled,  and  armies  sluggishly 
melted  away. 

Thus  is  a  people  gradually  exhausted,  for  the  most  part,  with 
little  efiect.  The  wars  of  civilized  nations  make  very  slow 
changes  in  the  system  of  empire.  The  public  perceives  scarcely 
any  alteration  but  an  increase  of  debt ;  and  the  few  individuals 
who  are  benefited  are  not  supposed  to  have  the  clearest  right  to 
their  advantages.  If  he  that  shared  the  danger  enjoyed  the  pro- 
fit, and  after  bleeding  in  the  battle,  grew  rich  by  the  victory,  be 
might  show  his  gains  without  envy.  But  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
ten  years'  war,  how  are  we  recompensed  for  the  death  of  multi- 
tudes and  the  expense  of  millions,  but  by  contemplating  the  sud- 
den glories  of  paymasters  and  agents,  contractors  and  commissa- 
ries, whose  equipages  shine  like  meteors,  and  whose  palaces  rise 
like  exhalations ! 
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PARALLEL    BETVVEEN    DRYDEN    AND    POPE. 

Integrity  of  understanding  and  nicety  of  discernment  were  not 
SLllotted  in  a  less  proportion  to  Dryden  than  to  Pope.     The  recti- 
t^ude  of  Dryden's  mind  was  sufficiently  shown  by  the  dismission 
of  his  poetical  prejudices,  and  the  rejection  of  unnatural  thoughts 
and  rugged  numbers.    But  Dryden  never  desired  to  apply  all  the 
judgment  that  he  had.    He  wrote,  and  professed  to  write,  merely 
for  the  people ;  and  when  he  pleased  others,  he  contented  him- 
self.    He  spent  no  time  in  struggles  to  rouse  latent  powers ;  he 
never  attempted  to  make  that  better  which  was  already  good,  nor 
often  to  mend  what  he  must  have  known  to  be  faulty.    He  wrote, 
as  he  tells  us,  with  very  little  consideration  ;  when  occasion  or 
necessity  called  upon  him,  he  poured  out  what  the  present  mo- 
ment happened  to  supply,  and,  when  once  it  had  passed  the 
press,  ejected  it  from  his  mind ;  for  when  he  had  no  pecuniary 
interest,  he  had  no  further  solicitude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  satisfy ;  he  desired  to  excel,  and  there- 
fore aJways  endeavored  to  do  his  best :  he  did  not  court  the  can- 
dor, but  dared  the  judgment  of  his  reader,  and,  expecting  no 
indulgence  from  others,  he  showed  none  to  himself.  He  ex- 
amined lines  and  words  with  minute  and  punctilious  observation, 
and  retouched  every  part  with  indefatigable  diligence  till  he  had 
left  nothing  to  be  forgiven. 

For  this  reason  he  kept  his  pieces  very  long  in  his  hands, 
while  he  considered  and  reconsidered  them.  The  only  poems 
which  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  with  such  regard  to 
the  times  as  mignt  hasten  their  publication,  were  the  two  satires 
of  **  Thirty-eight ;"  of  which  Dodsley  told  me,  that  they  were 
brought  to  him  by  the  author,  that  they  might  be  fairly  copied. 
''Almost  every  line,"  he  said,  "was  then  written  twice  over;  I 
gave  him  a  clean  transcript,  which  he  sent  some  time  afterwards 
to  me  for  the  press,  with  almost  every  line  written  twice  over  a 
second  time." 

His  declaration,  that  his  care  for  his  works  ceased  at  their  pub- 
lication, was  not  strictly  true.  His  parental  attention  never  aban- 
doned them ;  what  he  found  amiss  in  the  first  edition,  he  silently 
corrected  in  those  that  followed.  He  appears  to  have  revised  the 
"Iliad,"  and  freed  it  from  some  of  its  imperfections;  and  the 
•*  £ssay  on  Criticism"  received  many  improvements  after  its  first 
appearance.  It  will  seldom  be  found  that  he  altered  without  add- 
ing clearness,  elegance,  or  vigor.  Pope  had  perhaps  the  judg- 
ment of  Dryden ;  but  Dryden  certainly  wanted  the  diligence  of 
Pope, 

In  acquired  knowledge,  the  superiority  must  be  allowed  toDr}'- 
den,  whose  education  was  more  scholasuc,  and  who,  before  he 
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became  an  author,  had  been  allowed  more  time  for  study,  with 
better  means  of  information.  His  mind  has  a  larger  range,  and 
he  collects  his  images  and  illustrations  from  a  more  extensile  cir- 
cumference of  science.  Dr\'den  knew  more  of  man  in  his  gene- 
ral nature,  and  Pope  in  his  local  manners.  The  notions  of  Dij- 
den  were  formed  by  comprehensive  speculation ;  and  thoee  of 
Pope  by  minute  attention.  There  is  more  dignity  in  the  know- 
led(Te  of  Dryden,  and  more  certainty  in  that  of  Pope. 

Poetry  was  not  the  sole  praise  of  either ;  for  both  excelled  like- 
wise in  prcse ;  but  Pope  did  not  borrow  his  prose  from  his  prede- 
cessor. The  style  of  Dryden  is  capricious  and  varied ;  that  of 
Pope  is  cautious  and  uniform.  Dryden  observes  the  motions  of 
his  own  mind ;  Pope  constrains  his  mind  to  his  own  rules  of  cam- 
position.  Dryden  is  sometimes  vehement  and  rapid ;  Pope  is 
always  smooth,  uniform,  and  gentle.  Dryden's  page  is  a  natand 
field,  rising  into  inequalities,  and  diversified  by  the  varied  exube- 
rance of  abundant  vegetation ;  Pope's  is  a  velvet  lawn,  shaven  by 
the  scythe,  and  levelled  by  the  roller. 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  constitutes  a  poet;  that  quality 
without  which  judgment  is  cold,  and  knowledge  is  inert;  that 
energy  which  collects,  combines,  amplifies,  and  animates;  the 
superiority  must,  with  some  hesitation,  be  allowed  to  Dryden.  It 
is  not  to  be  inferred  that  of  this  poetical  vigor  Pope  had  only  a 
little,  because  Dryden  had  more ;  for  every  other  writer  since 
Milton  must  give  place  to  Pope ;  and  even  of  Dryden  it  must  be 
said,  that,  if  he  has  brighter  paragraphs,  he  has  not  better  poems. 
Dryden's  performances  were  always  hasty,  either  excited  by  some 
external  occasion,  or  extorted  by  domestic  necessity ;  he  compel 
without  consideration,  and  published  without  correction.  What 
his  mind  could  supply  at  call,  or  gather  in  one  excursion,  was  all 
that  he  sought,  and  all  that  he  gave.  The  dilatory  caution  of 
Pope  enabled  him  to  condense  his  sentiments,  to  multiply  his 
images,  and  to  accumulate  all  that  study  might  produce,  or  chance 
might  supply.  If  the  flights  of  Drj^den  therefore  are  higher, 
Pope  continues  longer  on  the  wing.  If  of  Dryden's  fire  the 
blaze  is  brighter,  of  Pope's  the  heat  is  more  regular  and  constant. 
Dryden  often  surpasses  expectation,  and  Pope  never  falls  below 
It.  Dryden  is  read  with  frequent  astonishment,  and  Pope  with 
perpetual  delight.  rir*qr/^. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Shakspeare  is,  above  all  writers, — at  least  above  all  modem 
writers, — the  poet  of  nature  ;  the  poet  that  holds  up  to  his  read- 
ers a  faithful  mirror  of  manners  and  of  life.  His  characters  are 
not  modified  by  the  customs  of  particular  places,  unpractised  by 
*he  rest  of  the  world ;  by  the  peculiarities  of  studies  or  prof< 
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sions,  ^hich  can  operate  but  upon  small  numbers ;  or  by  the  acci- 
deixts  of  transient  fashions  or  temporary  opinions .  they  are  the 
genuine  progeny  of  common  humanity,  such  as  the  world  will 
ali;vays  supply,  and  observation  will  always  find.  His  persons 
act  and  speak  by  the  influence  of  those  general  passions  and  prin- 
ciples by  which  all  minds  are  agitated,  and  the  whole  system  of 
life  is  continued  in  motion.  In  the  writings  of  other  poets  a  cha- 
racter is  too  often  an  individual:  in  those  of  Shakspeare  it  is 
conxmonly  a  species. 

It  is  from  this  wide  extension  of  design  that  so  much  instruc- 
tioo  is  derived.     It  is  this  which  fills  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  with 
practical  axioms  and  domestic  wisdom.     It  was  said  of  Euripides, 
tliat  every  verse  was  a  precept ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  Shakspeare, 
tliat  from  his  works  may  be  collected  a  system  of  civil  and  econo- 
mical prudence.     Yet  his  real  power  is  not  shown  in  the  splendor 
of   particular  passages,  but  by  the  progress  of  his  fable,  and  the 
tenor  of  his  dialogue :  and  he  that  tries  to  recommend  him  by 
select  quotations,  will  succeed  like  the  pedant  in  Hierocles,  who, 
wben  ho  ofiercd  his  house  to  sale,  carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as 
a  specimen. 

It  will  not  easily  be  imagined  how  much  Shakspeare  excels  in 
accommodating  his  sentiments  to  real  life,  but  by  comparing  him 
"with  other  authors.  It  was  observed  of  the  ancient  schools  of 
declamation,  that  the  more  diligently  they  were  frequented,  the 
more  was  the  student  disqualified  for  the  world,  because  he  found 
nothing  there  which  he  should  ever  meet  in  any  other  place.  The 
same  remark  may  be  applied  to  every  stage  but  that  of  Shaks- 
peare. The  theatre,  when  it  is  under  any  other  direction,  is  peo- 
pled by  such  characters  as  were  never  seen,  conversing  in  a  lan- 
guage which  was  never  heard,  upon  topics  which  will  never  arise 
in  the  commerce  of  mankind.  But  the  dialogue  of  this  author  is 
oflen  so  evidently  determined  by  the  incident  which  produces  it, 
and  is  pursued  with  so  much  ease  and  simplicity,  that  it  seems 
scarcely  to  claim  the  merit  of  fiction,  but  to  have  been  gleaned  by 
diligent  selection  out  of  common  con  versa  ion  and  common  occur- 
rences. 

Upon  every  other  stage  the  universal  agent  is  love,  by  whose 
power  all  good  and  evil  is  distributed,  and  every  action  quickened 
or  retarded.  To  bring  a  lover,  a  lady,  and  a  rival  into  the  fable ; 
to  entangle  them  in  contradictory  obligations,  perplex  them  with 
oppositions  of  interest,  and  harass  them  with  violence  of  desires 
inconsistent  with  each  other ;  to  make  them  meet  in  rapture,  and 
part  in  agony  ;  to  fill  their  mouths  with  hyperbolical  joy  and  out- 
rageous sorrow ;  to  distress  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  dis- 
tressed ;  to  deliver  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  delivered : 
is  the  business  of  a  modern  dramatist.     For  this,  probability  ia 
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tiolated,  life  is  misrepresented,  and  language  is  depraved.  'But 
love  is  only  one  of  many  passions  ;  and  as  it  has  no  great  infla- 
ence  upon  the  sum  of  life,  it  has  little  operation  in  the  dramas  of 
a  poet,  who  caught  his  ideas  from  the  living  world,  and  exlril>ited 
only  what  he  saw  before  him.  He  knew  that  any  other  passion, 
as  it  was  regular  or  exorbitant,  was  a  cause  of  happiness  or 
calamity. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  praise  of  Shakspeare,  that  his  drama    is 
the  mirror  of  life ;  that  he  who  has  mazed  his  imagination,  in  fol- 
lowing the  phantoms  which  other  writers  raise  up  before  him,  jna.y 
here  be  cured  of  his  delirious  ecstasies,  by  reading  human  senti- 
ments in  human  language,  by  scenes  from  which  a  hermit  may 
estimate  the  transactions  of  the  world,  and  a  confessor  predict  ttie 
pK^ress  of  the  passions. 

Shakspeare*s  plays  are  not  in  the  rigorous  and  critical  sen^e 
either  tragedies  or  comedies,  but  compositions  of  a  distinct  kind  5 
exhibiting  the  real  state  of  sublunary  nature,  which  partakes  of 
good  and  evil,  joy  and  sorrow,  mingled  with  endless  variety  of 
proportion,  and  innumerable  modes  of  combination ;  and  express- 
ing the  course  of  the  world,  in  which  the  loss  of  one  is  the  gain  of 
another ;  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  the  reveller  is  hasting  to  his 
wine,  and  the  mourner  burying  his  friend ;  in  which  the  ma- 
lignity of  one  is  sometimes  defeated  by  the  frolic  of  another;  and 
many  mischiefs  and  many  benefits  are  done  and  hindered  without 
design. 

Shakspeare  has  united  the  powers  of  exciting  laughter  and  sor- 
row not  only  in  one  mind,  but  in  one  composition.  Almost  all 
his  plays  are  divided  between  serious  and  ludicrous  characters, 
and,  in  the  successive  evolutions  of  the  design,  sometimes  produc-e 
seriousness  and  sorrow,  and  sometimes  levity  and  laughter. 

That  this  is  a  practice  contrary  to  the  rules  of  criticism  will  be 
readily  allowed  ;  but  there  is  always  an  appeal  open  from  criticism 
to  nature.  The  end  of  writing  is  to  instruct ;  the  end  of  poetry 
is  to  instruct  by  pleasing.  That  the  mingled  drama  may  convey 
all  the  instruction  of  tragedy  or  comedy  cannot  be  denied,  because 
it  mcludes  both  in  its  alternations  of  exhibition,  and  approaches 
nearer  than  either  to  the  appearance  of  life,  by  shewing  how 
great  machinations  and  slender  designs  may  promote  or  obviate 
one  another,  and  the  high  and  the  low  cc-operate  in  the  general 
system  by  unavoidable  concatenation. 

The  force  of  his  comic  scenes  has  suffered  little  diminution  from 
ihe  changes  made  by  a  century  and  a  half,  in  manners  or  in 
words.  As  his  personages  act  upon  principles  arising  from  ge- 
nuine passion,  very  little  modified  by  particidar  forms,  their  plea- 
sures and  vexations  are  communicable  to  all  times  and  to  all  places; 
they  are  natural,  and  therefore  durable.     The  adventitious  pecu- 
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of  personal  habits  are  only  superficial  dyes,  bright  and 
plecksing  for  a  little  while,  yet  soon  fading  to  a  dim  tinct,  without 
remains  of  former  lustre ;  but  the  discriminations  of  true  pas- 
are  the  coJors  of  nature  ;  they  pervade  the  whole  mass,  and 
only  perish  with  the  body  that  exhibits  them.    The  accidental 
compositions  of  heterogeneous  modes  are  dissolved  by  the  chance 
'wrlxich  combined  them ;  but  the  uniform  simplicity  of  primitive 
c|^u.alities  neither  admits  increase,  nor  suffers  decay.     The  sand 
Humped  by  one  flood  is  scattered  by  another;  but  the  rock  always 
ooxitinues  in  its  place.     The  stream  of  time,  which  is  continuaUy 
'9Jt>€uhing  the  dissoluble  fabrics  of  other  poets,  passes  vnthout  itir 
j^jsry  by  the  adamant  of  Shakspeare. 

fr^f^  to  Stotqwar «. 

THE   FATE    OF   POVERTY. 

By  numbers  hero  from  shame  or  censure  free, 
All  crimes  are  safe  but  hated  poverty. 
This,  only  this,  the  rigid  law  pursues, 
This,  only  this,  provokes  tlie  snarling  muse. 
The  sober  trader  at  a  tatter'd  cloak 
Wakes  from  his  dream,  ami  labors  for  a  joke ; 
With  brisker  air  the  silken  courtiers  gaze. 
And  turn  the  varied  taunt  a  thousand  ways. 

Of  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  distress'd, 
Sure  tlje  most  bitter  is  a  scornful  jest ; 
Fate  never  wounds  more  deep  tlie  generous  heart, 
Than  when  a  blockhead's  insult  points  the  dart 

Has  Heaven  reserved,  in  pity  to  the  poor, 
No  pathless  waste,  or  undiscovered  shore? 
No  secret  island  in  the  bouudless  main? 
No  peaceful  desert  yet  unclaim'd  by  Spain?  ' 
Quick  let  us  rise,  the  happy  seats  explore, 
And  bear  oppression's  insolence  no  more. 
This  mournful  truth  is  every  whore  confess'd, 
Slow  nisxs  wobth,  bt  foyertt  depress'd. 

CARDINAL  \^OLS£Y. 

In  full-blown  dignity  see  Wolscy  stand, 
Law  in  his  voice,  and  fortune  in  ins  hand : 
To  him  tlie  church,  the  realm,  their  powers  consign, 
Through  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  shine. 
Turn'd  by  his  nod,  the  stream  of  honor  Hows, 
His  smile  alone  security  bestows ; 
Still  to  new  heiglits  his  restless  wishes  tower, 
Claim  leads  to  claim,  and  power  advances  power; 
Till  conquest,  unresisted,  ceased  to  please, 
And  rights  submitted  lei\  him  none  to  seize. 

1  Tte  Spaniards  hnd  at  this  time  laid  claim  to  teveral  of  the  Englisb  provlnoea  in  Aaertet 
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At  length  his  sovereign  frowns — ^the  train  of  state 
Mark  the  keen  glance,  and  watch  the  sign  to  hate. 
Where'er  he  turns,  he  meets  a  stranger's  eye, 
His  suppliants  scorn  him,  and  his  Ibllowers  flyj 
Now  drops  at  once  the  pride  of  awful  stale, 
The  golden  canopy,  the  glittering  plate, 
The  regal  palace,  the  luxurious  board, 
The  liveried  army,  and  the  menial  lord. 
With  age,  with  cares,  with  maladies  oppress'd. 
He  seeks  the  refuge  of  monastic  rest: 
Grief  aids  disease,  rememberd  folly  stings, 
And  his  last  sighs  reproach  the  faith  of  kings. 


CHARLES   XIlJ 


On  what  foundation  stands  the  warrior's  pride, 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire. 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labors  tire ; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain. 
Unconquer'd  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain; 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield. 
War  sotmds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field : 
Behold  surrounding  kings  their  powers  combine. 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign ; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in  vain; 
"  Think  notliing  gain'd,"  he  cries,  "  till  naught  remain, 
On  Afoscow's  walls  till  Gothic  standards  fly, 
And  all  be  mine  beneadi  the  polar  sky." 
The  march  begins  in  military  state, 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 
Stern  Famine  guards  the  solitary  coast, 
And  Winter  barricades  the  realms  of  Frost; 
He  comes,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  course  delay  j— 
Hide,  blushing  Glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day ! 
The  vanquish'd  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands, 
And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands ; 
Condemn'd,  a  needy  suppliant,  to  wait, 
While  ladies  interix)se,  and  slaves  debate. 
But  did  not  Chance  at  length  her  error  mend^ 
Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end? 
Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound? 
Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground? 
His  fall  was  destined  to  a  barren  strancL 
A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand ; 
He  leA  a  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale. 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale. 


1  Clttilet  Xn.,  Ktaip  of  Sweden,  having  Inviuled  Russia,  was  totally  deflsatvd  at  the  tattle  of  h^ 
towa,  and  toroed  to  week  retage  In  Turkey.  He  was  afterwards  killed  at  the  etege  of  a  UtUe  Ibct  ti 
Moffway. 
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OBJBCTS   OF   PETITION. 

Where  then  shall  Hope  and  Fear  their  objects  find  f 
Must  dull  suspense  corrupt  the  stagnant  mind? 
Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate, 
Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fiite  1 
Must  no  disKke  alarm,  no  wishes  rise; 
No  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  the  skies  1 
Inquirer,  eease ;  petitions  yet  remain, 
Which  Heaven  may  hear,  nor  deem  religion  vain. 
Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice. 
But  leave  to  Heaven  tlie  measure  and  the  choice 
Safe  in  his  power,  whose  eyes  discern  aiar 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  prayer ; 
Implore  His  aid,  in  His  decisions  rest, 
Secure,  whate'er  He  gives.  He  gives  the  best 
Yet,  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires, 
And  strong  devodon  to  the  skies  aspires, 
Pour  forth  thy  fervors  for  a  healtliful  mind, 
Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resigned ; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ; 
For  patience,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill; 
For  faith,  that,  panting  fbr  a  happier  seat, 
Counts  death  kind  Nature's  signal  of  retreat : 
These  goods  fbr  man  the  laws  of  Heaven  ordain. 
These  goods  He  grants,  who  grants  the  power  to  gain ; 
With  these  celestial  Wisdom  calms  the  mind, 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find. 

Vmaitif  qfOtmam  Wbkm. 


THE    FOLLY   OF    PROCRASTINATION. 

To-morrow's  action  1  can  that  hoary  wisdom. 
Borne  down  with  years,  still  dote  upon  to-morrow ! 
That  fatal  mistress  of  the  young,  the  lazy. 
The  coward,  and  the  fool,  condemned  to  lose 
A  useless  life  in  waiting  for  to-morrow ; 
To  gaze  with  longing  eyes  upon  to-morrow; 
Till  interposing  death  destroys  the  prospect! 
Strange!  that  this  general  fraud  from  day  to  day 
Should  flu  the  world  with  wretches  undetected. 
The  soldier,  laboring  through  a  winter's  march. 
Still  sees  to-morrow  drest  in  robes  of  triumph ; 
Still  to  the  lover's  long-expecting  arms, 
To-morrow  brings  the  visionary  bride. 
But  thou,  too  old  to  bear  another  cheat, 
Learn,  that  the  present  hour  alone  is  man's. 
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MRS.  GREVILLE. 

Or  Mrs.  Greville,  whose  **  Prayer  for  IndiiTerence**  has  heen  ao  mocb.  ad- 
mired, I  cannot,  aAer  the  greatest  search,  give  the  least  account 

PRAYER   FOR   INDIFFBBENCB. 

OA  Pve  implored  the  gods  in  vain. 

And  ])ray'd  till  I've  been  weary : 
For  once  I'U  seek  my  wish  to  gain 

Of  Oberon  the  fairy. 

Sweet  airy  being,  wanton  sprite 

Who  lurk'st  in  woods  unseen. 
And  oft  by  Cynthia's  silver  light, 

Trip'st  gayly  o'er  the  greeny 

If  e*er  thy  pitpng  heart  was  moved. 

As  ancient  stories  tell. 
And  for  th*  Athenian  maid  >  who  loved. 

Thou  soughVst  a  wondroos  spell; 

0  deign  once  more  t'  exert  thy  power  I 
Haply  some  herb  or  tree. 

Sovereign  as  juice  of  western  flowery 
Conceals  a  balm  for  me. 

1  ask  no  kind  rettun  of  love, 

No  tempting  charm  to  please ; 
Far  from  the  heart  those  gifts  remove, 
Tliat  sighs  for  peace  and  ease : 

Nor  peace,  nor  ease,  the  heart  can  koow« 

That,  like  the  needle  true, 
Turns  at  the  touch  of  joy  or  woe, 

But,  turning,  tremtles  too. 

Far  as  distress  the  soul  can  wound, 

'Tis  pain  in  each  degree  • 
*Tis  bliss  but  to  a  certain  bound ; 

Beyond,  is  agony. 

Tlien  take  this  treacherous  sense  of  mine 

Which  dooms  me  still  to  smart ; 
Which  pleasure  can  to  pain  refinoi 

To  pain  new  pangs  impart 

O  haste  to  shed  the  sovereign  balm, 

My  shattered  nerves  new  string; 
And  for  my  guest  serenely  calm. 

The  nymph  Indifference  bring  I 

At  her  approach,  see  Hope,  see  Fear, 

See  Expectation  flyl 
And  Disappointment  in  the  rear, 

That  blasts  the  promised  joy  1 

Niffht't 
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The  tear  which  Pitjr  taught  to  flow, 

The  eye  shall  then  disown ; 
The  heart  that  melts  for  others'  woe, 

Shall  then  scarce  feel  its  own : 

The  wounds  which  now  each  moment  bleed, 

Each  moment  then  shall  close ; 
And  tranquil  days  shall  still  succeed 

To  nights  of  calm  repose. 

O  Fairy  Elfl  but  grant  me  this, 

This  one  kind  comfort  send, 
And  80  may  nevem&ding  bliss 

Thy  flowery  paths  attend ! 

So  may  the  glow-worm's  gUmmering  light 

Thy  tiny  footsteps  lead 
To  some  new  region  of  delight, 

Unknown  to  mortal  tread  1 

And  be  thy  acorn  goblet  fiird 

With  heaven's  ambrosial  dew. 
From  sweetest,  freshest  flowers  distilled, 

That  shed  fresh  sweets  fbr  youl 

And  what  of  life  remains  for  me, 

I'll  pass  in  sober  ease ; 
Halj^pleased,  contented  will  I  be, 

Content  but  half  to  please. 


ROBERT  LOWTH.     1710—1787. 

RoBXBT  LowTH,  a  distingmshed  prelate  in  the  English  church,  was  bora 
m  the  year  1710.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  School,  and  at  Qifivd,' 
atid  after  leaving  the  cmiversity  he  entered  into  the  ohnroh,  in  which  he  rose 
by  regnlar  gradations,  till  he  became,  in  1777,  Bishop  of  London.  He  died  in 
1787,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

The  writings  by  which  Bishop  Lowth  is  most  known,  are,  «  A  Chort  Intro- 
d  action  to  English  Grammar,"  fi>r  many  years  a  text-book  in  the  schools  and 
colleges  in  England  and  in  this  country ;  his  « Translation  of  the  Prophet 
Isaiah,'*  with  a  large  body  of  valuable  notes;  and  his  "Lectures  on  die  Poe- 

1  •*!  WH  •docBtod,'*  Mya  BWbop  Lowth,  "In  the  Vnhrentty  of  Oztord.  I  ei|)oyed  all  tho  adv«a- 
tase%  hoCii  pnhUc  and  private,  which  that  flunous  Mat  of  learning  ao  largdy  ailbrda.  I  spent  many 
yean  In  that  IQiHtrioas  society,  In  a  weU-regnlated  coarse  of  osefbl  discipline  and  studies,  and  In  the 
asreeable  and  laaproTinK  oommeroe  of  geoUemen  and  of  scholars ;  in  a  society  where  emolatlon 
without  cnTy,  ambition  without  Jealousy,  contention  without  animosttTf  Indted  Industry  and  awa- 
icened  fenlits;  when  a  Ubcral  ponutt  of  knowledge,  and  a  genuine  freedom  of  thoni^t,  wen  raised, 
eaeoonged,  and  pushed  forward  by  example,  by  commendation,  and  by  authority.  I  breathed  the 
sane  atmoephere  that  the  Hooxbbs,  the  CHiuuirewoKTHs,  and  the  Lockbs  had  breathed  beft>n 
whose  benevolence  and  humanity  wen  as  extensive  as  their  vast  genius  and  comprehensive  know 
ledge." 

With  jreJhrepee  to  tUa  encomlnm  of  Lowth  upon  his  Alma  Mater,  Gibbon,  the  historian,  makes  thb 
taOomlag  heantiftil  remark  t  "The  expression  of  gnutude  Is  a  virtue  and  a  pleasun :  a  liberal  mind 
win  delli^  to  ehertsh  and  eelebrste  the  memory  of  its  parents ;  and  mx  txackxxs  of  seovcs  Ala 
PAJUiraa  ov  m  mxmv.'* 
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try  of  tbe  Hebrews.**  The  latter  is  a  work  which  unites  a  depth  of  leaning 
to  a  discriminating  criticism  and  a  refined  taste,  in  a  very  unusual  degree  ; 
and  'while  it  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  professed  Biblical  student,  it  afimlB 
equal  pleasure  and  instruction  to  the  general  reader.  From  the  first  Lectoze 
we  extract  the  following  just  and  tasteful  remarks,  upon 


PHILOSOPHY  AND   POETRY  COMPARED  AS   SOURCES   OF  PLEASURE  ABTD 

INSTRUCTION. 

Poetry  is  commonly  understood  to  have  two  objects  in  vievr« 
namely,  advantage  and  pleasure,  or  rather  a  union  of  both.     I 
wish  tnose  who  have  furnished  us  with  this  definition  had  rather 
proposed  utility  as  its  ultimate  object,  and  pleasure  as  the  means 
by  which  that  end  may  be  effectually  acconiph'shed.     The  phi* 
losopher  and  the  poet,  indeed,  seem  principally  to  difier  in  the 
means  by  which  they  pursue  the  same  end.     £!ach  sustains  the 
character  of  a  preceptor,  which  (he  one  is  thought  best  to  support, 
if  he  teach  with  accuracy,  with  subtlety,  and  with  perspicuity ; 
the  other  with  splendor,  harmony,  and  elegance.     The  one  makes 
his  appeal  to  reason  only,  independent  of  the  passions ;  the  other 
addresses  the  reason  in  such  a  manner  as  even  to  engage  the  pas- 
sions on  his  side.     The  one  proceeds  to  virtue  and  truth  by  the 
nearest  and  most  compendious  ways ;  the  other  leads  to  the  same 
point  through  certain  deflections  and  deviations,  by  a  winding  but 
pleasanter  path.     It  is  the  part  of  the  former  so  to  descnbe  and 
explain  these  objects,  that  we  must  necessarily  become  acquainted 
with  them  ;  it  is  the  part  of  the  latter  so  to  dress  and  adorn  them, 
that  of  our  own  accord  we  must  love  and  embrace  them. 

I  therefore  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that  Poetry  is 
useful,^  chiefly  because  it  is  agreeable ;  and  should  I,  as  we  are 
apt  to  do,  attribute  too  much  to  my  favorite  occupation,  I  trust 
Philosophy  will  forgive  me  when  I  add,  that  the  writings  of  the 
poet  are  more  useful  than  those  of  the  philosopher,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  more  agreeable.  To  illustrate  this  position  by  a  well- 
known  example  :^-Who  can  believe  that  even  the  most  tasteless 
could  peruse  the  writings  on  agriculture,  either  of  the  learned 
Yarro  or  of  Columella,  an  author  by  no  means  deficient  in  ele- 

1 1  euinot  but  Insert  here  the  foOowtng  rtrj  fine  remarkt  of  Lel^  Runt,  oa  tbe  UtORy  ^f  Mctry. 
**No  man  recognlM*  the  worth  of  nUlltymore  than  the  poet;  he  only  deslm  that  the  neuilBff  of  fhi 
term  may  not  oome  abort  of  ttj  greatness,  and  exclude  tlM  noblest  neoeasltln  oTMs  Mtow^eraatam. 
Be  Is  quite  aa  mnch  pleased,  tar  InstAnce,  with  the  IheOttles  fbr  rapid  eonrtjtuaee  aflbrted  Mas  bf  the 
railroad,  aa  the  dullest  conflner  of  Its  advantages  to  that  staigte  Idea,  or  aa  tha  greatoet  lauMesJ 
nan  who  varies  that  single  Idea  with  hogging  himself  on  his  'buttons^  or  his  good  dinner.  Bat  bs 
aees  also  the  beauty  of  the  eonntry  through  whldi  he  passes,  of  the  towns,  of  the  twavena,  of  the 
alaanKenglne  Itseli;  thundering  and  fkunlng  along  like  a  magic  horae;  of  tbe  aflb^lons  that  arsesr 
rylng;  perhaps,  half  the  passengers  on  their  journey,  nay,  of  those  of  the  great  two  Mi  ad  laaii;  wait 
beyond  all  this,  he  discerns  the  Incalculable  amount  of  good,  and  knowtedgei  and  rsAacoifeDl^  aad 
mntnal  conalderatton,  whfeh  this  wonderflil  Invention  Is  fitted  to  drcnlate  over  the  globes  pertaps  » 
\m  dteniasemaat  of  war  itaaH  and  oertalnly  to  the  dlflbaion  of  mOMone  of 
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gance,  Tv^ith  the  same  pleasure  and  attention  aa  that  moat  delight- 
ful and  moat  perfect  work,  the  Georgics  of  Virgil  ?  a  work  in 
which,  he  Has  equalled  the  most  respectable  writers  in  the  aolidity 
of  his  matter,  and  has  greatly  excelled  the  most  elegant  in  the 
incredible  harmony  of  his  numbers. 

Hut   if  it  be  manifest,  even  in  authors  who  directly  profess 
improvement  and  advantage,  that  those  will  most  efficaciously 
instruct  who  afford  most  entertainment;  the  same  will  be  still 
more  apparent  in  those  who,  dissembling  the  intention  of  instruc- 
tion, exlubit  only  the  blandishments  of  pleasure ;  and  while  they 
treat  of  the  most  important  things,  of  all  the  principles  of  moral 
action,  all  the  offices  of  hfe,  yet  laying  aside  the  severity  of  the 
preceptor,  adduce  at  once  all  the  decorations  of  elegance,  and  all 
the   attractions  of  amusement :  who  display,  as  in  a  picture,  the 
actions,  the  manners,  the  pursuits  and  passions  of  men ;  and  by 
tbe  force  of  imitation  and  fancy,  by  the  harmony  of  numbers,  by 
the  taste  and  variety  of  imagery,  captivate  the  afiections  of  the 
reader,  and  imperceptibly,  or  perhaps  reluctantly,  impel  him  to 
the  pursuit  of  virtue.     Such  is  the  real  purpose  of  heroic  poetry ; 
sucli  is  the  noble  effect  produced  by  the  perusal  of  Homer     And 
who  so  thoughtless,  or  so  callous,  as  not  to  feel  incredible  pleasure 
in  that  most  agreeable  occupation  ?  Who  is  not  moved,  astonished, 
enraptured,  by  the  inspiration  of  that  most  sublime  genius  ?  Who 
so  inanimate  as  not  to  see,  not  to  feel  inscribed,  or  as  it  were  im- 
printed upon  his  heart,  his  most  excellent  maxims  concerning 
human  life  and  manners  ?     From  philosophy  a  few  cold  precepts 
may  be  deduced ;  in  history,  some  dull  and  spiritless  examples  of 
manners  may  be  found:  here  we  have  the  energetic  voice  of 
Virtue  herself,  here  we  behold  her  animated  form.     Poetry  ad- 
dresses her  precepts  not  to  the  reason  alone ;  she  calls  the  pas- 
sions to  her  aid :  she  not  only  exhibits  examples,  but  infixes  them 
in  the  mind.     She  softens  the  wax  with  her  peculiar  ardor,  and 
renders  it  more  pkstic  to  the  artist's  hand.     Thus  does  Horace 
most  truly  and  most  justly  apply  this  commendation  to  the  poet^ 

What's  fair,  and  fiilsc,  and  right,  these  bards  describe, 
Better  and  plainer  than  the  Stoic  tribe : — 

Plainer,  or  more  completely*  because  they  do  not  perplex  then 
disciples  with  the  dry  detail  of  parts  and  definitions,  but  so  per 
fectly  and  so  accurately  delineate,  by  examples  of  every  kind,  the 
forms  of  the  human  passions  and  habits,  the  principles  of  social 
and  civilized  life,  that  he  who  from  the  schools  of  philosophy 
should  turn  to  the  representations  of  Homer,  would  feel  himsebf 
transported  from  a  narrow  and  intricate  path  to  an  extensive  and 
dourishing  field : — Better,  because  the  poet  teaches  not  by  maxims 
and  precepts,  and  in  the  dull  sententious  form ;  but  by  the  har 
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mony  of  verse,  by  the  beauty  of  imagery,  by  the  ingennitj  of  the 
fable,  by  the  exactness  of  imitation,  he  allures  and  interests  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  he  fashions  it  to  habits  of  virtue,  and  in  a  man- 
ner informs  it  with  the  spirit  of  integrity  itself. 

But  if  from  the  Heroic  we  turn  to  the  Tragic  Muse,  to  which 
Aristotle  indeed  assigns  the  preference,  because  of  the  true  and 
perfect  imitation,  we  shall  yet  more  clearly  evince  the  superiority 
of  poetry  over  philosophy,  on  the  principle  (^its  being  more  agree- 
able. Tragedy  is,  in  truth,  no  other  than  philosophy  introduced 
upon  the  stage,  retaining  all  its  natural  properties,  remitting  no- 
thing of  its  native  gravity,  but  assisted  and  embellished  by  other 
favoring  circumstances.  What  point,  for  instance,  of  moral  disci- 
pline have  the  tragic  writers  of  Greece  lef^  untouched  or  una- 
dorned ?  What  duty  of  life,  what  principle  of  political  economy, 
what  motive  or  precept  for  the  government  of  the  passions,  what 
commendation  oi  virtue  is  there,  which  they  have  not  treated  of 
with  fulness,  variety,  and  learning  T  The  moral  of  .£schy)u$  (not 
only  a  poet,  but  a  f  ythagoreanj  will  ever  be  admired.  Nor  were 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  less  illustrious  for  the  reputation  of  wis- 
dom ;  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  disciple  of  Socrates  and  Anaxa- 
goras,  and  was  known  among  his  friends  by  the  title  of  the  dramatic 
philosopher.  In  these  authors,  surely,  the  allurements  of  poetry 
afibrded  some  accession  to  the  empire  of  philosophy :  nor  indeed 
has  any  man  arrived  at  the  summit  of  poetic  fame,  who  did  not 
previously  lay  the  foundation  of  his  art  in  true  philosophy. 

But  there  are  other  species  of  poetry  which  also  deserve  to  par- 
take in  the  commendation  ;  and  first  the  Ode, 

**  With  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bum;** 

which,  though  in  some  respects  Inferior  to  what  are  called  the 
higher  species  of  poetry,  yields  to  none  in  force,  ardor,  and  some- 
times even  in  dignity  and  solemnity.  Its  amazing  power  in  di- 
recting the  passions,  m  forming  the  manners,  in  maintaining  civil 
life,  and  particularly  in  exciting  and  cherishing  that  generous 
elevation  of  sentiment  on  which  the  very  existence  of  public  virtue 
seems  to  depend,  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  by  only  contemplat- 
ing those  monuments  of  genius  which  Greece  has  bequeathed  to 
posterity.  If  we  examine  the  poems  of  Pindar,  how  exquisite 
must  have  been  the  pleasure,  how  vivid  the  sensation  to  the 
Greek,  whose  ordinary  amusement  it  was  to  sing,'  or  hear  them 
sung !  For,  this  kind  of  entertainment  was  not  confined  to  per- 
sons of  taste  and  learning,  but  had  grrown  into  general  use.  When 
he  heard  his  gods,  his  heroes,  his  ancestors  received  into  the  num- 
Dcr  of  the  gods,  celebrated  in  a  manner  so  glorious,  so  divine, 
would  not  his  bosom  glow  with  the  desire  of  fame,  with  the  most 
fervid  cnulation  of  virtue,  with  a  patriotism,  immoderate  perhaps, 
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but  honorable  and  useful  in  the  highest  degree  ?  Is  it  wonderfulv 
that  he  should  be  so  elevated  with  this  greatness  of  mind,  (shall  I 
call  it  ?)  or  rather  insolence  and  pride,  as  to  esteem  every  other 
people  mean,  barbarous,  and  contemptible,  in  comparison  with 
himself  and  his  own  countrymen  7  It  is  certainly  unnecessary  to 
remind  the  scholar,  that  in  the  sacred  games  which  afforded  so 
much  support  to  the  warlike  virtue  of  Greece,  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  dignity  and  esteem  resulted  from  the  verses  of  the  poets ; 
nor  did  the  Olympic  crown  exhibit  a  more  ample  reward  to  the 
candidates  for  victory,  than  the  encomium  of  Pindar  or  Stesi- 
chorus.  What  a  spirited  defender  of  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  his  country  is  Alcseus !  what  a  vigorous  oppose r  of  tyrants ! 
*vho  consecrated  equally  his  sword  and  his  lyre  on  the  altar  of 
freedom!  whose  prophetic  muse,  ranging  through  every  region, 
acted  as  the  sacred  guardian,  not  for  the  present  moment  only, 
but  for  future  ages  ;  not  of  his  own  city  alone,  but  of  the  whole 
commonwealth  of  Greece.  Poetry  such  as  this,  so  vehement,  so 
animated,  is  certainly  to  be  esteemed  highly  efficacious,  as  well 
in  exciting  the  human  mind  to  virtue,  as  in  purifying  it  from  every 
>aean  and  vicious  propensity  ;  but  still  more  especially  does  it  con- 
luce  to  cherish  and  support  that  vigor  of  soul,  that  generous  temper 
jid  spirit,  which  is  both  the  oflspring  and  guardian  of  liberty. 

Thus  far  poetry  must  be  allowed  to  stand  eminent  among  the 
>ther  liberal  arts ;  inasmuch  as  it  refreshes  the  mind  when  it  is 
fatigued,  soothes  it  when  it  is  agitated,  relieves  and  invigorates  it 
when  it  is  depressed  ;  as  it  elevates  the  thoughts  to  the  admira- 
tion of  what  is  beautiful,  what  is  becoming,  what  is  great  and 
noble :  nor  is  it  enough  to  say,  that  it  delivers  the  precepts  of 
virtue  in  the  most  agreeable  manner ;  it  insinuates  or  instils  into 
the  soul  the  very  principles  of  morality  itself.  Moreover,  since 
the  desire  of  glory,  innate  in  man,  appears  to  be  the  most  power- 
ful incentive  to  great  and  heroic  actions,  it  is  the  peculiar  function 
of  poetry  to  improve  this  bias  of  our  nature,  and  thus  to  cherish 
and  enliven  the  embers  of  virtue  :  and  since  one  of  the  principal 
employments  of  poetry  consists  in  the  celebration  of  fi^reat  and 
virtuous  actions,  in  transmitting  to  posterity  the  examples  of  the 
bravest  and  most  excellent  men,  and  in  consecrating  their  names 
to  immortality ;  this  praise  is  certainly  its  due,  that  while  it  forms 
the  mind  to  habits  of  rectitude  by  its  precepts,  directs  it  by  ex- 
amples, excites  and  animates  it  by  its  peculiar  force,  it  has  also 
the  distinguished  honor  of  distributing  to  virtue  the  most  ample 
and  desirable  rewards  of  its  labors. 

But,  after  all,  we  shall  think  more  humbly  of  poetry  than  it 
deserves,  unless  we  direct  our  attention  to  that  quarter  where  its 
importance  is  most  eminently  conspicuous ;  unless  we  contemplate 
it  as  employed  on  sacred  subjects,  and  in  subservience  to  religion 
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This  indeed  appears  to  have  been  the  orivinal  office  and  desdna* 
tion  of  poetry ;  and  this  it  still  so  happily  performs,  that  in  all 
other  cases  it  seems  out  of  character,  as  if  intended  for  this  pur- 
pose alone.  In  other  instances  poetry  appears  to  wwat  the  assist- 
ance of  art,  but  in  this  to  shine  forth  with  all  its  natural  splendor, 
or  rather  to  be  animated  by  that  inspiration,  which,  on  other  occa- 
sions, is  spoken  of  without  beinjo^  felt.  These  obserratians  are 
remarkably  exemplified  in  the  Hebrew  poetry,  than  which  the 
human  mind  can  conceive  nothing  more  elevated,  more  beauti/ul, 
or  more  elegant ;  in  which  the  almost  inefiable  sublimity  of  the 
subject  is  fully  eaualled  by  the  energy  of  the  language  and  the 
dignity  of  the  style.  And  it  is  worthy  observation,  that  as  some 
of  these  writings  exceed  in  antiquity  the  fabulous  ages  of  Greece, 
in  sublimity  they  are  superior  to  the  most  finished  productions  of 
that  polished  people.  Thus,  if  the  actual  origin  of  poetry  be  in- 
quired after,  it  must  of  necessity  be  referred  to  religion.  Of  this 
origin  poetry  even  yet  exhibits  no  obscure  indications,  since  she 
ever  embraces  a  divine  and  sacred  subject  with  a  kind  of  filial 
tenderness  and  affection.  To  the  sacred  haunts  of  religion  she 
delights  to  resort  as  to  her  native  soil :  there  she  most  willingly 
inhabits,  and  there  she  flourishes  in  all  her  pristine  beauty  and 
vigor. 

SCBLIMITT   OF   THE   PROPHET   ISAIAH. 

Whoever  wishes  to  understand  the  full  force  and  excelknce  ot 
the  figure  of  Personification,  as  well  as  the  elegant  use  of  it  in  the 
Hebrew  ode,  must  apply  to  Isaiah,  whom  I  do  not  scruple  to  pro- 
nounce the  sublimest  of  poets.  He  will  there  find,  in  cue  short 
poem,  examples  of  almost  every  form  of  the  ProsopopcBia,  and  in- 
deed of  all  that  constitutes  the  sublime  in  composition.  I  trust  it 
will  not  be  thought  unseasonable  to  refer  immediately  to  the  pas- 
sage itself,  and  to  remark  a  few  of  the  principal  excellencies.* 

The  prophet,  after  predicting  the  liberation  of  the  Jews  from 
their  severe  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  their  restoration  to  their 
own  country,  introduces  them  as  reciting  a  kind  of  triumphs] 
song  upon  the  fall  of  the  Babylonish  monarch,  replete  with 
imagery,  and  with  the  most  elegant  and  animated  personifications. 
A  sudden  exclamation,  expressive  of  their  joy  and  admiration  on 
the  unexpected  revolution  in  their  afiiiirs,  and  the  destruction  cf 
their  tyrants,  forms  the  exordium  of  the  poem.  The  earth  itself 
triumphs  with  the  inhabitants  thereof;  the  fir-trees  and  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon  (under  which  images  the  parabolic  style  frequently 
delineates  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  Gentiles)  exult  with  joy, 
and  persecute  with  contemptuous  reproaches  the  humbled  power 
of  a  ferocious  enemy : — 
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IhB  whole  earth  is  at  rest,  is  quiet;  they  burst  forth  into  a  jofful  shout 
Even  the  fir-trees  rejoice  over  thee,  the  cedara  of  Lebanon : 
Since  thou  art  fallen,  no  feller  hath  come  up  against  us. 

*I71iis  is  followed  by  a  bold  and  animated  personification  of  Hades, 
ox-  the  infernal  regfions.  Hades  excites  his  inhabitants,  the  ghosts 
of  princes,  and  the  departed  spirits  of  kings:  they  rise  imme- 
diately from  their  seats,  and  proceed  to  meet  the  monarch  of 
!Babylon ;  they  insult  and  deride  him,  and  comfort  themselvei 
'with  the  view  of  his  calamity  : — 

Art  thou,  eren  thou  too,  become  weak  as  we  >   Art  thou  made  like  unto  us  1 
Ib  then  thy  pride  brought  down  to  the  grave  1  the  sound  of  thy  sprightly 
inatnunents  ? 

Is  the  vermin  become  thy  couch,  and  the  earth-worm  thy  covering  f 

Again,  the  Jewish  people  are  the  speakers,  in  an  exclamation 
after  the  manner  of  a  funeral  lamentation,  which  indeed  the  whole 
form  of  this  composition  exactly  imitates.  The  remarkable  fall 
of  this  powerful  monarch  is  thus  beautifully  illustrated  :^- 

How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  mominfl:  1 
Art  cut  down  from  earth,  thou  that  didst  subdue  the  nations  I 

He  himself  is  at  length  brought  upon  the  stage,  boasting  in  the 
most  pompous  terms  of  his  own  power,  which  furnishes  the  poet 
with  an  excellent  opportunity  of  displaying  the  unparalleled 
misery  of  his  downfall.  Some  persons  are  introduced,  who  find 
the  dead  carcass  of  the  king  of  Babylon  cast  out  and  exposed  : 
they  attentively  contemplate  it,  and  at  last  scarcely  know  it  to  be 
his : — 

Is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble ;  that  shook  tht  kingdoms  1 
That  made  the  world  like  a  desert ;  that  destroyed  the  cities  ? 

They  reproach  him  with  being  denied  the  common  rites  if  sepul- 
ture,  on  account  of  the  cruelty  and  atrocity  of  his  conduct ;  they 
execrate  his  name,  his  ofispnng,  and  their  posterity.  A  solemn 
address,  as  of  the  Deity  himself,  closes  the  scene ;  and  ho  de- 
nounces against  the  king  of  Babylon,  his  posterity,  and  oven 
against  the  city  which  was  the  seat  of  their  cruelty,  perpetual 
destruction ;  and  confirms  the  immutability  of  his  own  counseib 
by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath. 

How  forcible  is  this  imagery,  how  diversified,  how  sublime ! 
how  elevated  the  diction,  the  figures,  the  sentiments  !  The  Jew- 
ish nation,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  ghosts  of  departed  kings, 
the  Babylonish  monarch,  the  travellers  who  find  his  corpse,  and 

1  This  ft,  I  think,  the  oiOBt  aubUme  Image  I  have  ever  seen  couTeyed  In  ao  tew  word*.  The  ojA- 
Beu  of  the  allegory  to  expreai  the  ruin  of  a  powerful  monarch  by  the  fUl  of  a  bright  atar  flrom  hea- 
iren,  atrlket  the  mind  in  the  moat  forcible  manner;  and  the  poetical  beauty  of  the  paaaag»  la  gmtly 
helgUeiMd  by  tbe  peraonlAcation,  **  Son  of  the  morning."  Whoever  doea  not  reUah  auofa  painting aa 
thfa  la  not  only  deatltute  of  poaMcal  taate,  but  of  ttie  common  reelinga  o'  hipnanlty. 
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last  of  all  Jehovah  himself,  are  the  characters  which  support  this 
beautiful  lyric  drama.    One  continued  action  is  kept  up,  or  rather 
a  series  of  interesting  actions  are  connected  together  in  an  incom- 
parable whole.     This,  indeed,  is  the  principal  and  distingnisbed 
excellence  of  the  sublimer  ode,  and  is  displayed  in  its  utmost  per- 
fection in  this  poem  of  Isaiah,  which  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  ancient,  and  certainly  the  most  finished  specimen  of 
that  species  of  composition  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us. 
The  personifications  here  are  frequent,  yet  not  confused ;  bold, 
yet  not  improbable :  a  free,  elevated,  and  truly  divine  spirit  per- 
vades the  whole ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  wanting  in  this  ode  to 
defeat  its  claim  to  the  character  of  perfect  beauty  and  sublimity. 
If,  indeed,  I  may  be  indulged  in  the  free  declaration  of  my  own 
sentiments  on  this  occasion,  I  do  not  know  a  single  instance  in  the 
whole  compass  of  Greek  and  Roman  poetry,  which,  in  every 
excellence   of  composition,  can  he   said  to  equal,  or  even   to 
approach  it. 


THOMAS  WARTON.     1728—1790. 

Thoxas  Wartoit,  the  learned  author  of  tlie  "  History  of  English  Poetry,^ 
was  bom  at  Basingstoke'  in  1728,  of  a  family  remarkable  for  its  talent    His 
father,  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  was  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  and  died  in 
1745 :  and  his  brother  Joseph  was  the  author  of  the  ''Essay  on  the  Writings 
and  Genius  of  Pope.-'     Thomas  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  early  ac- 
quired distinction  by  the  superiority  of  his  poetical  productions.     In  17(V4  he 
published  his  *<  Observadons  on  the  Faerie  Queene  of  Spenser,"  wliich  at 
once  established  his  reputation  for  true  poetic  taste,  and  for  extensive  and 
varied  learning.     In  1757  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  poetry  is 
Pembroke  College,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  discharged  with  remarkable 
ability  and  success.     In  1774  he  published  his  first  volume  of  **  The  Historjr 
of  English  Poetry:"  a  second  volume  appeared  in  1778,  and  a  third  in  1781. 
Into  this  very  elaborate  performance  Warton  poured  the  accumulated  stores 
of  a  lifetime  of  reading  and  reflection :  the  survey  he  has  given  us  of  his 
subject  is,  accordingly,  both  eminently  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  and  nch 
and  varied  in  its  details :  and  as  respects  early  English  literature,  it  is  a  re> 
pository  of  information  altogether  unapproached  in  extent  and  abundance  b> 
any  other  single  work  of  the  same  kind  in  the  language.     The  work  is,  how 
ever,  brought  down  to  but  very  little  beyond  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
uf  Elizabeth,  as  he  died  while  engaged  in  it,  in  May,  1790.     It  is  deeply  (o^ 
be  regretted  that  he  had  not  carried  the  history  of  our  literamre  throu^  tbe 
teign  of  Elizabeth,  as  no  one  has  presumed  to  continue  the  work ;  fi>r  to  con* 
tinue  it  with  like  success,  would  require  the  union  of  like  powers— «  oomltt' 
nation  rarely  given  to  man.' 

i  fa  toatbaiiracon  county,  about  M  tnllea  W.  8.  W.  of  London. 

I  •*Bla  oontioniAido  taste  and  dlaertmlnaUnt  Judgment  may  on  alloocashma  lie  tmplkiay  traM  * 
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THE   HAMLET. ^AN   ODE. 

Tlie  hinds(how  blest,! who  ne'er  IbeguAed 
To  quit  (their  hanket's  hawthorn  wild/ 
Nor  hauDt)the  crowd,)nor  tempt  |he  maiii| 
For  splei^d  oarej^and  guilijr  gain  I 

When  morikng's  twiight-tinclured  beanf 
Strikes  theii|iow  thatch  |with  slaii^g  gleao^ 
They  rove(abroadlin  e^ier  blue,^ 
To  dip|the  scythe  |[n  fira^jkant  dew  ) 
The  sheaiVo  bind,  \he  beechjto  feli^ 
That  nodding  shades  ^  cragsy  dell| 

Midftt  gloomy  glades,  in  warbles  clear, 
Wild  nature's  sweetest  notes  they  hear : 
On  green  untrodden  banks  they  view 
The  hyacinth's  neglected  hue : 
In  their  lone  haunts,  and  woodland  rounds. 
They  spy  the  squirrel's  airy  bounds  j 
And  startle  from  her  ashen  spray, 
Across  the  glen,  the  screaming  jay : 
Each  native  charm  tlieir  steps  explore 
Of  Solitude's  sequestered  store. 

For  them  the  moon  with  cloudless  ray 
Moimts,  to  illume  their  homeward  way: 
Their  weary  spirits  to  relieve. 
The  meadow^s  incense  breathe  at  eve. 
No  riot  mars  the  simple  fare, 
That  o*er  a  glimmering  hearth  they  share : 
But  when  the  curfew's  measured  roar 
Duly,  the  darkening  valleys  o'er, 
Has  echoed  from  the  distant  town. 
They  wish  no  beds  of  cygnet-down, 
No  trophied  canopies,  to  close 
Their  drooping  eyes  in  quick  repose. 

Their  little  sons,  who  spread  the  bloom 
Of  health  around  the  clay-built  room, 
Or  through  the  primrosed  coppice  stray, 
Or  gambol  in  the  new-mown  hay ; 
Or  quaintly  braid  the  cowslip-twine, 
Or  drive  afield  the  tardy  kine ; 
Or  hasten  from  the  sultry  hill, 
To  loiter  at  the  shady  rill ; 
Or  climb  the  tall  pine's  gloomy  crest, 
To  rob  the  raven's  ancient  nest 

Their  humble  porch  with  honey'd  flowers 
Tlie  curling  woodbine's  shade  embowers : 
From  the  small  garden's  thymy  mound 
Their  bees  in  busy  swarms  resound : 
Nor  fell  Disease,  before  his  time. 
Hastes  to  consume  life's  golden  prime: 
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fiiit  when  their  temples  long  have  woia 
The  silver  crown  of  tresses  hoar. 
As  studious  still  calm  peace  to  keep, 
Beneath  a  flowery  turf  they  sleep. 


THE   CRUSAOB. AN   ODE. 

Bound  foi^holy^ale^ne, 
Nimbl}^we  brush'dtthe  level  brine, 
All  in  [azure  ^teel  ai^y'dl 
0*er  the^wave  our\weapons|>lay'd. 
And  mauetthe  dancinglbillow4glow; 
High  upon  tlie  trophied  prow. 
Many  a  warrior-minstrel  swung 
His  sounding  harp,  and  boldly  sung: 

"  Sjrrian  virgins,  wail  and  weep, 
English  Richard  ^  ploughs  the  deep  ! 
Tremble,  watclunen,  as  ye  spy 
From  distant  towers,  widi  anxious  eye^ 
The  radiant  range  of  shield  and  lance 
Down  Damascus*  hills  advance : 
From  Sion's  turrets,  as  alar 
Ye  ken  the  march  of  Europe's  war ! 
Saladin,'  thou  paynim'  king, 
From  Albion's  isle  revenge  we  bring  1 
On  Aeon's*  spiry  citadel, 
Though  to  the  gale  thy  banners  swell, 
Pictured  with  the  silver  moon, 
England  shall  end  thy  glory  soon! 
In  vain  to  break  our  firm  array, 
Thy  brazen  drums  hoarse  discord  bray: 
Those  sounds  our  rising  fury  fan : 
English  Richard  in  the  van, 
On  to  victory  we  go, — 
A  vaunting  infidel  the  foe !" 

Biondel^  led  tlie  tuneful  band, 
And  swept  the  lyre  with  glowing  hand. 
Cypress,  from  her  rocky  mound, 
And  Crete,  with  piny  verdure  crown'd. 
Far  along  the  smiling  main 
Echoed  the  prophetic  strain. 

Soon  we  kiss'd  tlie  sacred  earth 
That  gave  a  murdcr'd  Saviour  birth  ! 
Then  with  ardor  fresh  endued. 
Thus  the  solemn  song  renew'd : 

"  Lo,  the  toilsome  voyage  past, 
Heaven's  favor'd  hills  appear  at  last ! 
Object  of  our  holy  vow, 
We  tread  the  Tyrian  valleys  now. 

1  Richard  I.,  tumained,  from  hta  ralor,  Coeur  da  Lion, 

t  Tlw  chief  of  the  Moliammedana  that  defended  IMesClDe  Maiaat  ths 

a  Pasi^*  tt  meniM  here  the  professor  of  a  fUse  rellflon. 

4  AndenUy  called  Ptolcmals ;  now  8L  /can  d'Acre. 

» Ite  adUifbl  mlnsCrel  of  King  Blehanl. 
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From  Carmers  almond-shaded  steep 

Wo  feel  the  cheering  Aragrance  creep : 

O'er  Engaddi's'  shruli^  of  balm 

Waves  the  date-empurpied  palm  j 

See  Lebanon's  aspiring  head 

Wide  his  inmiortal  umbrage  spread ! 

Hail  Calvary,  thou  mountain  hoar, 

Wet  with  our  Redeemer's  gore  I 

Ye  trampled  tombs,  ye  fanes  forlorn, 

Ye  stones,  by  tears  of  pilgrims  worn  j 

Your  ravished  honors  to  restore. 

Fearless  we  climb  this  hostile  shore ! 

And,  thou,  the  sepulchre  of  Grod, 

By  mocking  pagans  rudely  trod, 

Bereft  of  every  awful  rite, 

And  quench'd  thy  lamps  that  beam'd  so  bright 

For  thee,  from  Britain's  distant  coast, 

Lo,  Richard  leads  his  faithful  host! 

Aloft  in  his  heroic  hand, 

Blazing  like  the  beacon's  brand. 

O'er  tlie  far-affrighted  fields, 

Resistless  Kalibiim>  he  wields.  - 

Proud  Saracen,  pollute  no  more 

The  shrines  by  martyrs  built  of  yore! 
From  each  wild  mountain's  trackless  crown 

In  vain  tliy  gloomy  castles  frown : 

Thy  battering-engines,  huge  and  high, 

In  vain  our  steel-clad  steeds  defy  j 

And,  rolling  in  terrific  state, 

On  giant-wheels  harsh  thunders  grate. 

When  eve  has  hush'd  the  buzzing  camp, 

Amid  the  moonlight  vapors  damp. 

Thy  necromantic  forms,  in  vain, 

Haunt  us  on  the  tented  plain : 

We  bid  those  spectre-shapes  avaunt, 

Ashtaroth'  and  Termagaunt!^ 

With  many  a  demon,  pale  of  hue, 

Doom'd  to  drink  the  bitter  dew 

That  drops  fhim  Macon's*  sooty  tree, 

'Mid  the  dread  grove  of  ebony. 

Nor  mag^  charms,  nor  fiends  of  hell. 

The  Christian's  holy  courage  quell. 

**  Salem,  in  ancient  mcyesty 
Arise,  and  lift  thee  to  the  sky ! 
Soon  on  the  battlements  divine 
Shall  wave  the  badge  of  Constantine. 
Ye  barons,  to  the  sun  unfold 
Our  cross,  with  crimson  wovo  and  gold  I" 


1  A.  monntaiu  of  pBlwtlne. 

I  The  oelebnited  aword  of  the  British  king,  Artbar,  said  to  have  come  Into  the  posaeaslon  of  King 
Xichwilt  «wl  to  have  been  glTen  by  him,  as  a  present  of  inestimable  valne,  to  Ttaci^d,  King  or 
Mcfly.  a  A  Syrian  goddess. 

4  The  Iffnonuit  old  dironiders  believed  that  the  Mohammedans  were  ididaten,  and  that  they  wnt 
shipped  some  dctty  named  Termagaunt 

•  TUa  anodes  to  aa  oriental  snpentttJon  rsepaetlns  a  polsonoos  ttm. 
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WILLIAM  ROBERTSON.     1721—1793. 

William  Robertsoit,  the  celebrated  bistoiian,  was  bom  at  Boatfawick,  in 
the  county  of  Mid-Lotliian,  Scotlaiw!,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1721.    Ai  ibe 
early  age  of  twelve  he  obtained  admission  into  the  university,  ivhere  his  mb> 
sequent  progress  in  learning  was  rapid,  in  proportion  to  ^e  asuxnidiing  ac- 
quirements of  his  childhood.     On  entering  the  ministry  of  the  esiablkhed 
church  of  Scotland,  he  performed  the  duties  of  bis  station  with  exemplaiy 
diligence;  and  in  1759,  by  the  publication  of  the  *< History  of  Scotbad,^  h« 
commenced  that  series  of  admirable  histories,  which  have  jastly  placed  bim 
among  the  very  first  historical  writers  of  his  country.    In  1769  he  published 
his  <<  History  of  Charles  V.,"  which  raised  his  then  increasing  reputation  still 
higher,  and  which,  firom  the  general  interest  belonging  to  the  aul^ect,  was  veiy 
popular.    The  introductory  part  consists  of  an  able  sketch  of  the  political  aiid 
social  state  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Charles  Y^  &  ™<>^  u°' 
portant  period,  which  forms  the  connection  between  the  middle  ages  and  the 
history  of  modem  European  society  and  politics.    In  1777  he  published  his 
*<  History  of  America,*'  and  in  1791,  ^  An  Historical  Disgniaition  concemiDg 
the  Knowledge  which  the  Ancients  had  of  India."     Alter  ^>ending  a  life  of 
equal  piety,  usefulness,  and  honor,  he  died  on  the  11th  of  June,  1793. 

Most  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Robertson  relate  to  that  important  period,  wb^ci 
the  countries  of  Europe  were  beginning  to  form  constitutions,  and  act  upon 
the  political  systems  which  were  for  centuries  preserved.  His  style  is  easy  and 
flowing,  his  language  correct,  his  opinions  enlightened,  his  investigation  dili- 
gent, and  his  expressions  temperate.  Hume,  notwithstanding  the  diSereoce 
of  their  religious  opinions,  greatly  extolled  liis  History  of  Scotland  j  and  Gib- 
bon has  home  ample  testimony  both  to  his  accuracy  and  his  style.' 

RESIGNATION   OF   CHARLES  T. 

Charles  resolyed  to  resign  his  kingdoms  to  his  sod,  with  a 
solemnity  suitable  to  the  importance  of  the  transaction ;  and  to 
perform  this  last  act  of  sovereignty  with  such  formal  pomp,  as 
might  leave  an  indeHble  impression  on  the  minds,  not  only  of  bis 
suQects,  but  of  his  successor*  With  this  view,  he  called  Philip 
out  of  England,  where  the  peevish  temper  of  his  oueen,  which  in- 
creased with  her  despair  of  having  issue,  rendered  him  extremely 
unhappy  ;  and  the  jealousy  of  the  English  left  him  no  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  direction  of  their  affairs.  Having  assembled  the 
states  of  the  Low  Countries,  at  Brussels,  on  the  25th  of  October, 
1555,  Charles  seated  himself,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  chair  of 


1  Charlea  V^  Emperor  of  Oennmy,  (lilf— I8»l,)  and  Kiac  of  Spain,  (iSlS— isss,}  wm  tte  aaoct 
mflnentlal  and  prominent  monarch  of  tlie  period  In  wUch  he  flourUhed.  Some  of  the  eoierdrw 
flontemporarj  with  him  vere,  Henry  vni.  of  SngUind,  (150»— 1&47,}  Franeia  L  of  France,  {liiy- 
1147,)  Onstavut  Tasa  of  Sweden,  (1S2S— 1560,)  and  Sollman  tkt  ita^ii^ficent,  of  the  OCtonui  £iD|>in^ 
(uas— IftM,)  under  whom  the  Turkish  power  attHlned  Its  hlj:hest  pitch. 

•  "Uns  perflMt  oompoatUon,  the  nervoos  IiingQage,  (he  weU-tiarned  periods  of  Dr.  Robcrtaoi^  tn 
flfiined  me  to  the  amhttloof  hope  that  I  might  one  day  tread  tn  bis  fhotstepa:  the  calm  pMloaopliyi 
the  qereleaa,  tnhnitaWe  beautlea  of  hi<  friend  and  rival.  Home,  often  forced  me  to  doec  the  toIibb* 
With  a  mixed  eeaaatton  of  deMght  and  de«pair."— 0i66oM'«  4fraiain,  Cliap.  t 
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i  on  one  side  of  which  was  placed  his  son,  and  on  the  other 
Ixis  sister,  the  Q,ueen  of  Hungary,  Regent  of  the  Netherlands ; 
Tvdth  a  splendid  retinue  of  the  grandees  of  Spain,  and  princes  of 
tlxe  empire,  standing  behind  him.     The  president  of  the  council 
of  Flanders,  by  his  command,  explained,  in  a  few  words,  his  in- 
tention in  calling  this  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  states.     He 
xhBu  read  the  instrument  of  resignation,  by  which  Charles  sur- 
rendered to  his  son  Philip  all  his  territories,  jurisdiction,  and 
aathoiity  in  the  Low  Countries;  absolving  his  subjects  there 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  which  he  required  them  to 
transfer  to  Philip,  his  lawful  heir,  and  to  serve  him  with  the  same 
loyalty  and  zeal  which  they  had  manifested,  during  so  long  a 
course  of  years,  in  support  of  his  government. 

Charles  then  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  leaning  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  because  he  was  unable  to  stand  without 
support,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  audience,  and,  irom  a  paper 
which  he  held  in  hand,  in  order  to  assist  his  memory,  he  recounted 
with  dignity,  but  without  ostentation,  all  the  great  things  wliich  he 
bad  undertaken  and  perfonned  since  the  commencement  of  his 
administration.  He  observed,  that,  from  the  seventeenth  year  of 
his  age,  he  had  dedicated  all  his  thoughts  and  attention  to  public 
objects ;  reserving  no  portion  of  his  time  for  the  indulgence  of  his 
ease,  and  very  little  for  the  enjoyment  of  private  pleasure :  that, 
either  in  a  pacific  or  hostile  manner,  he  had  visited  Germany  nine 
times,  Spain  six  times,  France  four  times,  Italy  seven  times,  the 
Low  Countries  ten  times,  England  twice,  Africa  as  often,  and  had 
made  eleven  voyages  by  sea:  that  while  his  health  permitted  him 
to  discharge  his  duty,  and  the  vigor  of  his  constitution  was  equal, 
in  any  degree,  to  the  arduous  office  of  governing  such  extensive 
dominions,  he  had  never  shunned  labor,  nor  repined  under  fatigue: 
that  now,  when  his  health  was  broken,  and  his  vigor  exhausted  by 
the  rage  of  an  incurable  distemper,  his  growing  infirmities  admo- 
nished him  to  retire ;  nor  was  he  so  fond  of  reigning  as  to  retain 
the  sceptre  in  an  impotent  hand,  which  was  no  longer  able  to  pro- 
tect his  subjects,  or  to  render  them  happy:  that,  instead  of  a 
sovereign  worn  out  with  diseases,  and  scarcely  half  alive,  he  gave 
them  one  in  the  prime  of  life,  accustomed  already  to  govern,  and 
who  added  to  the  vigor  of  youth  all  the  attention  and  sagacity  of 
maturer  years :  that  if,  during  the  course  of  a  long  administration, 
he  bad  committed  any  material  error  in  government ;  or  if,  under 
the  pressure  of  so  many  and  great  affairs,  and  amidst  the  attention 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  to  them,  he  had  either  neg- 
lected or  injured  any  of  his  subjects ;  he  now  implored  their 
forgiveness :  that  for  his  part,  he  should  ever  retain  a  grateful 
sense  of  their  fidelity  and  attachment,  and  would  carry  the  re- 
membrance of  it  along  with  him  to  the  place  of  his  retreat,  as  his 
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sweeteat  coDsolation,  as  well  as  the  best  reward  for  all  his  seiricea ; 
and,  in  his  last  prayers  to  Almighty  God,  would  pour  forth  his 
ardent  wishes  for  their  welfare. 

Then  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on  his  knees  and  kissed 
his  father's  hand,  **  If,"  says  he,  "  I  had  left  you,  by  my  death, 
this  rich  inheritance,  to  which  I  have  made  such  large  additioos, 
some  regard  would  have  been  justly  due  to  my  memory,  on  that 
account :  but  now,  when  I  voluntanly  resign  to  you  what  I  might 
still  have  retailed,  I  may  well  expect  the  warmest  expressions  of 
thanks  on  your  part.  With  these,  however,  I  dispense ;  and  shall 
consider  your  concern  for  the  welfare  of  your  subjects,  and  your 
love  of  them,  as  the  best  and  most  acceptable  testimony  of  year 
gratitude  to  me.  It  is  in  your  power,  by  a  wise  and  virtuous  ad- 
ministration, to  justify  the  extraordinary  proof  which  I  this  day 
give  of  my  paternal  aiiection,  and  to  demonstrate  that  you  are 
worthy  of  the  confidence  which  I  repose  in  you.  Preserve  an 
inviolable  regard  for  religion ;  maintain  the  Catholic  faith  in  its 
purity ;  let  the  laws  of  your  country  be  sacred  in  your  eyes ;  en- 
croach not  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  your  people ;  and,  if  the 
time  shall  ever  come,  when  you  shaU  wish  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity 
of  private  Hfe,  may  you  have  a  son  endowed  with  such  qualities, 
that  you  can  resign  your  sceptre  to  him  with  as  much  satisfaction 
as  I  give  up  mine  to  you." 

As  soon  as  Charles  had  finished  this  long  address  to  his  sub- 
jects, and  to  their  new  sovereign,  he  sunk  into  the  chair,  ex- 
hausted, and  ready  to  faint  with  the  fatigue  of  such  an  extraordi- 
nary effort.  During  his  discourae,  the  whole  audience  melted  into 
teara ;  some,  from  admiration  of  his  magnanimity ;  others,  softened 
by  the  expression  of  tenderness  towards  his  son,  and  of  love  to  his 
people ;  and  all  were  afiected  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  at  losing  a 
sovereign  who  had  distinguished  the  Netherlands,  his  native  coun- 
try, with  particular  marks  of  his  regard  and  attachment. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  Charles,  in  an  assembly  no  less  splen- 
did, and  with  a  ceremonial  equally  pompous,  resigned  to  his  son 
the  crowns  of  Spain,  with  all  the  territories  depending  on  them, 
both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  World.  Of  all  these  vast  posses- 
sions he  reserved  nothing  for  himself,  but  an  annual  pension  of  a 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  to  defray  the  charges  of  his  family,  and 
to  afibrd  him  a  small  sum  for  acts  of  beneficence  and  charity. 

The  place  he  had  chosen  for  his  retreat,  was  the  monastery  of 
St.  Justus,  in  the  province  of  Estranutdura.  It  was  seated  m  a 
vale  of  no  great  extent,  watered  by  a  small  brook,  and  surrounded 
oy  rising  grounds,  covered  with  lofty  trees.  From  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  as  well  as  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  it  was  esteemed 
the  most  healthful  and  delicious  situation  in  Spain.  Some  months 
before  his  resignation  he  had  sent  an  architect  thither  to  add  a  new 
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apartment  to  the  monastery,  for  his  accommodation ;  but  he  gave 
strict  orders  that  the  style  of  the  building  should  be  such  as  suited 
his  present  situation  rather  than  his  former  dignity.  It  consisted 
only  of  six  rooms;  four  of  them  in  the  form  of  friars'  cells,  with 
naked  walls :  the  other  two,  each  twenty  feet  square,  were  hung 
Tviih  brown  clolh,  and  furnished  in  the  most  simple  manner. 
They  were  all  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  with  a  door  on  one 
side  into  a  garden,  of  which  Charles  himself  had  given  the  plan, 
and  which  he  had  filled  with  various  plants,  intending  to  cultivate 
them  with  his  own  hands. 


COLUMBUS   DISCOVERING    AMERICA. 

The  presages  of  discovering  land  were  now  so  numerous  and 
promising,  that  he  deemed  them  infallible.  For  some  days  the 
sounding  line  reached  the  bottom,  and  the  soil  which  it  brought 
up  indicated  land  to  be  at  no  great  distance.  The  flocks  of  birds 
increased,  and  were  composed  not  only  of  sea-fowl,  but  of  such 
land-birds  as  could  not  be  supposed  to  fly  far  from  the  shore. 
The  crew  of  the  Pinta  observed  a  cane  floating,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  newly  cut,  and  likewise  a  piece  of  timber  artificially 
carved.  The  sailors  aboard  the  Nigna  took  up  the  branch  of  a 
tree  with  red  berries  perfectly  fresh.  The  clouds  around  the  set- 
ting sun  assumed  a  new  appearance  ;  the  air  was  more  mild  and 
warm,  and  during  night  the  wind  became  unequal  and  variable. 
From  all  these  symptoms  Columbus  was  so  confident  of  being  near 
land,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  of  October,  after  public 
prayers  for  success,  he  ordered  the  sails  to  be  furled,  and  the  ships 
to  lie  to,  keeping  strict  watch  lest  they  should  be  driven  ashore  in 
the  night.  During  this  interval  of  suspense  and  expectation,  no 
man  shut  his  eyes ;  all  kept  upon  deck,  gazing  intently  towards 
that  quarter  where  they  expected  to  discover  the  land,  which  had 
so  long  been  the  object  of  their  wishes. 

About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus,  standing  on  the 
forecastle,  observed  a  light  at  a  distance,  and  privately  pointed  it 
out  to  Pedro  Guttierez,  a  page  of  the  queen's  wardrobe.  Guttierez 
perceived  it,  and  calling  to  Salcedo,  comptroller  of  the  fleet,  all 
three  saw  it  in  motion,  as  if  it  were  carried  from  place  to  place. 
A  little  after  midnight,  the  joyful  sound  of  land  I  land  I  was  heard 
from  the  Pinta,  which  kept  always  ahead  of  the  other  ships.  But 
having  been  so  often  deceived  by  fallacious  appearances,  every 
man  was  now  become  slow  of  belief,  and  waited  in  all  the  anguish 
of  uncertainty  and  impatience  for  the  return  of  day.  As  soon  as 
morning  dawned,  all  doubts  and  fears  were  dispelled.  From  every 
ship  an  island  was  seen  about  two  leagues  to  the  north,  whose  flat 
and  verdani  fields,  v/ell  stored  with  wood,  and  wateied  with  many 
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rivulets,  presented  the  aspect  of  a  delightful  country.  The  crew 
of  the  Pinta  instantly  began  the  Tt  Detim,  as  a  h^nnn  of  thanks- 
giving to  Qod,  and  were  joined  by  those  of  the  other  ships,  with 
tears  of  joy  and  transports  of  congratulation.  This  office  of  grati- 
tude to  Heaven  was  followed  by  an  act  of  justice  to  their  com- 
mander. They  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Columbus,  with 
feelings  of  self-condemnation,  mingled  with  reverence.  They  im- 
plored him  to  pardon  their  ignorance,  incredulity,  and  insolence, 
which  had  created  him  so  much  unnecessary  disquiet,  and  had  so 
oflen  obstructed  the  prosecution  of  his  well-concerted  plan ;  and 
passing,  in  the  warmth  of  their  admiration,  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  they  now  pronounced  the  man  whom  they  had  so  lately 
reviled  and  threatened,  to  be  a  person  inspired  by  Heaven  with 
sagacity  and  fortitude  more  than  human*  in  order  to  accomplish  a 
design  so  far  beyond  the  ideas  and  conception  of  all  former  ages. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  all  their  boats  were  manned  and 
armed.  They  rowed  towards  the  island  with  their  colors  di»- 
played,  with  warhke  music,  and  other  martial  pomp.  As  they 
approached  the  coast,  they  saw  it  covered  with  a  multitude  of 
people,  whom  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawn  tc^ther, 
whose  attitudes  and  gestures  expressed  wonder  and  astonishment 
at  the  strange  objects  which  presented  themselves  to  their  view. 
Columbus  was  the  first  European  who  set  foot  on  the  new  world 
which  he  had  discovered.  He  landed  in  a  rich  dress,  and  with  s 
naked  sword  in  his  hand.  His  men  followed,  and,  kneeling  down 
they  all  kissed  the  ground  which  they  had  so  long  desired  to  see. 
They  next  erected  a  crucifix,  and,  prostrating  themselves  before  it, 
returned  thanks  to  God  for  conducting  their  voyage  to  such  a 
happy  issue.  They  then  took  solemn  possession  of  the  country 
for  the  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon,  with  all  the  forma  h'ties  whicn 
the  Portuguese  were  accustomed  to  observe  in  acts  of  this  kind  in 
their  new  discoveries. 


EDWARD  GIBBON.     1737—1794. 


Or  the  life  of  Edward  Gibbon,  the  learned  author  of  «  The  History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  it  will  not  be  necessary  fbr  us  to 
give  any  sketch  of  our  own,  as  he  himself  has  given  us  such  an  admirable 
one,  in  his  work  entitled,  **  Memoirs  of  My  Life  and  Writing"  i  From  it, 
we  make  the  following  extracts,  which,  meagre  as  they  axe,  will  but  serve, 
we  trust,  to  excite  in  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  seen  it,  sufficient  curi- 
osity  to  desire  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  work  itself.* 


I  The  writer  of  a  Tery  able  crttlcUm  on  Olbbon's  Mlscellaneoua  WorkB*  In  the  Ctuarterly  Beripv, 
(vol  xlL  p.  S7S,)  Uitu  ifelicltously  and  Justly  characterUea  the  lift  of  Oibbon  ^->**It  la,  perimpm,  tbc 
Mat  Bpcdiaen  of  Aufflhtogiaphy  In  the  Snfflkh  taagiuige.    Prucrmllng  tnm  the  tafty  lrv«l  of  Mt 
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HIS   BIRTH. 

I  was  born  at  Putney,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  the  27th  of 
^prii,  in   the  year  one   thousand    seven   hundred   and  thirty* 
seven;  the  first  child  of  the  marriage  of  £dward  Gibbon,  Esq., 
ojad  of  Judith  Porten.     My  lot  might  have  been  that  of  a  slave, 
a.  savage,  or  a  peasant;  nor  can  I  reflect  without  pleasure  on 
tlie  bounty  of  Nature,  which  cast  my  birth  in  a  free  and  civi- 
lized country,  in  an  age  of  science  and  philosophy,  in  a  family  of 
lionorable  rank,  and  decently  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  fortune.      r 
*     *     So  feeble  was  my  constitution,  so  precarious  my  life,  that, 
in  the  baptism  of  my  brothers,  my  father's  prudence  successively 
repeated  my  Christian  name  of  Edward,  that,  in  case  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  eldest  son,  this  patronymic  appellation  might  be 
still  perpetuated  in  the  family.     To  preserve  and  rear  so  frail  a 
being,  the  most  tender  assiduity  was  scarcely  sufficient ;  the  care 
of  my  mind  was  too  frequently  neglected  for  the  care  of  my  health : 
compassion  always  suggested  an  excuse  for  the  indulgence  of  the 
master,  or  the  idleness  of  the  pupil ;  and  the  chain  of  my  educa- 
tion was  broken,  as  often  ^s  I  was  recalled  from  the  school  of 
learning  to  the  bed  of  sickness. 

His  EDUCATION. DEATH  OF  HIS  MOTHER. 

As  soon  as  the  use  of  speech  had  prepared  my  infant  reason 
for  the  admission  of  knowledge,  I  was  taught  the  arts  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  my  childhood  I  was  praised 
for  the  readiness  with  which  1  could  multiply  and  divide,  by 
memory  alone,  two  sums  of  several  figures :  such  praise  encou- 
raged my  youthful  talent. 

At 'the  age  of  seven  I  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  John 
Kirkly,  who  exercised,  about  eighteen  months,  the  office  of  do- 
mestic tutor.  In  my  ninth  year  I  was  sent  to  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  to  a  school  of  about  seventy  boys,  which  was  kept  by 
Dr.  Wooddeson.  My  studies  were  too  frequently  interrupted  by 
sickness ;  and  after  a  residence  here  of  nearly  two  years,  I  was 
recalled,  December,  1747,  by  my  mother's  death.  I  was  too 
young  to  feel  the  importance  of  my  loss ;  and  the  image  of  her 
person  and  conversation  is  faintly  imprinted  in  my  memory.  My 
poor  father  was  inconsolable.     I  can  never  forget  the  scene  of  our 

BUtory,  and  relRxing  the  stately  inarch  which  he  malntalnv  throughout  that  work,  Into  a  more  natn- 
ni  and  eaay  pace,  this  enchanting  writer,  with  an  case,  spirit,  and  vigor  peculiar  to  himself,  oou* 
ducts  his  readera  through  a  sickly  childhood,  a  neglected  and  desultory  education,  and  a  youth  irast«il 
In  the  unpromising  and  unacholarllke  occupation  of  a  militia  offlcer,  to  the  perio«l  when  he  molnfly 
applied  the  energies  of  his  genius  to  a  severe  course  of  voluntary  study,  ^%  hich  In  the  spvco  of  a  tew 
years  rendered  him  a  oonsnnunate  master  of  Roman  antiquity,  and  lastly  produced  the  'History  o 
the  Dwllne  and  VUl  of  the  Roman  Empire.*  *' 
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first  interview,  some  weeks  after  the  fatal  event ;  the  awful  silence, 
the  room  hung  with  black,  the  mid-day  tapers,  his  sighs  and 
tears ;  his  praises  of  my  mother,  a  saint  in  heaven  ;  his  solemn 
adjuration  that  I  would  cherish  her  memory  and  imitate  her  vir- 
tues ;  and  the  fervor  with  which  he  kissed  and  blessed  me  as  the 
sole  surviving  pledge  of  their  loves. 

In  his  twelilh  year  he  went  to  Westminster  School,  where  he  resided  Sat 
tliree  years,  and  then  went  to  Oxford.  His  reading  while  here  vras  Tery  mcl- 
tifarious  and  extensive,  hut,  turning  Papist,  his  father  removed  him  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  and  sent  him  to  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  and  placed  him  under 
the  niition  of  a  Calvinistic  minister,  by  the  name  of  Pavilliard.  Here  he 
spent  five  years,  during  which  time  he  made  astonishing  prolicieDCV  in  his 
studies,  and  he  ever  spoke  of  his  excellent  instructor  in  ternts  of  the  higheg 
affection  and  respect    He  thus  speaks  of 


HIS    FIRST   LOVE. 

I  hesitate,  from  the  apprehension  of  ridicule,  when  I  approach 
the  delicate  subject  of  my  earlr  love.  By  this  word  I  do  not 
mean  the  polite  attention,  the  gallantry,  without  hope  or  design, 
which  has  originated  in  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  is  inter- 
woven with  the  texture  of  French  manners.  I  understand  by 
this  passion  the  union  of  desire,  friendship,  and  tenderness,  which 
is  inflamed  by  a  single  female,  which  prefers  her  to  the  rest  ot 
her  sex,  and  which  seeks  her  possession  as  the  supreme  or  the 
sole  happiness  of  our  being.  I  need  not  blush  at  recollecting  the 
object  of  my  choice ;  and  though  my  love  was  disappointed  of  suc- 
cess, I  am  rather  proud  that  I  wvls  once  capable  of  feeb'ng  such  a 
pure  and  exalted  sentiment.  The  personal  attractions  of  Made- 
moiselle Susan  Curchod  were  embellished  by  the  virtues  and 
talents  of  the  mind.  Her  fortune  was  humble,  but  her  family  was 
respectable.  Her  mother,  a  native  of  France,  had  preferred  her 
religion  to  her  country.  The  profession  of  her  father  did  not  ex- 
tinguish the  moderation  and  philosophy  of  his  temper,  and  he 
lived  content,  with  a  small  salary  and  laborious  duty,  in  the  ob- 
scure lot  of  minister  of  Crassy,  in  the  mountains  that  separate  the 
Pays  de  Vaud  from  the  county  of  Burgundy.  In  the  solitude  of 
a  sequestered  village  he  bestowed  a  liberal  and  even  learned  edu- 
cation on  his  only  daughter.  She  surpassed  his  hopes  by  her  pro- 
ficiency in  the  sciences  and  languages  ;  and  in  her  short  visits  to 
some  relations  at  Lausanne,  the  w^it,  the  beauty,  and  erudition  of 
MademoiseLe  Curchod  were  the  theme  of  universal  applause. 
The  report  of  such  a  prodigy  awakened  my  curiosity ;  I  saw  and 
loved.  I  found  her  learned  without  pedantry,  lively  in  conversa- 
tion, pure  in  sentiment,  and  elegant  in  manners;  and  the  first 
sudden  emotion  was  fortified  by  the  habits  and  knowledge  of  a 
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more  familiar  acquaintance.     She  permitted  me  to  make  her  two 
or  three  visits  at  her  father's  house.     I  passed  some  happy  days 
there,  in  the  mountains  of  Burgundy,  and  her  parents  honorably 
encouraged  the  connection.     In  a  calm  retirement  the  gay  vanity 
of  youth  no  longer  fluttered  in  her  bosom ;  she  listened  to  the 
voice  of  truth  and  passion ;  and  I  might  presume  to  hope  that  J 
ihad  made  some  impression  on  a  virtuous  heart.     At  Grassy  and 
Liausanne  I  induk^ed  my  dream  of  felicity :  but  on  my  return  to 
England,  I  soon  discovered  that  my  father  would  not  hear  of  this 
strange  alliance,  and  that  without  nis  consent  I  was  myself  desti- 
tute and  helpless.     After  a  painful  struggle,  I  yielded  to  my  fate  : 
I  sighed  as  a  lover,  I  obeyed  as  a  son ;  my  wound  was  insensibly 
healed  by  time,  absence,  and  the  habits  of  a  new  life.     My  cure 
-was  accelerated  by  a  faithful  report  of  the  tranquillity  and  cheer- 
fulness of  the  lady  herself;  and  my  love  subsided  in  friendship 
and  esteem.     The  minister  of  Grassy  soon  afterwards  died ;  his 
stipend  died  with  him  ;  his  daughter  retired  to  Geneva,  where,  by 
teaching  young  ladies,  she  earned  a  hard  subsistence  forberseli 
and  her  mother ;  but  in  her  lowest  distress  she  maintained  a  spotless 
reputation  and  a  dignified  behavior.     A  rich  banker  of  Pans,  a 
citizen  of  Greneva,  had  the  good  fortune  and  good  sense  to  discover 
and  possess  this  inestimable  treasure ;  and  in  the  capital  of  taste  and 
luxury  she  resisted  the  temptations  of  wealth,  as  she  had  sustained 
the  hardships  of  indigence.     The  genius  of  her  husband  has  ex- 
alted him  to  the  most  conspicuous  station  in  Europe.     In  every 
chancy  of  prosperity  and  disgrace  he  has  reclined  on  the  bosom  of 
a  faithful  friend ;  and  Mademoiselle  Curchod  is  now  the  wife  of 
M.  Necker,  the  minister,  and  perhaps  the  legislator,  of  the  French 
monarchy.* 

After  spending  nearly  five  years  at  Lausanne,  he  returned  to  England  in 
May,  1758.    The  following  is  his  account  of 

HIS   INTERVIEW   WITH    HIS   FATHER. 

It  was  not  without  some  awe  and  apprehension  that  I  ap- 
proached the  presence  of  my  father.  My  infancy,  to  speak  the 
truth,  had  been  neglected  at  home ;  the  severity  of  his  look  and 
language -at  our  last  parting  still  dwelt  on  my  memory ;  nor  could 
I  form  any  notion  of  his  character  or  my  probable  reception 
They  were  both  more  agreeable  than  I  could  expect.  The  do- 
mestic discipline  of  our  ancestors  has  been  relaxed  by  the  philoso- 
phy and  softness  of  the  age ;  and  if  my  father  remembered  that 
ne  had  trembled  before  a  stern  parent,  it  was  only  to  adopt  with 
his  own  son  an  opposite  mode  of  behavior.     He  received  me  as 

1  It  Uearloiis  to  tpcculftte  on  the  «flbot  which  a  imlon  wtth  a  fcmate  of  rach  pore  dignity  ot  et» 
nctor  aadodm  rellflouB  principle,  might  haT«  had  on  tlw  character  and  opinions  of  Olbboa. 
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a  man  and  a  friend  ;  all  constraint  was  banished  at  our  first  inter- 
view, and  we  ever  afterwards  continued  on  the  same  terms  of  easy 
and  equal  politeness.  He  applauded  the  success  of  nxy  education; 
every  word  and  action  were  expressive  of  the  most  cordial  aflec- 
tion ;  and  our  lives  would  have  passed  without  a  cloud,  if  his 
economy  had  been  equal  to  his  fortune,  or  if  his  fortune  had  been 
equal  to  his  desires. 

The  time  spent  at  his  father's  Gibbon  devoted  to  study,  except  aboat  two 
years  and  a  half,  in  which  he  was  doing  duty  in  a  situation  Trhich  bore  oo 
affinity  to  any  other  period  of  his  studious  and  social  life^-aa  a  militia  officer. 
Parliament  had  resolved  to  raise  a  national  militia,  and  he  and.  his  faiber 
offered  their  names  as  ms^r  and  captain  in  the  Hampshire  ref^ment.     A 
short  time  before  tliis  he  had  published  his  first  work,  **  An  Cssay  nptei  the 
Study  of  Literature,''  which  was  well  received.     After  the  militia   was  dis- 
banded, (December,  17C2,)  he  resumed  his  studies,  and  determined  to  ^rrite 
upon  some  historical  subject     He  went  to  Paris,  where  he  passed  some  nme 
-~ visited  Lausanne  again,  and  there  studied,  preparatory  to  his  Italian  joufb 
ney — ^travelled  into  Italy,  and  returned  to  England  in  1765.     In  1770  he  lost 
his  father ;  €Lnd  as  soon  as  he  could,  after  this  event,  he  arranged  his  ciioun>' 
stances  so  as  to  settle  in  London.     The  following  is  his  account  of 

HIS   PUBLICATION   OF   MIS   HISTORY. 

No  sooner  was  I  settled  in  my  house  and  librarj-,  than  I  under- 
took the  composition  of  the  first  volume  of  my  history.  At  the 
outset  all  was  dark  and  doubtful— ^ven  the  title  of  the  work,  the 
true  era  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Empire,  the  limits  of  the 
introduction,  the  division  of  the  chapters,  and  the  order  of  the 
narrative ;  and  I  was  often  tempted  to  cast  away  the  labor  of  seven 
years.  The  style  of  an  author  should  be  the  image  of  his  mind, 
but  the  choice  and  command  of  language  is  the  fruit  of  exercise. 
Many  experiments  were  made  before  I  could  hit  the  middle  tone 
between  a  dull  chronicle  and  a  rhetorical  declamation  :  three 
times  did  I  compose  the  first  chapter,  and  twice  the  second  and 
third,  before  1  was  tolerably  satisfied  with  their  effect.  In  the 
remainder  of  the  way  I  advanced  with  a  more  equal  and  easy 
pace ;  but  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  have  been  reduced, 
by  three  successive  revisals,  from  a  large  volume  to  their  present 
size ;  and  they  might  still  be  compressed  without  any  loss  of  facts 
or  sentiments.  An  opposite  fault  may  be  imputed  to  the  concise 
and  superficial  narrative  of  the  first  reigns,  from  Commodus  to 
Alexander;  a  fault  of  which  I  have  never  heard,  except  from 
Mr.  Hume  in  his  last  journey  to  London.  Such  an  oracle  might 
have  been  consulted  and  obeyed  with  rational  devotion  ;  but  I  was 
soon  disgusted  with  the  modest  practice  of  reading  the  manuscript 
to  my  friends.  Of  such  friends,  some  will  praise  from  politeness, 
and  some  will  criticise  from  vanity.     The  author  himself  is  the 
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l>e8t  jadge  of  his  own  performance ;  no  one  has  so  deeply  medi* 
'tated  on  the  subject ;  no  one  is  so  sincerely  interested  in  the  event. 
The  volume  of  my  history,  which  had  been  somewhat  delayed 
by  the  novelty  and  tumult  of  a  first  session,  was  now  ready  for 
the  press.     After  the  perilous  adventure  had  been  declined  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Elmsly,  I  agreed  upon  easy  terms  with  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Cadell,  a  respectable  bookseller,  and  Mr.  William  Strahan, 
an  eminent  printer ;  and  they  undertook  the  care  and  risk  of  the 
publication,  which  derived  more  credit  from  the  name  of  the  shop 
than  from  that  of  the  author.     The  last  revisal  of  the  proofs  was 
submitted  to  my  vigilance ;  and  many  blemishes  of  style,  which 
had  been  invisible  in  the  manuscript,  were  discovered  and  cor* 
rected  in  the  printed  sheet.     So  moderate  were  our  hopes,  that 
the  original  impression  had  been  stinted  to  five  hundrod*  till  the 
number  was  doubled  by  the  prophetic  taste  of  Mr.  Strahan.   Dur- 
ing this  awful  interval  I  was  neither  elated  by  the  ambition  of 
fame,  nor  depressed  by  the  apprehension  of  contempt.     My  dili- 
gence and  accuracy  were  attested  by  my  own  conscience.     His- 
tory is  the  most  popular  species  of  wnting,  since  it  can  adapt 
itself  to  the  highest  or  the  lowest  capacity.    I  had  chosen  an  illus- 
trious subject.     Rome  is  familiar  to  the  schoolboy  and  the  states- 
man ;  and  my  narrative  was  deduced  from  the  last  period  of 
classical  reading.    I  had  likewise  flattered  myself  that  an  age  of 
light  and  liberty  would  receive,  without  scandal,  an  inquiry  into 
the  human  causes  of  the  progress  and  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity.* 

Afler  publishing  two  more  volumes  of  his  History,  he  went  to  Lausanne, 
the  place  endeared  to  him  by  early  recollections,  there  to  settle  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  and  complete  liis  great  work.     The  following  are  his  remarlcs  on 

THE   COMPLETION   OF    HIS   HISTORY. 

I  have  presumed  to  mark  the  moment  of  conception :  I  shall 
now  commemorate  the  hour  of  my  final  deliverance.  It  was  on 
the  day,  or  rather  night,  of  the  27th  of  June,  1787,  between  the 
hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I  wrote  the  last  lines  of  the  last 
page,  in  a  summer-house  in  my  garden.  After  laying  down  my 
pen,  I  took  several  turns  in  a  berceau,  or  covered  walk  of  acacias, 

1  Olbbon'8  attack  on  Chrliillanlty  In  his  otherwise  gpreat  work  la  m  mean  aa  It  it  unjust  It  was  most 
Irtamphantly  answered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Watson,  In  Us  **  Apology  ft>r  Christianity,  in  a  scries  o(  I^t> 
ters  to  Bdwanl  Olbbon,  author  of  the  Hlatory  of  the  Oeclioe  and  Fall  of  the  Boman  Bmplre"  Mr. 
WhKaker,  also  the  historian  of  Mancltester,  thus  rebuked  him  in  a  letter : 

**  You  never  speak  flsebly  except  when  you  come  upon  British  {f round,  and  never  weakly  vxcept 
when  yon  attack  Christianity.  In  the  ibrmer  case  you  seem  to  mc  to  want  Inibrmatlon :  and  in  tha 
btter,  you  plainly  want  the  common  candor  of  a  citizen  of  the  world  for  the  religious  system  of  youi 
eoontry.  Pardon  me,  sir,  but,  as  much  as  I  admire  your  abiUtks,  I  cannot  bear  wlUmut  ladigna- 
tton,  your  sarcastic  slyness  i*pon  ChrisUanity,  and  cannot  see,  without  Pi'y  your  d«ternuned  boa 
tUtty  to  the  OospeL'* 
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which  commands  a  prospect  of  the  country»  the  lake,  and  the 
mountains.     The  air  was  temperate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the  sil- 
ver orb  of  the  ia6on  was  reflected  from  the  waters,  and  all  natore 
was  silent.     I  will  not  dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy  on    re- 
covery of  my  freedom,  and  perhaps  the  establishment  of  my  Cazue. 
But  my  pride  was  soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  iK~as 
spread  over  my  mind,  by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an  everlasticg 
leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  companion,  and  that  whatsoever 
might  be  the  future  date  of  my  History,  the  life  of  the  historian 
must  be  short  and  precarious.     I  will  add  two  facts  which  have 
seldom  occurred  in  the  composition  of  six,  or  at  least  of  five, 
quartos.     1.  My  first  rough  manuscript,  without  any  intermediate 
copy,  has  been  sent  to  the  press.     2.  Not  a  sheet  has  been  seen 
by  any  human  eyes  excepting  those  of  the  author  and  the  printer: 
the  faults  and  the  merits  are  exclusively  my  own. 

INVENTION   AND    USE   OF    GUN  POWDER. 

The  only  hope  of  salvation  for  the  Greek  empire  and  the  adja- 
cent kingdoms,  would  have  been  some  more  powerful  weapon, 
some  discovery  in  the  art  of  war,  that  should  give  them  a  decisive 
superiority  over  their  Turkish  foes.  Such  a  weapon  was  in  their 
hands ;  such  a  discovery  had  been  made  in  the  critical  moment 
of  their  fate.  The  chemists  of  China  or  Europe  had  found,  by 
casual  or  elaborate  experiments,  that  a  mixture  of  saltpetre,  sul- 
phur, and  charcoal,  produces,  with  a  spark  of  fire,  a  tremendous 
explosion.  It  was  soon  observed,  that  if  the  expansive  force  were 
compressed  in  a  strong  tube,  a  ball  of  stone  or  iron  might  be  ex- 
pelled with  irresistible  and  destructive  velocity.  The  precise  era 
of  the  invention  and  application  of  gunpowder  is  involved  in 
doubtful  traditions  and  equivocal  language ;  yet  we  may  clearly 
discern  that  it  was  known  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  and  that  before  the  end  of  the  same,  the  use  of  artillery 
in  battles  and  sieges,  by  sea  and  land,  was  familiar  to  the  states 
of  Germany,  Italy,  Spain ^  France,  and  England.  The  priority 
of  nations  is  of  small  account ;  none  could  derive  any  exclusive 
benefit  from  their  previous  or  superior  knowledge ;  and  in  the 
common  improvement,  they  stood  on  the  same  level  of  relative 
power  and  military  science.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  circumscribe 
the  secret  within  the  pale  of  the  church ;  it  was;  disclosed  to  the 
Turks  by  the  treachery  of  apostates  and  the  selfish  policy  of 
rivals ;  and  the  sultans  had  sense  to  adopt,  and  wealth  to  reward, 
the  talents  of  a  Christian  engineer.  The  Genoese,  who  trans- 
ported Amurath  into  Europe,  must  be  accused  as  his  preceptors; 
and  it  was  probably  by  their  hands  that  his  cannon  w^s  cast  and 
directed  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople.     The  first  attempt  was 
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indeed  unsuccessful ;  but  in  the  general  warfare  of  the  age,  the 
advantage  was  on  their  side  who  were  most  commonly  the  assail- 
ants; for  a  while  the  proportion  of  the  attack  and  defence  was  sus- 
pended; and  this  thundering  artillery  was  pointed  against  the 
walls  and  towers  which  had  been  erected  only  to  resist  the  les9 
potent  engines  of  antiquity.  Bv  the  Venetians,  the  use  of  gun- 
powder was  communicated  without  reproach  to  the  sultans  of 
Egypt  and  Persia,  their  allies  against  the  Ottoman  power ;  the 
secret  was  soon  propagated  to  the  extremities  of  Asia;  and  the 
advantage  of  the  European  was  confined  to  his  easy  victories  over 
the  savages  of  the  New  World.  If  we  contrast  the  rapid  progress 
of  this  mischievous  discovery  with  the  slow  and  laborious  advances 
of  reason,  science,  and  the  arts  of  peace,  a  philosopher,  according 
to  his  temper,  will  laugh  or  weep  at  the  folly  of  mankind. 


SIR  WILLIAM  JONES.     1746—1794. 

Fbw  names  in  English  literature  recall  such  associations  of  worth,  intellect, 
and  accomplishments,  as  that  of  Sir  William  Jones.  He  was  horn  in  London 
in  1746.  He  lost  his  father  when  only  three  years  old,  and  the  care  of  his 
education  devolved  upon  his  mother.  ^  She  was  a  person,"  says  Campbell, 
*  of  superior  endowments,  and  cultivated  his  dawning  powers  with  a  sagacious 
assiduity,  which  imdoubtedly  contributed  to  dieir  quick  and  surprising  growtli. 
We  may  judge  of  what  a  pupil  she  had,  when  we  are  told  tliat,  at  five  years 
oi  age,  one  morning,  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  Bible,  he  fixed  his  atten- 
tion with  the  strongest  admiration  on  a  sublime  passage  in  the  Revelations. 
Human  nature,  perhaps,  presents  no  authentic  picture  of  its  felicity  more  pure 
or  satisfactory,  than  that  of  sucli  a  pupil  superintended  by  a  motlier  capable 
of  directing  him." 

At  the  age  of  seven  he  went  to  Harrow  school,  where  he  made  the  most 
astonishing  progress  in  his  studies ;  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to 
Oxford,  his  mother  going  with  him,  and  taking  up  her  residence  in  the  town. 
Here  he  pursued  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  which  he  had  com- 
menced at  Harrow,  and  on  leaving  the  university,  he  was,  perhaps,  possessed 
of  as  much  varied  learning  as  any  one  who  ever  took  his  degree  at  tliat  re- 
nowned seat  of  literamre.  The  same  year  (1765)  he  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Earl  of  Spencer  to  become  the  tutor  to  his  son ;  at  the  same  time  he 
was  constantly  adding  to  his  own  stores  of  knowledge.  He  journeyed  with 
the  family  twice  upon  the  Continent,  and  on  his  return  afler  his  second  tour, 
in  1771,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  He  had  al- 
ready published  a  small  volume  of  poems,  and  two  dissertations  on  Oriental 
literature,  and  afler  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  he  gave  to  the  world  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Greek  Orations  of  Isceus.  He  was  at  this  time  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  maintained  an  epistolary  correspondence  with  several  emi- 
nent foreign  scholars. 

Daring  the  progress  of  our  Revolutionary  war,  Sir  William  Jones  expressed 
his  daoided  disapprobation  of  the  measures  of  bis  own  government,  having 
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DO  sympathy  with  that  in&moas  sentiment,  "  Our  country  right  or 
Like  Lord  Chatham,  and  Burke,  and  Pitt,  and  Fox,  he  did  not  hesitaie  to  re- 
buke, and  rebuke  severely,  his  country,  or  rather  the  ruling  administzatkiB, 
when  he  deemed  its  measures  to  be  wrong.  But  his  inflexible  adherence  to 
correct  principles,  and  to  a  just  line  of  action,  together  with  an  ^^Ode  to 
Liberty,"  which  he  had  published,  caused  him  to  loae  fiiTOr  with  those  who 
had  offices  in  their  gift,  and  he  did  not  obtain  the  situation  of  die  judsesfaip  at 
Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  which  became  vacant  in  1780,  though  be  was  doubt- 
less the  most  competent  person  at  that  time  in  England  to  fill  it.  But  on  a 
change  of  administration  in  1782,  he  was  appointed  to  this  responsible  station, 
and  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  In  April,  1783,  he  married  Anim 
Maria  Shipley,  the  daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  to  whom  he  bad 
been  engaged  ibr  sixteen  years.  He  immediately  set  sail  for  India,  having 
aecured,  as  his  friend  Lord  Ashburton  ooilgmtulated  him,  the  two  first  olyeccs 
of  human  pursuit,  those  of  love  and  ambition. 

In  December,  1783^  he  commenced  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  an 
judge,  with  his  characteristic  ardor ;  but  it  is  impossible,  in  this  short 
to  do  any  justice  to  his  great  labors.     He  early  formed  a  societj  of  which  he 
was  the  president,  for  *^  Inquiring  into  the  History  and  Antiquities,  the  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  LiteratiAre  of  Asia ;"  and  to  the  **  Asiatic  Researches,"  -which 
this  society  published,  he  himself  was  the  chief  contributor.     The  Ibllowif^ 
are  some  of  his  papers:  ** Eleven  Anniversary  Discourses  on  the  di^rem 
nations  of  Asia,  &c. ;"  <*  A  Dissertation  on  the  Orthography  of  Asiatic  Words 
m  Roman  Letters;"  "On  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India;"  »»0n  the 
Chronology  of  the  Hindoos;"  *'0n  the  Antiquity  of  the  Indian  Zodiac;"  "On 
the  Mystical  Poetry  of  the  Persians  and  Hindoos ;"  with  yery  many  other 
treatises  of  less  importance.    All  these  literary  labors  he  performed  when  not 
attending  to  his  official  duties,  which,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  occu- 
pied him  seven  hours  a  dny.   But  such  labors,  enough  to  try  the  strongest  con- 
stitution anywhere,  were  too  much  for  him  in  tlie  debilitating  climate  of 
Bengal;  liis  health  gave  way,  and  he  died  at  Calcutta,  on  the  27th  of  April, 
1794." 

« In  the  cor»rse  of  a  short  life,"  says  Campbell,  "  Sir  William  Jones  acquired 
a  degree  of  knowledge  which  the  ordinary  faculties  of  men,  if  they  were 
blessed  with  antediluvian  longevity,  could  scarcely  hope  to  surpass.  His 
learning  threw  light  on  the  laws  of  Greece  and  India,  on  the  general  litera- 
ture of  Asia,  and  on  the  history  of  the  family  of  nations.  He  carried  philo- 
sophy, eloquence,  and  philanthropy,  into  the  character  of  a  lawyer  and  a 
judge.  Amidst  the  driest  toils  of  erudition,  he  retained  a  sensibility  to  the 
beauties  of  poetry,  and  a  talent  for  transfusing  them  into  his  own  language, 
which  has  seldom  been  united  with  the  same  degree  of  industry.  When  he 
went  abroad,  it  was  not  to  enrich  himself  with  the  six)ils  of  avarice  or  amhi' 
don;  but  to  search,  amidst  the  ruins  of  oriental  literamre,  ibr  treasures  which 
he  would  not  have  exchanged 

'For  aU  Bocam's  Taunted  gold. 
Or  all  Uie  gemi  of  Samareand.' " 

u  Sir  William  Jones,"  says  his  biographer,  "  seems  to  have  acted  on  ibis 
maxim,  that  whatever  had  been  attained  was  attainable  by  him ;  and  he  was 
never  observed  to  overlook  or  neglect  any  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  ai^ 

:  The  beat  edlUon  of  bit  workt  la  that  by  Lord  1>ei(BmoQth,  In  It  Tola.  Sto.:  to  wbldi  la  pnCxad 
4  irrU-wrlitsn  Ulb  of  Uila  lUuatrloua  acholar. 
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iplisfaments  or  to  his  kxu3wledge.    When  in  Indift,  his  stndiat  begmn  with 

tbe  daMrn ;  and,  in  seasons  of  intermission  from  imyfessional  dotj,  oontinoad 

tluough  the  day ;  while  meditation  retraced  and  confirmed  what  reading  had 

collected  or  investigation  discovered.    By  a  regular  application  of  time  to 

'particalar  occupations,  he  pursued  various  objects  without  confusion;  and  in 

oxidertakings  which  depended  on  his  individual  perseverance,  he  was  never 

cLeterzed  by  difficulties  from  proceeding  to  a  successful  termination."    With 

respect  to  die  division  of  his  time,  he  had  written  in  India^  on  a  small  piece 

of  paper,  the  following  lines: — 

Sir  Ednoord  Cckt. 
Six  hours  in  sleep,  in  law's  grave  study  six, 
Four  spend  in  prayei^--the  rest  on  nature  fix. 

Itather. 
Six  hours  to  law,  to  soothing  slumber  seven, 
Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  *aU  to  heaven. 

« 

But  we  cannot  conclude  tliis  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  eminently  great 
and  good  man,  without  adding  his  beautiful  encomium  on  the  Bible.  Let  it 
be  borne  in  mind  that  those  peculiar  attainments  which  rendered  him  so 
fully  competent  to  utter  it,  were  scarcely  ever  possessed  by  any  other  man; 
for  he  was  not  only  critically  acquainted  with  the  original  languages  of  the 
Bible,  but  with  all  the  various  cognate  languages  and  dialects  of  the  East,  a 
knowledge  of  which  imparts  new  beauty  and  lustre  to  that  wonderful  book 

THB   BIBLE. 

I  have  regularly  and  attentively  read  the  Holy  Soriptures,  and 
am  of  opinion  that  this  volume,  independent  of  its  Divine  origin 
contains  more  sublimity  and  beauty,  more  pure  morality,  more 
important  history,  and  finer  strains  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  ihHti 
can  be  collected  from  all  other  bo(^,  in  whatever  languagfe  or  ag^ 
they  may  have  been  composed.* 

AN   ODE. 

Im  fymtatim  of  jSlemu. 

What  constitutes  a  State  ? 
Not  high-raised  battlement,  or  labored  mmmd, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  oxown'd ; 

Not  hays  and  broad-armM  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  oourts, 
Where  low-brow'd  baseness  wafts  perAime  to  pride. 

No>-M£N,  high-minded  MEN, 
With  powers  as  &r  above  dull  brutes  endued 


1  tonw  la  natnranr  expeetad,  to  make  «p  tiM  tmuAf  Ham  i  laataM  of  tint,  by  an 
iMm,  fc>  wtyt  ** Ai.t.  to  beavew,**  inteadias  oneto  b»  imuvml  Sa 
OB  Che  mas  tn  Ukonday^  Bavlew  af  Cn>ter*t  BosireU. 

t  «i  am  ooalUaBt,**  aayi  Or  Btebard  Btael^  **timl'wh»9nt  nada 
vuMb  ^aparaA  la  ft.Tor  of  thra^  a«  whaa  ha  dta  dowa  to  Tltttt  or 
whWi  la  B»i  told  Witt  anvanabaralftraa  than  aiveplaoda  IB  tfOir  of 
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In  Ibtest,  brake,  or  den, 
Aa  beasts  excel  oold  rocks  and  brambles  rude ; 

Men,  who  their  dutia  know, 
But  know  their  rigktSj  and,  knowing,  daie  maintaini 

Prevent  the  long-aini'd  blow, 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain : 

These  constitute  a  State, 
And  sovereign  LAW,  that  Staters  collected  will. 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Sits  Empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill ; 

Smit  by  her  sacred  fiown, 
The  fiend  IMscretion  like  a  vapor  sinks, 

And  e*en  th*  all-dazzling  Crown 
Hides  his  faint  rajrs,  and  at  her  bidding  shrinks. 

Such  looj  this  heaven-loved  isle. 
Than  Lesbos  fiurer  and  the  Cretan  diore! 

No  more  shall  Freedom  smile  I 
Shall  Britons  languish  and  be  MEN  no  more? 

Since  all  nrast  life  resign, 
Those  sweet  rewards,  which  decorate  the  bra-ve, 

Tis  IbVLy  to  decline. 
And  steal  inglorious  to  the  silent  grave. 

Among  the  most  instructive  and  pleasing  of  Sir  William  Joneses  prose 
compositions,  are  his  Letters;  from  which  we  take  the  following  charming 

DESCRIPTION   OF   MILT0N*8   RESIDENCE. 

To  La>t  Svbvcsk  :> 

aqfUmbtr  7, 1769. 

The  necessary  trouble  of  correcting  the  first  primed  sheeis  of 
my  History,  prevented  me  to-day  from  paying  a  proper  respect  to 
the  memory  of  Shakspeare,  by  attending  his  jubilee.  But  I  was 
resolved  to  do  all  the  honor  in  my  power  to  as  great  a  poet,  and 
set  out  in  the  morning,  in  company  with  a  friend,  to  visit  a  place 
where  Milton  spent  some  part  of  his  life,  and  where,  in  all  proba- 
bility, he  composed  several  of  his  earliest  productions.  It  is  a 
small  village,  situated  on  a  pleasant  hill,  about  three  miles  from 
Oxford,  and  called  Forest-Hill,  because  it  formerly  lay  con- 
tiguous to  a  forest,  which  has  since  been  cut  down.  The  poet 
chose  this  place  of  retirement  after  his  first  marriage,  and  he 
describes  the  beauty  of  his  retreat  in  that  fine  passage  of  his 
UAUegro  : 

Sometimes  walking  not  unseen, 

By  hedge-row  elms,  or  hillocks  greeru 
•  •  •  •  • 

While  the  ploughman,  near  at  hand, 
Whistles  o^er  the  furrow'd  land, 


1  In  tb«  nmuvr  <tf  l^M  tlie  Barl  of  9penaer*a  aoa  wentto  VlMmmwAaeA,  (tm  nrtlw  M.  W.  of  las- 

.  40B,)  and  Or  WlUtam  (thai  Hr.)  Jobm  aeoompaiitod  bin  thtUwr.    "DaiHa^  tte  antnuial  'vaaUm 

iritoaiBiywBv«aravtkorvtaltadhlifrl0BdBatO3K4)rd.aiid4iaclnKlita  nsldeao*  «0o«if  thnB,lw 

■ateClMMaBMimtoVomstllllliWlileh  to  reMsd  wtth  ao  noeh 

In  thli  oMMt  IntcrwtlBff  letter  to  iMly  Spencer. 
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And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe, 

And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe ; 

And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale, 

Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasuresi 

While  the  landscape  round  it  measures : 

Russet  lawns,  and  fallows  gray, 

Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray; 

Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast 

The  laboring  clouds  do  oAen  rest ; 

Meadows  trim,  with  daisies  pied, 

Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide ; 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees, 

Bosom'd  high  in  tuAed  trees. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Hard  by,  a  cottage  chimney  smokes, 
From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks,  &c. 

It  was  neither  the  proper  season  of  the  year,  nor  time  of  the 
day,  to  hear  all  the  rural  sounds  and  see  all  the  objects  mentioned 
in  this  description ;  but  by  a  pleasing  concurrence  of  circum* 
stances,  we  were  saluted,  on  our  approach  to  the  village,  with  the 
music  of  the  mower  and  his  scythe  ;  we  saw  the  ploughman  in- 
tent upon  his  labor,  and  the  milkmaid  returning  from  her  country 
employment. 

As  we  ascended  the  hill,  the  variety  of  beautiful  objects,  the 
agreeable  stillness  and  natural  simplicity  of  the  whole  scene,  gave 
us  the  highest  pleasure.  We  at  length  reached  the  spot  whence 
Milton  undoubtedly  took  most  of  his  images :  it  is  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  from  which  there  is  a  most  extensive  prospect  on  all  sides ; 
the  distant  mountains  that  seemed  to  support  the  clouds,  the  vil- 
lages and  turrets,  partly  shaded  by  trees  of  the  finest  verdure,  and 
partly  raised  above  the  groves  that  surrounded  them,  the  dark 
plains  and  meadows,  of  a  grayish  color,  where  the  sheep  were 
feeding  at  lar^e ;  in  short,  the  view  of  the  streams  and  rivers, 
convinced  us  thatthere  was  not  a  single  useless  or  idle  ,word  in 
the  above-mentioned  description,  but  mat  it  was  a  most  exact  and 
lively  representation  of  nature.  Thus  wiU  this  fine  passage,  which 
has  always  been  admired  for  its  elegance,  receive  an  additional 
beauty  from  its  exactness.  After  we  had  ^^'alked,  with  a  kind  of 
poetical  enthusiasm,  over  this  enchanted  ground,  we  returned  to 
the  village. 

The  poet*s  house  was  close  to  the  church ;  the  greatest  part  of 
it  has  been  pulled  down,  and  what  remains,  belongs  to  an  adjacent 
farm.  I  am  informed  that  several  papers  in  Milton's  own  hand 
were  found  by  the  gentleman  who  was  last  in  possession  of  the 
estate.  The  tradition  of  his  having  lived  there  is  current  among 
the  villagers :  one  of  them  showed  us  a  ruinous  wall  that  made 
part  o£  his  chamber ;  and  I  was  much  pleased  with  another,  who 
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had  forgotten  the  name  of  MikoD,  but  recc^lected  him  by  the  title 
of  the  poet. 

It  must  not  be  omitted,  that  the  groyea  near  this  Tillage  are 
famous  for  nightingales,  which  are  so  elegantly  described  in  the 
Pen»eroiO.  Most  of  the  cottage-windows  are  orergrowa  with 
aweetbriers,  vines,  and  hoaeysuckles ;  and  that  Milton's  habita- 
tion had  the  same  rustic  ornament,  we  may  conclude  from  his  de- 
scription of  the  lark  bidding  him  good-morrow : 

Through  the  sweetbrier,  or  the  vino, 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine : 

for  it  is  evident  that  he  meant  a  sort  of  honeysuckle  by  the  eglaxt- 
tine,  though  that  word  is  commonly  used  for  the  sweetbrier,  which 
he  could  not  mention  twice  in  the  same  coupleL  If  I  ever  pass  a 
month  or  six  weeks  at  Oxford,  in  the  sununer,  I  shall  be  inclined 
to  hire  and  repair  this  venerable  mansion,  and  to  make  a  festival 
fi>r  a  circle  of  friends,  in  honor  of  Milton,  the  most  perfect  scholar, 
as  well  as  the  sublimest  poet,  that  our  country  ever  produced. 
Such  an  honor  will  be  less  splendid,  but  more  sincere  and  respect- 
ftil,  than  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon. 

I  have,  &c. 


ROBERT  BURNS.    1759—1796. 

KoBsBT  Bvavs,  tite  celebrated  Soottish  poet,  was  bcym  in  AjTsliite,^  one  of 
Ite  wetiwtt  oonntiea  of  Scotland,  January  25,  1759.  Hia  &tber  was  a  mall 
itfmtc,  and  Robert  bad  no  adTantages  of  early  edncation  beyond  wbai  dia 
pariah  aehooU  afibrded.  But  be  made  the  moat  of  what  be  bad ;  and  In  ifaa 
possession  of  discreet,  virtuous,  and  most  pious  parents,  he  had  the  best  of  all 
education,  the  education  of  the  heart ;  and  in  the  "  Cotter  s  Saturday  Ni^t," 
we  see  ^'hat  was  the  foundation  of  the  whole — thx  Bibls.  He  e«rly  showed 
a  strong  taste  for  reading;  and  to  the  common  rudiments  of  education  be 
added  some  knowledge  of  mensuration,  and  a  smattering  of  Latin  and  French. 
But  poetry  was  his  flnt  delight,  as  it  vrms  his  chief  aolaoe  through  life.  A 
Unle  be&ne  bia  sixteenth  year,  as  he  teUs  ns  himself  he  bad  ■•  first  commitied 
the  sin  of  rhyme."  His  verses  soon  acquired  him  oonaideFable  village  ftaae, 
to  which,  as  he  made  acquaintances  in  Ayr  and  other  neighboring  towns  with 
young  men  of  his  own  age,  he  greatly  added  by  the  remarkable  fluency  of  his 
expression,  and  the  vigor  of  his  conversational  powers.  The  charms  of  these 
social  meetings,  at  which  he  shone  with  so  much  distinction,  gradually  iutro- 
duoed  him  to  new  habits,  some  of  which  were  most  destructive  to  his  hap- 
piness and  his  virtue. 

About  this  time,  to  escape  the  ills  of  poverty,  and  to  break  away  from 
some  of  the  associations  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  he  resolved  to  leave 
his  native  oountry,  and  to  try  his  fortune  in  Jamaica.  In  order  to  raise  funds 
for  this  purpose,  he  resolved  to  publish  a  volume  of  his  poems.  They  were 
received  with  great  favor,  and  Bums  cleared,  thereby,  twenty  pounds.    Be 


tfM  arilM  to  ths  aonlk  sr  llw  lowB  ar  Ayr. 
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engaged  Ills  ^mBsag<«,  his  chest  was  oh  the  road  to  Greenock,  flom  whieh 
port  he  was  to  sail,  and  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  fViends,  when  a  letter  flom 
Ih-.  Blackloek  to  one  of  the  friends  of  the  poet  completely  altered  his  reso* 
lotion.  (*Hi8  opinion,"  says  Burns  himself,  **that  I  would  meet  widi  en- 
coumgement  in  Edinburgh  for  a  second  edition  of  my  poems,  fired  me  so 
much,  that  away  I  posted  for  that  city,  without  a  single  acquaintance,  or  a 
buigle  letter  of  intitxhiction."  ^ 

The  result  was,  the  introduction  of  the  poet  to  all  who  were  eminent  in 
literature,  in  rank,  or  in  fashion,  in  the  Scottish  metropolis.    The  brilliant 
conversational  powers  of  the  unlettered  ploughman  seem  to  have  struck  all 
with  -whom  he  came  in  contact,  with  as  much  wonder  as  his  poetry.    Under 
the  i>atTonage  of  Dr.  Robertson,  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  Mr.  Henry  Mac- 
kenzie, and  other  persons  of  note,  a  new  edition  of  his  poems  Mras  published, 
ivhich  yielded  him  nearly  five  hundred  pounds.    With  this  he  returned,  in 
1788,  to  Ayrshire— advanced  two  hundred  pounds  to  relieve  his  aged  mother 
and  brother,  who  were  struggling  with  many  difficulties  on  their  farm-— and 
with  the  rest  prepared  to  stock  another  farm  for  himself  in  Dumfrieshire, 
where  he  took  up  his  abode  in  June  of  that  year,  having  before  pubKdy 
solemnized  his  union  with  Jean  Armour,  to  whom  he  had  long  been  attached. 
Bat  the  farm  did  not  pros^per  well,  and  he  obtained  the  office  of  exciseman 
or'guager,  in  the  district  in  which  he  lived.    In  1791  he  abandoned  the  farm 
entirely,  and  took  a  small  bouse  in  the  town  of  Dumfries.    By  this  time,  his 
habits  of  conviviality  had  settled  down  to  confirmed  intemperance,  « and  al- 
most every  drunken  fellow,  who  was  willing  to  spend  his  m<Hiey  lavishly  in 
the  ale-house,  could  easily  command  the  company  of  Burns.    His  Jean  still 
behaved  with  a  degree  of  maternal  and  conjugal  tenderness  and  prudence, 
which  made  him  feel  more  bitterly  the  evil  of  his  misconduct,  although  they 
could  not  reclaim  him.     At  last^  crippled,  emaciated,  having  the  very  power 
of  animation  wasted  by  disease,  quite  broken-hearted  by  tiie  sense  of  his 
errors,  and  of  the  hopeless  miseries  to  which  he  saw  himself  and  his  family 
depressed,  he  died  at  Dumfries  on  tlie  2l8t  of  July,  1796,  when  only  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age."« 

xBums,"  says  Professor  Wilson,  <<is  by  far  the  greatest  poet  that  ever 
sprung  from  the  bosom  of  the  people,  and  lived  and  died  in  an  humble  con- 
dition. Indeed,  no  country  in  the  world  but  Scotland  could  have  produced 
such  a  man ;  and  he  will  be  for  ever  regarded  as  the  glorious  representative 
of  the  genius  of  his  country.  He  was  born  a  poet,  if  ever  man  was,  and  to 
his  native  genius  alone  is  owing  the  perpetuity  of  his  fhme.  For  he  mani- 
fesdy  had  never  very  deeply  studied  poetry  as  an  art,  nor  reasoned  much 
about  its  principles,  nor  looked  abroad  with  the  wide  ken  of  intellect  for 
objects  and  subjects  on  which  to  pour  out  his  inspiration.  The  conditioii 
of  the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  the  happiest,  perhaps,  that  Providence  ever 
allowed  to  the  children  of  labor,  was  not  surveyed  and  speculated  upon  by 
him  as  the  field  of  poetry,  but  as  the  field  of  his  own  existence ;  and  he 
chronicled  the  events  that  jiassed  there,  not  merely  as  food  for  his  imagina- 

1  lUi  was  tn  1788,  when  he  waa  twenty-aeveo  yesra  old. 

t  Bead— on  Intfircstlng  ckeich  of  bis  Ufc  in  Cbamben's  Bfcvraphicftl  DIctJonBry  of  Eminent  Sooto- 
sen;"  ilso,  "Carrie'^  Life,**  "Lockhart's  Ufc,"  and  «*  Cnnnln^ham's  life,**  prefixed  to  hia  edUton 
of  the  poeVt  works.  This  Is  now  the  most  complete  and  best  edttJon  of  Burns,  eontainlnfr  IM  pCeoei 
■ore  than  Dr.  Cnnie*s  edition.  Bead,  also,  the  "Oenlns  and  CtaarMter  of  Bams,**  by  Profesaor 
i«aun,  No.  XXI.  of  Wltoy  and  Putaam's  Uteary  of  Choica  Beadtar.  Also^  two  artielea  In  the  BdlD>  ■ 
bursh  Review,  voL  IS,  and  toL  41,  and  on*  in  the  first  voIubm  of  the  London  Quarterly. 
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tifttMapiMCibittMlbodlbr  hishawt  asmrosB.    Heooe,  whes  mqwed  to 
oompoM  poetry,  poetiy  came  gushing  up  from  the  well  of  his  hnman  wtSeCf 
tioDSi  and  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  poor  i^  like  streams  inigatlos  > 
meadow,  in  many  a  cheerful  tide  over  the  drooping  flowers  and  &ding 
dure  of  life.     Imbued  with  vivid  perceptions,  warm  feeiiogs,  and  strong 
sioos,  ha  sent  his  own  existence  into  that  of  all  things,  animntw  and  ioanifnaie, 
around  him  \  and  not  an  oocnrrenoe  in  hamlet,  village,  or  town,  aflectin^  in 
ajay  way  the  happiness  of  the  human  heart,  but  roused  as  keen  an  interest  is 
the  soul  of  Boms,  and  as  genial  a  sympathy,  as  if  it  had  immediately  ooo- 
oemed  himself  and  his  own  individual  wel&re.    Most  other  poets  of  roxaJ 
life  have  looked  on  it  through  the  aerial  veil  of  imagination— often  beautified, 
no  doubt,  by  such  partial  concealment,  and  beaming  with  misty  softness  move 
delicate  than  the  truth.    But  Burns  would  not  thus  indulge  his  fimcy  whece 
he  had  ielt— felt  so  poignantly,  all  the  agonies  and  all  the  transporis  o(  life. 
He  looked  around  him,  and  when  he  saw  the  smoke  of  the  cottage  rising  up 
quietly  and  unbroken  to  heaven,  he  knew,  for  be  had  seen  and  blessed  it,  ibe 
quiet  joy  and  unbroken  contentment  that  slept  below ;  and  when  be  saw  it 
«lrivea  and  dispersed  by  the  winds,  he  knew  also  but  too  well,  for  too  snely 
had  he  felt  them,  those  agitations  and  disturbances  which  bad  shook,  him  till 
be  wept  on  his  chaff  bed.    In  reading  his  poetry,  therefore,  we  know  what 
immbsmntisl  dreams  are  all  those  of  the  golden  age.    But  Uiss  beams  upon 
us  with  a  more  subduing  brightness  through  the  dim  mekmcboly  diat  shrouds 
lowly  life;  and  when  the  peasant  Burns  rises  up  in  his  might  as  Boms  the 
poet,  and  is  seen  to  derive  all  that  might  from  the  life  which  at  this  hour  the 
peasantry  of  Scotland  are  leading,  our  hearts  leap  within  us,  because  thai 
such  is  our  country,  and  such  the  nobility  of  her  children.    There  is  no  delu- 
sion, no  aflfectation,  no  exaggemtkm,  no  folsehopd,  in  the  spirit  of  Bums's 
poetry.    He  rejoices  like  an  untamed  enthusiast,  and  he  weeps  like  a  pros- 
trate penitent    In  joy  and  in  grief  the  whole  man  appears:  some  of  his  finest 
effiisiODS  were  poured  out  before  he  left  the  fields  of  his  childhood,  and  when 
he  scarcely  hoped  for  other  auditors  than  his  own  heart,  and  the  simple 
dwellers  of  the  hamlet    He  wrote  not  to  please  or  surprise  odiers— we 
apeak  of  those  first  effusions— but  in  his  own  creative  delight;  and  even  after 
ha  had  discovered  his  power  to  kindle  the  sparks  of  nature  wherever  they 
sliunbered,  t^e  eflect  to  be  produced"  seldom  seems  to  have  been  considered 
by  him,  assuiad  that  his  poetry  could  not  fiiil  to  produce  the  same  passion  in 
the  hearts  of  other  men  from  which  it  boiled  over  in  his  own.    Out  of  him- 
self^ and  hefood  his  own  nearest  and  dearest  concerns,  he  well  could,  but  he 
did  not  much  love  often  or  long  to  ga    His  imagination  wanted  not  wings 
broad  and  strong  for  highest  flights.   But  he  was  most  at  home  when  walking 
on  this  earth,  through  this  world,  even  along  the  banks  and  braes  of  the 
streams  of  Coila.    It  seems  as  if  his  muse  were  loath  to  admit  almost  any 
thought,  feeling,  or  image,  dnwn  from  any  other  region  than  his  native  dis- 
trict-—the  hearth-stone  of  his  fiuher's  but— 4he  still  or  troubled  chamber  of 
his  own  generous  and  passionate  bosom.    Dear  to  him  the  jocund  laughter 
o€  the  reapers  on  the  corn-field,  the  tears  and  sigbs  which  his  own  strains 
had  won  from  the  children  of  nature  enjoying  the  mid-day  hour  of  rest  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  hedgerow  tree.   With  what  pathetic  personal  power, 
from  all  the  clroumittances  of  his  character  and  condition,  do  many  of  his 
humblest  .lines  affect  us !    Often,  too  often,  as  we  hear  him  singing,  we  think 
that  we  see  him  suffering!    *Moet  musical,  moet  melancholy'  he  often  is, 
ev«n  ia  his  menriment!    In  him,  alas  T  the  transportB  of  inspiration  are  bat 
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closely  allied  with  featity't  kimhed  agonies!  Tue  strings  of  his  lyre 
letimes  yield  tbeir  finest  music  to  tlie  sighs  of  remorse  or  repentance. 
"VThatever,  therefore,  be  tlw  ianlts  or  defects  of  the  poetry  of  Bums— end  no 
«]oabt  it  has  many— it  has,  beyond  all  that  was  ever  written,  this  greatest  of 
sdl  merits,  intense,  life-pervading,  and  life-breathing  tnith.** 

TO   A   MOVNTAI^r   DAISY, 
On  twrning  one  doun  vntk  the  plouf^  in  jSprii^  1766. 

Wee,  modest,  crimsonotipped  flower^ 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour : 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem ; 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power, 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 

A  las  I  it*s  no  thy  neebor  sweet, 
The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet, 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet, 

Wi'  speckled  breast, 
When  upwurd-springing,  blythe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  east. 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birtli : 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm. 
Scarce  reared  above  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  jrield. 
High  sheltering  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield ; 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 

O'  clod  or  stane, 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble-fleld, 

Unseen,  alane. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad, 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sunward  spread. 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise ; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed. 

And  low  thou  lies ! 

Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid, 
Sweet  floweret  of  the  rural  shade ' 
By  love's  simplicity  betray'd, 

And  guileless  trust, 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soil'd,  is  laid 

Low  i'  the  dust. 

Snoh  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard. 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starrd ! 

Unskiliol  be  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore, 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  bard, 

And  whelm  him  o'er  I 
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Such  ikte  to  sufiering  worth  is  giren, 

Who  long  with  vrants  and  woes  has  striven, 

By  human  pride  or  cunning  driven 

To  misery^s  brink, 
Tin,  wrenched  of  eveiy  stay  but  Ueaven, 

He,  niin'd,  sink! 

E'en  thou  who  moum*st  the  Daisy's  fiUe, 
That  fate  it  f Atfi»— no  distant  date ; 
Stem  Ruin's  ploughshare  drivesi  elate. 

Full  on  thy  bloom, 
Till,  crushed  beneath  the  furrow^s  weight, 

Shall  be  thy  doom ! 

TO   MARY   IN   HEAYEN.* 

Thou  lingering  star,  with  lessening  ray. 

That  lovest  to  greet  the  early  mom. 
Again  thou  usher'st  in  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
0  Mary !  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 
Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast! 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget, 

Can  I  forget  the  hallow'd  grove, 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met. 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love  I 
Eternity  will  not  efface 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past ; 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace  1 

Ah,  little  thought  we  -twas  our  last! 

Ayr,  gurgling,  kiss'd  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild  woods,  thickeni^  Craec« 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 

Twined  amorous  round  the  raptured  scen» ; 
The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest, 

The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray, 
Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

Proclaim'd  the  speed  of  winged  day 

Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  memory  wakes, 
And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care! 

Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes, 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 


1  ThU  wu  the  flnt  ot^oct  oflils  Mily,  pare,  ImpMilotied  love— Ifuy  Oampftcll,  «r  lam  *m^Uud. 

Mary.**    In  hU  poem,  t 

**  Te  banks,  and  bran,  and  itreama  around 
The  oa«Ue  o'  Moutcomertet** 
he  dceerlbea,  In  the  aiofet  beauUAil  languafe^  ttelr  bender  and  flnal  puttng  on  the  banka  of  the  Ayr. 
He  Intended  to  marry  her,  but  she  died  at  Oreenocfc  on  her  rKiim  from  a  vlalt  to  her  wilatlnai  hi 
Arfyleahlre.  At  a  later  period  of  Ufb,  on  Ui«  annlvemry  of  that  hallowed  day  when  they  partal,  hs 
doTOtod  a  night  to  a  poetic  vigil  in  the  open  air.  A«  evening  came,  "  be  appeared  to  grow  very  aal 
about  eomethlng,"  and  wandered  ont  of  doon  into  the  barn-yard,  where  his  Jean  Iband  htm  lyfBf 
•n  aooM  straw  with  bla  eye«  Sxcd  on  a  shining  star  -  Uke  another  moon.*'  Thus  did  he  wntedowiy 
aa  tt  aow  li^taito  Unmortal  beauty,  Uilsdeeply  paUieCicdegy  to  thejnemoryof  hie  "Blghland  Mny.* 
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Af  jr  Maryy  dear  departed  si Ade  I 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  1 
Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  f 

Hear'at  thoa  the  groaaa  that  rend  his  breast  f 
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Thou  whom  chance  may  hither  lead, 
Be  thou  clad  in  russet  weed. 
Be  thou  decked  in  silken  stole, 
'Graye  these  counsels  on  thy  soul. 

Life  is  but  a  day  at  most, 
Sprung  from  night,  in  darkness  lost; 
Hope  not  sunshine  every  hour, 
Fear  not  clouds  will  always  lower. 

As  Youth  and  Love,  with  sprightly  danoa^ 
Beneath  thy  morning-star  advance. 
Pleasure,  with  her  siren  air, 
May  delude  the  thoughtless  pair : 
Let  Prudence  bless  Enjoyment's  cup. 
Then  raptured  sip,  and  sip  it  up. 

As  thy  day  grows  Mrarm  and  high, 
Life's  meridian  flaming  mgh. 
Dost  thou  spurn  tlie  humble  valo  ? 
Life's  proud  simunits  wouldst  thou  scale  1 
Check  thy  climbing  step,  elate, 
Evils  lurk  in  felon  wait : 
Dangers,  eagle-pinion'd,  bold. 
Soar  around  each  cliffy  hold, 
While  cheerful  Peace,  with  linnet  song, 
Chants  the  lowly  dells  among. 

Ad  the  shades  of  evening  close. 
Beckoning  thee  to  long  repose ; 
As  Life  itself  becomes  disease. 
Seek  the  chimney*nook  of  ease. 
There  ruminate  with  sober  thought. 
On  all  thou'st  seen,  and  heard,  and  wrought; 
And  teach  the  sportive  ]rounkers  round. 
Saws  of  experience,  sage  and  sound. 
Say,  man's  true,  genuine  estimate, 
The  grand  criterion  of  his  fiue, 
Is  ix>t— Art  thou  high  or  low  ? 
Did  thy  fortune  ebb  or  flow  ? 
Wast  thou  cottager  or  king? 
Peer  or  peasant? — No  such  thing! 
Did  many  talents  gild  thy  span  ? 
Or  frugal  nature  grudge  thee  one  ? 
Tell  them,  and  press  it  on  their  mind. 
As  thou  thyself  must  shortly  And, 
The  smile  or  frown  of  awful  Heaven, 
To  Virtue  or  to  Vice  is  given. 
Say,  **  To  be  just,  and  kind,  and  wise, 
There  solid  scif-er^joyment  lies; 
That  foolish,  selfish,  faithless  ways, 
Lead  to  the  wretched,  vile,  and  base.'' 

2Y 
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Thus  resigned  and  quiet,  creep 
To  the  bed  of  lasting  sleep ; 
Sleep,  whence  thou  sbalt  ne'er  awake. 
Night,  where  dawn  shall  never  break, 
Till  iiiture  life,  future  no  more, 
To  light  and  joy  the  good  restore, 
To  light  and  joy  unknown  before. 

Stranger,  go!     Heaven  be  thy  guide  I 
Quoth  the  beadsman  of  Nithside.' 

THE   COTTBR's  SATURDAY   NIGHT. 

Intaribed  to  Robert  JSikeny  Esq, 

My  loved,  my  honor  d,  much  respected  friend  I 

No  mercenary  bard  his  homage  pays; 
With  honest  pride  I  scorn  each  selfish  end ; 

My  dearest  meed,  a  friend's  esteem  and  praiae: 
To  you  I  sing,  in  simple  Scottish  lays, 

The  lowly  train  in  life  s  sequestered  aoene ; 
The  native  feelings  strong,  tlie  giiileleBS  ways ; 

What  Aiken  in  a  cottage  would  have  been ; 
Ah  1  though  his  worth  unknown,  iar  happier  there,  I  ween 

November  chill  plaws  Joud  Vi'  antry  sugh ; 

The  8))ortening  win?er-day  Is  near  |i  close ; 
The  mi^  beasts7retrea^ng  fs&e^the  pleush; 

The  blackening  trainfek)'  craw^'to  their  U'epose ; 
^The  toil-Wor;i  Cotir  Ixae  his  latjdt  ^oes,  ' 

This  night  his  ^ieelay  tnoil'  is  at  an  end. 
Collects  liis  ^ades,  his  mattocks,  and  iiis  hoes, 

Hoping  the  morn  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend. 

And  weaty,  o'er  the  moor, this  course  iloes  hameWard  bend. 

i  :  • 

At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree ; 
Th'  expectant  wee^  things,  toddlin,^  stacher*  through 

To  meet  their  dad,  wi'  flicterin'?  noise  an*  glee. 
His  wee  bit  ingle,^  blinkin'  bonnily. 

His  cleans  hearth-stane,^is  thriflfie  wife's  smile, 
The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee. 

Does  a'  ^  his  weary  carking'*  cares  beguile. 
An'  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labor  and  his  toiL 

Belyve  ^  the  elder  balms  come  drappin  in, 

At  service  out,  amang  the  farmers  roun* ; 
Some  ca'  ^  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some  tentie  ^  lin 

A  cannie  '^  errand  to  a  necbor  town : 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jemiy,  woman  grown. 

In  youthfu'  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  e'e, 
Comes  hame,  perhaps,  to  show  a  braw  '*  new  gown, 

Or  deposit  her  sair-won  "  penny-fee,** 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship  be. 

I  These  beeutUbl  liaea  were  written  In  *•  7i1ar»-Carae"  Hermitage,  on  the  banka  of  the  Nlth. 

•  From.      •  Labor.      4  Little.      •  Totterlnr  in  Uieir  walk,      e  stBgyer.      T  niiCtertB*.     •  n«^ 

•  BataiBc  St  Interrala.        10  AH.        U  Coninmlng.        19  ByHUid-fey.       It  Drtve.       U 
M  KluUjr  dexterooa.      u  Vino,  haiMftome,       U  Sorely  won.       »  ViifleB. 
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Wi'  joy  anfeignM,  brothers  and  sisters  meet, 

An'  each  for  other's  weeUare  kindly  spiers  ;> 
The  social  hours,  swift- wing'd,  unnoticed  fleet; 

Each  tells  the  uncos'  that  he  sees  or  hears ; 
The  parents,  partial,  eye  their  hopeful  years ; 

Anticipation  forward  points  the  view ; 
The  modier,  wi'  her  needle  an'  her  sheers, 

Gars'  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel's  the  new; 
Tlie  father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due. 

Their  master's  and  their  mistress's  command, 

The  younkers  a'  are  warned  to  obey ; 
An'  mind  their  labors  wi'  an  eydent^  hand, 

An'  ne'er,  though  out  o'  sight,  to  jauk  or  play : 
"An*,  0 1  be  sure  to  fear  ihe  Lord  alway ! 

An'  mind  your  duty,  duly,  mom  an'  night  1 
Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray, 

Implore  His  counsel  and  assisting  might : 
They  never  sought  in  vain  that  sought  the  Lord  aright! 

But  hark  I  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door ; 

Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same. 
Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  cam'  ^r  the  moor, 

To  do  some  errands,  and  conVoy  her  hame. 
The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious  flame 

Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flush  her  cheek ; 
With  heart-struck  anxious  care,  inquires  bis  name, 

While  Jenny  hafflins'  is  afVaid  to  speak; 
Weel  pleased  the  mother  hears  it's  nae  wild  worthless  rake. 

Wi'  kindly  welcome  Jenny  brings  him  ben  ;• 

A  strappan?  youth,  he  taks  the  mother's  eye; 
Blythe  Jenny  sees  the  visit's  no  ill-ta'en ; 

The  &ther  cracks'  of  horses,  ploughs,  and  kye.* 
The  youngster's  artless  heart  o'erflows  wi'  joy, 

But  blate  '<^  an'  laithfu',"  scarce  can  weel  behave ; 
Hie  mother,  wi*  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 

What  maks  ihe  youth  sae  bashfii'  an'  sae  grave, 
Weel  pleased  to  think  her  bairn's  respected  like  the  lave.** 

O,  happy  live  1  where  love  like  this  is  found  1 

O  heutfAt  raptures!  bliss  beyond  compare! 
Tre  paced  TOUch  this  weary,  mortal  round. 

And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare,-— 
*If  Heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare. 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 
'TIS  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair, 

In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale. 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  evening  gale.** 

Is  there,  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  heart,— 

A  wretch  I  a  villain  I  lost  to  love  and  truth ! 
That  can,  with  studied,  sly,  ensnaring  art. 

Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth  ? 
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CnrBe  on  his  peijured  arts !  dissembling  smooth  1 

Are  honor,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exiled? 
Is  there  no  pi^,  no  relenting  ruth,^ 

Points  to  the  parents,  fondling  o*er  their  cbDd? 
Then  paints  the  ruin'd  maid,  and  their  distraction  wild? 

But  now  the  supper  crowns  dieir  simple  board ! 

The  healsome  parritch,*  cWef  o'  Scotia's  fi»d : 
The  soupe*  their  only  hawkie*  does  affiird. 

That  *yont*  the  hallan*  snugly  chows  her  cood : 
The  dame  brings  forth,  in  compUmental  mood, 

To  grace  the  lad,  her  weel-hain'd'  kebbucli,'  fell,* 
An*  aft  he*s  piess'd,  an*  aft  he  ca*s  it  good ; 

The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell, 
How  'twas  a  towmond^  auld,"  sin*'  lint  was  i'  the  beU.** 

The  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi*  serious  face, 

They  round  the  ingle  form  a  circle  wide ; 
The  sire  **  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace, 

The  big  Ha'-Bible,**  ance  his  Other's  pride; 
His  bonnet  reverently  is  laid  aside, 

His  lyart  ^  haffets  ^  wearin'  thin  an'  bare ; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide, 

He  wales  ^  a  portion  i^th  judicious  care ; 
And  "  Let  us  worship  God,"  he  says,  wi'  solemn  air. 


/ 


They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise ; 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim ; 
Perhaps  Dundee's  **  wild  warbling  measures  rise. 

Or  plaintive  Martyrs,™  worthy  of  the  name; 
Or  noble  Elgin  *>  beats  the  heavenward  flame. 

The  sweetest  fiir  of  Scotia's  holy  lays: 
Compared  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame ; 

The  tickled  ears  no  heartfelt  raptures  raise ; 
Nae  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator's  praise. 


1  Uuey,  kind  AeUng.         •  OataiMl^nddlBS.         »  SMin,  milk.         «  A 

•  Beyond.  •  A  putttlon  wall  in  a  coUace.  ^  CareftiBy  pnmarmd, 

•  BMaf  to  the  taste.         10  Twelve  months.      u  Old.         lasbue.        U 
M  TUs  pictnre,  as  an  the  world  knows,  tie  drew  from  hts  fkther.   He  was  m— »if, 

again onsofthe  "wee  tlil]«B>*  thaftran  to  msot  him;  and  •«Uie  prteat-lfte 
that  aepeotbetore  the  poet^eyeabthengh  lie  died  belbie  he  wmtkneaeon.   «I 
Mered  wmiam  Burns,**  (the  Mher,)  aaye  Haadodh,  **Mb7  te  the  best  of  the 
ever  had  the  i^eaanrs  of  being  eoqnalnted  with,  and  many  n  woithy  t»*«— i^tt  I 
wee  a  tender  and  altetJonate  fUher,  and  took  pleasare  in  Imding  his  dUBdnm  la 
I  must  not  pretend  to  give  you  a  descrtptlon  of  all  the  manly  qnalitlas,  the  xattonal 
virtnee  of  the  venerable  Bnms.   I  shall  only  add.  that  be  praotised  every  known 
•vary  tiring  that  was  eilmlnaL*'   Hie  fbUowlng  is  Vb»  **Epttsph'*  whkh  the  eon 

O  ye^  whoee  cheek  the  tear  of  pity  stains, 

Draw  near,  with  ptoos  reverence,  and  attend  I 
BAre  Ue  the  loving  husband's  dear  remains. 

The  tender  Mher,  and  the  generooa  fMendt 
The  pitying  heart  that  flelt  for  human  woe; 

The  danntlesa  heart  that  fbax*d  no  human  pride : 
The  firlend  of  man,  to  vice  alone  a  ft>^ 
»For  e'en  his  fliUtngs  lean'd  to  vtrtne's  side.*' 

vnmfraatBMekipllnthehaD.  w  Oiay.  u  11ietemp1eB.tfes 
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The  priest-like  iather  reads  the  sacred  page, 

How  Abrain  was  the  friend  of  God  on  high ; 
Or,  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 

With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny ; 
Or,  how  the  Royul  Bard  '  did  groaning  lie 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire ; 
Or,  Job's  pathetic  plaint  and  wailing  cry } 

Or,  rapt  Isaiah's  wild  seraphic  fire ; 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

Perhaps  ihe  Christian  volume  is  ihe  theme. 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  .man  was  shed ; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  heaven  the  second  name, 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  his  head : 
How  His  first  followers  and  servants  sped. 

The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land : 
How  he,'  who  lone  in  Patmos^  banished, 

Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand. 
And  heard  great  Babylon^s  doom  pronounced  by  Heaven's  command. 

Then  kneeling  down  to  Heaven's  Eternal  King, 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays : 
Hope  " springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing,' 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days  ] 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays. 

No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tear, 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise, 

In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear. 
While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphere. 

Compared  with  this,  how  poor  Religion's  pride, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method  and  of  art. 
When  men  display  to  congregations  wide 

Devotion's  every  grace,  except  the  heart! 
The  Power,  incensed,  the  pageant  will  desert, 

The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole ;  ^ 
But  haply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart, 

May  hear,  well-pleased,  the  language  of  the  soul } 
And  in  His  book  of  life  the  inmates  poor  enrol. 

Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  several  way ; 

The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest ; 
The  parent-pair  their  secret  homage  pay. 

And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request 
That  He,  who  stills  the  raven's  clamorous  nest. 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  floweiy  pride, 
Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  best. 

For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide ; 
But,  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside. 

From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs. 
That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad ; 

Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 
*^  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God  ;'* 


1  BiTld.  *  aalnt  John. 

»  An  Mand  In  tte  Arahlpelago,  where  John  to  rappoaed  to  have  wrttlen  the  hook  of  E»v»l»tloa. 
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And  certe8|i  in  fair  virtue's  heavenly  road. 

The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  fiur  behind : 
What  is  a  lordling's  pomp  1  a  cumbrous  load, 

Di^^uising  oft  tlie  wretch  of  human-kind. 
Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  wickedness  refined ! 

O  Scotia !  my  dear,  my  native  soil ! 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Heaven  is  sent! 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  content  I 
And,  0 1  may  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 

From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile  1 
Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 

A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while, 
And  stand,  a  wall  of  fire,  around  their  much-loved  isle. 

O  Tlioul  who  pour*d  the  patriotic  tide 

That  streamed  through  Wallace's'  undaunted  heart 
Who  dared  to,  nobly,  stem  tyrannic  pride, 

Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  part, 
(The  patriot's  God  peculiarly  Thou  art. 

His  friend,  inspirer,  guardian,  and  reward !) 
O  never,  never,  Scotia's  realm  desert : 

But  still  the  patriot,  and  the  patriot  bard. 
In  bright  succession  raise,  her  ornament  and  guard  I 


HAN   WAS  MADE   TO   HOVRX. 

When  chill  November's  surly  blast 

Made  fields  and  forests  bare, 
One  evening,  as  I  wander'd  forth 

Along  the  banks  of  Ayr, 
I  spied  a  man,  whose  aged  step 

Seem'd  weaiy,  worn  with  care ; 
His  &ce  was  furrow'd  o'er  with  years, 

And  hoary  was  his  hair. 

Young  stranger,  whither  wanderestthout 

(Began  the  reverend  sage ;} 
Does  thirst  of  wealth  thy  step  constrain, 

Or  youthful  pleasures  ragel 
Or  haply,  prest  with  cares  and  vroes. 

Too  soon  thou  hast  began. 
To  wander  forth,  vdth  me,  to  mourn 

The  miseries  of  man  I 

The  sun  that  overhangs  yon  moors, 

Out-spreading  fax  and  wide, 
Where  hundreds  labor  to  support 

A  haughty  lordling's  pride ; 
I've  seen  yon  weary  winter-sun 

Twice  forty  times  return ; 
And  every  time  has  added  proofs 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 
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O  man !  while  in  thy  early  yean, 

How  prodigal  of  time ! 
Mis-epending  all  thy  precions  houra, 

Thy  glorious  youthful  prime  1 
Alteroaie  follies  take  the  sway; 

Licentious  passions  bum ; 
Which  tenfold  force  give  Nature's  law, 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

Look  not  alone  on  youthful  prime, 

Or  manhood's  active  might : 
Man  then  is  useful  to  his  kind, 

Supported  is  his  right. 
But  see  him  on  the  edge  of  life, 

With  cares  and  sorrows  worn, 
Then  age  and  want,  oh  I  ill-matched  pair  I 

Show  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

A  few  seem  favorites  of  fate. 

In  pleasure's  lap  carest ; 
Tet,  think  not  all  the  rich  and  great 

Are  likewise  truly  blest. 
But,  oh  1  what  crowds,  in  every  land, 

Are  wretched  and  forlorn  j 
Through  weary  life  this  lesson  learn, 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

Many  and  sharp  the  numerous  ilia 

Inwoven  witli  our  frame ! 
More  pointed  still  we  make  ourselves, 

Regret,  remorse,  and  shame  I 
And  man,  whose  heaven-erected  face 

The  smiles  of  love  adorn, 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn ! 

See  yonder  poor,  o'erlabor'd  wight. 

So  abject,  mean,  and  vile, 
Who  begs  a  brother  of  the  eaztli. 

To  give  him  leave  to  toil : 
And  see  his  lordly  fellow-worm 

The  poor  petition  spurn. 
Unmindful,  though  a  weeping  wife 

And  helpless  offspring  mourn. 

If  Pm  designed  yon  lordling's  slave- 
By  Nature's  law  design'd, 

Wliy  was  an  independent  wish 
E'er  planted  in  my  mind  ? 

If  not,  why  am  I  subject  to 
His  cruelty  or  scorn? 

Or  why  has  man  the  will  and  power 
To  make  his  fellow  mourn  ? 

Yet,  let  not  this  too  much,  my  son, 

Disturb  thy  youthful  breast : 
This  partial  view  of  human-kind 

Is  surely  not  the  lastl 
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The  poor,  oppressed,  lionest  man, 

Hatl  never,  sure,  l)eeD  born, 
Had  there  not  been  some  recompense 

To  comfort  those  that  mourn ! 

O  Deatb !  the  poor  man's  dearest  friend. 

The  kindest  and  the  best ! 
Welcome  the  hour  my  aged  limbs 

Are  laid  with  thee  at  rest  I 
The  great,  the  wealthy,  fear  thy  blow, 

From  pomp  and  pleasure  torn ; 
But,  oh !  a  blest  relief  to  those 

That  weaiy-laden  mourn ! 


EmtUND  BURKE.     1730—1797. 

Tki8  most  distinguished  writer  and  statesman  was  bom  at  DuUin  en  the 
Ist  of  January,  1730.    On  his  mother^s  side  he  was  connected  with  the  poet 
Spenser,  from  whom,  it  is  said,  he  received  his  Christian  name.     He  was 
educated  at  Ballitore  in  the  county  of  Eildare,  at  a  classical  academj  under 
the  management  of  Abraham  Shackleton,  a  Quaker  of  superior  talents  and 
learning.    Here,  according  to  his  own  testimony,  Burke  acquired  the  most 
Taluable  of  his  mental  habits;  he  ever  felt  the  deepest  gratitude  for  bis  eailj 
instructor,  and  with  his  only  son,  Richard,  the  successor  in  the  school,  he  pTe> 
served  an  intimate  friendship  to  the  end  of  his  life.    In  1744  he  enteied 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in  1750  he  was  entered  as  a  law-«tadent  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  Londcm:  but  his  thoughts  were  soou  entirely  turned  to  liteta- 
ture  and  politics,  to  which,  henceforth,  all  his  time,  and  talents,  and  energies 
were  devoted.    His  first  publication  was  anonymous,  entitled,  «  A  Vindication 
of  Natural  Society,  in  a  Letter  to  Lord  ^  by  a  Noble  Lcn-d."   It  was  such 

an  admirable  imitation  of  the  style  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  that  many  were  de- 
ceived by  it,  and  deemed  it  a  posthumous  publication  of  that  nobleman,  who 
had  been  dead  but  five  years.  It  was  ironical  throughout,  endeavoring  to 
prove  that  the  same  arguments  with  which  that  nobleman  had  attacked  re- 
vealed religion,  might  be  applied  with  equal  force  against  all  civil  and  poli- 
tical institutions  whatever. 

In  the  next  year,  Burke  published  his  "  Essay  on  die  Sublime  and  Beauti- 
ful," which,  by  the  elegance  of  its  language,  and  the  spirit  of  philosophical 
investigation  displayed  in  it,  placed  him  at  once  in  tlie  very  first  class  of 
writers  on  taste  and  criticism.  His  object  is  to  show  that  terror  is  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  sublime,  and  that  beauty  is  the  quality  in  objects  which 
excites  love  or  afiection.  The  fame  acquired  by  this  work  introduced  the 
author  to  the  best  literary  acquaintances,  among  whom  were  Sir  Joshua  Rey* 
nolds  and  Dr.  Johnson.  In  1758  he  suggested  to  Dodsley  the  plan  of  the 
Aimual  Register,  and  engaged,  himself^  to  fiirnish  the  chief  historical  matter, 
which  he  continued  to  do  for  very  many  years,  and  which  has  made  that 
work  the  most  valuable  repository  of  historical  knowledge  of  the  times. 

In  1765,  on  the  accession  to  power  of  tlie  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  he  was 
appointed  by  that  minister  his  private  secretary,  and  was  brought  into  parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  Wendover.  It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  limited 
space  assigned  to  these  biographical  sketches,  to  give  an  outline  of  his  subse 
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cir&ent  parliamentary  and  politicnl  career,  or  to  enomerate  all  his  varioas  pub* 

llo^tions.     His  life  is  a  history  of  tliose  eventful  times, — for  in  them  he  acted 

a.  X^^^  more  conspicuous  than  any  other  man.     His  able  and  eloquent  oppo- 

■itloti  to  those  infatuated  measures  of  the  ministry  which  led  to  and  prolonged 

ttke  contest  between  England  and  oar  own  country — his  advocacy  of  the  Aroe- 

ciom  of  the  press— of  an  improved  libel  law— of  Catholic  emancipation— of 

economical  reform— of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  '-—his  giant  eflbrts  in 

ttk-e  imx>eachment  of  Warren  Hastings— and  his  most  eloquent  and  uncompro- 

mising  hostility  to  the  French  Revolution,  in  his  speeches  in  parliament  and 

xrx  his  well-known   "Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France,'^— all  these 

^will  ever  cause  him  to  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  warmest  and  ablest  friends 

<yr  man. 

In  1794,  his  son,  who  had  just  been  elected  to  parliament,  took  ill  and 
died  J— a  blow  so  severe  to  the  father,  that  he  never  recovered  from  it;  and  ii 
<loubtless  hastened  his  own  end,  which  took  place  on  the  9th  of  July,  1707. 

As  an  eloquent  and  philosophic  political  character,  Burke  stands  alone.'  His 
intellect  was  at  once  exact,  minute,  and  ccnnprehensive,  and  his  imagination 
rich  and  vigorous.  As  to  his  style,  he  is  remarkable  for  the  copiousness  and 
freedom  of  his  diction,  the  splendor  and  great  variety  of  his  imagery,  his 
astonishing  command  of  general  truths,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  seems 
to  wield  those  fine  weapons  of  language,  which  most  writers  are  able  to 
manage  only  by  the  most  anz.ious  caro.  The  following  remarks  of  an  able 
critic*  are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  just : 

**■  There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  according  to  Mr.  Burke  a  station  among  the 
xnoet  extraordinary  men  that  have  ever  appeared;  and  we  think  there  is  now 
but  little  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  kind  of  place  which  it  is  fit  to  assign 
him.  He  was  a  writer  of  the  first  class,  and  excelled  in  almost  every  kind 
of  prose  composition.  Possessed  of  most  extensive  knowledge,  and  of  the 
most  various  description;  acquainted  alike  with  what  different  classes  of 
men  knew,  each  in  his  own  province,  and  with  much  that  hardly  any  one 
ever  thought  of  learning ;  he  could  either  bring  his  masses  of  information  to 
bear  directly  upon  tlie  subjects  to  which  they  severally  belonged— or  he  could 
avail  himself  of  them  generally  to  strengthen  his  faculties  and  enlarge  his 
views— or  he  could  turn  any  portion  of  them  to  account  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  his  theme,  or  enriching  his  diction.  Hence,  when  he  is  handlin^j^ 
any  one  matter,  we  perceive  that  we  are  conversing  with  a  reasoner  or  a 
teacher,  to  whom  almost  every  other  branch  of  knowledge  is  familiar :  hid 


1  TboM  who  are  not  well  read  In  th«  hUitory  of  tlM>ae  Umea  can  hardly  have  an  Idea  of  the  deep, 
bitter,  malignant  hoitUllty,  which  the  early  Engltoh  ahoUiionista,  Sltarp,  CUu-kMn,  WUberlbree,  and 
otlien,  had  to  encoanter.  Even  Lord  Chancellor  Tburlow  aaid.  In  his  place  in  the  Hoiue  of  Lord*, 
on  the  lith  of  June,  17M,  tlMt  ''It  was  unjoat  that  this  middinJU  ^pAOanlhropf,  which  was  hut  a  few 
days  old,  should  he  allowed  to  disturb  the  public  mind,  and  to  become  the  occasion  of  bringing  men 
to  the  metropolis,  who  were  tnfugri  In  the  trade,  with  tears  in  their  eyes  and  horror  in  their  counte- 
nances, to  deprecate  Ih*  ncM  qf  their proptrt^t  which  they  had  embarlied  on  the  filth  Of  parliament;'* 
and  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  contidcred  that  ''as  much  attention  was  doe  to  our  property  and 
manofiictures  as  to  ufiUm  humanUp.'* 

The  derotion  of  Barlce  to  the  best  interests  of  man  caused  Abraham  ShaoUeion  to  write  of  him 
thus:  "The  memory  of  Edmund  Burke's  phUanihropic  virtues  wUl  ouUlve  the  period  when  his 
shtntng  poUtkal  talents  will  cefmc  to  net.  New  Oishious  of  poUUcal  sentiment  will  exist:  but  Phi* 
kittthropy— xxocoKTALs  kawxt.** 

1  Mf^  Immortality  of  Burke,'*  says  Oiuttan,  "is  that  which  is  ooromen  to  Cicero  or  to  Baoon,^ 
UMt  wUCh  can  never  be  interrupted  while  there  exists  the  beauty  of  order  or  the  love  of  virtue,  an4 
wbieh  ea»  Ibar  no  death  except  wbat  baitiarity  may  hiipose  on  the  globe." 

•  WmA  Um  arttda  la  voL  xlvl.  of  the  Edinburgh  Bevtcw :  also,  his  Ule  by  James  Prior. 

CO* 
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views  range  over  all  the  cogiuite  subjects ;  bis  reasonings  are  derived  firm 
principles  applicable  to  other  theories  as  well  as  the  <»ie  in  hand :  argizmena 
pour  in  from  all  sides,  as  well  as  those  which  start  up  under  oar  ieet,  die 
natural  growth  of  the  path  he  is  leading  us  over;  while  to  throw  lig^ht  round 
our  steps,  and  either  explore  its  darker  places,  or  serve  lor  oar  reczeaiion, 
illustrations  are  fetched  from  a  thousand  quarters;  and  an  imaginatkni  mar 
veUoualy  quick  to  descry  unthought<of  resemblances,  points  to  oar  ose  the 
stores,  which  a  lore  yet  more  marrellous  has  gathered  from  all  ages,  and 
nations,  and  arts,  and  tongues.  We  are,  in  respect  of  the  argument,  reminded 
of  Bacon's  multiiarious  knowledge  and  the  exuberance  of  his  learned  &iicy; 
while  the  many-lettered  diction  recalls  to  mind  the  first  of  English  ixwtB,  and 
Ids  immortal  verse,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  all  sciences  and  all  times."' 

I  TiM  fbllDwlaf  compMlwwi  between  Burke  and  JohaMn  \b  taken  from 

Hatiire  gaye  to  each 
Fowen  tliat  In  aome  reipeeta  may  be  compared, 
Mr  both  mm  Onton   and  eonid  we  now 
Canvaaa  the  aoolal  drelea  wbeie  tliey  adx'd, 
Tbe  palm  tor  doqnenoek  by  general  voio^ 
Would  reit  with  him  wboae  Urander  nerer  shook 
The  aenafce  or  the  bar.    When  Burke  harangued 
The  nation*!  rcpreaentatiTei.  methought 
The  fine  machinery  that  his  Sucy  wrouilit, 
Bloh  bat  Smtaefir,  aomethaes  would  obscure 
That  symmetry  whldi  erer  should  uphold 
The  dignity  and  order  of  debate. 
*Qainat  orator  like  this  fasd  Johnson  rose, 
80  dear  was  his  pereepUon  of  the  truth, 
80  graTO  his  Judgment,  and  so  high  Ute  swell 
Of  his  (bU  period,  I  must  think  bis  speech 
Bhd  charm'd  as  many  and  enUghten'd  more. 

lohnson,  if  right  I  judge,  In  dassle  lore 
Was  more  dURise  than  deep:  he  did  not  dig 
80  many  ftitboms  down  aa  Bcntley  dug 
In  Qredan  soil,  but  ihr  enough  to  find 
Truth  ever  at  the  bottom  of  his  shaft. 
Burkei  borne  by  genius  on  a  lighter  wing, 
Sklmm'd  o'er  the  flowery  pUdns  of  Oreeoe  and  Borneo 
And,  like  the  bee  returning  to  Ma  hlvck 
Brought  nothing  hone  but  sweets:  Johnson  would  daah 
Through  sophist  or  grammarian  ankle-keep^ 
And  rummage  in  their  mud  to  trace  adate, 
Or  hunt  a  dogma  down,  that  gave  ofltaee 
To  Us  phllosophy.r- 

BoUihadataste 
War  oontradletlon,  but  in  mode  unUke : 
Johnson  at  onoe  would  doggedly  pronounce 
Opinions  flUse,  and  after  proTe  them  such. 
Burke,  not  less  erlttcal,  but  more  politic 
With  ceaseless  TolnbUlty  of  tongue 
niy*d  round  and  round  his  anhiJeol^  tin  at  leagt^ 
Content  to  find  you  wllUnc  ta>  admire^ 
Be  eeased  to  urgc^  or  wtn  you  to  assent. 

Splendor  of  style,  fertility  of  thou^t, 
And  the  boM  use  of  mrtaphor  in  both, 
iMke  us  wlUi  rival  beauty :  Burke  dls^yM 
A  copious  period,  that  with  curious  sklB 
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TERROR   A   SOURCE    OF   THE   SUBLIME. 

No  passion  so  efiectually  robs  the  mind  of  all  its  powers  of 
a^cting  and  reasoning  as  fear ;  for  fear  being  an  apprehension  of 
X>ttin  or  death,  it  operates  in  a  manner  that  resembles  actual  pain. 
"Whatever  therefore  is  terrible  with  regard  to  sight,  is  sublime 
^oo,  whether  this  cause  of  terror  be  endued  witn  greatness  of 
dimensions  or  not ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  look  on  any  thing  as 
trifling  or  contemptible,  that  may  be  dangerous.     There  are  many 
animals,  who,  though  far  from  being  large,  are  yet  capable  of  rais- 
ing ideas  of  the  sublime,  because  they  are  considered  as  objects 
of  terror ;  as  serpents  and  poisonous  animals  of  almost  all  kinds. 
Even  to  things  of  great  dimensions*  if  we  annex  any  adventitious 
idea  of  terror,  they  become  without  comparison  greater.    An  even 
plain  of  a  vast  extent  of  land,  is  certainly  no  mean  idea :  the  pros- 
pect of  such  a  plain  may  be  as  extensive  as  a  prospect  of  the 
ocean ;  but  can  it  ever  fill  the  mind  with  any  thing  so  great  as 
the  ocean  itself?    This  is  owing  to  several  causes,  but  it  is  owing 
to  none  more  than  to  this,  that  the  ocean  is  an  object  of  no  small 
terror. 

SYMPATHY   A   SOURCE   OF   THE   SUBLIME. 

It  is  by  the  passion  of  sympathy  that  we  enter  into  the  con- 
cerns of  others ;  that  we  are  moved  as  they  are  moved,  and  are 
never  sufiTered  to  be  indifierent  spectators  of  almost  any  thing 
which  men  can  do  or  sufier.  For  sympathy  must  be  considered 
as  a  sort  of  substitution,  by  which  we  are  put  into  the  place  of 
another  man,  and  affected  in  a  good  measure  as  he  is  afiected ;  so 
that  this  passion  may  either  partake  of  the  nature  of  those  which 
regard  self-preservation,  and  turning  upon  pain  may  be  a  source 
pf  the  sublime ;  or  it  may  turn  upon  ideas  of  pleasure,  and  then. 

And  omamental  eplUiet  drawn  ou^ 

Waa,  like  tbe  singer's  cadence,  sometimes  apt, 

Altfaongh  melodious,  to  flitlgiie  the  ear: 

Jobnson,  with  terms  onnatunillsed  and  rude, 

And  X4ktlnfsms  forced  into  his  line, 

Like  raw,  ondrlU'd  recruits,  wonld  load  his  text  i 

High  sonndlng  and  uncoath :  yet  if  yoa  coll  ^ 

His  happier  pages,  yoa  will  find  a  style 

OnlntiUan  might  have  praised.    Still  I  perceive 

Nearer  approach  to  purity  In  Bnrke^ 

Though  not  the  ftill  accession  to  that  grace, 

That  chaste  simplicity,  which  Is  the  last 

And  best  attainment  auUior  can  possess. 

Mr  Joahoa  Reynolds,  who  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  both,  thought  that  Dr.  Johnson  poa 
•esaed  a  wonderftil  strength  of  mind,  but  that  Mr.  Burke  had  a  more  comprehensive  capacity,  a  more 
OTMfc  jodgneftt,  and  also  that  his  knowledge  was  more  extensive:  with  the  most  profbund  respect 
fer  ttw  taleats  of  both,  he  therefore  deckled  that  Mr.  Burke  was  the  snpertor  character. 
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whatever  has  been  said  of  the  social  afiections,  whether  thej 
regard  society  in  general,  or  only  some  particular  modes  of  it,  may 
be  applicable  here. 

It  is  by  this  principle  chiefly  that  poetry,  painting,  and  other 
afiecting  arts,  transfuse  their  passions  from  one  breast  to  another, 
and  are  oAen  capable  of  grafting  a  delight  on  wretchedness, 
misery,  and  death  itself.  It  is  a  common  obaervation,  that  objects, 
which  in  the  reality  would  shock,  are,  in  tragical  and  such  like 
representations,  the  source  of  a  very  high  species  of  pleasure. 
This,  taken  as  a  fact,  has  been  the  cause  of  much  reasoning.  This 
satisfaction  has  been  commonly  attributed,  first,  to  the  comfort  we 
receive  in  considering  that  so  melancholy  a  story  is  no  more  than 
a  fiction ;  and  next,  to  the  contemplation  of  (iur  own  freedom  froni 
the  evils  we  see  represented.  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  practice  much 
too  common,  in  inquiries  of  this  nature,  to  attribute  the  cause  of 
feelings  tyhich  merely  arise  from  the  mechanical  structure  of  our 
bodies,  or  from  the  natural  frame  and  constitution  of  our  minds,  to 
certain  conclusions  of  the  reasoning  faculty  on  the  objects  pre- 
sented to  us  ;  for  I  have  some  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  reason  in  producing  our  passions  is  nothing  near  so  exten- 
sive as  is  commonly  believed. 

UNCERTAINTY    A    SOURCE    OF    THE   SUBLUfE. 

A  low,  tremulous,  intermitting  sound  is  productive  of  the  sub- 
lime. It  is  worth  while  to  examine  this  a  little.  The  fact  itself 
must  be  determined  by  every  man's  own  experience  and  reflec- 
tion. I  have  always  observed  that  night  increases  our  terror, 
more  perhaps  than  any  thing  else ;  it  is  our  nature,  when  we  do 
not  know  what  may  happen  to  us,  to  fear  the  worst  that  can  hap- 
pen ;  and  hence  it  is  that  uncertainty  is  so  terrible,  that  we  often 
seek  to  be  rid  of  it,  at  the  hazard  of  a  certain  mischief.  Now 
some  low,  confused,  uncertain  sounds  leave  us  in  the  same  fearful 
anxiety  concerning  their  causes,  that  no  light,  or  an  uncertain 
light,  does  concerning  the  objects  that  surround  us. 

"  A  faint  shadow  of  uncertain  liglit. 
Like  ns  a  lamp,  whose  life  doth  fade  auny ; 
Or  as  tlie  moon,  clothed  with  cloudy  night, 
Doth  show  to  Iiim  who  walks  in  fear  and  great  affi-ight.'' 

But  lighl  now  appearing,  and  now  leaving  us,  and  so  oflT  and  on, 
is  ever,  more  terrible  than  total  darkness ;  and  sorts  of  uncertain 
sounds  are,  when  the  necessary  dispositions  concur,  more  alarm- 
ing than  a  total  silence. 
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DIFFICULTY    ADYANTAOEOUS. 

Difficulty  is  a  severe  instructor,  set  over  us  by  the  Supreme 
ordinance  of  a  parental  Guardian  and  Legislator,  who  knows  us 
better  than  we  know  ourselves,  as  he  loves  us  better  too.  He  that 
'wrestles  with  us,  strengthens  our  nerves,  and  sharpens  our  skill. 
Our  antagonist  is  our  helper.  This  amicable  conflict  with  diffi- 
culty obliges  us  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  object,  and 
compels  us  to  consider  it  in  all  its  relations.  It  will  not  sufier  us 
to  be  superficial. 

RBTOLUTIONS   OF   NATIONAL    GRANDEUR. 

I  doubt  whether  the  history  of  mankind  is  yet  complete  enough, 
if  ever  it  can  be  so,  to  furnish  grounds  for  a  sure  theory  on  the 
internal  causes  which  necessarily  affect  the  fortune  of  a  state.     I 
am  far  from  denying  the  operation  of  such  causes  ;  but  they  are 
infinitely  uncertain,  and  much  more  obscure,  and  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  trace,  than  the  foreign  causes  that  tend  to  raise,  to  depress, 
and  sometimes  to  overwhelm  a  community.    It  is  oAen  impossible 
in  these  political  inquiries,  to  find  any  proportion  between  the 
apparent  force  of  any  moral  causes  we  may  assign,  and  their 
known  operation.     We  are  therefore  obliged  to  deliver  up  that 
operation  to  mere  chance,  or,  more  piously,  (perhaps  more  ration- 
ally,) to  the  occasional  interposition  and  irresistible  hand  of  the 
Great  Disposer.     We  have  seen  states  of  considerable  duration, 
which  for  ages  have  remained  nearly  as  they  have  begun,  and 
would  hardly  be  said  to  ebb  or  flow.     Some  appear  to  have  spent 
their  rigor  at  their  commencement.     Some  have  blazed  out  in 
their  glory  a  little  before  their  extinction.    The  meridian  of  others 
has  been  the  most  splendid.     Others,  and  they  are  the  greatest 
number,  have  fluctuated,  and  experienced  at  difl*erent  periods  of 
their  existence  a  great  variety  of  fortune.     At  the  very  moment 
when  some  of  them  seemed  plunged  in  unfathomable  abysses  of 
disgrace  and  disaster,  they  have  suddenly  emerged.     They  have 
begun  a  new  course,  and  opened  a  new  reckoning ;  and  even  in 
the  depths  of  their  calamity,  and  on  the  very  ruins  of  thoir  coun- 
try, have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  towering  and  durable  greatness. 
Ail  this  has  happened  without  any  apparent  previous  change  in 
the  general  circumstances  which  had  brought  on  their  distress . 
the  death  of  a  man  at  a  critical  juncture,  his  disgust,  his  retreat, 
his  disgrace,  have  brought  innumerable  calamities  on  a  whole 
nation.     A  common  soldier,  a  child,  a  girl  at  the  door  of  an  imi, 
have  changed  the  face  of  fortune,  and  almost  of  nature. 
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CHARACTER  OF  JUNIUS. 

Where,  Mr.  Speaker,  shall  we  look  for  the  ongin  of  this  re- 
laxation oi  the  laws,  and  of  all  government  ?  How  comes  this 
Junius  to  have  hroken  through  the  cobwebs  of  the  law,  and  to 
range  uncontrolled,  unpunished,  through  the  land  ?  The  myrmi- 
dons of  the  court  have  been  long,  and  are  still,  pursuing  him  in 
vain.  They  will  not  spend  their  time  upon  me,  or  you  :  no;  they 
disdain  such  vermin,  when  the  mighty  boar  of  the  forest,  that  has 
broken  through  all  their  toils,  is  before  them.  But,  what  will  all 
their  eflbrts  a\^l  T  No  sooner  has  he  wounded  one,  than  he  lays 
down  another  dead  at  his  feet.  For  my  part,  when  I  saw  his 
attack  upon  the  king,  I  own  my  blood  ran  cold.  I  thought  he 
had  ventured  too  far,  and  that  there  was  an  end  of  his  triumphs: 
not  that  he  had  not  asserted  many  truths.  Yes,  sir,  there  are  in 
that  composition  many  bold  truths  by  which  a  wise  prince  might 
profit.  But  while  I  expected  from  this  daring  flight  his  final  ruin 
and  fall,  behold  him  rising  still  higher,  and  coming  do\^ni  souse 
upon  both  houses  of  parliament.  Yes,  he  did  make  you  his 
quarry,  and  you  still  bleed  from  the  wounds  of  his  talons.  You 
crouched,  and  still  crouch  beneath  his  rage.  Nor  has  he  dreaded 
the  terror  of  your  brow,  sir ;  he  has  attacked  even  you — he  has— 
and  I  beh'eve  you  have  no  reason  to  triumph  in  the  encounter. 
In  short,  after  carrying  away  our  royal  eagle  in  his  pounces,  and 
dashing  him  against  a  rock,  he  has  laid  you  prostrate.  Kings, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  are  but  the  sport  of  his  fury.  Were  he  a 
member  of  this  house,  what  might  not  be  expected  from  his  know- 
ledge, his  firmness,  and  integrity  !  He  would  be  easily  known 
by  his  contempt  of  all  danger,  by  his  penetration,  by  his  vigor. 
Nothing  would  escape  his  vigilance  and  activity ;  bad  ministers 
could  conceal  nothing  from  his  sagacity ;  nor  could  promises  or 
threats  induce  him  to  conceal  any  thing  from  the  public. 

JOHN   HOWARD. 

I  cannot  name  this  gentleman  without  remarking  that  his  labors 
and  writings  have  done  much  to  open  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  man- 
kind. He  has  visited  all  Europe,  not  to  survey  the  sumptuons- 
ness  of  palaces,  or  the  stateliness  of  temples ;  not  to  make  accu- 
rate measurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  nor  to 
form  a  scale  of  the  curiosity  of  modern  art ;  not  to  collect  medals, 
or  collate  manuscripts :  but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons ; 
to  plunge  into  the  infection  of  hospitals  ;  to  survey  the  mansions 
of  sorrow  and  pain ;  to  take  the  gauge  and  dimensions  of  misery, 
depression,  and  contempt ;  to  remember  the  forgotten,  to  attend  to 
the  neglected,  to  visit  the  forsaken,  and  to  compare  and  collate  the 
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distresses  of  all  men  in  all  countries.    His  plan  is  original ;  and  it 

is  CLS  full  of  genius  as  it  is  of  humanity.     It  was  a  Y03rage  of  dis- 

coirery ;  a  circumnavigation  of  charity.    Already  the  benefit  of 

bis  labour  is  felt  more  or  less  in  every  country ;  I  hope  he  will 

ajiiticipate  his  final  reward,  by  seeing  all  its  effects  fully  realized 

in  his  own.    He  will  receive,  not  by  detail  but  in  gross,  the  re- 

Tv^a.rd  of  those  who  visit  the  prisoner ;  and  he  has  so  forestalled 

and  monopolized  this  branch  of  charity,  that  there  will  be,  I  trust, 

little  room  to  merit  by  such  acts  of  benevolence  hereafler. 


SIR  JOSHVA   REYNOLDS. 

His  illness  was  long,  but  borne  with  a  mild  and  cheerful  forti- 
tude,  without  the  least  mixture  of  any  thing  irritable  or  querulous, 
agreeably  to  the  placid  and  even  tenor  of  his  whole  life.  He  had, 
from  the  beginning  of  his  malady,  a  distinct  view  of  his  dissolu- 
tion ;  and  he  contemplated  it  with  that  entire  composure,  which 
nothing  but  the  innocence,  integrity,  and  usefulness  of  his  life, 
and  an  unaflected  submission  to  the  will  of  Providence,  could 
bestow.  In  this  situation  he  had  every  consolation  from  family 
tenderness,  which  his  own  kindness  to  his  family  had  indeed  well 
deserved. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was,  on  very  many  accounts,  one  of  the 
most  memorable  men  of  his  time.  >He  was  the  first  Englishman 
who  added  the  praise  of  the  elegant  arts  to  the  other  glories  of  his 
country.  In  taste,  in  grace,  in  facility,  in  happy  invention,  and 
in  the  richness  and  harmony  of  coloring,  he  was  equal  to  the  great 
masters  of  the  renowned  ages.  In  portrait  he  went  beyond  them ; 
for  he  communicated  to  that  department  of  the  art  in  which  Eng- 
lish artists  are  the  most  engaged,  a  variety,  a  fancy,  and  a  dignity 
derived  from  the  higher  branches,  which  even  those  who  pro- 
fessed them  in  a  superior  manner  did  not  always  preserve  when 
they  delineated  individual  nature.  His  portraits  remind  the  spec- 
tator of  the  invention  of  history  and  of  the  amenity  of  landscape. 
In  painting  portraits,  he  appears  not  to  be  raised  upon  that  plat- 
form, but  to  descend  to  it  from  a  higher  sphere.  His  paintings 
illustrate  his  lessons,  and  his  lessons  seem  to  have  been  derived 
from  his  paintings.  He  possessed  the  theory  as  perfectly  as  the 
practice  of  his  art.  To  be  such  a  painter,  he  was  a  profound  and 
penetrating  philosopher. 

In  full  happiness  of  foreign  and  domestic  fame,  admired  by  the 
expert  in  art  and  by  the  learned  in  science,  courted  by  the  ^reat, 
caressed  by  sovereign  powers,  and  celebrated  by  distinguibhed 
poets,  his  native  humility,  modesty,  and  candor  never  torsook  him, 
even  on  surprise  or  provocation ;  nor  was  the  least  degree  of  arro- 
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gapce  or  assumption  visible  to  the  most  scrutiniziDg  eye  in  any 
part  of  his  conduct  or  discourse. 

His  talents  of  eyery  kind — ^powerful  from  nature,  and  nol 
meanly  cultivated  by  letters — ^bis  social  virtues  in  all  the  relatioDs 
and  in  all  the  habitudes  of  life,  rendered  him  the  centre  of  a  very 
ffreat  and  unparalleled  variety  of  agreeable  societies,  which  wiu 
be  dissipated  by  his  death.  He  had  too  much  merit  not  to  pro- 
voke some  jealousy,  too  much  innocence  to  provoke  any  enmity. 
'  The  loss  of  no  man  of  his  time  can  be  felt  with  more  sincere, 
general,  and  unmixed  sorrow. 

•Hail!  and  fare  well  r 


CLOSE   OF   lilS   SPEECH   TO   THE   ELECTORS.  OF   BRISTOL. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  had  my  day.     I  can  never  sufficiently  ex- 

Fress  my  gratitude  to  you,  for  having  set  me  in  a  place,  wherein 
could  lend  the  slightest  help  to  great  and  laudable  designs.  If  I 
have  had  my  share,  in  any  measure  giving  quiet  to  private  pro- 
perty and  private  conscience ;  if  by  my  vote  I  have  aided  in  se- 
curing to  families  the  best  possession,  peace ;  if  I  have  joined  in 
reconciling  kings  to  their  subjects,  and  subjects  to  their  prince;  if 
I  have  assisted  to  loosen  the  foreign  holdings  of  the  citizen,  and 
taught  him  to  look  for  his  protection  to  the  laws  of  his  country, 
and  for  his  comfort  to  the  good- will  of  his  countrymen  ; — ^if  I  have 
thus  taken  my  part  with  the  best  of  men  in  the  best  of  theii 
actions,  I  can  shut  the  book ; — I  might  wish  to  read  a  page  or  two 
more— but  this  is  enough  for  my  measure. — I  have  not  lived  in 
vain.    . 

And  now,  gentlemen,  on  this  serious  day,  when  I  come,  as  it 
were,  to  make  up  my  account  with  you,  let  me  take  to  myself 
some  degree  of  honest  pride  on  the  nature  of  the  charges  that  are 
against  me.  /  do  not  here  stand  before  you  accused  of  venahty, 
or  of  neglect  of  duty.  It  is  not  said,  that,  in  the  long  period  of 
my  service,  I  have,  m  a  single  instance,  sacrificed  the  slightest  of 
your  interests  to  my  ambition,  or  to  my  fortune.  It  is  not  alleged, 
that,  to  gratify  any  anger,  or  revenge  of  my  own,  or  of  my  party, 
I  have  had  a  share  in  wronging  or  oppressing  any  description  of 
men,  or  any  one  man  in  any  description.  No !  the  charges  against 
me  are  all  of  one  kind,  that  I  have  pushed  the  principles  of  gene- 
ral justice  and  benevolence  too  far;  further  than  a  cautious  policy 
would  warrant;  and  further  thsm  the  opinions  of  many  would  go 
along  with  me.  In  ever^  accident  which  may  happen  through 
life— in  pain,  in  sorrow,  m  depression,  and  distress — ^I  will  call  to 
mmd  this  accusation  ;  and  be  comforted. 
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THE   QUEEN   OF  YRANCE. 

It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw  the  Clueen 
of  France,  then  the  dauphiness,  at  Versailles ;  and  surely  never 
lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a  more 
delightful  vision.     I  saw  her  just  above  the  horizon,  decorating 
and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in,— 
glittering  like  the  morning  star,  full  of  life,  and  splendor,  and  joy! 
Oh. !  what  a  revolution !  and  what  a  heart  must  I  have,  to  con- 
template without  emotion  that  elevation  and  that  fall !     Little  did 
I  dream  when  she  added  titles  of  veneration  to  those  of  enthusiasm 
tic,  distant,  respectful  love,  that  she  should  ever  be  obliged  to  carry 
the  sharp  antidote  against  disgrace  concealed  in  that  bosom ;  little 
did  I  dream  that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  such  disasters  fallen 
upon  her  in  a  nation  of  gallant  men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of  honor 
and  of  cavaliers.     I  thought  ten  thousand  swords  must  have 
leaped  from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened 
her  with  insult. — ^But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone.' 

RIGHTS  OF   MAN. 

If  civil  society  be  made  for  the  advantage  of  man,  all  the 
advantages  for  which  it  is  made  become  his  right.  It  is  an  insti* 
tution  of  beneficence ;  and  law  itself  is  only  beneficence  acting 
by  a  rule.  Men  have  a  right  to  live  by  that  rule ;  they  have  a 
right  to  justice.  They  have  a  right  to  the  fruits  of  thisir  mdustry ; 
and  to  the  means  of  makiag  their  industry  fruitful.  They  have  a 
right  to  the  acquisitions  of  their  parents ;  to  the  nourishment  ana 
improvement  of  their  ofl&pring ;  to  instruction  in  life,  and  to  con- 
solation in  death.  Whatever  each  man  can  separately  do,  without 
trespassing  upon  others,  he  has  a  right  to  do  for  himself;  and  he 
has  a  right  to  a  fair  portion  of  all  which  society,  with  all  its  com- 
binations of  skill  and  force,  can  do  in  his  favor. 

NOISY   POLITICIANS. 

I  have  often  been  astonished,  considering  that  we  are  divided 
from  you  (the  French)  but  by  a  slender  dyke  of  about  twenty-four 
miles,  and  that  the  mutual  intercourse  between  the  two  countries 
has  lately  been  very  great,  to  find  how  little  you  seem  to  knoi'- 
of  us.  I  suspect  that  this  is  owing  to  your  forming  a  judgment 
of  this  nation  from  certain  publications,  which  do,  very  erro- 

'  1  Azidw«ntoltUiBt  **tlieag«of  cUTali^isgoae,"  torttwaianaceorbnitelbroe^naGtloiMdb 
an  instttntton  m  silly  m  It  wm  revengefta],  bloody,  Nid  barbuona.  How  'cwtly4he  lato  Moomplisbed 
Cbriittan  aeholar,  Dr.  Arnold,  apoaks  of  it:  **l  oonftsa  tbat  if  I  were  called  opon  to  name  ^tmt 
ajiirtt  oferil  predominantly  deaerved  tbe  name  of  AntJebrlst,  I  ahonld  name  the  spirit  of  ehlTmliy— 
the  nore  detestable  tor  the  yery  gnfae  of  •ardauifd  mliMd,'  wUeh  baa  nada  It  ao  aednotlye  to  the 
moat  gcneroaa  splrtta,  but  to  ne  ao  hateflil,  beoauae  It  la  In  diveet  oppoatthm  to  tbe  tnpariM  Jaattee 
of  the  gospel  and  Iti  comprehenalTe  feeliaff  of  equal  brotherhood,  and  because  It  so  fostered  a 
^  kantr  rather  than  a  lenM  of  nvrv.** 

2  z  ei 
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neousiy,  if  they  do  at  all,  represent  the  opinions  and  dispoeitions 
gnenerally  prevalent  in  England.  The  vanity,  restlessness,  peta- 
mnce,  and  spirit  of  intrigue  of  several  petty  cabals,  who  attempt 
to  hide  their  total  want  of  consequences  in  bustle  and  noise,  and 
puffing,  and  mutual  quotation  of  each  other,  make  yoa  imagine 
that  our  contemptuous  neglect  of  their  abilities  is  a  general  maik 
of  acquiescence  in  their  opinions.  No  such  thing,  I  assure  you. 
Because  half  a  dozen  grasshoppers  under  a  fern  make  the  field 
ring  with  their  importunate  chink,  whilst  thousands  of  great  cat- 
tle, reposed  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  British  oak;  chew  the  cud 
and  are  silent,  pray  do  not  imagine  that  those  who  make  the  noise 
are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  field  ;  that,  of  course,  they  are 
many  in  number ;  or  that,  after  all,  they  are  other  than  the  little, 
shrivelled,  meagre,  hopping,  though  loud  and  troublesome,  insects 
of  the  hour. 

burke's  lamentation  ovbr  his  son. 

Had  it  pleased  God  to  continue  to  me  the  hopes  of  succession, 
I  should  have  been,  according  to  my  mediocrity,  and  the  medi- 
ocrity of  the  age  I  live  in,  a  sort  of  founder  of  a  family ;  I  should 
have  left  a  son,  who,  in  all  the  points  in  which  personal  merit  can 
be  viewed,  in  science,  in  erudition,  in  genius,  in  taste,  in  honor, 
in  generosity,  in  humanity,  in  every  liberal  sentiment,  and  every 
liberal  accomplishment,  would  not  have  shown  himself  inferior  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  or  to  any  of  those  to  whom  he  traces  in  his 
line.  His  grace  very  soon  would  have  wanted  all  plausibility  in 
his  attack  upon  that  provision  which  belonged  more  to  mine  than 
to  me.  He  would  soon  have  supplied  every  deficiency,  and  sym- 
metrized every  disproportion.  It  would  not  have  been  for  that 
successor  to  resort  to  any  stagnant  wasting  reservoir  of  merit  in 
me,  or  in  any  ancestry.  He  had  in  himself  a  salient,  living  spring, 
of  generous  and  manly  action.  Every  day  he  lived  he  would 
have  repurchased  the  bounty  of  the  crown,  and  ten  times  more, 
if  ten  times  more  he  had  received.  He  was  made  a  public  crea- 
ture ;  and  had  no  enjoyment  whatever,  but  in  the  performance  of 
some  duty.  At  this  exigent  moment,  the  loss  of  a  finished  man 
is  not  easily  supplied. 

But  a  Disposer  whose  power  we  are  little  able  to  resist,  and 
whose  wisdom  it  behooves  us  not  at  all  to  dispute,  has  ordained  it 
in  another  manner,  and  (whatever  my  querulous  weakness  might 
suggest)  a  faCr  better.  The  storm  has  gone  over  me ;  and  I  lie 
like  dne  of  those  old  oaks  which  the  late  hurricane  hath  scattered 
about  me.  I  am  stripped  of  all  my  honors :  I  am  torn  up  by  the 
roors,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth  !  There,  and  prostrate  there,  I 
most  unfeignedly  recognise  the  divine  justice,  and  in  some  degree 
»ubmit  to  it.     But  whilst  I  humble  myself  before  Grod,  I  do  not 
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kno^r  that  it  is  forbidden  to  repel  the  attacks  of  unjust  and  incon- 
siderate men.     The  patience  of  Job  is  proverbial.     After  some  of 
tlie  convulsiye  struggles  of  our  irritable  nature,  he  submitted  him- 
self, and  repented  in  dust  and  ashes.     But  even  so,  I  do  not  find 
him  blamed  for  reprehending,  and  with  a  considerable  des^ree  of 
^>'erl)al  asperity,  those  ill-natured  neighbors  of  his,  who  visited  his 
dunghill  to  read  moral,  political,  and  economical  lectures  on  his 
misery.     I  am  alone.     I  have  none  to  meet  my  enemies  in  the 
gsLte.     Indeed,  my  lord,  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  if,  in  this  hard 
3^aLSon,  I  would  give  a  peck  of  refuse  wheat  for  all  that  is  called 
fa.me  and  honor  in  the  world.     This  is  the  appetite  but  of  a  few. 
Xt.  is  a  luxury ;  it  is  a  privilege ;  it  is  an  indulgence* for  those  who 
a.Te  at  their  ease.     But  we  are  all  of  us  made  to  shun  disgrace,  as 
ygve  are  made  to  shrink  from  pain,  and  poverty,  and  disease.     It  is 
a.n  instinct ;  and,  under  the  direction  of  reason,  instinct  is  always 
in  the  right.     I  live  in  an  inverted  order.     They  who  ought  to 
Lave  succeeded  me  are  gone  before  me.     They  who  should  have 
'been  to  me  as  posterity,  are  in  the  place  of  ancestors.     I  owe  to 
thQ  dearest  relation  (which  ever  must  subsist  in  memory)  that  act 
of  piety,  which  he  would  have  performed  to  me ;  I  owe  it  to  him 
to  show  that  he  was  not  descended,  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford  would 
have  it,  from  an  unworthy  parent.  uuertoaiMtcLant. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  JUNIUS. 


In  presenting  a  series  of  choice  extracts  from  the  whole  range  of  Englisli 
prose  literature,  it  would  be  almost  unpardonable  to  pass  over  in  silence  the 
celebrated  «  Letters  of  Junius."  That  they  may  be  the  better  understood  and 
more  keenly  relished,  especially  by  the  younger  portion  of  our  readers,  a  few 
words  upon  the  state  of  the  times  in  which  they  appeared,  as  explanatory  of 
their  object,  may,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  at  least  bo  somewhat  interesting. 

George  the  Third  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  at  a  very  eventful 
period  of  its  history.  A  war  of  unexampled  extent,  and  embracing  a  vast 
variety  of  interests,  was  then  raging — ^the  "Seven  Jfears' War,"  (1766-^3.) 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  in  which  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
other  European  powers,  unhappily  became  entangled.  Fortunately  for  Eng- 
land, a  ministry  of  great  talents  and  energy  directed  the  afiairs  of  the  nation, 
of  which  the  elder  Pitt  was  the  most  conspicuous  member  and  the  main  sup- 
port But  soon  after  the  king's  accession  it  seemed  to  many  that  his  prin- 
ciples were  far  more  despotic — more  inclined  to  extend  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  and  to  abridge  the  rights  of  the  people,  tlian  those  which  had  actuated 
any  of  his  predecessors  ofthe  same  family.  The  great  Whig  families  '*f  tli«» 
kingdom,  by  the  aid  of  whose  ancestois  the  Revolution  haii  chiefly  '>^en 
brought  about,  thought  that  their  services  were  slighted  and  set  at  naught  oy 
a  prince  who  was  but  a  little  way  removed  from  that  very  sovereign  whom 
their  fathers  had  placed  upon  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  family  of  arbi- 
trary principles. 
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Hiese  feelings  and  fears  were  increased  by  the  reaignaikm  of  William  Piit, 
in  1761,  and  by  the  formation  of  a  neur  ministry  under  the  Earl  of  Bute,  tlw 
king's  especial  favorite.  He  had  the  honor,  boweTer,  of  bringing  to  a  close 
that  terrible  war  which  brought  so  much  of  "  glory"  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  the 
naticm,  along  with  an  overwhelming  national  debt.  To  meet  the  great  ex« 
pensos  of  the  nation,  additional  taxes  were  proposed,  both  upon  the  people  at 
home,  and  upon  die  then  American  colonies.  This  produced  great  discontent 
OD  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  The  Earl  of  Bute  resigned  in  1763,  and  a  new 
ministry  was  appointed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Lord  GrenTille,  1763 — 65. 
At  this  time  very  free,  and  in  many  cases  virulent  discussions  were  caizied 
on  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  relative  to  the  course  of  public  events.  Of 
these,  a  paper. called  the  << North  Briton"  was  the  most  violent.  It  was 
edited  by  John  Wilkes,  a  member  of  parliament,  who,  in  canseqnenoe  of 
•otne  very  severe  remarks  in  his  paper  upon  the  speech  of  the  king  id  the 
parliament,  was  expelled  that  body.  At  once  he  became  the  idol  of  the  peo- 
ple—ofiered  himself  as  a  candidate  to  the  electors  of  Westminster — and  was 
letuzned  to  parliament  by  a  lai^e  me^rity.  Parliament,  hovrever,  declared 
him  incapable  of  resuming  his  seat ;  and  hence  arose  througboot  the  kingdom 
that  remarkable  discussion  which  shook  the  pillars  of  the  state. 

While  the  cause  of  Wilkes  was  agitating  the  nation,  the  question  of  taxing 
America,  and  the  consequences  that  might  result  therefrom,  were  becoming 
every  day  more  alarming.  To  add  to  the  general  discontent,  there  was 
a  constant  change  in  the  administration.  Lord  Bute  was  succeeded  fay 
the  Grenville  ministry  in  1763 ;  Lord  Rockingham  was  appcanted  prime 
minister  in  1765;  Lord  Chatham  formed  a  new  arrangement  in  1766;  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  another  in  1767 ;  and  Lord  North  completed  the  series  in 
1770.  Thus  the  people  saw  that  there  was  little  harmony  of  views  in  those 
who  were  at  the  helm  of  state,  and  who  should,  in  their  counsels,  especially 
at  such  a  time,  be  united. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1770,  tlie  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  in  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  moved  <*  that  a  day  be  appointed  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  STATS  or  tbx  vatiov.  In  supporting  this  motion,  he  urged,  that  the 
present  unhappy  condition  of  afiairs,  and  the  universal  discontent  of  the  peo- 
ple, arose  from  no  ianporary  cause,  but  had  grown  by  degrees  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  majesty's  accession  to  the  throne ;  that  the  persons  in  whom 
nis  msgesty  then  confided  had  introduced  a  system  subversive  of  the  old  prin- 
ciples of  English  government ;  their  maxim  being,  that  the  royal  prerogative 
alone  was  sufficient  to  support  government,  to  whatever  hand  the  administra- 
tion might  be  committed.  The  operation  of  this  principle  was  observable  in 
every  act  over  which  the  influence  of  these  persons  had  been  exerted  ;  and 
by  a  tyrannical  exercise  of  power,  they  had  removed  from  their  places,  not 
the  great  and  dignified  only,  but  numberless  innocent  families,  who  had  sub- 
sisted on  small  salaries,  and  were  now  turned  out  to  misery  and  ruin.  By 
this  iijustice— by  the  taxes  which  had  been  imposed  at  home—- by  die  in- 
decent management  of  the  civil  list — ^by  the  mode  of  taxing  and  treating 
Americar— by  the  recent  invasion  of  the  freedom  of  election — ^in  short,  by 
eveiy  procedure  at  home  and  abroad,  the  constitution  bad  been  wounded, 
and  the  worst  efifects  had  resulted  to  the  nation.  He  therefore  recommended 
it  strongly  to  their  lordships,  to  fix  an  early  day  for  taking  into  consideration 
the  state  of  the  country',  in  all  its  relations,  foreign,  provincial,  and  domestic ; 
for  it  bad  been  ii^ured  in  them  alL  That  consideration,  he  hoped,  would  lead 
thAm  to  advise  the  crown  to  correct  past  errors,  and  to  establish  a  system  of 
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▼ermnent  more  suited  to  the  people,  and  more  coDsisteat  with  the  oonsti- 
i.tioii." 

It  was  at  this  period,  when  the  public  mind  was  thus  intensely  agitated, 

lat  the  celebrated  «  Letters  of  Junius"'  appeared.   They  were  published  in  the 

•*   Public  Advertiser"  of  London,  a  paper  printed  by  Mr.  Woodfhll;*  one  of 

xJhie  highest  respectability,  and  which  had  the  most  extensive  circulation  in 

«,\ie  kingdom.     The  first  of  tliese  letters  was  dated  Januaiy  21,  1769,  and  the 

Last,  January  21,  1772.     No  sooner  did  they  appear,  tlian  they  attracted  uni- 

'versal  attention.    The  author,*  whoever  he  was,  was  evidently  no  common 

Kiian.     To.  a  minute,  exact,  as  well  as  comprehensive  knowledge  of  public 

«tlairs,  he  added  a  moral  courage  and  dignity,  a  fearlessness  in  exposing  the 

«x>rruption8  and  the  blunders  of  the  government,  a  just  and  manly  sense  of  the 

rights  and  interests  of  the  people,  and  a  scholarship  that  showed  itself  in  a 

style  of  such  unrivalled  clearness,  grace,  and  elegance,  united  to  a  condensa- 

tian,  energy,  precision,  and  streiigtli,  that  at  once  commanded  the  attention 

and  admiration  of  the  nation.    Even  his  adversaries,  at  tlie  very  moment 

Mrhen  his  satire  and  invective  were  producing  their  most  i>owerful  effect, 

never  failed  to  compliment  him  on  the  classical  correctness,  the  atlic  wit,  the 

ligurative  beauty,  and  the  manly  power  of  his  language. 

The  first  quality  of  style  that  will  strike  the  reader  of  Junius,  is  the  studied 
energy  and  great  compression  of  his  language.  There  is  not  only  no  super- 
fluous sentence,  but  there  is  no  superfluous  word  in  any  of  his  sentences.  He 
seems  to  have  aimed  at  this  quality  witli  the  greatest  care,  as  best  suitctl  to 
the  style  and  character  of  his  mode-  of  thinking,  and  best  accommodated  to 
the  high  attitude  which  he  assumed,  as  Uie  satirist  and  judge,  not  of  ordinary 
men  or  common  authors,  but  of  the  most  elevated  and  distinguished  person* 
ages  and  institutions  of  his  country ;  of  a  person  who  seemed  to  feel  himself 
called  on  to  treat  majesty  itself  with  perfect  freedom ;  and  before  whom  the 
supreme  wisdom  and  might  of  the  great  councils  of  the  state  stood  rebuked 
and  in  fear. 

But  of  all  the  varied  powers  that  Junius  has  dis])layod,  none  i&  no  pecu- 
liarly and  entirely  his  own,  ns  his  power  of  siircasm.  Other  autlurs  deal 
occasionally  in  it,  but  with  Junius  it  is  more  general ;  and  whenever  he  rises 
to  bis  highest  sphere,  he  assumes  tlie  air  of  a  being  who  delights  to  taunt  and 
to  mock  his  adversary.  Ho  refuses  to  treat  him  as  a  person  who  shcnild  be 
seriously  dealt  widi,  and  pours  out  his  contempt  or  indignation  under  an  im- 
posing affectation  of  deference  and  respect.  His  talent  lor  sarcasm,  too,  is  of 
the  finest  kind :  it  is  so  carefully  but  so  poignantly  exerted,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  watch  his  words  to  perceive  all  the  satire  which  tliey  contain.  Thus 
we  may  have  an  impression  that  tlie  author  is  only  speaking  in  his  natural 
style,  when  he  is  employing  a  mode  of  annoyance  which  it  requires  the  utmost 
address  and  skill  to  manage.  But  when  his  irony  is  perceived,  it  strikes  like 
a  poniard,  and  the  wound  which  it  makes  is  such  as  cannot  be  closed.  In- 
deed, there  is,  perhajis,  no  author  who  possesses  this  quality  in  the  same  per- 
fection, or  who  has  exerted  it  with  the  same  effect. 

But  the  style  of  Junius,  admirable  as  it  is,  cannot  be  proposed  as  a  model 
for  general  imitation.  <*  it  is  too  epigrammatic — ^too  much  characterizod  by 
iie  tone  of  invective— and  too  strongly  compressed,  to  be  used  by  any  mind 

1  WoodfUl  was  aftenrnrda  tried  for  Uirw  alleged  '^llbeUooa  ptibUoatlGas,**  bet*rt  J4>rd  MantflcM 
and  Uiough  his  lordship  did  all  be  could  that  he  might  be  convicted,  (he  Jury  Moqutttea  hin,  mxtd  thxu 
estabUahed,  on  an  immovable  fbnndation,  ma  nuiaDon  or  mx  msia. 

t  lee  Bofhe'a  admixsbla  deecriptton  of  hlu,  on  p.  ris. 

61» 
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bolt  one  nmiiar  to  that  of  its  author,  and,  it  may  be  added,  but  for  pnrposn 
resembling  those  for  which  he  employed  iL  Few  authors,  aooordingly,  faaTc 
attempted  to  imitate  the  style  of  Junius,  and  the  few  that  hare  attempted  it 
have  not  succeeded.  His  style  was  exquisitely  fitted  ibr  the  purpose  to  which 
he  destined  it,  and  should  be  studied,  carefully  and  repeatedly,  by  those  who 
woold  see  the  English  language  in  one  of  its  happiest  forma.  But  the  nerre 
of  Junius  must  belong  to  the  man  who  can  hope  to  use,  successfully,  the  iD> 
strument  which  he  used ;  for  that  instrument  was  fitted  to  his  gxa^  and 
among  ordinary  men  there  are  none  who  can  pretend  to  wield  it.*'  > 


PROM   TUE   DBDIGATION   TO   THK   KKOLISH  NATIOIT. 

I  dedicate  to  you  a  collection  of  Letters,  written  by  one  of  your- 
selves for  the  corom6n  benefit  of  us  all.  They  would  never  have 
grown  to  this  size,  without  your  continued  encouragement  and 
applause.  To  me  they  originally  owe  nothing,  but  a  healthy, 
sanguine  constitution.  Under  your  care  they  luive  thriven.  To 
yptf  they  are  indebted  for  whatever  strength  or  beauty  they  pos- 
sess, when  kings  and  ministers  are  forgotten,  when  the  force 
and  direction  of  personal  satire  is  no  longer  understood,  and  when 
measures  are  only  felt  in  their  remotest  consequences,  this  book 
will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  contain  principles  worthy  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity.  When  you  leave  the  unimpaired,  hereditary 
freehold  to  your  children,  you  do  but  half  your  duty.'  Both  h'berty 
and  property  are  precarious,  unless  the  possessors  have  sense  and 
spirit  enough  to  defend  them.  This  is  not  the  language  of  vanity. 
If  I  am  a  vain  man,  my  gratification  lies  within  a  narrow  circle. 
I  am  the  sole  depositary  of  my  own  secret,  and  it  shaU  perish 
with  me,* 

I  cannot  doubt  that  you  wiU  unanimously  assert  the  freedom  of 
election,  and  vindicate  your  exclusive  right  to  chocse  your  repre- 
sentatives. But  other  questions  have  been  started,  on  which  your 
determination  should  be  eoually  clear  and  unanimous.  Let  it  be 
impressed  upon  your  minus,  let  it  be  instilled  into  your  children, 
that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  palladiutn  of  all  the  ciyil,  poli- 
tical, and  religious  rights  of  an  Englishman,  and  that  the  right  of 
juries  to  return  a  general  verdict,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  is  an 
essential  part  of  our  constitution,  not  to  be  controlled  or  limited  by 
the  judges,  nor  in  any  shape  questionable  by  the  legislature.  The 
power  of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  is  not  an  arbitrary  power. 
They  are  the  trustees,  not  the  owners  of  the  estate.     The  fee* 

1  Woodtdl**  ta  generally  conwtdenA  the  bent  ediUon  of  Junhia;  bot  en  ■datcmbie  one  le  that  peb> 
lielied  by  OUver  and  Boyd,  Bdlnbnisb,  itu,  wUh  notes  and  preUmlnery  dlsaertnUona,  and  to  wbtt  k 
tttt  ittdcbted  Ibr  a  portion  of  the  above  remark*. 

t  By  heradttary  ftvefaoM  he  erldenay  ncana  the  eon»tUntlon  In  Its  original  parity. 

•  The  anthor  of  the  **LeCtere  of  Jnntat"  ia  now  clearly  aaoertainai  to  be  ftr  Fhttlp  Fraada.  9» 
a  very  inteiMdBff  lettcrlkom  Lady  Fraqeta,  la  hmd  CampbcU**  **htwm«ftM  fThanwllor%*  «i  «. 
pi.  Mk  ABMleaa  edlttao. 
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naple  is  in  rs.   They  cannot  alienate,  they  cannot  waste.  When 
5  say  that  the  legislature  is  supreme^  we  mean  that  it  is  the 
liighest  power  known  to  the  constitution : — ^that  it  is  the  highest 
in.  comparison  with  the  other  subordinate  powers  established  by 
X\xe  laws.     In  this  sense,  the  word  supreme  is  relative,  not  abso- 
lute.    The  power  of  the  legislature  is  limited,  not  only  by  the 
general  rules  of  natural  justice,  and  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
l>ut  by  the  forms  and  principles  of  our  particular  constitution.     If 
tills  doctrine  be  not  true,  we  must  admit  that  king,  lords,  and  com* 
mons  have  no  ride  to  direct  their  resolutions,  but  merely  their  own 
'vrill  and  pleasure.     They  might  unite  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive power  in  the  same  hands,  and  dissolve  the  constitution  by  an 
met  of  parliament.     But  I  am  persuaded  you  will  not  leave  it  to  the 
choice  of  seven  hundred  persons,  notoriously  corrupted  by  the  crown, 
i^hether  seven  millions  of  their  equals  shall  be  freemen  or  slaves. 
These  are  truths  unquestionable. — ^If  they  make  no  impression, 
it  is  because  they  are  too  vulgar  and  notorious.     But  the  inatten- 
tion or  indifierence  of  the  nation  has  contiftued  too  long.     You 
are  roused  at  last  to  a  sense  of  your  danger. — ^The  remedy  will 
soon  be  in  your  power.    If  Junius  lives,  you  shall  often  be  re- 
minded of  it.     If,  when  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  you  neg- 
lect to  do  your  duty  to  yourselves  and  to  posterity, — to  God  and 
to  your  country,  I  shall  have  one  consolation  left,  in  common  with 
the  meanest  and  basest  of  mankind— civil  liberty  may  still  last 
the  life  of  Junius. 

TO   HIS    GRACE   THE    DUKE   OF   BEDFORD.^ 

My  Lord: — You  are  so  little  accustomed  to  receive  any  marks 
of  respect  or  esteem  from  the  public,  that  if,  in  the  following  lines, 
a  compliment  or  expression  of  applause  should  escape  me,  I  fear 
you  would  consider  it  as  a  mockery  of  your  established  character, 
and,  perhaps,  an  insult  to  your  understanding.  You  have  nice 
feelings,  my  lord,  if  we  may  Judge  from  your  resentments.  Cau- 
tious, therefore,  of  giving  o&nce,  where  you  have  so  little  de- 
served it,  I  shall  leave  the  illustration  of  your  virtues  to  other 
hands.  Your  friends  have  a  privilege  to  play  Uf)on  the  easiness 
of  your  temper,  or  possibly  they  are  better  acouainted  with  your 
good  qualities  than  I  am.  You  have  done  good  by  stealth.  The 
rest  is  upon  record.  You  have  still  left  ample  room  for  specula- 
tion, when  panegyric  is  exhausted. 

You  are,  indeed,  a  very  considerable  man.  The  highest  rank ; 
a  splendid  fortune ;  and  a  name,  glorious  till  it  was  yours,  wer« 

sufficient  to  have  supported  you  with  meaner  abilities  than  I  think 

I  ^ ...... . 

1  Ttait  to  on*  or  the  aMMtMbonsd  of  our  anUior'a  tetters:  voA  perlnpa  there  k  none  of  them  which 
dhVtayai  tai  eo  etrlkinf  «  nuniior,  hi*  nnretontlav  spirit 
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you  possess.  From  the  first  you  derived  a  constitutiooal  claim  to 
respect ;  from  the  second,  a  natural  extensive  autiiority  ; — the  last 
created  a  partial  expectation  of  hereditary  virtues.  The  use  yoo 
have  made  of  these  uncommon  advantages  might  hare  been  more 
honorable  to  yourself,  but  could  not  be  more  instructive  to  man- 
kind. We  may  trace  it  in  the  veneration  of  your  country,  the 
choice  of  your  friends,  and  in  the  accomphshment  of  every  san- 
guine hope,  which  the  public  might  have  conceived  from  the  illus- 
trious name  of  Russell. 

The  eminence  of  your  station  gave  you  a  commanding:  prospect 
of  )''our  duty.     The  road,  which  led  to  honor,  was  open  to  your 
view.     You  could  not  lose  it  by  mistake,  and  you  had  no  tempta- 
tion to  depart  from  it  by  design.     Compare  the  natural  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  richest  peer  of  England ; — the  noble  inde- 
pendence, which  he  might  have  maintained  in  parliament,  and  the 
real  interest  and  respect,  which  he  might  have  acquired,  not  only 
in  parliament,  but  through  the  whole  kingdom ;  compare  these 
glorious  distinctions  with  the  ambition  of  holding  a  share  in  go- 
vernment, the  emoluments  of  a  place,  the  sale  of  a  borough,  or 
the  purchase  of  a  corporation ;  and  though  you  may  not  regret  the 
virtues  which  create  respect,  you  may  see,  with  anguish,  how 
much  real  importance  and  authority  you  have  lost.     Consider  the 
character  of  an  independent,  virtuous  Duke  of  Bedford ;  imagine 
what  he  might  be  in  this  country,  then  reflect  one  moment  upon 
what  you  are.     If  it  be  possible  for  me  to  withdraw  my  attention 
from  the  fact,  I  will  tell  you  in  theory  what  such  a  man  might  be. 

Conscious  of  his  own  weight  and  importance,  his  conduct  in 
parliament  would  be  directed  by  nothing  but  the  constitutional 
duty  of  a  peer.  He  would  consider  himself  as  a  guardian  of  the 
laws.  Willing  to  support  the  just  measures  of  government,  but 
determined  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  minister  with  suspicion, 
he  would  oppose  the  violence  of  faction  with  as  much  firmness  as 
the  encroachments  of  prerogative.  He  w^ould  be  as  little  capable 
of  bargaining  with  the  minister  for  places  for  himself,  or  his  de- 
pendants, as  of  descending  to  mix  himself  in  the  intrigues  of  oppo- 
sition. Whenever  an  important  question  called  for  his  opinion  in 
parliament,  he  would  be  heard,  by  the  most  profligate  minister, 
with  deference  and  respect.  His  authority  would  either  sanctify 
or  disgrace  the  measures  of  government.  The  people  would  look 
up  to  him  as  to  their  protector,  and  a  virtuous'  prince  would  have 
one  honest  man  in  his  dominions,  in  whose  integrity  and  judg- 
ment he  mipht  safely  confide.  If  it  should  be  the  will  of  Prori- 
dence  to  afflict  him  with  a  domestic  misfortune,^  he  would  submit 
to  the  stroke,  with  feeling,  but  not  without  dignity.     He  would 

1  Tta«  diik«  lately  lost  bi«  only  aoa  by  a  Aril  bam  hta  hone 
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consider  the  people  as  his  children,  and  receive  a  generous  heartfelt 
ooDsolation,  in  the  sympathizing  tears  and  blessings  of  his  country. 
Your  grace  may  probably  discover  something  more  intelligible 
in  the  negative  part  of  this  illustrious  character.   The  man  I  have 
described  would  never  prostitute  his  dignity  in  parliament  by  an 
indecent  violence  either  in  opposing  or  defending  a  minister.    He 
"vroald  not  at  one  moment  rancorously  persecute,  at  another  basely 
cringe  to  the  favorite  of  his  sovereign      Afler  outra|;ing  the  royal 
dignity  with  peremptory  conditions,  little  short  of  menace  and 
liostility,  he  would  never  descend  to  the  humility  of  soliciting  an 
interview  with  the  favorite,  and  of  offering  to  recover,  at  any 
price,  the  honor  of  his  friendship.     Though  deceived  perhaps  in 
his  youth,  he  would  not,  through  the  course  of  a  long  life,  have 
invariably  chosen  his  friends  from  among  the  most  profligate  of 
mankind.   His  own  honor  would  have  forbrdden  him  from  mixing 
his  private  pleasures  or  conversation  with  jockeys,  gamesters, 
blasphemers,  gladiators,  or  buflToons.     He  would  then  have  never 
felt,  much  less  would  he  have  submitted  to  the  humiliating,  dis- 
honest necessity  of  engaging  in  the  interest  and  intrigues  of  his 
dependants,  of  supplying  their  vices,  or  relieving  their  beggary, 
at  the  expense  of  his  country.    He  would  not  have  betrayed  such 
ignorance,  or  such  contempt  of  the  constitution,  as  openly  to  avow, 
in  a  court  of  justice,  the  purchase  and  sale  of  a  borough.     He 
would  not  have  thought  it  consistent  with  his  rank  in  the  state,  or 
even  with  his  personal  importance,  to  be  the  little  tyrant  of  a  little 
corporation.     He  would  never  have  been  insulted  with  virtues 
which  he  had  labored  to  extinguish,  nor  suffered  the  disgrace  of  a 
mortifying  defeat,  which  has  made  him  ridiculous  and  contempti- 
ble, even  to  the  few  by  whom  he  was  not  detested.     I  reverence 
the  afflictions  of  a  good  man /—his  sorrows  are  sacred.     But  how 
can  we  take  part  in  the  distresses  of  a  man  whom  we  can  neither 
love  nor  esteem ;  or  feel  for  a  calamity  of  which  he  himself  is  in- 
sensible ?    Where  was  the  father's  heart,  when  he  could  look  for, 
or  find  an  immediate  consolation  for  the  loss  of  an  only  son,  in 
consultations  and  bargains  for  a  place  at  court,  and  even  m  the 
misery  of  balloting  at  the  India  House  ! 

FROM   HIS  LETTER  TO  THE   KINO.* 

To  the  Printer  of  the  «  PubUe  jidvertteer:* 

When  the  complaints  of  a  brave  and  powerful  people  are  ob- 
served to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  wrongs  they  have  suffered ; 

1  This  edcbnted  letter  to  the  kinv  la»  perhaps,  the  moat  remmrkable  polltkal  addreM  ever  pva- 
Ibhad  In  BnglMid.  At  the  time  of  tt«  appeanuoee  It  mode  a  very  great  tmpreatloo  upon  the  publle 
stud;  and  Che  inportaaee  whldi  the  author  hlmedf  attached  to  It,  ia  evtnoed  hy  the  fliOowlng  note 
whkh  ha  aililraeeed  to  hta  pclater,  aimonoelBf  Ui    c  I  am  now  medHaUng  a  capital,  and  I  hope  a 
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when,  instead  of  sinking  into  submission,  they  are  roused  to  resist- 
ance, the  time  will  soon  arrive  at  which  every  inferior  considera- 
tion must  yield  to  the  Security  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  the  genera/ 
safety  of  the  state.     There  is  a  moment  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
at  which  flattery  and  falsehood  can  no  longer  deceive,  and  sim- 
pUcity  itself  can  no  longer  be  misled.    ^Let  us  suppose  it  arnVed. 
Let  us  suppose  a  gracious,  well-intentioned  prince,  made  sensible 
at  last  of  the  great  duty  he  owes  to  his  people,  and  of  his  own 
disgraceful  situation ;  that  he  looks  round  him  for  assistance,  and 
asks  for  no  advice,  but  how  to  gratify  the  wishes,  and  secure  the 
happiness  of  his  subjects.     In  these  circumstances,  it  may  be 
matter  of  curious  speculation  to  consider,  if  an  honest  roan  were 
permitted  to  approach  a  king,  in  what  terms  he  would  address 
himself  to  his  sovereign.     Let  it  be  imagined,  no  matter  bow  im- 
probable, that  the  first  prejudice  againsf  his  character  is  removed; 
that  the  ceremonious  difficulties  of  an  audience  are  surmounted ; 
that  he  feels  himself  animated  by  the  purest  and  most  honorable 
affections  to  his  king  and  country :  and  that  the  great  person,  whom 
he  addresses,  has  spirit  enough  to  bid  him  speak  freely,  and  un- 
derstanding enough  to  listen  to  him  with  attention.    Unacquainted 
with  the  vain  impertinence  of  forms,  he  would  deliver  ms  senti- 
ments with  dignity  and  fiminess,  but  not  without  respect. 

8iR : — It  is  the  misfortune  of  your  life,  and  originally  the  cause 
of  every  reproach  and  distress  which  has  attended  your  eovemment, 
that  you  should  never  have  been  acquainted  with  the  language  cf 
truth,  until  you  heard  it  in  the  complaints  of  your  people.  It  is 
not,  however,  too  late  to  correct  the  error  of  your  education. 
We  are  still  inclined  to  make  an  indulgent  allowance  for  the 
pernicious  lessons  you  received  in  your  youth,  and  to  form  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  from  the  natural  benevolence  of  your  dispo- 
sition. We  are  far  from  thinking  you  capable  of  a  direct,  delibe- 
rate purpose  to  invade  those  original  rights  of  your  subjects,  on 
which  au  their  civil  and  political  liberties  depend.  Had  it  been 
possible  for  us  to  entertain  a  suspicion  so  dishonorable  to  your 
character,  we  should  long  since  have  adopted  a  style  of  remon- 
strance very  distant  from  the  humihty  of  complaint.  The  doctrine 
inculcated  by  our  laws,  That  the  king  can  do  no  wrongs  is  ad- 
mitted without  reluctance.  We  separate  the  amiable,  good-natared 
prince,  from  the  folly  and  treachery  of  his  servants,  and  the  pri- 
vate virtues  of  the  man,  from  the  vices  of  his  government.  Were 
it  not  for  this  just  distinction,  I  know  not  whether  your  majesty's 
condition,  or  tnat  of  the  English  nation,  would  deserve  most  to  be 
lamented.  I  would  prepare  your. mind  for  a  favorable  reception 
of  truth,  by  removing  every  painful  offensive  idea  of  personal  re- 
proach. Your  subjects,  sir,  wish  for  nothing  but  that,  as  theynn 
reasonable  and  affectionate  enough  to  separate  your  pers<m  from 
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yonr  government,  so  you,  in  your  turn,  should  distinguish  between 
tixe  conduct  which  becomes  the  permanent  dignity  of  a  king,  and 
that  which  serves  only  to  promote  the  temporary  interest  and 
miserable  ambition  of  a  minister. 

You  ascended  the  throne  with  a  declared,  and,  T  doubt  not,  a 
sincere  resolution  of  giving  universal  satisfaction  to  your  subjects. 
"You  found  them  pleased  with  the  novelty  of  a  young  prince, 
^cvhose  countenance  promised  even,  more  than  his  words,  and  loyal 
to  you,  not  only  from  principle,  but  passion.     It  was  not  a  cold 
profession  of  allegiance  to  the  first  magistrate,  but  a  partial,  ani- 
mated attachment  to  a  favorite  prince,  the  native  of  their  country. 
They  did  not  wait  to  examine  your  conduct,  nor  to  be  determined 
"by  experience,  but  gave  you  a  generous  credit  for  the  future  bless- 
ings of  your  reign,  and  paid  you  in  advance  the  dearest  tribute  of 
their  affections.     Such,  sir,  was  once  the  disposition  of  a  people, 
^wh.0  now  surround  your  throne  with  reproaches  and  complaints. 
Do  justice  to  yourself.     Banish  from  your  mind  those  unworthy 
opinions  with  which  some  interested  persons  have  labored  to  pos- 
sess you.     Distrust  the  men  who  tell  you  that  the  English  are 
natundly  light  and  inconstant ; — that  they  complain  without  a 
cause.    Withdraw  your  confidence  equally  from  all  parties — from 
ministers,  favorites,  and  relations  ;  and  let  there  be  one  moment  in 
your  life  in  which  you  have  consulted  your  own  understanding. 

You  have  still  an  honorable  part  to  act.  The  affections  of  your 
subjects  may  still  be  recovered.  But  before  you  subdue  their 
hearts,  you  must  gain  a  noble  victory  over  your  own.  Discard 
those  little,  personal  resentments  which  have  too  long  directed 
your  public  conduct.  Pardon  this  man*  the  remainder  of  his  pun- 
ishment ;  and  if  resentment  still  prevails,  make  it,  what  it  should 
have  been  long  since,  an  act  not  of  mercy,  but  contempt.  He 
will  soon  fall  back  into  his  natural  station, — ^a  silent  senator,  and 
hardly  supporting  the  weekly  eloquence  of  a  newspaper.  The 
gentle  breath  of  peace  would  leave  him  on  the  surface,  neglected 
and  unrcmoved.  It  is  only  the  tempest  that  lifts  him  from  his 
place.  ' 

Without  consulting  your  minister,  call  together  your  whole 
council.  Let  it  appear  to  the  public  that  you  can  determine  and 
act  for  yourself.  Come  forward  to  your  people.  Lay  aside  the 
wretched  formalities  of  a  king,  and  speak  to  your  subjects  with 
the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  in  the  language  of  a  gentleman.  Tell 
them  you  have  been  fatally  deceived.  The  acknowledgment  will 
be  no  disgrace,  but  rather  an  honor  to  your  understanding.  Tell 
them  you  are  determined  to  remove  eYerj  cause  of  complaint 
against  your  government ;  that  you  will  give  your  confidence  to 
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no  man  who  does  not  possess  the  confidence  of  your  subjects; 
and  leave  it  to  themselves  to  determine,  by  their  conduct  at  b 
future  election,  whether  or  no  it  be  in  reality  the  general  sense  of 
the  nation,  that  their  rights  have  been  arbitrarily  invaded  by  the 
present  House  of  Commons,  and  the  constitution  betrayed.  Thej 
will  then  do  justice  to  their  representatives  and  to  themselves. 

These  sentiments,  sir,  and  the  style  they  are  conveyed  in,  may 
be  offensive,  perhaps,  because  they  are  new  to  you.  Accustomed 
to  the  language  of  courtiers,  you  measure  their  afiections  by  the 
vehemence  of  their  expressions ;  and,  when  they  only  praise  ycm 
indirectly,  you  admire  their  sincerity.  But  this  is  not  a  time  to 
trifle  with  your  fortune.  They  deceive  you,  sir,  who  tell  you  thai 
you  have  many  friends  whose  afiections  are  founded  upon  a  prin- 
ciple of  personal  attachment.  The  first  foundation  of  friendship 
is  not  the  power  of  conferring  benefits,  but  the  equality  with  which 
they  are  received,  and  mm/  be  returned.  The  fortune,  which 
made  you  a  king,  forbade  you  to  have  a  friend.  It  is  a  law  d 
nature  which  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity.  The  mistaken 
prince,  who  looks  for  friendship,  will  find  a  favorite,  and  in  that 
favorite  the  ruin  of  his  affiiirs. 

The  people  of  England  are  loyal  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  not 
from  a  vain*  preference  of  one  family  to  another,  but  from  a  con- 
viction that  the  establishment  of  that  family  was  necessary  to  the 
support  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties.  This,  sir,  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  allegiance  equally  solid  and  rational : — fit  for  Englishmen 
to  adopt,  and  well  worthy  of  your  majesty's  encouragement.  We 
cannot  long  be  deluded  by  nominal  distinctions.  The  name  cf 
Stuart,  of  itself,  is  only  contemptible ; — armed  with  the  sovereign 
authority,  their  principles  are  formidable.  The  prince,  who  ins- 
tates their  conduct,  should  be  warned  by  their  example;  and 
while  he  plumes  himself  upon  the  security  of  his  title  to  the 
crown,  should  remember,  that  as  it  was  acquired  by  one  revolu- 
tion, it  may  be  lost  by  another.  JuNnrs. 

KNCOXIUM   ON   Loan   CHATMAX. 

It  seems  I  am  a  partisan  of  the  great  leader  of  the  opposition. 
If  the  charge  had  been  a  reproach,  it  should  have  been  better  sup- 
ported. I  did  not  intend  to  mdke  a  public  declaration  of  the 
respect  I  bear  Lord  Chatham.  I  well  knew  what  unworthy  con- 
elusions  would  be  drawn  from  it.  But  I  am  called  upon  to  de- 
liver my  opinion,  and  surely  it  is  not  in  the  little  censure  of  Mr. 
Home  to  deter  me  from  doing  signal  justice  to  a  man,  who,  I  con- 
fess, has  grown  upon  myesteem.  As  for  the  common,  sordid 
views  of  avarice,  or  any  purpose  of  vulgar  ambition,  I  questioo 
whether  the  applause  of  Junius  would  be  of  service  to  Lord  Chat* 
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l&am.  My  vote  will  hardly  recommend  him  to  an  increase  of  his 
pension,  or  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  But  if  his  ambition  be  upon 
&  level  with  his  understanding ; — ^if  he  judges  of  what  is  truly 
Honorable  for  himself,  with  the  same  superior  genius  which  am- 
mates  and  directs  him  to  eloquence  in  debate,  to  wisdom  in  deci- 
sion, even  the  pen  of  Junius  shall  contribute  to  reward  him. 
Recorded  honors  shall  gather  round  bis  monument,  and  thicken 
over  him.  It  is  a  solid  fabric,  and  will  support  the  laurels  that 
adorn  it.  I  am  not  conversant  in  the  language  of  panegyric. — 
These  praises  are  extorted  from  me ;  but  they  will  wear  well,  for 
tbey  have  been  dearly  earned. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  LORD  CAMDEN. 

My  Lord  : — ^I  turn,  with  pleasure,  from  that  barren  waste  in 
"which  no  salutary  plant  takes  root,  no  verdure  quickens,  to  a  cha- 
racter fertile,  as  I  willingly  believe,  in  every  great  and  good  quali- 
fication. I  call  upon  you,  in  the  name  of  the  EngUsh  nation,  to 
stand  forth  in  defence  of  the  laws  of  your  country,  and  to  exert, 
in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  those  great  abilities  with  which 
you  were  intrusted  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Your  lordship's 
character  assures  me  that  you  will  assume  that  principal  part, 
which  belongs  to  you,  in  supporting  the  laws  of  England,  against 
a  wicked  judge,  who  makes  it  the  occupation  of  his  life  to  mis- 
interpret and  pervert  them.  If  you  decline  this  honorable  office, 
I  fear  it  will  be  said  that,  for  some  months  past,  you  have  kept  too 
much  company  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  When  the  contest 
turns  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  laws,  you  cannot,  without  a 
formal  surrender  of  all  your  reputation,  yield  the  post  of  honor 
even  to  Lord  Chatham.  Considering  the  situation  and  abilities 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  I  do  not  scruple  to  affirm,  with  the  most  solemn 
appeal  to  God  for  my  sincerity,  that,  in  my  judgment,  he  is  the 
very  worst  and  most  dangerous  man  in  the  Kingdom.  Thus  far  I 
have  done  my  duty  in  endeavoring  to  bring  him  to  punishment* 
But  mine  is  an  inferior,  ministerial  office  in  the  temple  of  justice. 
—I  have  bound  the  victim,  and  dragged  him  to  the  altar. 

The  man,  who  fairly  and  completely  answers  my  arguments, 
shall  have  my  thanks  and  my  applause.  '  My  heart  is  already 
with  him. — ^I  am  ready  to  be  converted. — ^I  admire  his  morality, 
and  would  gladly  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  his  faith.  Grateful, 
as  I  am,  to  the  Grood  Being  whose  bounty  has  imparted  to  me  this 
seasoning  intellect,  whatever  it  is,  I  hold  myself  proportionably 
indebted  to  him  from  whose  enlightened  understanding  another 
ray  of  knowledge  communicates  to  mine.  But  neither  should  T 
think  the  most  exalted  faculties  of  the  human  mind  a  giffc  worthv 
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i  dirinity ;  nor  any  assistance,  in  the  improyement  of  them, 
.bject  of  gratitude  to  my  fellow-creature,  if  I  were  not  satisfied, 
tiMit  really  to  inform  the  understanding  corrects  and  enlarges  the 
heart.  Juifius. 


WILUAM  COWPER.    1731—1800. 

WiLLiAX  CoWFX&y  "  the  most  popular  poet  of  his  generation,  and  the  best 
of  English  letter-writers,"  as  the  poet  Southey  terms  him,  was  bom  in  Berk- 
hampstead,  in  Bedfordshire,  Nov.  15,  1731.    His  father,  the  Rev.  John  Cov- 
per,  was  the  rector  of  that  place.     From  infancy  he  had  a  delicate  and 
extremely  susceptible  constitution, — a  misfortune  that  was  aggravated  by  the 
loss  of  an  affectionate  mother,  who  died  when  he  was  only  six  years  old.    Tbe 
intense  love  with  which  he  cherished  her  memory  during  the  rest  of  his  Kie, 
may  be  known  from  that  most  affecting  poem  which  he  wrote  on  contem- 
plating her  picture.    At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  ^bool, 
where  he  stayed  till  l^e  was  eighteen ;  and  though  he  pursued  his  studies  dili- 
»    gently  while  there,  h!^  cbuld  never  look  back  upon  those  years  M-ii\iont  honor, 
as  he  remembered  the  despotic  tyranny  exercised  over  hirf^^b^'the  older 
boyv. — a  shameful  practice,  still,  in  a  degree,  maintained  in  the  English - 
■ohoola. 

After  leaving  school,  he  spent  three  years  in  an  attorney ^s  office,  and  then 
Mtered  the  Middle  Temple,  in  which  ho  continued  eleven  years,  devocini^ 
his  time,  however,  to  poetry  and  general  liteiature  more  than  to  law.  In  1763 
the  offices  of  clerk  of  the  journals,  reading  clerk,  and  clerk  of  the  committees 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  were  all  at  the  disposal  of  a  cousin  of  Covi*- 
per's,  became  vacant  about  the  same  time.  The  two  last  were  conferred  on 
Cowper,  but  the  idea  of  appearing  and  reading  before  the  House  of  Lords  so 
overwhelmed  him,  that  he  resigned  the  offices  almost  as  soon  as  they  weie 
accepted.  But  as  his  patrimony  was  nearly  spent,  his  friends  procured  ^ 
him  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  journals,  tliinking  that  his  personal  appearance 
at  the  House  would  not  be  requirecL  But  he  was  unexpectedly  summoned 
to  an  examination  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  before  he  could  be  allowed  to  take 
the  office.  The  thoughts  of  tliis  so  preyed  upon  his  mind,  as  to  shatter  his 
reason,  and  he  actually  made  attempts  upon  his  own  life.  He  was  tberelbre 
removed  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Cotton,  .at  St  Albans,  with  whom  he  continued 
about  eighteen  months.  » 

On  his  recovery  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  friends  who  were  able  to 
soothe  his  melancholy,  direct  his  genius,  and  make  his  time  pass  happily 
away.  Jn  June,  1765,  his  brother  took  liim  to  Huntingdon  to  board.  Here 
he  was  introduced  to  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Unwin,  who  was  the  clergy- 
man of  the  place.  It  consisted  of  the  father,  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  a  son  and 
daughter  just  arrived  at  majority.  Cowper  says  of  them,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, "  they  are  the  most  agreeable  people  imaginable ;  quite  sociable,,  and  as 
ftee  from  the  ceremonious  civility  of  countty  gentlefolks  as  any  I  ever  met 
with.  They  treat  me  more  like  a  near  relation  than  a  stranger,  and  their 
house  is  always  open  to  me.*'  Much  to  his  joy,  they  agreed  to  receive  him 
into  their  house  as  a  boarder.  He  had  been  tliere,  however,  but  two  years, 
when  Mr.  Unwin,  senior,  died,  and  Cowper  accompanied  tAs^  Unwin  uxl 
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li«r  danghter  to  a  new  residence,  which  they  chose  at  Oiney,  in  Backingnam- 
sYiire.  Here  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newton  of 
tfhat  phice,  with  whom  he  long  maintained  a  Christian  intercoarsCi  delightful 
«Liid  profitable  to  both  parties. 

In  1773  CoMrper  was  visited  by  a  second  attack  of  mental  derangement, 
"which  showed  itself  in  paroxysms  of  extreme  religious  despondency.     It 
Issted  for  about  four  years,  during  which  period  Mrs.  Unwin  watched  over 
Imim  with  a  tenderness  and  devotion  truly  matemaL    As  he  began  to  recover, 
^e  betook  himself  to  various  amusements,  such  as  taming  hares  and  making 
l^irtl-cages,  which  pastimes  he  diversified  with  light  reading.     Hitherto  his 
poetic  faculties  had  lain  nearly  dormant;  but  in  the  winter  of  1780-81  he 
prepared  the  first  volume  of  his  poems  for  the  press,  consisting  of  «Tablc- 
Talk,''  «Hope,"  "The  Progress  of  Error,"  '« Charity,"  &c.,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1782,  but  it  did  not  attract  much  attention  till  the  appearance  of 
«  The  Task." 

In  the  same  year  that  he  published  his  first  volume,  an  elegant  and  accom- 
plished visitant  came  to  Oiney,  with  whom  Cowper  formed  an  acquaintance 
that  was,  for  some  time,  a  most  delightful  one  to  him.  This  m'bs  Lady  Austen, 
the  widow  of  Sir  Robert  Austen.  She  had  wit,  gayety,  agreeable  manners, 
and  elegant  tnste.  While  she  enlivened  Cowper's  unequal  spirits  by  her  con- 
versation, she  was  also  tlie  task-mistress  of  his  Muse.  He  began  his  great 
original  poem,  « The  Task,"  at  her  suRgestion,*  and  was  exhorted  by  hor  to 
undertake  the  translation  of  Homer.  .So  much  cheerfulness  seems  to  have 
beamed  upon  his  sequestered  life  from  the  influence  of  .her  society,  that  he 
gave  h€^r  the  endearing  appellation  of  Sister  Anne.*  But  his  devoted  old 
friend,  Mrs.  Unwin,  looked  with  no  little  jealousy  upon  the  ascendency  of  a 
female,  so  much  more  fascinating  than  herself,  over  Cowper's  mind ;  and, 
appealing  to  his  gratitude  for  her  past  services,  she  gave  him  Ins  choice  of 
eidier  renouncing  Lady  Austen*s- acquaintance  or  her  own.  Cowper  decided 
upon  adhering  to  the  friend  who  had  watched  over  him  in  his  deepest  afflic- 
tions ;  and  sent  Lady  Austen  a  valedictory  letter,  couched  in  terms  of  regret 
and  regard,  but  which  necessarily  put  an  end  to  their  acquaintance.  Whether 
in  making  this  decision  he  sacrificed  a  passion  or  only  a  friendship  for  Lady 
Austen,  it  is  now  impossible  to  tell ;  but  it  has  been  said  that  the  remem- 
brance of  a  deep  and  devoted  attachment  of  his  youth  was  never  effaced  by 
any  succeeding  impressions  of  the  same  nature ;  and  that  his  fondness  for 
Laidy  Austen  was  as  platonic  as  for  Mary  Unwin.  The  sacrifice,  however, 
eost  him  much  pain ;  and  is,  perhaps,  as  much  to  be  admired  as  regretted.^ 

1  One  dfty  Lsdy  Austen  requested  him  to  try  hla  powers  on.  blank  ▼crae :  •*  Bnt,"  said  he,  **  I  have 

no  saliicct.'*    "  Oh  you  can  write  on  any  things'*  she  replied ;  «*  take  this  soAu"    Hence  the  beginning 

ofthelkak, 

I  sing  the  Soft.       •  •  * 

The  theme,  though  humble,  yet  august  and  proud 

Th'  occasion— for  the  fiUr  commands  the  song. 

*  **  Lady  Austen's  conversaUon  had  as  happy  an  eflRM^t  upon  the  mclnncboly  spirit  of  Cowper  as 
the  harp  of  David  upon  Saul.  Whenever  the  cloud  seemed  to  be  coming  over  hhn,  her  sprightly 
power*  were  exerted  to  dispel  It.  One  afternoon,  (Oct.,  1782,)  when  he  appeared  more  than  usuaUy 
depressed,  she  toU  him  the  story  of  John  OUpln,  which  had  been  told  to  htf  In  her  chiUhood,  and 
whleh.  In  her  relation,  tickled  his  fluiey  as  much  as  it  has  that  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousand* 
•tnee.  In  hla.  The  next  momiHg  he  said  to  her  Uiat  he  had  been  kept  awake  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  nightby  thinking  of  the  story  and  hiugbiog  at  it,  and  that  he  had  turned  it  into  a  ballad.  Hm 
hallad  was  sent  to  Mr.  Unwin,  who  said,  In  reply,  that  It  had  made  him  laugh  tears.*'— SovMsy. 

t  Gee  CampbeU's  Bpedmens,  voL  vtt.  p.  SM. 
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In  1784  appeared  nis  *'  Task,"  a  poem  which,  as  Hazlitt  well  nxnaAs^  ooo- 
tains  **a  number  of  pictures  of  <lomestic  comfort  and  social  refinement  whicb 
can  hardly  be  forgotten  but  with  the  language  itselC''  The  same  year  be 
began  his  **  Tirocinium/'  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  education,  the  object  aC 
which  was  to  censure  the  want  of  discipline,  and  the  inattention  to  moralsiy 
which  prevailed  in  public  schools.  In  the  same  year  also  he  canunenced  his 
translation  of  Homer,  which  was  finished  in  1791,  and  which  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  translation  of  Homer  that  we  possess :  that  is,  it  gives  us  the 
best  idea  of  the  style  and  manner  and  sentiments  of  the  great  Grecian  bard : 
ibr  having  adopted  blank  verse,  he  had  to  make  no  sacrifices  of  meaning  or 
language  to  rhyme. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  loss  of  Lady  Austen  was,  in  a  degree,  made  up  by 
his  cousin  Lady  Hesketh,  who,  two  years  afier  the  publication,  of  **■  The  Task," 
paid  him  a  visit  at  Olney,  and  settling  at  Weston  Hall,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  provuied  a  Comfortable  abode  for  him  and  Mrs.  Un^rin  there, 
to  which  they  removed  in  1786;  and  here  he  .executed  his  tranalation  of 
Homer. 

In  1792,  the  poet  Hayley,  afterwards  his  biographer,  made  him  a  visit  at 
Weston,  having  corresponded  with  him  previously.  Of  him,  Coiwper,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  thus  writes :  <*  Everybody  here  has  fallen  in  love  with 
him,  and  wherever  he  goes  everybody  must  We  have  formed  a  friendship 
that,  I  trust,  will  last  for  life,  and  render  us  an  edifying  example  to  all  future 
poets."  While  Hayley  was  with  him,  Mrs.  Unwin  had  a  severe  paialytic 
stroke,  which  rendered  her  helpless  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  To  this  most 
excellent  woman,  to  whom  we  are  indebted,  perhaps,  as  the  instrument  of 
preserving  Cowper's  reason,  and  it  may  be  his  life,  he  addressed  one  of  the 
most  touching,  and  perhaps  the  most  widely  known  of  all  his  poems—**  To 
Mary."  Mr.  Hayley  says  he  believes  it  to  be  the  last  original  piece  he  pro- 
duced at  Weston,  and  that  he  doubts  whether  any  language  on  earth  can 
exhibit  a  specimen  of  verse  more  exquisitely  tender. 

In  1794  his  unhappy  malady  returned  upon  him  with  increased  vkdenoe, 
and  Lady  Hesketh,  with  most  commendable  zeal  and  disinterestedness,  de- 
voted herself  to  the  care  of  the  two  invalids.  Mr.  Hayley  found  him,  on  a 
third  visit,  plunged  into  a  sort  of  melancholy  torpor,  so  that  when  it  was  an- 
nouixied  to  him  tliat  his  majesty  had  bestowed  on  him  a  pension  of  X300  a 
year,  he  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  it  The  next  year  it  was  thought  best 
for  both  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin,  that  their  location  should  be  changed,  and 
accordingly  they  were  removed  to  the  house  of  his  kinsman,  Mr.  Jobnaon,  at 
North  Tuddenham,  in  Norfolk.  The  removal,  however,  had  no  good  e^ct 
upon  either,  and  the  next  year  Mrs.  Unwin  died.  Cowper  would  not  believe 
she  was  dead,  when  the  event  was  broken  to  him,  and  desired  to  see  her. 
Mr.  Johnson  accompaniod  him  to  the  room  where  lay  her  remains.  He 
looked  upon  her  for  a  few  moments,  then  started  away  with  a  vehement,- nn- 
flnished  exclamation  of  anguish,  and  never  afterwards  uttered  her  name. 

In  the  year  1799,  some  power  of  exertion  returned  to  him;  he  compleied 
tlie  revisal  of  his  Homer,  and  wrote  the  la£t  original  piece  that  he  ever  com- 
posed—^ The  Cast-Away."  It  is  founded  on  an  incident  mentioned  in  one 
of  Anson's  Voyages,  and  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  written,  and  the  parallelism  constantly  jfteyiig  upon  the  diseased 
mind  of  the  author,  it  is  one  of  the  most  afifecting  pieces  that  ever  was  onin* 
posed.  His  own  end  was  now  drawing  near,  and  on  the  Stfa  of  April,  1800, 
he  breathed  his  last. 
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Cbwper  is  eminently  the  David  of  English  poetry,  pouring  forth,  like  the 

Hebrew  bard,  his  own  deep  and  warm  feelings  in  behalf  of  moral  and 

sligious  truth.     "His  language/'   says  Campbell,   (^has  such  a  masculine, 

ixliomatic  strength,  and  his  manner,  whether  he  rises  into  grace  or  lalls  into 

ZBegltgence,  has  so  much  plain  and  familiar  freedom,  that  we  read  no  poetry 

'wiih  a  deeper  conviction  of  its  sentiments  having  come  from  the  author's 

beaxt ;  and  of  the  enthusiasm,  in  whatever  he  describes,  having  been  un- 

feigned  and  unexaggcrated.     He  unpresses  us  with  the  idea  of  a  being, 

"Whose  fine  spirit  had  been  long  enough  in  the  mixed  society  of  tlie  world  to 

"be  polished  by  its  intercourse,  and  yet  withdrawn  so  soon  as  to  retain  an  un- 

-worldly  degree  of  purity  and  simplicity."     And  a  writer  in  the  Retrospective 

S«view  remarks,  that  **the  delightful  freedom  of  his  manner,  so  acceptable 

to  those  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  a  poetical  school,  of  which  the 

radieal  fault  was  constraint;  his  noble  and  tender  morality;   his  fervent 

piety ;  his  glowing  and  weii'expressed  patriotism ;  his  descriptions,  unparal- 

leled  in  vividness  and  accuracy  since  Thomson';  his  playful  humor  and  his 

powerful  satire;  the  skilfUl  construction  of  his  verse,  at  least  in  the  *Task,' 

and  the  refreshing  variety  of  that  fascinating  poem, — all  together  coospired  to 

render  him  highly  popular,  both  among  the  multitude  of  common  readers, 

and  among  those  who,  possessed  of  poetical  powers  themselves,  were  capable 

of  intimately  appreciating  those  of  a  real  poet.'* 

We  might  thus  fill  many  pages  with  encomiastic  remarks  upon  the  poetry 
of  Cowper,  but  the  reader  would  rather  taste  of  the  original  for  himself  J 

THE   PROVIDENCE   OF   GOD   IN   ALL  THINGS. 

Happy  the  man,  who  sees  a  God  employ *d 
In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  checker  life ! 
Resolving  all  events,  with  their  effects 
And  manifold  results,  into  the  will 
And  arbitration  wise  of  the  Supreme. 
Did  not  his  eye  rule  all  things,  and  intend 
The  least  of  our  concerns ;  (since  from  the  least 
The  greatest  od  originate ;)  could  chance 
Find  place  in  his  dominion,  or  dispose 
One  lawless  particle  to  thwart  his  plan; 
Then  God  might  be  surprised,  and  unforeseen 
Coutingence  might  alarm  him,  and  disturb 
The  smooth  and  equal  course  of  his  afiiiirs. 
Tliis  truth.  Philosophy,  though  eagle-eyed 
In  nature's  tendencies,  ofl  overlooks ; 
And,  having  found  his  instrument,  forgets. 
Or  disregards,  or,  more  presumptuous  still. 
Denies  the  power  that  wields  it.     Grod  proclaims 
His  hot  displeasure  against  foolish  men, 
That  live  an  atheist  life ;  involves  the  heaven 
In  tempests ;  quits  his  grasp  upon  the  winds, 
And  gives  them  all  their  fury ;  bids  a  plague 

1  Bead— Hayley'a  Life,  a  most  intere«Utig  piece  of  btoffrnphy— Orimshaw'a  Life,  preflxed  to  bti  edJ- 
ttOD  In  •  vols.,  and  Southey'n  Life,  preflxed  to  hJs  edition  in  15  voli.  The  latter  Is  Uie  tiest  edition  of 
the  poet  Aead,  also,  arUcl^s  In  the  Edinburgh  Bcvlcw,  11.  «4,  and  Iv.  273,  and  In  the  auarlerly  xrU 
118,  and  XXX.  18S.  Also,  an  article  in  Jefflrey's  Minccllunies.  An  admirable  dissertation  on  the  pro- 
gress of  English  poetry,  from  Chancer  to  Cowper,  will  be  fbund  In  voL  11.  diap.  13,  of  Soothey's  edt 
tlon  orthe  poeL 

3  A  62* 
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Kindle  a  fiexy  boil  upon  the  sldn, 

And  putrefy  the  breath  of  blooming  Health. 

He  calls  for  Famine,  and  the  meagre  fiend 

Blows  mildew  from  between  his  shriyeU'd  lips, 

And  taints  the  golden  ear.    He  springs  his  mines, 

And  desolates  a  nation  at  a  blast 

Forth  steps  the  spruce  Philosopher,  and  tells 

Of  homogeneal  and  discordant  springs, 

And  principles;  of  causes,  how  they  work 

By  necessary  laws  their  sure  efifects 

Of  action  and  reaction :  he  has  found 

The  source  of  the  disease  that  nature  feels, 

And  bids  the  world  take  heart  and  banish  fear. 

Thou  fool  I  will  thy  discovery  of  the  cause 

Suspend  the  effect,  or  heal  it?    Has  not  God 

Still  wrought  by  means  since  first  he  made  the  urorkif 

And  did  he  not  of  old  employ  his  means 

To  drown  it?    What  is  his  creation  less 

Than  a  capacious  reservoir  of  means, 

Form'd  for  his  use,  and  ready  at  his  will? 

Go,  dress  thine  eyes  with  eye-salve ;  ask  of  Him, 

Or  ask  of  whomsoever  he  has  taught ; 

And  learn,  though  late,  the  genuine  cause  of  all. 


fi.  ISL 


THE   WOUNDED   SPIRIT   HEALBD. 


I  was  a  stricken  deer,  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since.    With  many  an  arrow  deep  infixed 
My  panting  side  was  charged,  when  I  withdrew 
To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  sliades. 
There  was  I  found  by  one  who  had  himself 
Been  hurt  by  the  archers.    In  his  side  he  bore, 
And  in  his  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scars. 
With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts, 
He  drew  them  forth,  and  heard,  and  bade  roe  live. 

Tmt,  OLIOS. 

TRUS   PHILOSOPHT. 

Philosophy,  baptized 
In  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  love, 
Has  eyes  indeed ;  and  viewing  all  she  sees 
As  meant  to  indicate  a  God  to  man, 
Gives  Him  his  praise,  and  forfeits  not  her  owtu 
Learning  has  borne  such  fruit  in  other  days 
On  all  her  branches :  Piety  has  found 
Friends  in  the  friends  of  science,  and  true  prayer 
Has  flow'd  from  lips  wet  with  Castalian  dews. 
Such  was  thy  wisdom,  Newton,  child-like  sage ! 
Sagacious  reader  of  the  works  of  God, 
And  in  His  word  sagacious.     Such,  too,  thine, 
Milton,  whose  genius  had  angelic  wings. 
And  fed  on  manna  1    And  such  thine,  in  whom 
Our  British  Themis  gloried  with  just  cause. 
Immortal  Hale !  for  deep  discernment  praised, 
And  sound  integrity,  not  more  than  famed 
For  sanctity  of  maimers  undefiled.  T^"*^  hl  ms. 
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THE    OX0LOOI8T   AND   COSMOLOGIflT.^ 

Some  drill  and  bore 
The  solid  earth,  and  from  tlie  strata  tliere 
Extract  a  register,  by  which  we  learn 
That  he  who  made  it  and  revealed  its  date 
To  Moses,  was  mistaken  in  its  age. 
Some,  more  acute  and  more  industrious  still, 
Contrive  creation ;  trarel  nature  up 
To  the  sharp  peak  of  her  sublimest  height, 
And  tell  us  whence  the  stars ;  why  some  are  flzt, 
And  planetary  some ;  what  gave  Uiem  first 
Rotation,  from  what  fountain  flowed  their  light 
Great  contest  ibllows,  and  much  learned  dust 
InYolves  the  combatants ;  each  claiming  truth, 
And  truth  disclaiming  both.    And  thus  they  spend 
The  little  wick  of  life's  ixx>r  shallow  lamp 
In  playing  tricks  with  nature,  giving  laws 
To  distant  worlds,  and  trifling  in  their  own. 

BLAVSRT.' 

There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart; 
It  does  not  feel  for  man ;  the  natural  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  sever'd,  as  the  flax, 
That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire. 
He  finds  his  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 
Not  color'd  like  his  own ;  and  having  power 
T*  enforce  the  wrong,  for  such  a  worthy  cause 
Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey. 
Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  firith 
Abhor  each  other.    Mountains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  luitions,  who  had  else 
Like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one. 
Thus  man  devotes  his  brother,  and  destroys ; 
And  worse  than  all,  and  most  to  be  deplored, 

1  In  th«  early  history  offeolosy  mnay  good  and  pious  people  were  conoemed,  test  radi  dtaevrerlef 
Should  he  made  ns  would  InvaUdAte  tho  Moiaio  account  of  Uie  creation.  But  how  groundleia  hav* 
an  their  ters  proTed  I  Truth  Is  one^  and  God's  works  can  nerer  he  In  conflict  wtth  his  Word.  Of 
the  whole  race  of  *f  spruce  phUosophera,"  as  Cowper  caSa  them,  CTen  the  InUdd  VoUalie  could  thua 
write:  *<Phaoaophers  put  themselves,  without  ceremony,  In  the  place  of  Ood,  and  destroy  and  renew 
the  world  after  their  own  flMhtoD."  **From  the  thne  of  Bnfibn,"  says  Dr.  Wlsenaa,  la  hla  Inamed 
Lectures  on  Sdenoe  and  Bevealed  Religion,  **  system  rose  beside  system,  like  the  moving  plUan  of 
the  desert,  advancing  in  threatening  array;  but  like  them  they  were  flibrks  of  sand;  and  though  la 
liM  the  Prench  Institute  counted  more  than  xxobtt  such  theories  of  geology  hostile  to  aerlpCure  hla- 
«tory,  not  one  of  them  has  stood  till  now,  or  deserves  to  be  recorded.'*  And  Turner,  in  his  learned 
work  on  Chemistry,  says,  *<0f  all  the  wonders  of  geology,  none  Is  so  wonderfidas  theoonfldeneeef 
the  soraral  theorists." 

t  Upon  this  and  other  pleoeaof  Cowper,  In  bdialf  of  the  poor  slavey  the  poet  Caovbdl  thna  tratb- 
ftiUy  aa  wen  as  llNllagly  remarks  x  **Poetleal  ezpooltlons  of  the  horrors  of  slavery  may,  Indesdi 
■cem  vfry  unCkely  agents  In  contribuUag  to  destroy  it;  and  tt  is  possible  that  the  most  leOaed 
ptonter  In  the  West  latdles,  may  look  with  neither  shame  nor  eompuncUon  on  his  own  imet*,  mp 
posed  in  th^  pagrs  of  Cowper,  as  a  being  degraded  by  giving  stripes  and  tasks  to  hla  flellow  ciWo 
But  saeb  appeals  to  the  heart  of  the  community  are  not  lost.  They  fix  tbemsalvea  silently  iii 
I  popular  memory,  and  they  become,  at  last,  a  part  of  that  public  opinion,  whkM  aaust,  aoooar  os 
I  tbe  lash  flrom  the  hand  of  the  opprcsaor."-^  ^eimnu,  vil.  SM. 
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As  huRiatt  oature's  broadest,  foulest  bloi, 

Chains  him,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  swea| 

With  stripes,  that  Mercy,  with  a  bleeding  heart, 

Weeps  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast 

Then  what  is  mani    And  what  man,  seeing  thiS| 

And  having  human  feelings,  does  not  binsh, 

And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man  ? 

I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 

To  carry  me,  to  fen  me  while  I  sleep. 

And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 

That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earned. 

No :  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 

Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price, 

I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave. 

And  wear  the  bonds,  than  festen  them  on  him.' 

KNOWLEDGE   AND   WISDOM. 

Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  far  from  being  one. 
Have  ofttimes  no  connection.    Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men ; 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass. 
The  mere  materials  with  which  Wisclom  builds, 
Till  smoothed,  and  squared,  and  fitted  to  its  place. 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  t'  enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learn'd  so  much ; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 

Tait.TLM. 

MERCY    TO  ANIMALS. 

I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends, 
(Though  graced  with  polish'd  manners  and  fine  sense, 

1  When  CSowper  wrote  these  Bnea,  nearly  a  million  of  AMcan  alavea  tolled  In  tbe  Sritlak 
Bat  the  BngiUh  abolltlontets,  led  on  by  ffiiorpe,  and  Clarkson,  and  WUberforce,  so  ramectly  por- 
myed  dielr  wronri  and  plead  their  caoBe,  Uiat  the  great  heart  of  the  nntion  became  at  length  raUj 
■RKiaed  to  the  aolUeot,  and  they  were  dedAred  absolutely  and  unconditionally  flree  on  the  itt  of  An 
fiist,int. 

It  was  predicted  that  theft,  and  plondcr,  and  murder,  woold  be  the  conscqoenee,  and  the  M  of 
Aogvst  was  nntlctpatod  by  all  with  the  most  Intense  Interest.  R  cune  and  passed  wSh  alt  the 
Miennlty  of  a  AibbatlHday.  Tlw  heoses  of  worship  were  thronfred  the  preceding  evening,  to  wel 
eome  the  adrent  of  Liberty,  and  as  the  dock  tolled  out  the  honr  of  midnight,  the  anembled  popekee 
bowed  the  knee  In  prayer  and  praise  to  the  Ood  who  h.td  bestowed  tt.  Kot  a  blow  was  ■truck  ta 
revengo—wot  an  arm  ntrndsed  In  riot 

Den  years  hare  now  etaiMed,  and  they  have  borne  witness  to  the  constant  and  rapkl  tmprvfrwttA 
or  tbe  freedmen.  Their  Ibod,  elothing,  and  ftimtture  are  much  better:  nearly  every  ftmOy  fass  a 
horse  or  a  mule,  and  very  many  have  several.  They  are  willing  to  work  steadily  tor  modersie 
wages^  and  noat  of  them  remain  on  the  estates  of  their  fbrnier  masters.  Many  have  pordnaed  lana. 
and  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  fO,MO  fIreehoMers  among  tbe  emancipated  peasantri  of  Jamala 
atone.  Marriage  Is  now  "honorable"  among  them ;  the  parental  relation  is  better  mderstood,  and 
to  d«tles  better  peribrmed ;  education  Is  appreciated ;  and  churches  have  mnRlplied.  Tbe  flneedaiea 
eontrnrate  liberally  towards  sustaining  the  ministration  of  the  gospel  among  themselves,  and  are 
already  beginning  to  stretch  out  their  hands,  and  to  send  ibrth  their  missionaries  to  tfaebr  bcBflgkM 
fttlierland.  for  these  oondensed  fbcts  I  am  Indebted  to  Rev.  C.  B.  BenslMiw,  Jbr  nany  yccra  a  de- 
voted ailsalonary  among  the  flneedmen  in . 
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Yet  wanting  sensibility,)  the  man 

Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 

An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  anail 

That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  public  path ; 

But  be  that  has  humanity,  ibrewam'd, 

Will  tread  aside,  and  let  the  reptile  live. 

The  creeping  vermin,  loathsome  to  the  sight, 

And  charged  perhaps  with  venom,  that  intnidefli 

A  visitor  unwelcome,  into  scenes 

Sacred  to  neatness  and  repose,  the  alcove, 

The  chamber,  or  refectory,  may  die : 

A  necessary  act  incurs  no  blame. 

Not  so  when,  held  within  their  proper  bounds, 

And  guiltless  of  offence,  they  range  the  air, 

Or  take  their  pastime  in  the  spacious  field. 

There  they  are  privileged ;  and  he  tliat  hunts 

Or  harms  them  there  is  guilty  of  a  wrong. 

Disturbs  the  economy  of  Nature's  realm. 

Who,  when  she  formed,  designed  them  an  abode. 

The  sum  is  this :   If  man^s  convenience,  health, 

Or  safety  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 

Are  paramount,  and  must  extinguish  theirs. 

Else  they  are  a^l-*the  meanest  things  that  are— 

As  iVee  to  live,  and  to  ei^joy  that  life, 

As  God  was  free  to  form  them  at  the  first, 

Who  in  his  sovereign  wisdom  made  them  all. 

Ye,  therefore,  who  love  mercy,  teach  your  sons 

To  love  it  too.  tw^  ti  ms. 

WAR. 

Some  seek  diversion  in  the  tented  field. 

And  make  the  sorrows  of  mankind  their  sport 

But  war's  a  game,  which,  were  their  subjects  wise. 

Kings  should  not  play  at     Nations  would  do  well 

To  extort  their  truncheons  from  the  puny  hands 

Of  heroes,  whose  infirm  and  baby  minds 

Are  gratified  with  mischief;  and  who  spoil, 

Because  men  sufi!er  it,  their  toy,  the  world. 

7lMi,T.  Its. 

LIBERTY* 

Tis  liberty  atone  that  gives  the  flower 
Of  fleeting  Ufe  its  lustre  and'  perfume ; 
And  we  are  weeds  without  it    AH  constraint, 
Except  what  wisdom  lays  on  evil  men, 
Is  evil ;  hurts  the  faculties^  impedes 
Their  progress  in  the  road  of  science ;  blinds 
The  eyesight  of  discovery;  and  begets, 
In  those  that  snfier  it,  a  sordid  mind 
Bestial,  a  meagre  intellect,  unfit 
To  be  the  tenant  of  man's  noble  form. 

SMI^V.  446. 
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THE    POST-BOY. 

Hark  !  Ms  the  twanging  born !  o'er  yonder  bridge^ 

That  witli  its  wearisome  but  needful  length 

Bestrides  the  wintry  flood ;  in  which  the  moon 

Sees  her  unwrinkied  iace  reflected  bright  >— 

He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world, 

With  spatterd  boots,  strapped  waist,  and  fn»ea  lockB^ 

News  from  all  nations  lumbering  at  his  back. 

True  to  his  charge,  the  close-pack'd  load  behind. 

Yet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  concern 

Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn ; 

And  having  dropped  the  expected  bag,  pass  on. 

He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch. 

Cold  and  yet  cheerful :  messenger  of  grief 

Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some ; 

To  him  indifierent  whether  grief  or  joy. 

Houses  in  ashes,  and  the  fall  of  stocks, 

Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  epistles  wet 

With  tears,  that  trickled  down  the  writer's  cheeks 

Fast  as  the  periods  from  his  fluent  quill. 

Or  charged  with  amorous  sighs  of  absent  swains, 

Or  nymplis  responsive,  equally  afl*ect 

His  horse  and  him,  unconscious  of  them  all. 

IW^  tr.  L 

PLBASURBS   OF   A   WINTER  BVSNINO. 

Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast, 
Let  fiill  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round. 
And,  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups, 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each, 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  i^. 
Not  such  his  evening,  who  with  shining  face 
Sweats  in  the  crowded  theatre,  and,  squeezed 
And  bored  with  ellx)w  points  through  both  his  sidefl^ 
Outscolds  the  ranting  actor  on  tlie  stage : 
Nor  his,  who  patient  stands  till  his  feet  throb, 
And  his  head  thumps,  to  feed  upon  the  breath 
Of  patriots,  bursting  with  heroic  rage. 
Or  placemen,  all  tranquillity  and  smiles. 
I'liis  folio  1  of  fbur  pages,  happy  work  I 
Which  not  even  critics  criticise ;  that  holds 
Inquisitive  attention,  while  I  read, 
Fast  bound  in  chains  of  silence,  which  the  fair, 
Though  eloquent  themselves,  yet  fear  to  break; 
What  is  it  but  a  map  of  busy  life, 
Its  fluctuations,  and  its  vast  conceyis  ? 
Here  runs  the  mountainous  and  craggy  ridge 
That  tempts  Ambition.    On  the  summit  see 
The  seals  of  office  glitter  in  his  eyes ; 
He  climbs,  he  pants,  he  grasps  tliem  I     At  his  heelSj 
Close  at  his  heels,  a  demagogue  ascends, 

I  The  Newap8]ier. 
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And  with  a  dexteioas  jerk  soon  twists  him  down, 
And  wins  them,  but  to  lose  them  in  his  turn. 
Here  rills  of  oily  eloquence,  in  soil 
Meanders  lubricate  the  course  they  take ; 
The  modest  speaker  is  ashamed  and  grieved 
^  To  engross  a  moment's  notice;  and  yet  begs, 

_^  Begs  a  propitious  ear  ibr  his  poor  thoughts, 

However  trivial  all  that  he  conceives. 
Sweet  bashfulness ;  it  claims  at  least  this  praise: 
The  dearth  of  information  and  good  sense 
That  it  foretells  us  always  comes  to  pass. 
Cataracts  of  declamation  thunder  here ; 
There  forests  of  no  meaning  spread  the  page, 
'^  In  which  all  comprehension  wanders  lost : 

While  fields  of  pleasantry  amuse  us  there, 
>  With  merry  descants  on  a  nation's  woes. 

The  rest  appears  a  wilderness  of  strange 
s^^  But  gay  confusion ;  roses  for  the  cheeks 

^  And  lilies  for  the  brows  of  faded  age. 

Teeth  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  bald, 
^      "  Heaven,  earth,  and  ocean  plundered  of  their  sweets, 

^^  Nectareous  essences,  Olympian  dews. 

Sermons,  and  city  feasts,  and  favorite  airs, 
^  Ethereal  journeys,  submarine  exploits, 

*  ^  And  Katterfelto,  with  his  hair  on  end 

"     \  At  his  own  wonders,  wondering  for  his  bread. 

'TIS  pleasant,  through  tlie  loopholes  of  retreat. 
To  peep  at  such  a  world ;  to  see  the  stir 
^"^  Of  the  great  Babdl,  and  not  feel  the  crowd  j 

y  To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates 

^     «*  \  At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 

Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  the  uninjured  ear. 
Thus  sitting,  and  surveying  thus  at  ease 
The  globe  and  its  concerns,  I  seem  advanced 
'  To  some  secare  and  more  than  mortal  height. 

That  liberates  and  exempts  me  fiom  them  alL 

•  ••••• 

O  Winter !  ruler  of  the  inverted  year, 
>  1  crown  thee  King  of  intimate  delights, 

^       Fireside  enjoyments,  homeborn  happiness, 
And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undismrb'd  Retirement,  and  the  hours 
-^       Of  long,  uninterrupted  evening,  know. 
*     ^        I  No  rattling  wheels  stop  short  before  these  gates: 

*         No  powder'd  pert,  proficient  in  the  art 
\    ^  Of  sounding  an  alarm,  assaults  these  doors 

'*'.  Till  the  street  rings :  no  stationary  steeds 

^  Cough  their  own  knell,  while,  he«dless  of  the  sound, 

^^  The  silent  circle  fim  themselves,  and  quake. 

But  here  the  needle  plies  its  busy  task, 
The  pattern  grows,  the  well-depicted  flower. 
Wrought  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn. 
Unfolds  its  bosom;  buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprigs, 
And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  disposed. 
Follow  the  nimble  finger  of  the  fair; 
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A  wreath,  that  cannot  fiide,  of  flowers  that  blow 

With  most  success  when  all  besides  deca^. 

The  poet's  or  historian's  page,  by  one 

Made  vocal  ibr  the  amusement  of  the  resi; 

The  sprightly  lyre,  whose  treasure  of  sweet  aoonds 

The  touch  from  many  a  trembling  chord  shakes  out ; 

And  the  dear  voice  symphonious,  yet  distinct, 

And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant  still. 

Beguile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 

On  female  industry :  the  threaded  steel 

Flies  swifUy,  and  unfelt  the  task  proceeds. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Is  Winter  hideous  in  a  garb  like  thisi 
Needs  he  the  tragic  fur,  the  smoke  of  lamps, 
The  pent-up  breath  of  an  unsavory  throng. 
To  thaw  him  into  feeling ;  or  the  smart 
And  snappish  dialogue,  that  flippant  wits 
Call  comedy,  to  prompt  him  with  a  smile? 
The  selfoomplaeent  actor  when  he  views 
(Stealing  a  sidelong  glance  at  a  full  house) 
The  slope  of  faces,  from  the  floor  to  the  ioof| 
(As  if  one  master-spring  controU'd  them  all,) 
Relaxed  into  a  universal  grin, 
Sees  not  a  countenance  there  that  speaks  of  joy 
Half  so  refined  or  so  sincere  as  ours. 
Cards  were  superfluous  here,  with  all  the  tricks 
That  idleness  has  ever  yet  contrived 
To  fill  tlie  void  of  an  unfurmsh'd  brain, 
To  palliate  dulness,  and  give  time  a  shove. 
Time,  as  he  passes  us,  has  a  dove^s  wing, 
Unsoil'd,  and  swift,  and  of  a  silken  sound ; 
But  the  world's  time  is  Time  in  masqueiaJde ! 
Theirs,  should  I  paint  him,  has  his  pinions  fledged 
With  motley  plumes ;  and  where  the  peacock  shows 
His  azure  eyes,  is  tinctured  black  and  red 
With  spots  quadrangular  of  diamond  form; 
Ensanguined  hearts,  clubs  typical  of  strife, 
And  spades,  the  emblem  of  untimely  graves. 
What  should  be,  and  what  was  an  hour-glass  ooce, 
Becomes  a  dice-box,  and  a  billiard  mace 
Well  does  the  work  of  his  destructive  scythe. 
Thus  decked,  he  charms  a  world  whom  Fashion  blinds 
To  his  true  worth,  most  pleased  when  idle  most: 
Whose  only  happy,  are  Uieir  idle  hours. 
E^en  misses,  at  Vbose  age  their  mothers  wore 
The  beckstring  and  the  bib,  assume  the  dress 
Of  womanhood,  sit  pupils  in  the  school 
Of  card-devoted  time,  and,  night  by  night. 
Placed  at  some  vacant  comer  of  the  board, 
Learn  every  trick,  and  soon  play  ail  the  game. 
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THE    GUILT   OF   MARINO   MAN   PROPBKTT. 

Canst  thou,  and  honored  with  the  Christian  naine. 
Buy  what  is  woman-born,  and  feel  no  shame  ?  * 
Trade  in  the  blood  ofinnocencei  and  plead 
Expedience  as  a  warrant  for  the  deed  ? 
So  TOBj  the  woU^  whom  famine  has  made  bold 
To  quit  the  forest  and  invade  the  fold  ; 
80  may  the  ruffian,  who  with  ghostly  glidei, 
Dagger  in  hand,  steals  close  to  your  bedside ; 
Not  be,  but  his  emergence  fbroed  the  door, 
He  found  it  inconvenient  to  be  poor. 
Has  God  then  given  its  sweetness  to  the  cane— 
Unless  His  laws  be  trampled  on — ^in  vain  ? 
Built  a  brave  world,  which  cannot  yet  subsist, 
Unless  His  right  to  rule  it  be  dismissed  1 
Impudent  blasphemy  1    So  Folly  pleads, 
And,  Avarice  being  judge,  with  ease  succeeds.* 

TO   MARY. 

WrilUn  in  the  aiUunrn  of  1793. 

The  twentieth  year  is  well-nigh  past 
Since  first  our  sky  was  overcast ; 
Ah,  would  that  this  might  be  the  Inst  1 

My  Maryl 

Thy  spirits  have  a  fainter  flow^ 
I  see  thee  daily  weaken  grow ; 
ni'was  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low. 

My  Mary  I 

Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store. 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore, 
Now  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  more, 

My  Mary ! 

For  though  thou  gladly  wouldst  fulfil 
The  same  kind  office  for  me  still. 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will. 

My  Mary! 

But  well  thou  play'dst  the  housewife*s  part ; 
And  all  thy  threads,  with  magic  art. 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart. 

My  Mary! 


1  Says  UwBer.  Albert  BttaM.talila/ii«idhrfN«»lteSef^fwwirini»^SAMrK  "There  b  no  power 
4or  or  tbe  divreh  tliet  oonU  svetBlo  aivrvrf  an  ]iour»  If  it  were  not  nuJubmA  n  tt."    NotUnr  can 

tnore  tme:  nod  what  a  mA  fefleoUon  it  la  Uiot  tbere  can  be  flinnd  prolbaaed  dlsciptea  of  Him  who 
cane  **to  btod  up  tbe  brokeii'taearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  tbe  capUve,  and  good>will  toward  men,** 
gnflty  ct,  or  apologbdnf  fbr,  any  praetiees  or  any  cyitcms  of  wrongslolng  that  degrade  and  brutaliie 
their  MlowHnen.  ttla  enoofb  to  vake  a»g«b  weep.  Cbrktlenlty  can  nerer  ftdOl  Ita  gretu  and 
glorioas  deaign,  nnieiia  tboie  who  profen  ft  aet  npon  tta  prtnoiirtes  fttUy  and  entirely  in  all  Uielr  re- 
hUkma,  peraonal,  Mdal,  b«Bliiee«»  clril,  and  poUtleaL  What  a  monentoat  reeponeiblUty  thereftyre. 
icrta  npon  tbe  owfliibera  of  the  Ctarliitlan  chnrcb  I 

s  tee  the  ttnee  flrom  Mlltoni  in  the  note  on  pace  tto. 
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Thy  indistinct  expreseionB  seem 

Like  language  utter'd  in  a  dream; 

Yet  me  they  charmi  whate  er  tlie  theme, 

My  Mary! 

Thy  silver  locks,  once  auburn  bright, 
Are  still  moi  e  lovely  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light, 

MyMaryl 

For,  ooaid  I  view  nor  them  nor  thee, 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  seef 
The  SUA  would  rise  in  vain  for  me, 

My  Mary! 

Flulakers  of  thy  sad  decline, 

Thy  hands  tlieir  little  force  resign ; 

Yet  gently  preas'd,  press  gently  mine, 

My  Mary! 

Such  feebleness  of  limbs  thou  provest, 
Tliat  now,  at  every  step  thou  niovest, 
Upheld  by  two ;  yet  still  thou  lovest, 

My  Mary! 

And  still  to  love,  though  pressed  with  ill. 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chill, 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still, 

My  Mary! 

But  ah !  by  constant  heed  I  know. 
How  oil  the  sadness  that  I  show, 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  wo. 

My  Mary  \ 

And  should  my  future  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past. 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  laist, 

MyMaxyl 

PRBACHINO   V3,    PRACTICB. 

A  youngster  at  school,  more  sedate  than  the  rest, 
Had  once  his  integrity  put  to  the  test ; 
His  comrades  had  plotted  an  orchard  to  rob^ 
And  ask*d  him  to  go  and  assist  in  the  job. 

He  was  shocked,  sir,  like  you,  and  answerM— **  Oh,  no 
What!  rob  our  good  neighbor t    I  pray  you  donH  go 
Besides,  the  man^s  poor,  his  orchard's  his  bread, 
Tlien  think  of  his  children,  for  they  must  be  fed.*' 

*^  You  speak  rery  fine,  and  ]rou  look  very  graven 
But  apples  we  want,  and  apples  we'll  have; 
If  you  will  go  with  us,  you  shall  have  a  share, 
If  not,  yon  shall  have  neither  apple  nor  pear." 

Th^  QK>ke,  and  Tom  pondered— ^  I  see  they  will  90 
Poor  man  I  what  a  pity  to  ir^re  him  so! 
Poor  man  1  I  would  save  him  his  ftuit  if  I  ooald, 
But  staying  behind  will  do  him  no  good. 
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'  If  the  matter  depended  alone  upon  me, 
His  apples  might  hang  till  they  dropped  fh>m  the  tree; 
But  since  thejr  will  take  them,  I  think  I'll  go  too; 
He  will  lose  none  hy  me,  though  I  get  a  few.** 

His  scruples  thus  silenced,  Tom  felt  more  at  ease, 
And  went  with  his  comrades  the  apples  to  seize ; 
He  blamed  and  protested,  but  join'd  in  the  plan; 
He  shared  in  the  plunder,  but  pitied  the  man. 


THB   DIVERTING   BISTORT   OF  JOHN  OD^FIN, 
Sktitimg  how  he  wtnt  farther  than  he  intendtd,  and  came  eajk  home  agaitk 

John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen 

Of  credit  and  renown,  ^ 

A  train-band  Captain  eke  was  he 

Of  famous  London  town. 

John  Gilpin's  spouse  said  to  her  deai^— 

**  Though  wedded  we  haye  been 
These  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we 

No  holiday  have  seen. 

To-morrow  is  our  wedding-day, 

And  we  will  then  repair 
Unto  the  Bell  at  ixlmonton 

All  in  a  chaise  and  pair. 

My  sister  and  my  sister's  ohildf 

Myself  and  children  three, 
Will  fill  the  chaise ;  so  you  must  nde 

On  horseback  after  we.** 

He  soon  replied—^  I  do  admire 

Of  womankind  but  one. 
And  you  are  she,  my  dearest  dear, 

Therefore  it  shall  be  done. 

I  am  a  linen-draper  bold,  * 

As  all  tlie  world  doth  know, 
And  my  good  friend  the  Calender 

Will  lend  his  horse  to  go." 

Quoth  Mrs.  Gilpin— >  That's  well  said ; 

And  for  that  wine  is  dear, 
We  will  be  furnish'd  with  our  own. 

Which  is  both  bright  and  clear." 

John  Gilpin  k!ss*d  his  loving  wife ; 

O'eijoy'd  was  he  to  find 
That,  though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent, 

She  had  a  fhigal  mind. 

The  morning  came,  the  chaise  was  brought 

But  yet  was  not  allowed 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  lest  all 

Should  say  that  she  was  proud. 
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So  tliree  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stayed, 

Where  they  did  all  gel  in ; 
Six  precious  souls,  and  all  ag<^ 

To  dash  through  thick  and  thin. 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheelii 

Were  never  folk  so  glad. 
The  stones  did  rattle  underneath, 

As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin  at  his  hor8e*8  side 

Seized  fast  the  flowing  mane, 
And  up  he  got,  in  haste  to  ride, 

But  soon  came  down  again ; 

For  saddle-tree  scarce  reached  had  he, 

His  journey  to  begin, 
When,  turning  round  his  head,  he  saw 

Three  customers  come  in. 

So  down  he  came ;  ibr  loss  of  time. 

Although  it  grieved  him  sore. 
Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew. 

Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

*Twas  long  before  the  customers 

Were  suited  to  their  mind, 
When  Betty  screaming  came  down  staira, 

**  The  wine  is  left  behind  P' 

*Good  lack  !^'  quoth  he;  *  yet  bring  it  me^ 

My  leathern  belt  likewise, 
In  which  I  bear  my  trusty  sword 

When  I  do  exercise." 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin  (careful  soul) 

Had  two  stone  bottles  fhund, 
To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  loved. 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

Each  bottle  had  a  curling  ear, 

Through  wliich  the  belt  he  drew. 
And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side, 

To  make  Iiis  balance  true. 

Then  over  all,  ihat  he  might  be 

Equipped  from  top  to  toe, 
His  long  red  cloak,  well  brushed  and  u 

He  manfully  did  throw. 

Now  see  him  mounted  onoe  again 

Upon  his  nimble  steed. 
Full  slowly  pacing  o'er  the  stoues 

With  caution  and  good  heed. 

Bat  finding  soon  a  smoother  road 

Beneath  his  well-shod  feet, 
The  snorting  beast  began  to  irot, 

Wbioh  gall'd  him  in  his  seat 
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So  "Fair  and  soAly/'  John  he  cried; 

But  John  he  cried  in  vain ; 
That  trot  became  a  gallop  soon, 

In  spite  of  ciirb  and  rein. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  must 

Who  cannot  sit  upright, 
Re  graspM  the  mane  with  both  his  hands, 

And  eke  with  all  his  might 

His  horse,  who  never  in  that  sort 

Had  handled  been  before, 
What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got 

Did  wonder  more  and  more. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nought; 

Away  went  hat  and  wig ; 
He  little  dreamt,  when  he  set  oat, 

Of  running  such  a  rig. 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  fly, 

Like  streamer  long  and  gay. 
Till,  loop  and  button  ikiling  both, 

At  last  it  flew  away. 

Then  might  all  people  well  discern 

The  bottles  he  had  slung ; 
A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side, 

As  hath  been  said  or  sung. 

The  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  screamed. 

Up  flew  the  windows  all ; 
And  every  soul  cried  out,  **Woll  donet" 

As  loud  as  he  could  bawL 

Away  went  Gilpin — ^who  but  he  ? 

His  fame  soon  spread  around — 
**  He  carries  weight  I  he  rides  a  race 

Tib  for  a  thousand  pound  P 

And  still,  as  fast  as  he  drew  near, 

*Twas  wonderful  to  view 
How  in  a  trice  the  turnpike-men 

Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now,  as  he  went  bowing  down 

His  reeking  head  full  low, 
The  botdes  twain  behind  his  back 

Were  shattered  at  a  blow. 

Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road. 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen, 
Which  made  his  horse's  flanks  to  smoke 

As  they  had  basted  been. 

Bat  still  he  seemed  to  carry  weight, 

With  leathern  girdle  braced ; 
For  all  might  see  the  bottle  necks 

Still  dangling  at  his  waist 

6,V 
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Tlius  all  thioiigh  meny  Islington 

These  gambols  he  did  play, 
Until  he  came  onto  the  Wash 

Of  Edmonton  so  gay; 

And  there  he  threw  the  wash  about 

On  both  sides  of  the  way, 
Just  like  unto  a  trandling  mop, 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  play. 

At  Edmonton  his  kmng  wiie 

From  the  balcony  spied 
Her  tender  husband,  wondering  much 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

*<St9p,  stop,  John  Gilpin  I — ^Here's  the  faonae,*'^ 
They  all  aloud  did  cry ; 
The  dinner  waits,  and  we  are  tired  :** 
Said  Gilpin-xSo  am  L*' 

But  yet  his  horse  was  not  a  whit 

Inclined  to  tany  there ; 
For  wbyf-^His  owner  had  a  hons^ 

Full  ten  miles  ofif  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  arrow  swift  he  flew, 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong ; 
So  did  he  fly-— which  brings  me  to 

Tlie  middle  of  my  song. 

Away  went  Gilpin  out  of  breath, 

And  sore  against  his  will, 
Till  at  his  friend's  the  Calender's 

His  horse  at  last  stood  stilL 

The  Calender,  amazed  to  see 

His  neighbor  in  such  trim, 
Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate, 

And  thus  accosted  him : 

<*  What  news?  what  newst  your  tidings  toll^ 

Tell  me  you  must  and  shall ; 
Say  why  bare-headed  you  are  come. 

Or  why  you  come  at  all?" 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit, 

And  loved  a  timely  joke; 
And  thus  unto  the  Calender 

In  merry  guise  he  spoke  >— 

*  I  came  because  your  horse  would  oomo 

And,  if  I  well  forbode, 
My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here— 

They  are  upon  the  road.** 

The  Calender,  right  glad  to  And 

His  iViend  in  meny  pin, 
Retum'd  him  not  a  single  word, 

But  to  the  house  went  in ; 
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Whence  straight  he  came  with  hat  and  wig ; 

A  wig  that  flowed  behind, 
A  hat  not  much  the  worse  &tt  wear, 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  held  them  up,  and  in  his  torn 

Thus  showed  his  ready  wit :  ' 

'My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yours, 

Thej  therefore  needs  must  fit 

But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away 

That  hangs  upon  your  ftoe ; 
And  stop  and  eat,  ibr  well  you  may 

Be  in  a  hungry  case.** 

Said  John— '^  It  is  my  wedding-day, 

And  all  the  world  would  stare 
If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton, 

And  I  should  dine  at  Ware.*' 

So,  turning  to  his  horse,  he  said, 

"  I  am  in  haste  to  dine ; 
Twas  for  your  pleasure  you  came  here. 

You  shall  go  hack  for  mine." 

Ah,  luckless  speech,  and  bootless  boast  1 

For  which  he  paid  full  dear ; 
For  while  he  spake,  a  braying  ass 

Did  sing  most  loud  and  clear ; 

Whereat  his  horse  did  snort,  as  he 

Had  heard  a  lion  roar, 
And  gallop'd  off  with  all  his  might. 

As  he  had  done  before. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  Gilpin's  hat  and  wig: 
He  lost  them  sooner  than  at  first; 

For  why!— They  were  too  big. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 

Her  husband  posting  down 
Into  the  countiy  fiir  away. 

She  pull'd  out  half  a  crown ; 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said 

Tliat  dioye  them  to  the  Bell, 
<*  This  shall  be  yours  when  you  bring  back 
•  My  husband  safe  and  welL** 

The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meet 

John  coming  back  amain. 
Whom  in  a  trice  he  tried  to  stop, 

By  catching  at  his  rein : 

But  not  peribrming  what  he  meanc, 

And  gladly  would  haye  done. 
The  frighted  steed  he  frighted  more, 

And  made  him  faster  run. 
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Awny  went  Gilpin,  and  awaf 

Went  post-boy  at  bia  heela. 
The  post-boy's  horse  right  glad  to  mua 

The  lumbering  of  the  wheels. 

Six  gentlemen  upon  ffae  road 

Thus  seeing  Gilpin  fly, 
With  po9fr>boy  aoampeiing  in  tfao  rear, 

The/  raisad  the  hne  and  ciy: 

"  Stop  thief  I  stop  diief  t- -a  hji^wayman  I" 

Not  one  of  them  was  route ; 
And  all  and  each  that  pass'd  that  way 

Bid  join  in  the  pursuiL 

And  now  the  tnmpilce-faies  again 

Flew  open  in  short  spaoe ; 
The  tollmen  thinking  as  bafisre 

HuU  Gilpin  rode  a  race. 

And  so  he  did;  and  won  it  too; 

For  he  got  fitst  to  town; 
Nor  stopped  till  where  he  had  got  up 

He  did  again  get  down. 

Now  let  US  sing,  Long  live  the  king, 

And  Gilpin,  long  lire  he ; 
And  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad, 

May  I  be  there  to  see! 


JOHN   BUNTAN. 

O  thou,  whom,  borne  on  lancy^s  eager  wing 
Back  to  the  season  of  life's  happy  spring, 
I  pleased  remember,  and,  while  memory  yet 
Holds  fast  her  office  here,  can  ne'er  forget; 
Ingenious  dreamer,  in  whose  well-told  tale 
Sweet  fiction  and  sweat  truth  alike  prevail ; 
Whose  humorous  vein,  strong  sense,  and  simple  style:, 
May  teach  the  gayest,  make  the  gniTest  smile ; 
Witty,  and  well  employed,  add,  like  thy  Lord, 
Speaking  in  parables  Ms  slighted  word,— 
I  name  thee  not,  lest  so  despised  a  name 
Should  move  a  sneer  at  thy  deserved  &me : 
Yet  even  in  transitory  life's  late  day, 
That  mingles  all  my  brown  with  sober  gray, 
Revere  the  man,  whose  Pilgrim  marks  the  road, 
And  guides  the  Progress  of  the  soul  to  God. 
Twere  well  with  most,  if  books,  that  could  engage 
Their  childhood,  pleased  them  at  a  riper  age ; 
The  man,  approving  what  had  charm'd  the  boy» 
Would  die  at  last  in  ooihfort,  peace,  and  joy; 
And  not  with  curses  on  his  art,  who  stole 
The  gem  of  truth  from  his  nngnaided  sou). 
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flONNET  TO  WILLIAM  WILBERFORCB.^ 

Thy  country,  Wiiberforce,  with  just  disdain, 

Hears  thee  by  cruel  men  and  impious  call'd 

Fanatic,  ibr  thy  zeal  to  loose  the  enthralled 
From  exile,  public  sale,  and  slavery's  chain. 

Friend  of  the  poor,  the  wronged,  the  fetter-gaird, 
Fear  not  lest  labor  such  as  thine  be  vain. 

Thou  hast  achieved  a  part ;  hast  gain'd  the  ear 
Of  Britain's  senate  to  thy  glorious  cause ; 
Hope  smiles,  joy  springs,  and  tliough  cold  caudon  pause 

And  weave  delay,  the  better  hour  is  near 

That  shall  remunerate  thy  toils  severe, 
By  peace  ibr  Afric,  fenced  With  British  laws. 
Enjoy  what  thou  hast  won,  esteem  and  love 
From  all  the  just  on  earth,  and  all  the  blest  above, 

ON   TUB   RECEIPT   OF   BIS  MOTHEr's   PICTURE 

0  that'those  lips^had  lai^age!    Lifeihas  pass'd^ 
With  nie\but  roughly  since)!  heard |thed  last* 
Those  lipsjare  tliine4— thy  ownjsweet  smile  fl  see,' 
The  samelthat  oAUn  childiiood  solfaced  mel^ 
Voice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  they  say, 
**  Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away!" 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
j^lest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalize. 
The  art  that  baffles  Time's  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  it!)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 

Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

0  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  here  I 
Who  bidd'st  me  honor  with  an  artless  song. 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone, 

But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own: 
And,  while  tliat  lace  renews  my  filial  grief^ 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief; 

1  **  Hw  «loqnmioe  of  WUbertbree  was  the  voice  of  biimanfty.  It  wu  at  the  table  of  Beiuiet  Lanf- 
toa,  tbBt  be  imde  tbe  public  avowal  of  bis  aentimeotii  upon  slavery.  There  was  something  subttma 
in  the  speelacle  of  so  yormg  a  man  preaching  a  new  crusade.  He  declared  hlmadf  the  advocate  of  a 
t>naken  race;  and  with  almost  unaided  am  prepared  to  open  the  gates  of  nercy  to  mankind. 
Mackintosh  said  that  he  had  conftrred  upon  tbe  world  a  benefit  never  exceeded  by  human  benevo- 
lence. He  was  neither  daunted  by  opposltSon  nor  depressed  by  defeat.  However  exhausted  by  the 
struggle^  If  he  touched,  In  ImaglnBtion  at  least,  the  ground  where  tbe  ashes  of  the  persecuted  African 
reposed,  hts  strength  returned  to  htaa.  The  cry  of  blood  ascended  from  the  earth.  Let  his  loU  be 
appreciated,  and  Us  dWlffntttwi  acknowledged.  What  others  have  dared  la  the  war  of  arms,  ho 
dared  tn  the  war  of  opiaton.  He  attaekod  the  bulwarks  with  which  avarice  had  toitlfled  the  cruel- 
ties of  Slaveryi  and  never  yielded  to  the  Invitations  of  easev  until  be  had  driven  a  gap  Into  those 
banioades  of  tntqutty.  ms  mind  seemed  to  dQate  with  the  majesty  of  his  snbJecL  His  speech  la 
irtS  gainod  tha  applanae  of  all  who  heard  It;  and  one  passage,  that  In  whfch  he  suaunoned  death,  as 
Us  last  witness,  whose  tremendous  testfanony  was  neither  to  be  purchased  nor  refitted,  reached  the 
sublime.  Burke  admired  It;  Pitt  and  Pox  eulogised  It;  and  Bishop  Forteus  mentioned  It  to  the  poet 
Mason,  In  terms  of  stUl  warmer  praise,  tn  him  was  beheld,  fbr  the  first,  If  not  fbr  the  hut  tlme^  the 
noble  spectacle  of  a  man  wtthont  patronage  or  oOloe,  to  whom  parliament  listened  with  respect,  and 
the  country  wUh  revereaee;  havtog  nolMendabuttbefoodf  no  iMe  Imt  vtartne*"  •  WiOmgiL 
3B 
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fiball  steep  me  in  Eiyrian  reverie, 

A  uKniientary  dream,  that  thou  art  she. 

My  mother  I  when  I  learn'd  that  thou  wast  dead. 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed  t 
Hover'd  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son. 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun? 
Perhaps  thou  gayest  me,  though  unfelt,  a  kiss;' 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss— 
Ah  that  maternal  smile  1  it  answers — Tes. 
I  heard  the  bell  toU'd  on  thy  burial  day, 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away, 
And,  turning  from  my  nursery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu  1 
But  was  it  such  ? — It  was. — ^Where  thou  art  gone, 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  lutknown. 
May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore, 
The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more  1 
Thy  maidens  grieved  themselves  at  my  coocem, 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  thy  quick  return. 
What  ardently  I  wish'd,  I  long  believed, 
And,  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived. 
By  expectation  every  day  beguiled. 
Dupe  of  to-morrow,  even  from  a  child. 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went, 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  in&nt  sorrow  spent, 
I  learn'd  at  last  submission  to  my  lot, 
But,  though  I  less  deplored  thee,  ne*er  forgot 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  inore^ 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor  i 
And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day, 
Drew  me  to  sdiool  along  the  public  way. 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapp'd 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet-capt, 
Tis  now  become  a  history  little  known, 
That  once  we  caird  the  pastoral  house  our  own. 
Short-lived  possession  1   But  the  record  fidr, 
That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there, 
Still  outlives  many  a  storm,  that  has  effaced 
A  Uiousand  other  themes  less  deeply  traced, 
lliy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber,  made 
That  thou  mightst  know  me  safe  and  warmly  laid 
Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home, 
The  biscuit,  or  confectionary  plum ; 
The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestow'd 
By  thy  own  hand^  till  fresh  they  shone  and  glow*d; 
All  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all. 
Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fidi. 
Ne'er  roughened  by  those  cataracts  and  breafcSi 
That  humor  interposed  too  often  makes; 
All  this  still  legible  in  memory's  page, 
And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age, 
Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 
Such  honors  to  tliee  as  my  nunibern  may ; 
I'erhaps  a  Irail  memorial,  but  sincere, 
Not  aoorn'd  in  Heaven,  though  little  noticed  heie. 
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Coold  Time,  his  flight  reversed,  restore  the  hoursi 
When,  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued  flowers, 
The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 
I  prick'd  them  into  paper  with  a  pin, 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while, 
Wouldst  softly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head,  and  smile,) 
Could  those  few  pleasant  days  again  appear, 
Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wish  them  heref 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart ; — the  dear  delight 
SeeMS  so  to  be  desired,  perhaps  I  might — 
But  no— what  here  we  call  our  life  is  such, 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much, 
That  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  ooostrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

Thou,  as  a  gallant  bark  from  Albion's  ooast 
(The  stonns  all  weatfaer'd  and  the  ocean  crossed) 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-haven'd  isle, 
Where  spioes  breathe,  and  brighter  seasons  smiley 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods,  that  show 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below, 
While  airs  impregnated  with  incense  play 
Around  her,  fanning  light  her  streamers  gny ; 
So  thou,  with  sails  how  swiil !  hast  reached  the  shore, 
"  Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  roar  ;** 
And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
Of  life  long  since  has  anchored  by  thy  side. 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest, 
Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distressed— 
Me  howling  blasts  drive  devious,  tempest-toss'd. 
Sails  ripp'd,  seams  opening  wide,  and  compass  lost, 
And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  ibrce 
Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperous  course. 
Tet  0  the  thought,  tliat  thou  art  safe,  and  he  I 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 
My  boast  is  not,  that  I  deduce  my  l^rth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth, 
But  higher  fiir  my  proud  pretensions  rise — 
The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies. 
And  now,  farewell ! — ^Time  unrevoked  has  run 
His  wonted  course,  yet  what  I  wish'd  is  done. 
By  contemplation's  help,  not  sought  in  vain, 
I  seem  to  have  lived  my  childhood  o'er  again ; 
To  have  renewed  the  joys  that  once  were  mine. 
Without  the  sin  of  viol&ting  thine ; 
And,  while  the  wings  of  Fancy  still  are  free. 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  show  of  fliee. 
Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  theft,-*- 
Thjrself  removed,  thy  power  to  soothe  me  left 

Cowper's  proee  works  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  his  letters.  Tbeee 
now,  without  dispute,  take  the  very  first  rank  in  English  epistolary  liteiature. 
■  There  is  something  in  the  sweetness  and  facility  of  the  diction^  and  moce. 
perhaps,  in  the  glimpse  they  a£ford  of  a  pure  and  benevolent  mind»  that  dtf> 
fuses  a  charm  over  the  whole  collection,  and  communicates  an  interest  that 
camxn  always  be  oomnaiided  by  performances  of  greater  dignity  and  pr» 
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tBosioD.  From  them  we  now  know  almost  as  much  of  Cafvrpct  as  ve  do  of 
those  authors  who  have  spent  their  days  in  the  centre  and  glare  cflitnaij  or 
iiuhionable  society ;  and  they  will  continue  to  be  read  long  after  the  cmioBgr 
is  gratified  to  which,  perhaps,  they  owed  their  first  celebrity;  for  tibe  «^K«»*y*iyr 
with  which  they  make  us  acquainted,  will  always  attract  by  its  laiity,  vod 
engage  by  its  elegance.  The  feminine  delicacy  and  purity  of  Cowper^s  man- 
ners and  disposition,  the  romantic  and  unbroken  retirement  in  which  his  file 
was  passed,  and  the  singular  gentleness  and  modesty  of  his  "whole  character, 
disarm  him  of  those  tenors  that  so  often  shed  an  atmosphere  of  zepulsaoa 
around  the  persons  of  celebrated  writers,  and  make  us  more  indnlgeot  to  his 
weaknesses,  and  more  delighted  with  his  excellencies,  than  if  he  had  been 
the  centre  of  a  circle  of  wits,  or  the  oracle  of  a  literaxy  ooclederacj.  The 
interest  of  this  picture  is  still  further  heightened  by  the  reooliectioa  of  that 
tremendous  malady,  to  the  yisitations  of  which  he  was  subject,  and  by  the 
spectacle  of  that  perpetual  conflict  which  was  maintained,  throtigh  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  between  the  depression  of  those  oonstitatkmal  horrora,  and  the 
gayety  that  resulted  from  a  playful  imagination,  and  a  heart  animated  bj  the 
mildest  affections."' 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  just  conception  of  the  frscinatioii  of 
Gowper's  epistolary  style  without  reading  a  large  portion  of  his  leteen,  yet 
some  faint  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  ease,  and  grace,  and  charming  power, 
from  the  following,  wliich  axe  all  that  our  limited  space  will  allow. 


cowfer's  amusements. 

To  the  RxT.  WiLUAx  Uh^wik. 

Jmico  Jtrio,  S^embe-  21,  1779. 

Be  pleased  to  buy  roe  a  glazier's  diamond  pencil.  I  have  glazed 
the  two  panes  designed  to  receive  my  pine  plants ;  but  I  cannot 
mend  the  kitchen  windows,  till,  by  the  help  of  that  implement,  I 
can  reduce  the  glass  to  its  proper  dimensions.  If  I  were  a  plumber^ 
I  should  be  a  complete  glazier ;  and  possibly  the  happy  time  may 
come,  when  I  shall  be  seen  trudging  away  to  the  neighboring 
towns  with  a  shelf  of  glass  hanging  at  my  back.  If  government 
should  impose  another  tax  upon  that  commodity,  I  haidly  know  a 
business  in  which  a  gentleman  might  more  successfully  employ 
himself.  A  Chinese,  of  ten  times  my  fortune,  would  avail  him- 
self of  such  an  opportunity  without  scruple ;  and  why  should  not 
I,  who  want  money  as  much  as  any  Mandarin  in  China  ?  Rous- 
seau would  have  been  charmed  to  have  seen  me  so  occupied,  and 
would  have  exclaimed  with  rapture,  "  that  he  had  found  the  £mi- 
lius  who  (he  supposed)  had  subsisted  only  in  his  own  idea,"  I 
would  recommend  it  to  vou  to  follow  my  example.  You  will  pre- 
sently Qualify  yourself  for  the  task,  and  may  not  only  amuse  your- 
self at  nome,  but  even  exercise  your  skill  in  mending  the  church 
windows :  which,  as  it  would  save  money  to  the  parish^  would 


1  XdlBlmiili  AcTtow,  V6L IT^  p«g«  Its. 
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conduce,  together  with  yonr  other  ministerial  'aceomplisfaineittB,  to- 
make  you  extremely  popular  in  the  place. 

I  have  eight  pair  of  tame  pigeons.     When  I  first  enter  the  gar- 
den in  the  morning,  I  find  them  perched  upon  a  wall,  waiting  for 
their  hreakfast ;  for  I  feed  them  always  upon  the  grayel  walk.    If 
your  wish  should  he  accomplished,  and  you  should  find  yourself 
furnished  with  the  wings  of  a  dove,  I  shall  undoubtedly  find  you 
amongst  them.     Only  he  so  good,  if  that  should  he  the  case,  to 
announce  yourself  by  some  means  or  other.     For  I  imagine  your 
crop  will  require  something* better  than  tares  to  fill  it. 

Your  mother  and  I  last  week  made  a  trip  in  a  post-chaise  to 
Grayhurst,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Wright,  about  four  miles  oflf.  He  un- 
derstood that  I  did  not  much  afiect  strange  faces,  and  sent  over 
his  servant  on  purpose  to  inform  me,  that  he  was  going  into  Lei« 
cestershire,  and  that  if  I  chose  to  see  the  gardens,  I  might  gratify 
myself  without  danger  of  seeing  the  proprietor.  I  accepted  the 
*  invitation,  and  was  delighted  with  all  I  found  there.  The  situa- 
tion is  happy,  the  gardens  elegantly  disposed,  the  hothouse  in  the 
most  fiourishing  state,  and  the  orange-trees  the  most  captivating 
creatures  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.  A  man,  in  short,  had  need  have 
the  talents  of  Cox  or  Langford,  the  auctioneers,  to  do  the  whole 
scene  justice. 

Our  love  attends  you  alJ. 
Yours. 

WRITING   ITPON   ANY   THING. 

To  the  Rsr.  Wiutam  Uvwiv. 

My  dear  Friend,  JmguU  6,  1780. 

You  like  to  hear  from  me :  this  is  a  very  good  reason  why  I 
should  write.  But  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  this  seems  equally  a 
good  reason  why  I  should  not.  Yet,  if  you  had  alighted  from 
vour  horse  at  our  door  this  morning,  and  at  this  present  writing, 
being  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  bad  found  occasion  to  sity  to 
me, — ^  Mr.  Cowper,  you  have  not  spoken  since  I  came  in ;  have 
you  resolved  never  to  speak  again  V*  it  would  be  but  a  poor  reply, 
if,  in  answer  to  the  summons,  I  should  plead  inabiUty  as  my  best 
and  only  excuse.  And  this,  bv  the  way,  suggests  to  me  a  sea- 
sonable piece  of  instruction,  ana  reminds  me  of  what  I  am  yv.Ty 
apt  to  forget,  when  I  have  any  epistolary  business  in  hand,  that  a 
letter  may  be  written  upon  any  thing  or  nothing,  just  as  any  thing 
or  nothing  happens  to  occur.  A  man  that  has  a  journey  before 
him,  twenty  miles  in  length,  which  he  is  to  perform  on  foot,  will 
not  hesitate  and  doubt  whether  he  shall  set  out  or  not,  because  he 
does  not  readily  conceive  how  he  shaU  ever  reach  the  end  of  it ; 
for  he  knows,  that  by  the  simple  operation  of  moving  one  foot  for- 
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ward  first,  and  then  the  other,  he  shall  be  sure  to  accomplish  it. 
80  it  is  in  the  present  case,  and  so  it  is  in  every  similar  case.  A 
letter  is  written  as  a  conversation  is  maintained,  or  a  journey  per- 
formed ;  not  by  preconcerted,  or  premeditated  means,  a  new  con- 
trivance,  or  an  invention  never  heard  of  before, — but  merely  by 
maintaining  a  progress,  and  resolving  as  a  postilion  does,  having 
once  set  out,  never  to  stop  till  we  reach  ih^  appointed  end.  If  a 
man  may  talk  without  thinking,  why  may  he  not  write  upon  the 
same  terms?  A  grave  gentleman  of  the  last  century,  a  tie-wig, 
square-toe,  Steinkirk  figure,  would  say,  ^*My  good  sir,  a  man  has 
no  right  to  do  either.''  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  cen- 
tury has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mouldy  opinions  of  the  last ;  and 
so,  good  Sir  Launcelot,  or  Sir  Paul,  or  whatever  be  your  name, 
step  into  your  picture-frame  again,  and  look  as  if  you  thought  for 
another  century,  and  leave  us  moderns,  in  the  meantime,  to  think 
when  we  can,  and  to  write  whether  we  can  or  not,  else  we  might 
as  well  be  dead,  as  you  are. 

When  we  look  back  upon  our  forefathers,  we  seem  to  look  back 
upon  the  people  of  another  nation,  almost  upon  creatures  of  an- 
other species.  Their  vast  rambling  mansions,  spacious  halls,  and 
paintea  casements,  the  Gothic  porch  smothered  with  honeysuckles, 
their  little  gardens  and  high  walls,  their  box-edging,  balls  of  holly, 
and  yew-tree  sUitues,  are  become  so  entirely  unfashionable  now, 
that  we  can  hardly  believe  it  possible,  that  a  people  who  resem- 
bled us  so  little  in  their  tastes,  should  resemble  us  in  any  thing 
else.  But  in  every  thing  else,  I  suppose,  they  were  our  counter- 
parts exactly ;  and  time,  that  has  sewed  up  the  slashed  sleeve,  and 
reduced  the  large  trunk  hose  to  a  neat  pair  of  silk-stockings,  has 
left  human  nature  just  where  it  found  it.  The  inside  of  the  man, 
at  least,  lias  undergone  no  change.  His  passions,  appetites,  and 
aims,  are  just  what  they  ever  were.  They  wear,  perhaps,  a  hand- 
somer disguise  than  they  did  in  days  of  yore ;  for  philosophy  and 
literature  will  have  their  effect  upon  the  exterior ;  but  in  every 
other  respect  a  modern  is  only  an  ancient  in  a  different  dress. 

AN   EPISTLE   IN   RHYVB. 

To  the  Rsv.  Joair  Newtok.^ 

My  veiy  d«ar  friend,  /m^  12,  1781. 

I  am  going  to  send,  what  when  you  have  read,  you  may  scratch 
your  head,  and  say,  I  suppose,  there's  nobody  knows,  whether 


1  "Oowpcr,  In  one  of  lUa  lettcra,  oonpliUaed  to  Mr.  Howton  of  tte  wadgwtaw  of  Ida  nliid;  hb 
Mend  acJiDOwledred  a  ilmflar  wpiil[ne««;->TeV  replied  the  po«t,  'bat  you  tave  alwmys  a  aertoM 
tlwncrlit  atandlnt  «£  the  door,  tike  a  Justice  of  prtcc,  with  the  rtot-Mt  in  his  hand,  ready  to  dispene 
Uw  iMb.*  Cowpefa  conMpondenos  with  Kewton  rrtewito  few  epeetaneu  of  thto  «Mtglrtfttl  ba^ 
flt  lovidaiidreipMted^  bat  he  aJoo  fearad  hU  IMnd.**- riMvifc 
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-wliat  I  have  got,  be  verse  or  not ;  by  the  tune  and  the  time,  it 
ou^Kt  to  be  rhyme  ;  but  if  it  be,  did  you  ever  see,  of  late  or  of 
yore 9  such  a  ditty  before  ?  The  thought  did  occur,  to  me  and  to 
her,  as  madam  and  I,  did  walk  and  not  fly,  over  the  hills  and 
dales,  with  spreading  sails,  before  it  was  dark  to  Weston  Park. 

T'he  news  at  On^  is  little  or  noney  ;  but  such  as  it  is,  I  send 
it,  v-iz. :  Poor  Mr.  reace  cannot  yet  cease,  addling  his  head  with 
^wliat  you  said,  and  has  left  parish-church  quite  in  the  lurch,  bav- 
in g^  almost  swore  to  go  there  no  more. 

Page  and  his  wife,  that  made  such  a  strife,  we  met  them  twain 

in  Dog-lane  ;  we  gave  them  the  wall,  and  that  was  all.     For  Mr. 

Scott,  we  have  seen  him  not,  except  as  he  passM,  in  a  wonderful 

haste,  to  see  a  friend  in  Silver  End.     Mrs.  Jones  proposes,  ere 

July  closes,  that  she  and  her  sister,  and  her  Jones  mister,  and  we 

that  are  here,  our  course  shall  steer,  to  dine  in  the  Spinney  ;^  but 

for  a  guinea,  if  the  weather  should  hold,  so  hot  and  so  cold,  we 

had  better  by  far,  stay  where  we  are.     For  the  grass  there  groAvs, 

while  nobody  mows,  (which  is  very  wrong,)  so  rank  and  long,  that 

80  to  speak,  'tis  at  least  a  week,  if  it  happens  to  raiti,  ere  it  dries 

again.' 

I  have  writ  Charity,  not  for  popularity,  but  as  well  as  I  could, 
in  hopes  to  do  good ;  and  if  the  Reviewer  should  say  **  To  be  sure, 
the  gentleman's  Muse,  wears  methodist  shoes ;  you  may  know  by 
her  pace,  and  talk  about  g^race,  that  she  and  her  bard  have  little 
regard,  for  the  taste  and  fashions,  and  ruling  passions,  and  hoiden- 
ing  play,  of  the  modem  day ;  and  though  she  assume  a  borrowed 
plume,  and  here  and  there  wear  a  tittering  air,  'tis  only  her  plan, 
to  catch  if  she  can,  the  giddy  and  gay,  as  they  go  that  way,  by  a 
production  on  a  new  construction.  She  has  baited  her  trap  in 
hopes  to  snap  all  that  may  come,  with  a  sugar-plum." 

—  His  opinion  in  this,  will  not  be  amiss ;  'tis  what  I  intend, 
my  principal  end ;  and  if  I  succeed,  and  folks  should  read,  till  a 
few  are  brought  to  a  serious  thought,  I  shall  think  I  am  paid,  for 
all  I  have  said  and  all  I  have  done,  though  I  have  run,  many  a 
time,  after  a  rhyme,  as  far  as  from  hence,  to  the  end  of  my  sense, 
and  by  hook  or  crook,  write  another  book,  if  I  live  and  am  here, 
another  year.  I  have  heard  before,  of  a  room  with  a  floor,  laid 
upon  springs,  and  such-like  things,  with  so  much  art,  in  every 
part,  that  when  you  went  in,  you  was  forced  to  begin  a  minuet 

1  Hie  Spinney  wms  a  deligbtfal  rural  retirement— a  grove— bdoneliig  to  ICra.  Throcknmrtoa  nt 
Weston,  and  about  a  mile  flrom  Olney.    The  word  ia  tued  for  a  thicket,  or  dnmp  of  trees. 

*  Cowper**  raranier-houae  stitt  exiata,  but  hla  flivortte  Spinney  was  cnt  down  In  17M.  Writing  to 
Newton,  ke  lald,  •*  In  one  year  tlie  whole  wUI  be  a  thicket;  that  which  wae  onoe  the  ■erpeattaie-walk 
!■  now  in  a  state  of  trausfomifttlon,  and  Is  already  bocomo  as  woody  as  the  rest.  Poplars  and  elmst 
without  namber,  are  springrliiff  In  the  torf.  They  are  now  as  high  aa  the  knee.  Before  the  aummia 
to  ended  they  will  be  twice  as  high;  and  the  growth  of  another  season  will  make  them  »rees.  Tb* 
4aMlatk>n  of  the  wliole  scene  ia  such  that  ttaunk  onr  spictts." 
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pace,  with  an  air  and  a  grace,  swimming  about,  now  in  and  now 
out,  with  a  deal  of  state,  in  a  figure  of  eight,  without  pipe  or  string, 
or  any  such  thing ;  and  now  I  have  writ,  in  a  rhyining  fit,  what 
will  make  you  dance,  and  as  you  advance,  will  keep  you  still, 
though  against  your  will,  dancing  away,  alert  and  gay,  till  you 
come  to  an  end  of  what  I  have  penn'd ;  which  that  you  may  do, 
ere  madam  and  you  are  quite  worn  out  with  jigging  about,  I  take 
my  leave,  and  here  you  receive  a  bow  profound,  down  to  the 
ground,  from  your  humble  me,  W.  C. 


P.  8.  When  I  concluded,  doubtless  you  did  think  me  right, 
well  you  might,  in  saying  what  I  said  of  Scott ;  and  then  it  was 
true,  but  now  it  is  due  to  him  to  note,  that  since  I  wrote,  himself 
and  he  has  visited  me. 


■ZPXCTS  LAD7  HS8KETH FREPARATIONS  FOR  HER HIS  WOKXSHOP. 

Olvbt,  M€ty  29,  1786. 
T«  Last  Hukitb. 

Thou  dear,  comfortable  cousin,  whose  letters,  among  all  that  I 
receive,  have  this  property  -peculiarly  their  own,  that  I  expect 
them  without  trembling,  and  never  find  any  thing  hi  them  that 
does  not  give  me  pleasure;  for  which  therefore  I  would  take 
nothing  in  exchange  that  the  world  could  give  me,  save  and  ex- 
cept that  for  which  1  must  exchange  them  soon,  (and  happy  shall 
I  be  to  do  so,)  your  own  company.  That,  indeed,  is  delayed  a 
little  too  long ;  to  my  impatience  at  least  it  seems  so,  who  find  the 
spring,  backward  as  it  is,  too  forward,  because  many  of  its  beau* 
ties  will  have  faded  before  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
them.  We  took  our  customary  walk  yesterday  in  the  wildcniess 
at  Weston,  and  saw,  with  regret,  the  laburnums,  syringas,  and 
guelder-roses,  some  of  them  blown,  and  others  just  upon  the  point 
of  blowing,  and  could  not  help  observing-— All  these  will  be  gone 
before  Lady  Hesketh  comes  !  Still  however  there  will  be  roses, 
and  jasmine,  and  honeysuckle,  and  shady  walks,  and  cool  al- 
coves, and  you  will  partake  them  with  us.  But  I  want  you  to 
have  a  share  of  every  thing  that  is  delightful  here,  and  cannot 
bear  that  the  advance  of  the  season  should  steal  away  a  single 
pleasure  before  you  can  come  to  enjoy  it. 

Every  day  I  think  of  you,  and  almost  all  the  day  long ;  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  even  vow  were  never  so  expected  in  your  life. 
I  called  last  week  at  the  Quaker's  to  see  the  furniture  of  your  bed, 
the  fame  of  which  had  reached  me.  It  is,  I  assure  you,  superb, 
of  printed  cotton,  and  the  subject  classical.  Every  morning  yoa 
will  open  your  eyes  on  Phaeton  kneeling  to  Apollo,  and  imploring 
ois  fiither  to  grant  him  the  conduct  of  his  chariot  for  a  day.  May 
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yovLT  sleep  be  as  sound  as  your  bed  will  be  sumptuous,  and  your 
nights  at  least  will  be  well  provided  for.  „ 

I.  shall  send  up  the  sixth  and  seventh  books  of  the  Aiad  shortly, 
&nd  shall  address  them  to  you.  You  will  forward  them  to  the 
GeneraL  I  long  to  show  you  my  workshop,  and  to  see  you  sitting 
on  the  opposite  side  of  my  table.  We  shsdl  be  as  close  pocked  as 
two  wax  figures  in  an  old-fashioned  picture  frame.  I  am  writ- 
ing in  it  now.  It  is  the  place  in  which  I  fabricate  all  my  verse  in 
summer  time.  I  rose  an  hour  sooner  than  usual  this  morning, 
tliat  I  might  finish  my  sheet  before  breakfast,  for  I  must  write  this 
day  to  the  General. 

The  grass  under  my  windows  is  all  bespangled  with  dewdrops, 
suid  the  birds  are  singing  in  the  apple  trees,  among  the  blossoms, 
r^ever  poet  had  a  more  commodious  oratory  in  which  to  invoke 
his  Muse. 


TRANSLATION   OF   HOMER THE   NONSENSE   OLVB. 

To  JosBTH  H»L,  £eo^ 

My  dear  friend,  Olitkt,  June  9,  1780. 

The  little  time  that  I  can  devote  to  any  other  purpose  than  that 
of  poetry  is,  as  you  may  suppose,  stolen.  Homer  is  urgent.  Much 
is  done,  but  much  remains  undone,  and  no  schoolboy  is  more  at- 
tentive to  the  performance  of  his  daily  task  than  I  am.  You  will 
therefore  excuse  me  if  at  present  I  am  both  unfrequent  and  short. 

I  had  a  letter  some  time  since  from  your  sister  Fanny,  that  gave 
me  great  pleasure.  Such  notices  from  old  friends  are  always 
pleasant,  and  of  such  pleasures  I  have  received  many  lately. 
They  refresh  the  remembrance  of  early  days,  and  make  me  young 
again.  The  noble  institution  of  the  Nonsense  Club  will  be  for- 
gotten, when  we  are  gone  who  composed  it ;  but  I  often  think  of 
your  most  heroic  line,  written  at  one  of  our  meetings,  and  espe- 
cially think  of  it  when  I  am  translating  Homer, — 

"To  whom  replied  the  DevU  ywd-long^alled."  i 

There  never  was  any  thing  more  truly  Grecian  than  that  triple 
epithet,  and  were  it  possible  to  introduce  it  into  either  Iliad  or 
Odyssey,  I  should  certainly  steal  it.  I  am  now  flushed  with  ex- 
pectation of  Lady  Hesketh,  who  spends  the  summer  with  us.  We 
hope  to  see  her  next  week.  We  have  found  admirable  lodgings 
both  for  her  and  her  suite,  and  a  Cluaker  in  this  town,  still  more 
admirable  than  they,  who,  as  if  he  loved  her  as  much  as  I  do,  fur- 
nishes them  for  her  with  real  elegance. 

1  See  page  7«  under  **  Moral  Play*.'* 
64« 
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mt   A  PARTICULAR  PROVIDENCE.* 

How  mysterioua  are  the  ways  of  Proridence !     Why  did  I 
leceive  mce  and  mercy?    Why  was  I  preserred*  afflicted  for 
my  good,  received,  as  I  trust,  into  favor,  and  blessed  with   tiie 
greatest  happiness  I  can  ever  know  or  hope  for  in  this  life,  while 
others  were  overtaken  by  the  great  arrest,  unawakened,  unrepent- 
ing,  and  every  way  unprepared  for  it  ?    His  infinite  wisdom,  to 
whose  infinite  mercy  I  owe  it  all,  can  solve  these  questions^  and 
none  beside  him.    If  I  am  convinced  that  no  affliction  can  be&ll 
me  without  the  permission  of  God,  I  am  convinced,  likewise,  tliat 
he  sees  and  knows  that  I  am  afflicted.     Believing  this,  I  mast  in 
the  same  degree  believe  that,  if  I  pray  to  him  for  deliverance,  he 
hears  me ;  I  must  needs  know  likewise  with  equal  assurance  that, 
if  he  hears,  he  will  also  deliver  me,  if  that  will,  upon  the  whde, 
be  most  conducive  to  my  happiness ;  and  if  he  does  not  deliver 
me,  I  may  be  well  assured  that  he  has  none  but  the  most  benevo- 
lent intention  in  declining  it.    He  made  us,  not  because  we  could 
add  to  his  happiness,  which  was  always  perfect,  bat  that  we 
might  be  happy  ourselves ;  and  will  he  not,  in  all  his  dispensa- 
tions towards  us,  even  in  the  minutest,  consult  that  end  for  which 
he  made  us  ?    To  suppose  the  contrary,  is  (which  we  are  not 
always  aware  of)  affronting  every  one  of  his  attributes ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  certain  consequence  of  disbelieving  his  care  for  us 
is,  that  we  renounce  utterly  our  dependence  upon  him.     In  this 
view,  it  will  appear  plainly  that  the  line  of  duty  is  not  stretched 
too  tight,  when  we  are  told  that  we  ought  to  accept  every  thing 
at  his  hands  as  a  blessing,  and  to  be  thankful  even  while  we  smart 
under  the  rod  of  iron  with  which  he  sometimes  rules  us.     With- 
out this  persuasion,  every  blessing,  however  w^e  may  think  our- 
selves happy  in  it,  loses  its  greatest  recommendation,  and  every 
siffliction  is  intolerable.     Death  itself  must  be  welcome  to  him 
who  has  this  faith,  and  he  who  has  it  not,  must  aim  at  it,  if  ho  is 
not  a  madman. 

a  littar  to  lAdy  BMlHtk,  datod  Sept. «» IIW. 
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gIB  JOHN  HANDSYSLLB^  (iwge  17.) 

Bate  ofbirth  %ad  death!    In  whoae  reign 
did  h«  flottriflh  ?  Date  of  Edward  Ill/a  radgn  1 
VWhon  did  ha  leare  £nsland  Ibr  fin«ign  trar 
▼el?     How  long  was  he  goner     Through 
'What  eonntriee  cud  he  traTel  ?    In  what  lan- 
enages  did  he  write  bis  traTeleT    What  en- 
titles him  to  groat  consideration?    What  ao> 
eotrnts  did  he  gire  which  were  not  believed 
at  the  time,  but  which  later  teetimony  has 
proTed  trae  ?    How  doee  he  proTe  the  spheri- 
cal form  of  the  earth?    Give  his  reasoning. 
What  does  he  saj  of  the  Chinese?    What 
cTldeace   of  the  popularly  of  his  work? 
(note,   p.  19.)    Wliat  books  nftrred   to?^ 
{note.)  "^       '  fj^ft 

JOHN  WlCUr,  CplA.)*'^**''^ 

Jhite  of  WidlTs  birth  and  death?  In 
whose  rrign  did  he  flonrish  ?  flTT*  Here  the 
•diolar  most  not  be  gotemed  bjr  the  name 
pf  the  nMmaroh  at  the  top  of  the  pi^  over 
the  author's  name,  Ibr  as  the  authors  are 
arranged  aeeording  to  the  dates  of  their 
death,  some  will  be  found  to  have  died  the 
Terf  first  or  second  jrear  of  a  new  king's 
rdn ;  of  ooorae,  therefore^  they  cannot  be 
said  to  have  **  flourished  in  his  reign.**  Thus, 
though  Wklif  died  in  the  reign  of  Riofaard 
II.,  his  great  works  were  mostly  written,  and 
his  great  labors  ebiefly  exerted  in  the  reign 
of  Uward  III. ;  he,  therefore,  must  be  said 
to  have  ^flourished"  In  the  reign  of  that 
monarch.]  What  was  he  oallea?  What 
does  Milton  say  of  him?  Where  was  he 
educated  ?  For  what  dU  be  early  distinguish 
himself?  What  title  did  he  acquire?  What 
was  bsneeforth  the  great  business  of  his 
llfo?  Bepeat  the  quotation  from  Milton  re* 
latlve  to  Wiclif.  State  the  oomparatiTe 
merits  of  Wiclif  and  Luther,  as  reformers. 
Bepeat  the  fine  remark  of  Burnet,  (note.) 
When  did  Widlf  die?  What  dkl  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constance  decree  ?  What  Is  the  re> 
mark  of  Fuller  ?  Repeat  the  lines  of  Words- 
worth, (note.)  What  is  said  of  WicUTs  writ- 
ings? What  was  Us  ehief  work?  What 
honor  belongs  to  him?  What  did  the  papal 
clergy  say  of  his  labors?  (note.)  What  was 
his  character?  What  books  reforred  to? 
(n«te.) 

JOHN  BABBOUB,  (p.  25.) 

Date  cf  Barbour's  bfarth  and  death?    To 
what  eountry  did  he  belong?     In  whose 
dM  be  flourish?    What  is  the  tlUe  of 


his  dilef  work?  What  is  Its  nature?  In 
what  character,  therefore  Is  Barbour  to  be 
considered  ?  What  does  he  Nty,  himself  of 
his  work?  Bepeat  the  paraphrase  of  his 
Apostrophe  to  Freedom,  (note.)  [The  last 
two  lines  of  the  original  are  much  superior, 
and  should  be  Imbedded  in  the  memory  .1 

GEOFFRET  (JHAUCiER,  (p.  2a) 

Date  of  (Chaucer's  birth  and  death? 
peat  Spenser  and  Wordsworth's  Unes.  By 
what  title  is  he  distinctlTely  known  ?  What 
does  Warton  say  of  him?  In  whose  roign 
did  he  flonrish  ?  To  what  IkmOy  did  he  be- 
come connected  by  marriage?  Where  did  ho 
trarel?  With  whom  did  he  become  ac- 
quainted? Who  were  the  three  chief  scho- 
lars of  Italy  in  the  14th  century,  and  for 
what  distinguished?  (note.)  What  public 
oflloe  did  Chaucer  reoeive?  When  old  ho 
die?  In  what  respect  does  Chaucer  resemble 
Cowpor?  What  is  his  great  work?  From 
what  did  he  take  the  idea?  What  was  the 
Decameron?  Its  etymology?  Where  was 
Canterbury  ?  Why  were  pUflnimages  made 
there?  In  what  respect  Is  Chauoor's  plan 
superior  to  Boceado's  ?  What  is  the  plan  of 
the  Decameron?  What  knowledge  do  the 
Canterbury  Tales  give  us?  What  great  cause 
did  they  subsequently  aid?  (note.)  [Here 
the  instructor  may  direct  the  scholar  to  com- 
mit to  memory  such  extracts  from  the  vari- 
ous authors,  as  he  may  deem  best.  Of  tho$« 
from  Chaucer,  I  would  reoonunend  **Tbo 
Parson."*]  What  are  the  four  other  prin- 
cipal works  of  Chaucer  ?    Give  an  account  of 

*I  eannot  too  strongly  urge  npoo  the  young 
the  advantage  of  oommlttlng  to  memory  the 
choicest  jKuaages  In  prose  and  poetry  In  Eng- 
lish Literature.  What  we  learn  thoroogbly 
when  yoang,  remains  by  us  throagh  life.  ** Sir  '■ 
■aid  the  great  Doctor  Johnson  to  BoeweD,  **  in 
my  early  days  I  read  very  hard.  It  is  a  sad  re 
flection,  bat  a  tme  one,  that  I  knew  almost  as 
modi  at  eighteen  as  I  do  now.  My  Jodgnaent,  U» 
be  sure,  was  not  so  good;  but  I  had  all  the  flhcts 
I  remember  very  wcU  when  I  was  at  Oxftrd,  an 
old  gentleman  said  to  me^  •  Toung  man,  ply  rom 
book  diligently  now,  and  aoqnire  a  stock  of 
knowledge:  Ibr  when  years  cone  onto  yon,  yuv 
win  find  that  poring  upon  books  will  be  hot  an 
Irkaeoae  taak.'  ** 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


«<Tn)Oi»«tdOba0eidA."  Of  tlie  "lonuoni 
of  the  sum."  Ot  ^TIm  Hobm  cf  FauBW." 
or  **TIm  Fknrar  uui  the  haUT  Who  has 
tmltatw!  Chftonr's  "Hovueof  Vamc^"  and  In 
what?  Eapeat  the  Unea  from  PmMB»  (note.) 
What  bodki  leteiad  tof  (noH  9.  n.) 

JOHN  OOWXB,  (p.  M.) 

In  wboaa  reigna  dSd  he  flooilih?    WUh 

whom  eontemporaryf  When  die?  In  what 
does  he  resemble  Chaaosr?  In  what  difltar 
th>mhim7  What  is  his  chief  work  f  What 
Is  its  sn1))ecif  Qive  an  aooount  of  the  story 
of  Florant. 

JAMX8  L  or  800IIAin>,  (p.  88.) 

Who  was  he?  Whenbomf  How,  and hj 
whom  was  he  imprisoned  ?  fbr  what  are  we 
indebted  to  his  imprisonment  F  What  is  his 
chief  poetical  wark!  His  merits  as  a  Ungf 
How  dle^  and  when?  What  is  said  of  him 
as  a  poet? 

WILUAH  OAXTON,  (p.  42.) 

In  whose  reigns  dU  be  flovxlshr  Whj 
will  his  name  eror  be  cherished?  Bepeat 
the  Terses  in  his  praise.  Gire  the  outline  of 
his  lift.  What  is  said  of  the  history  of  print- 
inn;  ?  (note.)  What  two  cities  claim  the  honor 
of  thodisoorery?  Who  disooTered  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  aui?  Who  inrented  movable 
types?  Who  first  Ibunded  types?  Btatethe 
oonotadon,  (note.)  What  was  the  first  book 
OTer  printed  in  the  English  language^  where, 
and  when  ?  What  was  the  first  book  printed 
in  England,  and  when?  What  is  said  of 
Gaxton's  character?  How  many  works  did 
be  print?    What  works  refcrred  to? 

WILLIAM  DUNBAB,  (p.  44.) 

Bate  of  birth  and  death?  What  does  Ellis 
say  of  him?  What  are  his  chief  poems? 
What  is  the  story  of  the  "Thistle  and  the 
Boser    QlTe  an  account  of  "The  Danoe." 

.     V.   SIR  THOMAS  MOBS,  (p.  47.) 

l^cpAat  Thomson's  lines.  In  whose  roign 
did  ho  flonrish?  What  Is  said  of  him?  What 
remark  was  made  of  him  when  a  boy  ?  To 
what  offices  was  he  appointed  ?  Why  did  be 
I  Incar  the  din>loasure  of  Henry  Till.  ?  How 
^  did  be  die  ?  What  does  Home,  the  historian, 
say  of  his  death?  What  Is  said  of  More's 
Konius  and  character  ?  Belate  the  interriew 
between  him  and  Srasmns.  What  coiqtlet 
Is  attributed  to  him?  What  great  inoon- 
•Istoncles  did  he  display  ?  What  is  his  most 
celebrated  work?  Why  so  oalled?  (note.) 
What  is  its  character?  What  are  some  of 
the  excellent  principles  in  it?  Describe  the 
Island.  What  of  their  trades,  Ac.?  Of  trsr 
Telling?  Of  ale-houms?  Of  their  notions 
of  wealth  ?    Of  hunting  ?    Of  laws  and  law- 

Cers?  Of  war?  General  remarks  on  the 
ftopia?  What  other  works  of  More  are 
mentioned?  What  of  Bichard  III.  and  the 
princes?  How  often  was  he  married  ?  What 
of  his  first  wifi>?  What  of  his  second?  What 
books  recommended  to  be  read? 

•    WnXIAM  TYNDALE,  (p.  53.) 

Who  gave  us  the  first  English  Version  of 
the  Bible?    tnm  what  was  the  translation 


? 


made?  When  did  Widlf  die? 
▼ocation  twenty-Amr  years  after  ? 
it  decree?  Whan  was  tbe  Latin  Tidgate 
printed?  When  tbe  Hehraw?  Whan 
Greek?  What  did  tbi  Monks  ssv  of 
What  did  ana  offlM  ptfarti  dedare? 
of  Tyndale^s  bbib  and  deatii?  In 
reigns  did  ha  flourish?  When  was  be 
oated?  What  is  said  of  his 
What  did  a  priest  ones  ssy  tobim? 
was  Tjrndale's  noUe  reply?  WharedidT^ 
dalegoinUtt?  For  what  porpoaef 
did  be  finish  Wb  translation  of  tbt 
ment?  What  was  the  result?  How  was  his 
retreat  at  Antwerp  disoorered  ?  What 
done  to  him?  Whet  eflbsts. made  to 
him?  With  what  snooasst  Howwaabecae- 
ployed  in  pris(m  ?  What  was  finally  donr  to 
nim  ?  GItc  an  account  of  his  martyidem 
and  last  prayer.  Repeat  tiie  lines  on  Us 
death.  How  was  his  iwayer  answoed? 
What  Is  said  of  his  trenslationf 

SIR  THOMAS  WTAIT,  (p.  56.) 

Data  of  Urth  and  death?  With  whose 
name  is  his  generally  assodatedr  Tar  what 
was  he  early  distinguished?  Wbat  were  his 
aooomplishments  ?  What  w«re  some  of  the 
traits  of  his  character?  On  wbat  mtasion 
was  he  sent?  What  was  tbe  eanse  of  his 
death?  What  qualities  did  be  unite  in  bb 
character?  for  wliat  was  be  most  distin- 
guished? How  did  he  ennoble  leamiug  and 
poetry?    Wbat  of  bis  prose  writing  ? 

EARL  OF  S0RRXT,  (p.  fiO.) 

Data  of  Urth  and  death?  InwboaarelgBi 
did  Surrey  and  Wyatt  flonrisb?  Wlieii  did 
he  enter  upon  puUic  lUb?  Wbat  honev  was 
conferred  on  him  fai  1M2?  WbatAdbedo 
1644?  What  effect  had  bis  pepwlaiity  on 
Henry  YIIL?  Who  was  his  chief  malMens 
enemy?  What  was  dona  to  Onrrey?  Of 
what  was  he  seeueed?  Who  was  the  cbisf 
witness  against  him?  What  was  tbe  drniiBe? 
What  was  tbe  result?  Whan  was  he  jodi- 
daily  murdered?  What  is  said  of  his  cha- 
racter? What  is  said  of  hU  endowmenti? 
WhatofhismoraiTirtneB?  Wbat  of  bis  re- 
gard ftrroUs^on?  Bsaeat  the  Unas  on 
Han^ylifii? 

HUGH  LATDCKB,  (p.  66.) 

Date  of  birth  and  death?  Wbere  eduealed? 
By  whose  means  conrerted  ?  Wbat  ia  asid 
ofhim  during  tbe  rrign  of  Edward  TI.?  In 
the  reign  of  Maty  ?  what  did  be  reftua  to 
do?  What  was  the  rasnlt?  Oira  an  ae- 
eount  of  his  and  Ridley's  martyrdom.  Wbat 
did  lAtiimer  say  to  Ridley?  Wbatlaaaidof 
hissuibringB?    What  of  Ridley's? 

.  SIR  JOHN  CHBKE;  (p.  08.) 


wlkom  was  fas 


Date  ofhirth  and  death?  What 
ship  did  he  early  fill?  To 
tntor?  Milton's  lines?  (note.)  Wbat 
the  consequence  of  his  Protestantism  ?  What 
choice  was  offrred  to  him?  Wbidi.  did  he 
take?  What  foUowod?  Wben  did  be  die! 
What  Is  said  of  the  period  in  wbieb  he 
flourished?  What  dU  be  faktrodooa  la 
Oretik?    How  improre  English?    Wbat  to 
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hia  works! 
extant  r 


Wbat  h  the  title  of  the 


JOHN  HETWOOD,  (p.  70.) 

^W^uit  is  said  of  the  age  of  Qneen  Elisa- 

Iwtbr  (note.)    To  what  does  the  name  of 

•folna  Seywood  ii^trodaoe  us?    How  many 

dlwUricms  In  the  history  of  the  Dnma,  uid 

wlkskife  aM  they?    When  were  the  Miracle 

I^Ays  In  rtigv»7    Why  called   so?    What 

wreore  some  of  their  snt^eets?     Bj  whom 

acted?    What  is  said  of  them?    ^at  was 

tb»    next  diTislon?     What   were   <*  Moral 

Plays?"    What  to  said   of  them?     What 

fleriptaral  efaaraoter  in  them  ?    What  b  said 

or  tbe  « Interludes  ?"    Why  did  the  "  Moral 

Plays"  die  away?    What  snoeessftil  writer 

or    them?    Date  of  hto  birth  and  death? 

What  of  his  genins?    What  did  he  expora? 

Wivat  to  the  name  of  one  of  hto  best  Intei^ 

lodes?    What  to  it)  and  who  were  the  chor 

xaeters  ?    How  does  the  piece  open  ?    What 

aoes  the  Pardoner  say  ?    What  tbe  Palmer  ? 

How  does  the  Pardoner  reply  ?    What  says 

tlie  Foticary  ?  What  the  Pedler?  What  does 

tbe  Pedlerpropose  to  end  the  dispute?  Who 

begins?    Who  gains  the  Tictory?     Repeat 

the  lines.    What  exclamations  follow  ? 


JOHN  STILL*  (p.  78.) 

Who  was  John  Still  ?  What  to  the  first 
eomedy  hi  our  language?  What  Is  said  of 
It?  What  the  eharacters?  Its  plot?  Oire 
an  aooonntof  it. 

ROGER  ASCHAH,  (p.  74.) 

Tn  whose  reign  did  he  flourish?  Where 
edncated?  What  does  Johnson  say  ?  (note.) 
To  whom  was  he  preceptor  ?  What  office  did 
ha  fill  ?  When  did  he  die?  What  are  hto 
two  principal  works?  What  to  the  Toxo- 
nhlhis?  Etymology?  What  is  its  design? 
Who  are  the  speakers?  What  influence  had 
hto  work  upon  the  language  ?  What  motiTe 
ftr  wriUng  it  sugncested  7  (note.)  What  was 
hto  other  work?  What  does  Johnson  say  of 
It  ?  What  does  Asoham  say  of  the  influence 
of  foreign  trarel?  What  criticisms  on  hto 
VOTks?  (note,  p.  75.) 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY,  (p.  80.) 

What  to  said  of  his  character?  In  whose 
fQiga  did  he  flourish  ?  When  did  he  enter 
Oxford?  >Vhen  begin  hto  traveto?  What 
hnppened  to  him  at  Parto  ?  On  what  em- 
bassy sent?  Whom  did  he  marry  ?  To  what 
high  post  abroad  was  he  elected  ?  Who  was 
opposed  to  hto  accepting  of  it,  and  why? 
What  public  scrrice  was  he  next  engs^ed 
In?  Relate  the  piuticulars  of  hto  death. 
What  offcct  did  it  produce  in  England  7  On 
what  docs  his  literary  reputation  rest?  How 
may  he  be  regarded  as  a  prese  writer?  What 
does  Oowper  say  of  him  7  (note,)  and  what 
does  he  n^  of  ** poesy?"  What  to  the  Ar- 
cadia? Whore  to  the  scene  of  it  laid  7  Who 
are  the  heroes  of  the  romance?  What  is 
their  fortnna?    What  to  the  other  groat 


work  of  Sidney?    What  to  said  of  It?    Wh«t 
does  Hallam  say?  (note.)    What  Warton? 

(note.) 

CIIRISTOPHER  MARLOW,  (p.  87.) 

What  commonly  called  ?  With  whom  was 
he  contemporary  7  Date  of  birth  and  death  ? 
VOr  what  was  he  most  known  in  hto  life? 
Por  what  now?  Repeat  it  What  to  a  mad- 
rigal? (note.) 

ROBERT  SOUTHWELL,  (p.  88.) 
Date  of  birth  and  death?  Where  ediv 
cated  ?  Where  did  he  go*  and  to  what  order 
did  he  attach  himself?  \Vhenoe  did  he  so* 
and  in  what  capacity  ?  What  treatment  md 
he  meet  with?  For  what  was  he  tried? 
What  was  the  result?  Was  he  probably 
^Ity  ?  What  is  said  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion? Did  ho  do  anything  more  than  he 
had  a  right  to  do?  What  to  said  of  putting 
down  opinions  by  force?  Repeat  Bryant's 
lines.  What  to  said  of  Southwell's  poetry? 
What  to  said  of  hto  prose  ?  [Commit  **  Times 
go  by  tums^"  and  ^  Scorn' not  the  Least"] 

EDMUND  SPENSER,  (p.  03.)         ^  '  ^^  , 

Date  of  birth  and  death  7  In  whose  rdgn  {^ 
did  he  flourish?  Repeat  Thomson's  lines. 
What  to  said  of  hto  parentage  ?  What  does 
Gibbon  say  ?  How  did  he  enter  Cambridge  ? 
What  is  a  "  stoer,"  and  why  so  called  ?  What 
work  did  he  first  publtoh?  'V^attoit?  In 
what  capacity  did  he  go  to  Ireland  ?  What 
grant  did  he  reoeiTe?  Where  did  he  go  to 
reside  ?  Who  visited  him  there  ?  What  did 
he  style  him  ?  What  was  ho  persuaded  to 
do?  What  does  Campbell  soy  of  Raleigh's 
▼toit  to  Spenser  ?  What  to  Spenser's  great 
work  ?  Of  how  many  books  does  it  co^st? 
How  many  is  it  said  ho  intended  to  write  ? 
Did  he  probably  finish  hto  design?  What 
happened  to  him  in  Irehmd  ?  Vfhvn  did  he 
die,  and  when?  What  is  said  of  the  influx 
enoe  of  hto  works?  What  of  hto  minor 
poems?  What  hare  prevented  the  <*Paerto 
Queene"  from  being  generally  read?  What 
to  said  of  the  allegory  ?  What  does  Spenser 
say  to  the  "  end  of  sJl  the  books"  ?  Who  to 
the  hero?  Who  to  intended  by  the  "Faerie 
l^ueene"  ?  What  does  Prince  Arthur  repre- 
sent?  The  knight  and  rirtae  of  the  first 
book?  Of  the  second?  Of  the  third?  Of 
the  fourth?  Of  the  fifth?  Of  the  sixth? 
rCommit-^t  pleaanre.}  What  does  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  say  of  Spenser?  What  does  Ha>- 
litt?  What  Campbell?  What  to  hto  chief 
prose  work?  Books  and  oritkdsms  to  be  read  1 

RICHARD  HOOKER,  (^  104.) 

Data  of  birth  and  death  ?  What  to  said  of 
him?  Where  educated?  What  proftiBslon 
did  he  select?  Where  did  he  preacn  7  What 
of  his  marriage?  Did  he  love  a  city  1IA»? 
What  did  he  request?  Where  did  he  die? 
What  to  hto  great  work  called?  What  its 
design?  To  what  does  It  owe  its  origin? 
WhattosaidoT  its  learning?   Of  its  stytof 
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What  doM  Eallftm  mj  of  K?    Wbat  workB 
aoderitkiamfltolwreadl  Bettoditkmr 


JDfGLIBH  MINSTRKLST,  (p.  100.) 

Wbat  b  laid  of  the  minntrels?  Where 
irere  their  talents  put  In  requisition?  What 
of  their  originf  DeriTation  of  the  term? 
Hov  Ions  dM  they  continue  a  distlnot  order  f 
What  did  they  sing  and  probably  composer 
What  ineldents  in  hlstorr  show  that  they 
were  held  In  high  estimation  f  CHre  an  ae- 
oount  of  their  dbrllnlng  popularity  f  Mliat 
of  Sir  Patrick  Spens?  On  what  founded? 
What  is  one  of  the  most  eelebrated  Eni^ish 
halladsr  What  does  Sidney  say  of  it?  On 
whatfooaded?    [Oommit  at  plManre.] 

QUXEN  ELIZABETH,  (p.  117.) 

Birth  and  death?  What  of  her  poetrr? 
What  is  one  of  her  boat  pieces?  GIto  tne 
historical  Incident  on  which  it  is  founded. 
What  does  Beadley  say  of  it? 


nUNSLATION  OV  THE  BIBLB»  (p.  118.) 

Wbat  was  the  dilef  cause  of  the  siqwrlortty 
of  the  ago  of  Elizabeth  in  literature?  (note.) 
What  most  important  undertaking  in  James 
I.'s  reign?  How  many  rersions  of  the  Bible 
subsequent  to  Tyndaie's  are  here  named? 
Mention  them  in  order.  Wbat  of  Oorerdale's? 
Of  Matthewo*s  ?  Of  Cranmer*8  ?  Of  Tarem- 
er's?  OftheOonera?  The  Bishop's?  The 
Douay!  What  of  King  James's  or  our  own 
prefent  Terrion?  What  were  the  reasons 
why  It  was  undertaken  ?  When  was  a  con- 
forence  held  of  the  dernr  of  all  denomina- 
tions? What  did  the  king  (James  I.)  do? 
How  many  of  those  first  oommlssioned  to 
translate  the  Bible  died  or  ntigncd  before 
It  was  begun  ?  How  many  were  left?  How 
dlTided?  How  did  they  proceed  in  their 
task?  What  cautions  did  they  take  to  pre> 
Tent  errors?  When  was  the  resiilt  pub- 
Ibhed?  Under  what  UUe?  What  is  said  of 
the  translation  as  a  whole?  What  does 
Adam  Clarke  say?  What  does  strict  truth 
require  ?  Wbat  is  one  of  the  greatest  de- 
fects in  the  translation?  (note.)  Give  ex- 
amples. Why  this  historical  Tiew  giren? 
Bepeat  Mrs.  ElUs^s  remazks,  (note.) 


THOMAS  SAOKYILLE,  (p.  12L) 

In  whose  reigns  did  he  flourish?  Why 
does  he  deserre  consideration?  Giro  an  ao- 
eount  of  his  tragedy  ?  Bj  what  poem  Is  he 
best  known?  What  are  its  ohuveter  and 
design?  What  portion  did  he  write  of  it? 
Who  finished  It?  What  Is  said  of  SackrUle's 
powers  as  a  post?  Repeat  some  of  the  cha- 
racters? 


WILLIAM  BHAK8PBA]ti;^19.) 

Repeat  Gray^s  lines.  What  worics  referred 
to?  Best  edition  of  hSs  works?  Wkat  4dm 
Croft  SMT  of  him  ?  (note.)  What  does  Dnka 
say  of  KM  remoral  to  London?  La 
rngns  did  he  flourish?  Where  bon? 
What  b  said  of  his  eariy  life?  Wbat 
him  to  hftTs  been  a  grnt  student? 
did  he  many?  When  did  be  reoaow  t» 
don?  What  fai  his  history  there?  Bistnt 
play?  Repeat  the  list  of  Us  plays  In  rhio- 
ncriogioal  order.  When  did  he  retire  to  vfaa 
country  ?  How  long  did  be  ei^ioy  his  letixv- 
ment?  When  did  he  die?  What  te  aaid  of 
hb  children,  and  thdr  dsMendants? 
has  he  written  hb  own  eulogy  ? 
lines.  What  does  Ben  Jooaon  s^y  of  him? 
What  Dryden?  (Bepeat  tike 
richly  worth  eommltting.)  [( 
the  poet,  at  Measure.] 

BEAUMONT  AMD  VLETDBKB*  (p.  14S.) 

What  of  their  friendshte  and  uhIob? 
Birth  and  death  of  FnndsBaaamoatt  Of 
John  Fletcher  ?  Of  what  do  tfaeir 
sbt?  What  b  said  of  thfllr  lyrics?' 
tiie  eztracta. 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH,  (p.  IM.) 

In  whose  reigns  did  he  flourish?  Wliatb 
said  of  him?  Where  educated?  Hovdldba 
spend  hb  time  In  France?  To  wh«t  danger 
there  exposed?  What  did  ho  do  in  1579? 
WtuX  was  the  result  of  the  enaditios? 
Wbat  was  granted  him  in  1584?  What  did 
he  do?  What  In  1686?  Result?  When  was 
tobacco  first  carried  taito  England?  What 
in  1694?  What  dM  he  publish?  How  tiwted 
by  James?  OfwhataBeoaed?  Whatbsail 
of  the  trial,  and  result?  How  did  he  em- 
ploy hb  prison  hours?  Wbat  did  ha  do  in 
1615?  Result?  What  of  hb  death?  What 
does  Sir  Egerton  Bijdges  s^y?  What  b 
s^d  of  hb  character,  end  learning?  How 
dbtingnbhed?  Dateoof  hb  hbtory?  What 
does  Hume  say  of  it?  WhatTjrtlev?  Wbat 
other  worlcs  did  ha  writs?  What  docs 
Headley  say  of  him?  What  b  said  of  hb 
poetry  by  Sir  Egarton  Brydges?  (note.) 
Wbat  does  Spenser  styto  him?  [Oonait 
«The  Nymph's  Beply,'  and  the  •'SooTs 
Errand,*'^  *nd  the  **8onnat  upon  the  Faerb 
Queone.] 

LABT  ELIZABETH  CARET,  (p.  1S4.) 
When  flourish  ?    Wbat  did  she  write? 


SAMUEL  DANIEIh  (p.  165.) 

In  whose  reigns  did  he  flourish  ? 
hb   chief  work?    What   b  its   c 
What  does  Headley  say  of  him  ? 
the  three  last  rerses  of  Riehaid  tba 

SolUoqi^.] 


Whatv 


SIR  THOMAS  OYERBURT,  (p.  125.) 

In  whose  reigns  flourish ?  What  of  him? 
Why,  and  how  killed,  and  Ij  whom  ?  By 
what  b  hs  best  known? 


GILES  FLETCHER,  (p.  158.) 

In  whooB  reigns  did  he  flourish? 
docs  Wood  say  of  him?    Wbat  b  lib  ehbf 
1  poem?    What  does  Oampbell  say  of  him  ? 


\ 

\ 


W 

> 
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mAJXOIS  BAOON,  (p.  150.) 

rOnuidt  Thoauon'B  lines.]     In  wbote 
s«|gna  did  he  flooiiali?    Whoee  ion  wu  be f 
Where  educated  r  How  there  distinguished  7 
Tnbai  profession  did  he  choose  F    Did  he  oon- 
flzi«  his  studies  to  it!    What  neat  irork  did 
lie  tmtij  plan?    What  honor  did  be  reoeire, 
C  1003?    What  sabseqnent  honors?     What 
^^i^»ited   him?    What  inquiry  hutitnted? 
Td'what  did  he  oonftssr    What  were  his 
words?    What  was  his  punishment?   When 
did  he  diet  What  is  his  first  principal  work? 
MThat  does  Stewart  say  of  it?    What  the 
second  mentioned?    Of  what  does  it  treat? 
How  does  he  divide  human  learning  ?  What 
tbe  third?    What  is  its  ol^iect'    What  the 
fourth?    What  rank  has  this  work  given 
him?    PIfforenoe  between  Baoon  and  Aris- 
totle?   What  does  he  say  of  the  offloe  and 
duty  of  man?    What  does  he  call  the  key  to 
^      the  temple  of  knowledge?    What  remark- 
able  passage  In  his  will  ?    Best  editions,  and 
v.      Iiooks,  ke^  refcrred  to?    [Commit  at  ple»- 
^S,^ure.J 
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JOHN  DONNE»(p.l66.) 

In  whose  reigns  did  be  flourish?  How 
popular  in  his  lib  ?  How  now  ?  What  pro> 
nssion  did  he  enter?  Of  what  do  his  poems 
eonsist?  What  of  them  ?  In  what  elass  of 
poets  does  he  rank  ?  Of  what  do  his  prose 
writings  oonsist?  What  does  Walton  saj  of 
him? 

MICHAEL  DRATFON,  (p.  169.) 

When  did  he  flourish  ?  What  is  his  chief 
work?  Qtre  an  aoeount  of  It.  What  other 
works?  Vor  what  now  most  Talned?  What 
books  reftrred  to? 

BEN  JONSON,(p.l72.) 

Li  whose  reigns  did  he  flourish?  Olvean 
•ooount  of  his  lift.  Of  what  do  his  works 
oonsist?  How  is  he  oompamd  with  Shaks- 
peare?  How  does  old  Vuller  compare  them? 
What  is  said  of  his  lyrical  pieces?  What  of 
his  prose?  [Commit  "DireeUons  ftr  writ- 
ing welL"] 

GEOBaE  HEBBEBT,  (p.  176.) 

Who  was  be?  When  did  he  flourish? 
What  an  his  chief  works?  How  does  he 
rank  as  a  poet? 

THOMAS  OABEW,  (p.  IH.) 

In  whose  reigns  did  he  flourish?  Wbatis 
the  character  of  his  poems  ?  What  does 
Headier  say  of  his  poetry  ?  What  Gamp- 
bell?  But  on  what  sulueots  did  he  employ 
bis  talents? 


GEBTASB  MABEHAM,  (p.  179.) 

When  did  he  flourish?  When  did  be  oom- 
menoe  author  ?  What  was  the  character  of 
his  pubUoattons?    What  of  his  popularity? 


OEOBOB  SANDTS^  (p.  180.) 

In  whose  reign  did  he  flourish?  When 
educated?  Whendidhedie?  His  principal 
work?    WhatofhistraTels? 

WILLIAM  CHILLINGWOETH,  (p.  182.) 

In  whose  reigns  did  he  floorish?  What  is 
said  of  him?  Where  did  he  study  Ibr  some 
time?  What  is  his  great  work  called? 
What  ot^ect  had  he  in  writing  it?  What 
does  Locke  saj  of  it?    What  Gibbon? 

FRANCIS  QUABLE8>Cp.l88.) 

In  whose  reigns  did  he  flourish?  Where 
educated?  What  proteslon  did  he  study? 
With  what  noble  ol||eot?  To  whom  did  he 
become  secretary?  Where  did  he  die,  and 
when  ?  What  does  Montgomery  say  of  him  ? 
What  remarks  upon  his  writings?  What 
does  Headley  say?  What  are  his  chief  po- 
etical works?  What  are  bis  emblems? 
[Commit  at  pleasure.  **The  World,"  and 
^Hope  in  €k)d,''  are  recommended.]  What 
is  hte  principal  prose  work?  What  does 
Headley  asj  of  it  ?    [Commit  at  pleasure.] 

WILLIAM  DBUMMONB,  (p.  190.) 

What  is  said  of  him?  What  of  the  cha- 
racter of  his  poetry  ?  What  oi  his  sonnets? 
When  did  he  die?  [Commit  "On  Sleep," 
and  "To  the  Ni^tingale."] 

BIGHABD  CBASHAW,  (p.  192.) 

In  whoee  reigns  did  he  flourish  ?  What  is 
said  of  his  character?  What  are  Ida  poems 
called?  To  what  church  did  he  attadi  him- 
self? What  do  his  poems  display?  What 
of  his  attainments  ?  What  of  his  "Unes  on 
a  Prayer-book"  ?  [Commit  his  Tersion  of  the 
twenty^hird  Psalm.] 


PHINBA8  PLETCHEB,  (p.  196.) 

In  whose  rekrns  did  he  flourish?  Where 
did  ho  study  ?  What  profesaion  did  he  enter? 
What  is  his  chief  poem  called  ?  What  is  it  ? 
What  its  eharaoter?  [Commit  ''The  Shep- 
herd's Lift^"  and  **  Decay  of  Human  Great* 

"J 


WILLIAM  HABINGTON,  (p.  197) 

Bates  of  birth  and  death?  Where  edu- 
cated ?  What  is  the  title  of  bis  volume  of 
poems?  What  of  his  history?  Of  his 
poetry? 

JOSEPH  HALL^  (p.  199.) 

In  whose  relfus  did  he  flourish?  "VVhaC 
characters  did  ne  unite?  Of  what  profee- 
sion?  What  office  did  he  hold?  In  what 
protestation  did  he  unite  ?  What  was  done 
to  Mm  in  consequence  ?  What  was  his  sub- 
sequent history  7  At  what  age  did  he  die? 
How  known  as  a  poet?  What  does  Warton 
say  of  his  poems?  What  is  their  chief  &ult? 
What  was    Pope*s    testimooj  concemmg 
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tiMmt  rOooiflilt  *T1m  Client  and  iMwjvty" 
■ad  ^DooMitfo  Tnior."]  Wlut  to  mid  of 
bim  M  ft  prose  writer  r  Which  of  bto  proee 
voriu  are  now  moat  known  r  What  baa  he 
been  etyled?  [Oommit  Unea  fkam  Biim% 
(note.)] 

BICBA£D  LOVELACE,  (p.  205.) 

Whenbovnr  Wharaadneatadr  What  does 
old  Anthonr  Wood  eay  of  himf  What  of  his 
history  uid  miaftNittnaar 


doea  Dr.  Jofanaoa  aaj  of  hfai  aa  n  neetr 
What  to  said  of  his  proae  Mnpared  wia  hto 
poetryl  Whatto  the  oitlctom  of  De.  Jate- 
f    OfDr.I>ra]LaT    Baatadittonr 


how? 


Whan  dto,  and 


tHOliAS  FULLEB,  (p.  307.) 

In  whoaa  reigns  did  ho iloarlshf  Where 
adoeatedr  Of  what  fnolbailonr  What  of 
hto  proBotionst  Olre  the  ontUne  of  hto 
lift.  What  to  the  test  of  Ua  worlu  here 
mentlanedr  What  to  ito  chanoterr  What 
theseoondf  What  of  it?  What  the  third? 
The  ftnrthf  The  fifth  f  What  to  aaU  of 
htooharaetar?  Of  htolaankingf  Of  hto  me- 
mory? [Commit  AphoriamS)  at  pleaaore.] 
What  toochlng  appeal  does  1m  nmke  tv  the 
Aftieaar  What  doea  Gibbon  say  of  the  oUi- 
ffationa  of  a  scholar  to  hto  teadier?  (note.) 
What  are  Burton's  six  reaaona  for  marriage  ? 
(note.)  What  duty  doea  Baoon  ei^olA  upon 
•very  man  I  (note.) 

BOBBRT  HERRICK,  (p.  218.) 

In  whose  reigns  did  he  flourish  f  What  to 
said  of  him  as  a  poet?  What  profession  did 
he  enter?  What  doea  the  RetrospeoUre  Re* 
vtew  say  of  him  aa  a  poet?  fCdimmit  ^'To 
|)aA)dil%"  <<Tb  Pzimzoaei^"  « To  Bloasoma," 
4c] 

CATHEBINB  PHILIPS)  (p.  216.) 

Bates  of  birth  and  death?  Whooe  d»Qgh- 
ter  ?  Under  what  name  did  she  write?  How 
esteemed  by  her  oontemporaries  ? 

JXBBMT  TATLOB,  (p.  318.) 

What  to  said  of  him?  In  whoae  reigns  did 
he  flourish?  Where  educated?  To  whom 
did  he  beoome  diaplaln  ?  What  happened  to 
him  1644?  Where  did  he  esUbllsh  a  school? 
What  does  he  say  of  hto  retirement  ?  What 
affliction  did  he  meet  with?  What  honor 
did  he  reoetre  at  the  Bastontion?  When 
«id  he  dia?  What  to  said  of  hto  writings? 
What  to  hto  greatest  work?  What  to  its  ob- 
lect  ?  How  has  it  been  described  ?  What  to 
hto  moat  popular  work?  What  doea  an 
eminent  ontto  say  of  him?  [Commit  "On 
Pnorer,"  <<0n  ContenV'  nnd  Thomson's 
Jne^lnnote.] 

ABRAHAM  COWLET,  (p.  225.) 

What  to  said  of  him?  In  whose  reigns  did 
he  flourish  ?  For  what  was  he  dtotingotohed 
in  college  ?  What  early  gaTe  him  a  taste  for 
poetry?  To  what  cause  did  he  attach  him- 
aelf  ?  What  to  said  of  hhn  at  the  Restora- 
tloB?  How  waa  he  esteemed  at  his  death? 
(Tow  an  hto  poattoal  works  dlTlded  ?    What 


SIR  WILLIAM  D ATXNAXT,  (p.  ttL) 

i  Dateaof  birth  and  dcmth?  ' 
and  educated?  What  honor  did  be  iwwrte! 
Meaning  of  poet-lanreata?  Datooftfaai 
Who  bftve  filled  it  sneeeaslTely?  Whati 
did  ho  hold  in  the  dril  wars?  Wheredidbe 
go  when  the  royal  causa  declined?  On  what 
ezpeditianaent?  Result?  How wnabto life 
spared?  On  what  doea  hto  ftmecUaQy  real? 
Ita  story  in  fbll? 

MARQAREI,  DUCHESS  OP  NBWCASnj; 
(p.  236.) 

When  did  she  nourish r  WbatoTlMresrly 
tastes?    Where  did  she  go?    To 
ried?    What  of  her  Utetmiy  labors  f 


iunnsoai,  Qrajf  and 


JOHN  MILTON, 

Repeat  the  lines  of  Thomsoai, 
Wordsworth.  How  does  Milton  rank 
Bngltoh  poets?  In  whooe  rdgua  did  be 
flourish?  When,  and  where  bom?  Where 
did  he  imUbe  hto  prindplea  of  liberty?  In 
what  was  he  early  Instructed  t  What  Infln- 
enoe  had  It  on  him?  Where  edoeated? 
Where  did  he  go  after  leaTing  the  nnivcB» 
ty?  For  how  long?  Howemploy«df  What 
remark  did  he  make?  Whieb  of  Ua  minor 
poems  did  he  write  while  In  the  nnim:8lty  ? 
Which  at  hto  ftther'a?  When  did  ba  go  to 
Itahr?  How  did  he  rank?  Wboa  «d  be 
▼isit?  What  did  he  do  on  hto  return  boow? 
In  what  controversy  engage?  How  dU  be 
sustain  himself  In  it?  Whom  did  be  marry? 
What  to  said  of  the  oonneetion?  To  what 
office  am>ointed  In  1649?  For  how  loi^  bad 
hto  eyesight  bean  ftlling  him?  Wbateanae? 
When,  and  in  what  labor  did  It  emttraly  Ml? 
What  dU  he  say  ofit?  (note  a»pu  280.)  What 
tosaidof  him  attheRestoratioar  Towbat 
did  he  doTOte  bimaalf  ?  When  wna  the  Para" 
disc  Lost  publislMd?  Wbai  did  be  receive 
for  it?  When  Paradtoo  Regained?  Wfantis 
hto  first  poetical  work,  and  whnt  to  tta  sub- 
ject? Wbat  the  second?  Third?  Fourth t 
Fifth?  Sixth?  Serenthf  Blgfath?  Ninth! 
lentil?  Best  edition  of  hto  works?  Books 
referred  to?  What  doaa  BMgaa  aav  of 
Johnaon*8  life  of  Milton?  Wlmft  of  Addi- 
son's Essays  on  Paradise  Lost?  (note.)  Wbra 
did  he  oompose  hto  ode  on  Christ*e  NatiritT? 
What  does  Btydgea  sayof  It?  What  to  the 
wx^tti  of  Lyoidas?  What  do  Addlaon  and 
Warton  say  of  It?  What  to  tba  Able  cf 
Oomus?  (note.)  [Commit  **InTooatlQB  to 
Ugfat,"  «Rome»»  «Athan%"  «Mt««i1u  fai 
Paradise,"  and  «Hymn  on  tba  Natfr^."] 
What  is  said  of  the  proaa  worka  cT  MUtasf 
Of  what  sulueets  do  they  treat?  To  wkat 
owing?  l/lliat  doea  Burast  aay  of  fbi«? 
What  Brydges?  What  dM  MBUm  poblish 
in  16437  Whatf«markabloaentlnMntlBUl 
What  chara<4er  does  Br.  I^ymnnona  ^en 
him?  What  Sir  Eoerton  Bijdgea?  What 
rank  to  awarded  to  him  on  the  waolaF 
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XDWARD  HTDS,  (p.  200.) 

Ta  whose  reigns  did  he  flourish  f  With 
-wluit  times  eoimeetedT  Where  educated? 
Wbskt  profession  did  he  study  ?  What  after- 
wazUs  did  he  turn  his  attention  to!  What 
side  did  he  take?  Whom  had  he  for  an  op- 
ponent? Where  did  Hyde  aooompany 
CharleaT  His  situation  there  f  How  after- 
waida  rewarded!  What  influence  bad  he! 
Wluiik  followed !  When,  and  where  die  !  His 
prinoipal  literary  work!  What  is  said  of 
Chstfles  I.r  (note!)  What  does  the  Edinburgh 
BeTiew  say  of  Clarendon's  great  work! 

SIB  MATTHEW  HALE,  (p.  274.) 

'What  Is  saU  of  Hale!    In  whose  refgn  did 

be  flourish  !    What  profession  did  he  enter! 

What  eourse  did  he  take  In  the  ciTil  war ! 

"Was  H  right!    Who  first  appointed  him 

Sdge  !  Who  next!  How  did  he  discharge 
B  dntlds!  What  honor,  1671!  What  ex- 
eeption  to  his  judicial  reputation  !  What  is 
said  of  It!  Who  were  with  him  In  opinion! 
(Me  note.)  What  did  he  write!  What  is 
best  known!  [Oommit  Lord  JBnklne's  Eu- 
logy, and  Gowper's  lines.] 

ISAAC  BARBOW,  (p.  278.) 
What  la  said  of  him  ?  In  whose  reign  did 
he  flourish!  What  profession  did  he  flrst 
study  !  Why  did  he  change  It,  and  for  what! 
To  what  proflMsorship  elected  in  1640!  In 
1662!  In  1663!  To  whom  did  he  resign  the 
last!  Why!  What  honor,  1672!  When  did 
he  die!  What  of  his  mind  and  character! 
What  did  Charles  n.  call  him!  What  of  his 
sermons!  What  noble  mcnral  sentiment  re- 
corded! Itopeat  the  lines  of  Milton,  (note, 
p.  280.)  What  does  Bacon  say  of  the  ad- 
TAntsges  of  knowledge!  (note»  p.  282.) 

ANBBEW  HABTEII^  (p.  282.) 

Why  does  Bfarvell  desenre  especially  to  be 
remembered!  What  is  said  of  his  character! 
In  what  offloe  did  he  assist  MUton!  What 
of  their  relations!  How  honored  in  1660! 
How  did  he  discharge  his  duties!  How 
Tote  !  Oire  the  anecdote  of  the  attempt  to 
bribe  him.  To  whom  did  he  become  obnox- 
ious! How  threatened!  How  affected  by 
It!  What  is  said  of  his  prose  writings! 
What  of  the  firlendship  benreen  him  and 
Milton!  How  did  he  defend  Milton!  What 
«f  his  poetry!    [Commit  <<The  Emigrants.''] 

OWEN  TELLTHAM,  (p.  288.) 

.  When  did  he  flourish!  What  of  his  his- 
*ncy  !  What  is  his  chief  work!  What  its 
Character !    Of  its  sentiments  I 

SAMITETj  BUTLEB,  (p.  292.) 

Of  what  is  Butler  the  author!  In  whose 
Migns  did  he  flourish !  How  was  his  early 
life  employed  !  When  did  he  flrst  conoeiye 
the  idea  of  his  poem!  When  was  the  first 
part  published!  When  ti]<;  se  xiudt  When 
th;»  third ?    When  did  he  die !    In  what  dr- 

nc 


cumstknees!  What  Is  tald  of  HuOIbrast 
By  what  suggested!  What  was  its  ol^eet! 
What  Is  said  of  his  poem!  [Commit  first 
paragraph  of  Maeaulay's  remarks  On  the 
Puritan;^  note.!  What  Is  said  of  Butler's 
prose! 

• 

SIB  THOMAS  BBOWNX;  (p.  298.) 

In  whose  reigns  did  he  flourish!  What 
profession  did  he  follow!  What  hcmors  re- 
oeire  !  What  are  his  principal  productions  ! 
What  is  said  of  the  BeUaio  MecUei?  What 
of  his  P^atdodoxia  EpiUnUeaf  What  of 
Sifdrioiapkiat  How  does  Br.  J<Anson  de- 
scribe his  style!  Bepeat  a  portion  of  the 
Soliloquies  of  the  Philosopher  and  Young 
Lsdy. 

IZAAK  WALTON,  (p.  802.^ 

What  is  he  called !  In  whose  reigns  did 
he  flourish  !  At  what  age  did  he  die  f  Vor 
what  celebrated !  Whose  lires  has  he  writ- 
ten! Who  especially  Talued  them!  By 
what  is  Walton  most  known!  What  is  the 
character  of  the  work!  In  what  form! 
Who  are  the  parties  introduced !  OItc  an 
account  of  Falconry,  (note.)  Bepeat  the  ej^ 
hortation  to  contentment 


BOBEBT  LEIOHTON,  (p.  809.) 

Dates  of  birth  and  death!  Where  bora, 
and  educated!  What  situation  did  he  hold 
hi  ScoflMd!  How  flll  it!  What  does  Bur- 
net say  of  htan! 

ANNE  EILLEOBEW,  (p.  812.) 

When  did  she  flourish  !  Whose  daughter! 
What  of  her  character !  What  English  poet 
has  written  in  her  praise! 

EDMUND  WALLEB,  (p.  814.) 

What  is  said  of  him  as  a  man  and  a  poet! 
In  whose  reigns  did  he  flourish !  What  is 
saidofhiminpoUticallife!  How  punished! 
Whither  did  he  go  after  his  release !  What 
of  him  at  the  Bestoration  !  What  does  Bur- 
net say  ot  his  conduct  in  Parliament!  What 
are  his  characteristics  as  a  poet!  Mliat  does 
Hallam  say  !    [Commit  "  The  Bose."*] 

JOHN  BUNYAN,  (p.  317.) 

Bepeat  the  lines  of  Cowper.  Ifi  ^bose 
reigns  did  Bunyan  flourish  f  Wha'  of  his 
parents  !  Of  his  education  !  What  does^  h» 
say  of  his  early  marriage!  What  influence 
on  him!  What  incident  made  a  deep  im* 
prsaslon  on  his  mind !  When  did  he  join 
the  Bi4>tlst  church !  \That  office  did  he  fill  I 
What  awaited  him !  What  was  done  to  him  ! 
How  long  confined  in  Bedford  jail !  AVhat 
were  the  firnits  of  this  imprisonment!  CHre 
his  own  account  of  his  incarceration.  'Whti 
books  had  he  with  him  in  prison !  Bepea 
the  lines  of  Cowper.  What  did  he  do  vrben 
released  fh>m  prison!  ^V'hat  did  Dr  Owen 
Ray  of  Ills  preaching?  What  wore  nome  of 
his  workis  and  their  suljccts?    What  his 
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gNAtvofkf  What  Its  flul^Mtr  Whatdoet 
Bonthej  ay  of  It  r  What  great  poeta  bare 
united  to  artol  Itf    Repeat  Macaulaj's  re- 


ItOBSRT  BAACLAT,  (p.  324.) 

When  born,  and  when?  Whither  did  he 
go  after  leaTlngicboolt  What  la  laid  of  hie 
poiltkm  there?  What  offers  did  hli  nnele 
Bake,  and  on  what  eondltiona?  Why  did 
be  dedlne  them?  Was  hie  filial  duty  re- 
warded? How?  How  haTe  the  "Frlende" 
been  distlngnlahed  ae  a  net?  What  of  prae- 
tleal  religion?  (note.)  To  what  aeet  did  Bar- 
clay beeome  a  conTcvt?  What  la  his  grnt 
work?  What  U  said  of  It?  What  else  did 
he  write?  How  were  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  spent?  What  Is  said  of  his  ebarastsr? 
What  of  his  dedication  to  Charles  XL? 

BOBERT  BOTLE,  (p.  828.) 

In  whose  reigns  did  he  flonrish?  When 
•dneated?  Olre  the  anecdote  relattre  to  his 
•tndy  of  nnktbematles.  What  places  on  the 
continent  did  be  Tlslt?  What  change  In  his 
dreomstancee  ?  How  did  he  devote  the  rest 
of  bis  Ufa?  Of  what  was  he  one  of  the  first 
■Mmben?  How  dU  he  onploy  his  time? 
How  like  Newton ?  What  of  hli  writings? 
Name  some  of  them.  What  has  he  been 
styled?  What  does  Mr.  Hughes  s^y  of  him? 
WbatBomet? 

BICHARB  BAXTER,  (p.  8S2. 

What  Is  said  of  Baxter?  Meaning  of  non- 
confbrmlst?  When  did  he  flourish  ?  What 
of  hli  early  education?  Where  did  he 
preach?  What  side  did  he  take  in  the  ciril 
war?  For  what  arrested  7  Bywbom?  What 
of  the  cbarscter  of  Jeffries?  Resnlt  of  his 
trial?  Wbatof  blmasawriter?  What  are 
his  two  chief  works?  Whatoftbem?  Why? 
What  work  did  he  leave  behind  bim  ?  With 
whom  was  it  a  &torite?  What  does  Dr. 
Barrow  say  of  him  ?  (note.)  - 

TOHN  TTLLOTSON,  (p.  83«.> 

In  whoee  reign  did  TUlotson  fionrisb? 
How  educated?  What  oonne  did  be  take 
at  the  Restoration  ?  Uow  rewarded  for  it  at 
first  ?  How  afterwards  ?  What  are  bis  prin- 
cipal compositions?  What  is  said  of  them? 
What  doss  Hallam  say?  (note.)   What  Blair  7 


HENRT  TAUGHAN,  (p.  389.) 

How  styled?  Dates  of  Urib  and  death? 
Where  bom?  For  what  proftsslon  destined? 
What  bis  first  publication?  Why  so  called? 
Wbatof  bis  poetry?    What  of  his  prose? 

'      SIR  WILUAM  TEMPLE,  (p.  842.) 

What  was  be?    Where  educated ?    Where 

^  did  he  travel?    How  live  during  the  *'Oom- 

men  wealth"?    What  honor  did  Charles  II. 

hmtnw  upon  bIm  ?    What  political  measure 

did  be  arrango  and  complete  ?    How  did  the 


arbltimry  condnet  of  Charles  II.  aflbet  him? 
To  what  post  did  the  Pri  ace  of  Orange  invite 
him?  When  did  he  die?  What  of  his 
works?  Name  them.  To  what  did  his 
Essay  on  ancient  and  modem  learning  give 
rise?  What  position  did  he  maintain?  What 
work  did  be  adduce  to  support  it?  Who  was 
Plialaris?  (note.)  Who  came  oat  against 
hbn?  What  tlien  appeared?  What  fol- 
lowed? What  Is  said  of  Benfley? 
were  the  parties  to  this  contnifctsy  ? 
used  the  weapon  of  ridicule  ?  In  what  work.  ? 
What  is  said  of  this  coatroven^?  (nete^ 
What  does  Bfadr  say  of  Temple's  style? 


JOHN  BRTBKN,  (pi  M« 


^/vr;/. 


Repeat  Pope^s  lines.  Where  bom?  In 
whoee  reigns  did  he  flonrish  ?  What  fimt 
^m  that  attracted  attention?  Uow  did 
ne  change  sides?  To  what  did  be  Ue^take 
bimsein  How  did  he  write?  What  oc- 
curred in  1668?  Who  were  bis  principal 
enemiee?  In  what  did  they  ridicnle  him? 
In  what  did  be  reply?  What  eonrife  did  be 
take  after  the  accenlon  of  Jnmes?  What 
did  be  write  In  defirace  of  the  Papal  church? 
Wbatof  bim  In  1689?  Consequence?  How 
did  be  devote  the  Utter  part  of  his  Ilfcf 
What  Is  bis  best  piece?  When  did  he  die? 
What  is  said  of  bis  character?  Wlmtofhim 
as  a  peet?  What  doea  a  critic  in  the  Be4ro- 
specUve  Review  sav?  What  Campbell  t 
What  lesson  to  be  learned  from  Dryden's 
life  and  writings?  What  U  said  of  his 
proee?  What  does  Drake  say  ?  What  John- 
son of  his  account  of  Shakspeare?  What 
compliment  to  Dry  den  recorded  bj  Mahmel 
(note.)    What  books  refiirred  to?  ^ 


JOHN  LOCKE,  (p.  SS8.; 


i 


J 


/Vl 


What  was  be?  In  whose  reigna  did  he 
flonrish?  What  profession  did  he  first 
choose?  W>y  leave  it?  What  official  sta- 
tion did  be  hold?  With  whom  rmide? 
What  constltntkm  did  he  dmw  wp?  What 
were  its  provisions?  (nola)  Wlmw  did  he 
go  twhto  health?  With  whon  fortune  was 
hli  own  nnlied?  What  oceniied  in  168S? 
Where  did  he  pasa  the  rest  of  his  life?  What 
Is  the  great  work  of  Locke?  What  are  its 
prindpkM?  What  bis  second  work  mmt- 
Uoned?  Ol^iect?  What  third?  Fonith? 
What  ponition  does  It  SMlntain?  Fifth? 
Sixth?  Seventh?  Eighth?  What  oUier 
useful  book?  What  does  Drake  say  of  bis 
style?  What  Is  asld  of  hte  penonal  ch»> 
raoter? 

BOBSRY  BOTTTH,  (p.  862.) 

iMes  of  birth  and  death?  For  what  ede- 
brated?  What  side  did  he  take  In  church 
and  state  ?  What  does  he  maintain  In  one 
of  bis  sermons?  What  proveajhkn  wrong? 
What  U  said  of  him  as  a  writer? 


) 


THOMAS  PARNELL,  (p.  3861) 

Where  bom?     Tn  whose  reigns  did 
flourish?    What  protesion  did  he 


be 
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In  politics?  yntaX  fueoeM  did 
t  with?  TVhat  dittiatioa  obtain? 
Wliem  «li«  ?  What  does  Campbell  saj  of  his 
poeti7  T  Wbat  m  the  poem  by  vhlch  he  is 
iMiiit  known?  What  is  naid  of  it?  What  is  the 
Btorjr  tAken  from?  GiTe  the  substance  of  it? 
^iiote.>     [Commit  **  Hymn  to  Contentment"] 

WILLIAM  PENN,  (pw  S<».) 

"Wluit  is  said  of  him?  How  renowned? 
"Whoae  eon  ?  In  whoee  reigns  did  he  flourish  ? 
'VrtMure  edueated  ?  What  early  ehange  In  r»- 
ilgloos  TJBWS X  How  treated  br  hia  father? 
When  did  he  begin  to  preach?  Uowtreated? 
V/lkttfc  ia  hk  meat  popular  work?  For  what 
Wi»  1m  triad  I  What  If  the  Biort  Important 
3d  of  hia  Ijib?  Where  was  tanitory 
Liadtohlm?    Why?    When  dU  he  sail 

L    England?     In   what    ship?     When 

mrriwe  at  KewcasUe?  Where  then  did  he  go 
-with  the  eolonists?  What  were  his  reasons 
fbr  oomlng  to  AmeriQa?  When  did  ha  return 
to  England?  What  did  he  there  •coom* 
pUsh?  When  did  he  nyembark  Ibr  this 
eounti7  ?  How  long  did  he  remain  ?  Why 
■o  short  a  tfane?  Whan  did  ha  die?  Of 
wrbat  works  was  ha  the  author? 


^U 


,i^ 


JOSEPH  ADDISOir,  (p.  374.) 

What  is  said  of  Addison?    Where  adn- 
cated?    In  whoea  reigns  did  he  flourish? 
How  did  be  first  attract  notice?    What  pen- 
sion did  he  obtain?    Where  did  he  traTel  ? 
What  eompoae  there  ?    What  did  he  publish 
on  his  nium?    What  depriTed  him  of  his 
pension?    What  poem  did  he  write?    What 
doesWarton  caU  it?  (note.)    What  ballad 
r\  superior  on  the  same  subject?    When  did 
V^  the  Tatler  flnt  appear?    llow  did  Addison 
recognise  StecIc^s  nand  In  it?    What  paper 
did  Addison  protject?    What  is  said  of  it? 
When  was  it  commenced?  (note.)    What  is 
Ita  plan  ?  Who  were  the  contributors  ?   How 
are  Addison's  papers  designated  ?    Wbat  fol- 
lowed the  Spectator?    When  commenced? 
Whom  did  Addison  marry  ?   What  is  said  of 
her,  and  of  the  connection  ?    What  is  said  of 
Addison's  death  ?    Relate  the  aoooniit  of  It  ? 
When  did  ho  die  ?    What  does  Melmoth  say 
of  him  as  a  writer?    What  Young?    What 
Johnson?    What  are  the  four  departments 
In  literature  in  which  he  excels?    What  is 
said  of  him  as  a  critic  ?  What  critical  papers 
are  mentioned  ?  What  of  his  humor  ?   >\  hat 
papers  most  distinguished  for  this  quality  ? 
What  of  the  moral  tendency  of  his  writings? 
[Commit  wbat  he  says  of  Shakspeare.    Also 
the  "  Hymn"  on  p.  395.]    What  works  and 
eriticlsms  relisrred  to? 

ANNS  FINCH,  (p.  896.) 

When  did  she  flourish  ?  ^Those  daughter  ? 
Wbat  does  Wordsworth  say  of  her  poetry? 

MATTHEW  PRIOR,  (p.  898.) 

In  whose  reigns  did  he  flourish?  Where 
cdncatcd  ?  Where  go,  and  in  what  capacity  ? 
Whan  did  ha  die?  What  does  Campbell  say 
of  him? 


ESTHER  TANHOHRIOH;  (p.  SOOl) 

By  what  name  most  known?  Howtrsatsd 
by  Swift?    When  did  she  die? 

LADY  RACTHEL  RDSSEUU  (p.4n0.) 

Dates  of  birth  and  death?  Whose  wtb? 
What  of  the  fiite  of  her  husband  ?  Uow  di<l 
she  lUd  him?  What  does  Burnet  say  of  bar 
letters^  and  of  her  conjugal  deyotton? 

GEORGE  BEWELIk  (p.  401.) 

What  of  his  nft  ?  What  proftedon  did  ha 
follow?  His  chief  productions?  Uls  best 
pisoer    Repeat  It  . 

SIR  RICHARD  STEELE,  (p.  402.)'^^'*' 

Where  botn  ?    Whan?    Where  educated f 
What  profession  did  he  first  choose?    What 
were  the  consequences?    In  what  depart*  f 
mcnt  of  Uteratura  dkl  he  first  exert  himself? 
What  periodical  paper  did  he  prefect?  When 
pubUsbed?    What  appellation  does  he  de- 
serve?   When  dfcl  be  begtai  tha  Spectator 
with  Addison?  When  the  Guardian f  What  y 
tiUe  dkl  be  recalve?    Tb  what  post  of  honor  ' 
elected?  Why  continue  so  poor?    Whatwaa 
one  of  his   pn^ects?    'Hhen  did  he  dia? 
What  Is  said  of  his  style?    How  does  be  coin, 
pare  with  Addison?    How  with  TUlotson, 
Temple,  and  Dnrden?  [Commit  Shakspeare^ 
Description  of  Dorer  Cuff.] 

DANIEL  DB  VOE,  (p.  410.) 

How  known?  When  bom,  and  where? 
Whatof  hiseducatk>n?  In  what  did  he  first 
engage?  Why  leaTC  it?  What  did  he  first 
publish?  What  periodfcal  paper?  When?  « 
What  dkl  it  reaemble  ?  Upon  what  new  flekl  / 
did  he  afterwards  enter?  What  is  saki  of 
his  best  known  work?  What  else  did  he 
publish?  What  curious  title  of  one  work? 
When  did  he  die?  What  is  said  of  him  as  a 
writer?  Wbat  peculiar  power  had  he? 
What  does  Dr.  Johnson  saj  of  Rohlnsoa 
Crusoe? 


JOHN  GAY,  (p.  414.) 

In  whose  reigns  did  ha  flourish?  What 
was  his  early  employment?  Why  abandon- 
ed? What  his  first  work?  Of  what  benefit 
was  It  to  him?  What  post  did  he  obtain  in 
1712?  What  work  did  ha  soon  after  pub- 
lish? What  does  Drake  say  of  it?  What 
other  department  In  literature  did  he  enter 
What  successfai  drama  did  ha  write?  By 
what  is  he  now  known?  What  Is  said  of  his 
Fables  ?  What  of  his  character  ?  What  are 
the  lines  of  Pope?  What  prose  did  ha  write? 


BARTON  BOOTH,  (p.  418.) 

Dates  of  birth  and  death?    What 
of  him  ?    Why  deserTe  a  notice  hi  ve  t 


JOHN  ARBUTHNOT,  (p.  419.) 
WhoHS  son  was  he?    Whers  edutatsd 


n« 
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Wlifti  dU  he  lint  pnbliih  f  Howoonirideradf 
To  whom  introdaoed  ?  To  what  club  wm  ho 
ftfetacfaedr  Khen  did  he  die?  What  of  hi« 
ehancterr  What  did  Pope  eay  of  bimt 
WhatSwiftr    What  iahifl  beet  poem? 

EUZABETH  ROlflB,  (p.  422.) 

In  whoee  reigns  flourish  1  Whose  dangb- 
lor?  ^Vhai  did  she  first  publish f  What 
her  best  proee  oompasitJoni  t  What  of  ber 
postry! 


BXSCKY  GBOTS;  (p.  42L) 

Wbai  -«■■  be?  When  bora!  Wbai  ii 
■aid  of  him  in  bis  youth?  Wliat  profession 
did  he  enter?  What  poet  did  be  aAerwaids 
oeeapy  ?  What  work  pnblishT  Its  design  ? 
His  next  writings?  What  other  treatlsee? 
What  is  said  of  lite  zoUgiowopinioiMl  .Wben 
didbedlsr 


THOKAfl  XIOKXU;  (p.  427.) 

When,  and  where  bora  ?  Where  ednoated? 
Who  was  bis  most  Intimate  friend?  How 
did  Addison  ftel  towards  Um?  What  poem 
did  be  publish  ?  What  U  ssid  of  It?  What 
oOoedklbeflU?  What  charge  did  Addison 
leaTe  with  him?  What  does  DrsJce  say  of 
bis  Elegy!  Wbai  other  pieosa ?  When  did 
he  die! 


BICHABD  BENTLX7,  (p.  429.) 

What  is  said  of  him?  Where  edneatod? 
To  what  appointed  In  1602?  In  what  eon- 
trovers  did  he  engege  ?  Who  were  against 
him?  How  did  be  acquit  himself  in  it? 
What  is  said  of  most  of  bis  works?  What 
was  bis  reputation  as  a  scholar?  In  what 
did  be  ikU?  Oif«  the  exampla  quoted. 
When  did  ha  dte? 


WILLIAM  SOUEBTHU;  (p.4Sl.) 

In  whoee  raigos  did  be  flourish?  Where 
edneated?  Where  did  he  settle?  How  did 
be  employ  bis  time?  Character?  Wliat 
does  Shenstone  say  of  him  ?  When  did  he 
di'  ?  By  what  is  he  best  known?  What  Is 
said  of  it?  What  else  dU  be  write  ?  [Oom- 
mit  lines  on  Addison.] 

JONATHAN  SWIFT,  (p.  4SS.) 

Where  bora?  Where  educated?  With 
whom  did  he  early  reside?  What  did  be 
<hoM  write?  Who  iuTited  him  to  Irelaiid? 
Where  did  he  setUe  there?  Belate  the  aneo- 
I  dotc»  (note.)  What  did  he  publish  fai  1704? 
What  Is  Its  design?  What  its  character? 
How  rowoxded  In  1713?  What  destroyed 
hit  hopes  of  further  preferment?  How,  for 
many  voan^  did  he  employ  himself?  What 
made  him  Tery  popular  with  the  Irish  in 
1714?  Olre  the  account  in  ftill?  What  was 
the  resnit?  What  did  be  publish  in  1726? 
What  is  said  of  it?  Itsdeaira?  What  were 
some  of  bis  other  pubUeaaons?  OiTC  the 
eceonntof  thoendof  hislllh.    What  is  said 


of  btaa  as  a  writer?  Wbat  does  Dr. 
ray  ?  What  Is  one  of  tba  most  ai 
bis  papem?  Giro  an  aceonat  of  iL 
eflbct  bad  it?  Who  helped  him  on  witb  tfaa 
jolLc?  Who  wrote  the  most  interesting  a»> 
count?    Wliat  is  said  of  Swift'apoeliy! 


THOMAS  TALDEN,  (p.  446.) 

In  whoee  reigns  did  be  floaridif 
educated?    What  proftssloB  did  be 
What  is  said  of  bis  poetry?    Of  bia 
What  paper  of  great  hoiaar  dU  he  vnte! 


torf 


early  llftr 


\ 


ALEXANDER  POPK,  (p.  4SQ.) 

bora?  What  of  bis 
What  of  bis  poetle  taste?  What 
precocity?  When  did  be  write  bis  paaloralsf 
When  bis  Messiah?  What  Is  the  Meeaiahf 
On  what  founded?  Who  was  PoOlof  (note.) 
When  did  be  flniali  bis  Efeany  osi  Crttfdsm^ 
What  did  be  pnblisb  tat  1712?  What  kind 
of  a  poem  is  it?  What  eloe  did  be  pablisb 
snceesBlTely?  FOr  wbal^  at  the  ace  of 
twenty-flTe^  dkl  be  issue  prupoaals? 
of  its  socceoi?  What  taiowed  such 
How  did  be  retaliate?  Was  it  wibe  thus  to 
do?  What  did  he  publish  in  1733?  How 
assailed?  Who  has  Tindicated  it?  What  did 
he  prefect?  Did  be  flnish  It?  What  la  hla 
rank  as  a  poet?  What  of  his  person  ?(DoCe.) 
Lord  Bacon's  remaiks?  How  does  Wartott 
rank  Pope?  What  does  Roeeoe  eay  of  the 
Messiah  ?  (note.)  What  does  Johnson  say 
of  the  Essay  on  Criticism?  What  Waitonf 
Sul^Mt  of  the  Essay  on  Man?  In  what 
doea  Pope  most  show  his  lUTentiTe  powers  F 
Sul^ect  of  the  Bape  of  the  Loefcf  What 
does  Warton  say  of  it!  (note.)  What  of 
Bops**  pross  works  ?    [Oonunit  at  pleasaxa. j 

EGBERT  BLAIR,  (p.4«S.) 

Where  bora?  What  piofeasfc»  did  hi 
enter?  What  Is  his  chief  work?  Whatdoea 
Gampbell  say  of  it?   £(}omoilt  at  plcaanra.] 

JAME8  THOMSON,  (p,  468.)  ' 

In  whose  reigns  did  be  flonridi  ?    Where 
educated?    What  incident  turned  bis  atten- 
tfcm  to  poebT  ?    When  did  he  pubKsb  his  1 
**WlnteT^?  When  the  other  Seasons?  Wba:!  | 
is  bis  noblest  eifort?    What  does  Campbell 
say  of  it?    When  did  he  die?    What  rank 
does  be  bold  as  a  descriptiTe' poet?    What    ' 
does  Campbell  rraiark  ?    W*bal  is  his  grvat- 
est  charm?     [Commit  the    stansaa   fktna 
** Castle  of  Indolence*'— the  **TarkMu  SnlTer* 
ings  in  Winter"— and  "fibmn  on  the  Sen> 

1 


ISAAC  WATTS^  (p.  479.) 

When  born,  and  where?  Wliere  edu> 
cated  ?  Where  afterwards  reside  as  priTata  • 
tutor?  To  what  situation  was  he  called  in  j 
1008?  How  afflicted?  What  valued  friend 
xecdTed  him  to  hki  house?  Bow  long  did 
he  remain  there?  What  does  Dr.  Jobisan 
say  of  this?  (note.)  When  did  be  diet    Bew 
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to  be  flonridered  In  Mi  literaij  ehazBctorf 
What  is  Bald  of  him  m  a  poetT  What  of  his 
Paalnu  and  Hymiuif  What  a*  a  philo0o- 
pfaer  ?  What  were  his  works  In  this  dopart- 
UMBi&t?  What  does  Dr.  Johnson  say  <^  his 
*«lAi»roiTenient  of  the  Hind"  T  What  of  him 
mm  a  theologian?  What  did  he  remark  of 
file  Bible  t  (note.)  What  does  Dr.  Johnson 
may  of  him  as  a  poet?  (note.)  What  to  Dr. 
I>rak«^s  criticism  7  [Gommlt  "Summer  Ere- 
Binc"— »The  Boss"— **  Looking  Upward"— 
•Seeking  a  DtTiMOsla^"  Ao,} 

OONTERS  MIDDIJ5T0N,  (p.  480.) 

For  what  edehratedr  Whenbomf  What 
-wnm  his  first  pnbUoatioBr  What  does  Dr. 
McMik  ssj  of  Itf  What  did  he  publish  In 
I72»r  Itooldsot!  What  Is  his  great  work  t 
Wlien  did  it  appear?  What  might  it  be 
eelled?  What  of  its  stjlel  What  did  bo 
publish  in  1749?  What  of  it?  When  did  he 
diet    [Oonunit  "GhacnatorofPomp^."] 

LOBD  BOUNG^ROIO^  (p.  404.) 

In  whose  xelgns.did  he  flourish?  Where 
ednoatod?  What  political  side  did  he  es- 
poose?  Whither  did  he  go?  What  was 
done  respecting  him  in  his  absence?  In 
wfaoOT  eanse  did  he  enlist?  What  oeoarred 
in  1728?  What  in  1735?  What  did  he  there 
write?    When  did  he  retam  to  England? 

\When  die?  To  whom  did  he  bequeath  Us 
nannseripts?  What  did  therr  contain? 
What  was  J<duison's  remaric  ?  OIto  the  so- 
eonnt  and  eanse  of  Bolingbroke's  maligning 
Pope,  (note.)  Whattossidofhlsefaaraoter? 
Ofhtos^lsl 

PHnJP  DODDBIOax^  (p.  400.) 

Whatissaidofhislnflaence?  Where  and 
when  bom?  Whatof  hlsedncationf  Where 
did  he  settle  as  a  deroyman  and  school- 
master? For  how  lottgF  What  Is  said  of 
his  labors?  Where  did  he  go  for  his  health? 
With  what  rosnlt?  What  of  his  writings? 
What  is  hJs  best  known  work?  What  is 
said  of  it?  With  what  other  great  and  good 
':  men  does  he  rank?  What  are  some  of  his 
other  works?  What  popular  biographical 
work  did  he  write?  Who  was  Golonel  QaMi- 
ner?  OItb  the  account  of  hto  oonTersion, 
^ota.)  Is  the  military  compatible  with  ttie 
Ohristisn  prolusion?  What  is  Doddridge's 
most  elalxnrate  work?  For  what  else  are  we 
indebted  to  Doddridge!  ]lepeat  the  epi- 
gram, and  his  hymns. 


OEOBGB  BERKXL1BT,  (p,  SIO.) 

Where  and  when  bom  ?  Where  educated  f 
What  did  he  publish  in  1700?  lU  ol\|ect? 
What  in  the  year  fbllowing  ?  What  does  it 
attempt  to  proTS?  What  influence  had  it  in 
making  him  known?  Where  did  he  travel  ? 
What  time  spend  there  ?  What  dkl  he  pub* 
lish  on  his  return  ?  GIts  an  account  of  the 
South  Sea  scheme,  (note.)  What  ol^ect  had 
he  long  had  in  Tkw  ?  What  did  he  do  to  / 
eflbct  it?  Bepeat  the  Terses  in  connection  ' 
with  it  When  did  he  sail  from  England  ? 
Where  iMdde?  What  was  the  result  of  his 
plan?  What  pahUsh  hi  1782?  What  In 
1744?  What  is  ssid  cf  It?  When  did  he  ' 
iMdde  the  latter  part  of  hto  lUb?  OIts  the 
account  of  hto  death.  What  of  Us  eh»> 
raeter?  What  to  the  line  of  Pope  applied  to 
him? 


XUZABJfil'il  TOLLBT,  (p.  (SIS.) 

Dates  of  birth  and  death?    Whoss  dandb* 
ter?    Whatofherpoelcyl 

wnuAU  O0II2NS,  (p.  na.)  y^'^%  '  7. 

What  of  him  as  a  poet?  Whenbomf  la 
whose  rslgns  flourish  ?  What  does  Johnson 
sayofUm?  When  were  hto  odssimblished? 
How  reoelTed  atflrstt  How  was  be  reUeted  , 
ftt>m  peeunJaiy  embarrasnnant?  What  does  ' 
GampWl  say  of  hto  poeta7?  What  Drake? 
(note.)  What  HasUtt?  [Oommit  "6de  to 
Pear"— «  The  Passions"— ^  Ode  to  Mercy."] 
On  what  occasion  was  the  Ode  to  Mwcj 
written! 


SAMUEL  BIC!HABDSOy,  (p.  625.) 

Whkt  to  said  of  Um?  When  did  he  floo- 
rlsh?  What  of  hto  boyhood  ?  At  what  trade 
was  he  put?  How  did  he  rise  ?  What  slto* 
ation  dkl  he  obtain?  What  dU  he  first  pub- 
lish? What  was  hto  flrstnoTsl?  How  re- 
ceiTod?  What  Us  second?  Whattosaklof 
it?  What  does  Dr.  Drake  say?  What  was 
hto  third?  Its  ol^?  When  did  he  dto? 
What  of  hto  character?  Why  not  now  much 
read?    What  work  published  in  1765? 

THOMAS  SHERLOCK  (p.  520.) 

Where  bom?  In  whose  reigns  did  he 
flouriBh?  Whoro  educated  7  In  what  did 
h^  diittingnish  himself?  What  proinotions 
did  he  rtM^iTe  7  W  hen  did  he  die  ?  WLat  to 
said  of  hto  sermons?    IDs  style? 


/ 


JOSEPH  BI7TLSB,  (p.  504.) 

Tn  whoso  reigns  did  he  flourish?  What 
profesrion  did  he  design  to  enter?  What 
did  he  earl r  publish?  What  change  In  hto 
Tiews?  What  appointment  did  he  reoeire  in 
1718?  T^liat  did  he  publish  in  1736?  What 
to  its  oltleet  ?  What  of  its  execution  7  What 
to  said  of  tho  work?  When  did  he  die? 
What  to  mid  of  hto  character?  Of  hto  bone- 
▼olcnoo?  What  was  Us  redt&rk  when  made 
Btohop  of  Durham?  [Repeat  Bishop  Wil- 
son's sdndrable  remarks  on  the  *<  Ansiogy."  J I 


/; 


LADT  MONTAGU,  (p.  532.) 

Whose  daughter  ?  What  of  her  character 
and  education?  To  whom  married 7  Where- 
reside?  Whose  society  czgoy?  To  what 
place  did  she  go  in  1716?  When  return! 
Where  settle?  Result?  What  did  she  te- 
troduco  into  England?  How  long  reside 
th<>ro  after  her  return?  Where  goin  17  JO! 
Where  and  when  did  she  die  ?  T<»*«rhat  ohie^ 
does  she  owA  her  ^ame?  What  to  said  of  htf 
letters? 
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JORlf  STBOM,  (p.  SS8.) 

When  bom?  What  of  his  «u\j  leiioliir- 
Odpt  What  sitaUion  dM  he  fint  fill  I  Who 
if  tbo  « Phoebe"  of  hiapMtonir  Wherodid 
hegoeftprhtomArriager  What  do?  What 
chaaiTB  hi  hie  drcinwetanreet  What  ie  hie 
beet  piece  r  W^h>a  plee  did  be  write  f  What 
of  hie  "Three  Black  Crower**  rCoeamU  the 
latter.] 

imUAM  KDXa,  Cp.&iL) 

WlMn  did  be  flo«tWiy  WhatwaaUai^ 
yotattomf    ^]r what mnrmeit known? 


-WJUJAM  SBXSmOVE,  (p.  546.) 

When  bomT  Vor  what  earlj  dietingnlefa- 
edf  How  hae  he  celebrated  hie  first  teacher? 
Where  edvcated?  What  pabliah?  Where 
did  he  go  to  reside  In  1745?  Wbatiseaidor 
Hr  WhendMhedie?  VThatdoeeOMnpheU 
■ay  of  him  as  a  mikmt 


BOBBBT  DQD8LIT,  (p.  M9.) 

bom?  What  of  fate  early  life? 
Wbat  was  Us  firetpnbUeatlonf  What  his 
next?  W«at  Its  soeeeee?  What  bosfaieeB 
did  ha  enter  into?  What  poeltion  did  he 
lake  tai  it?  Whan  die?  What  were  his 
wrMnn?  Vor  what  now  move  known? 
What  dU  he  do  Ibr  Br.  Johnson? 

'  "  -f^;  ^ ,  lEDWlBD  TOUHB,  (p.  656.) 

In  whose  rdgns  did  be  flonrish?  Where 
adneatad?  What  anoodote  told  of  him  in 
oollcffe?  What  tragedy  did  be  pnbUeh? 
V  What  of  tt?  WhataidhepnbHshinlTtt? 
What  is  eaM  of  them?  What  was  Gold- 
■nlth's  eritieism?  What  profbseion  did  he 
enter?  Whom  did  he  many?  Who  are  in- 
I  tended  In  the  oPbilaader"  and  «  Nardeea" 
f  of  the  Night  ThoughU?  What  line*  refer  to 
Mrs.  Temple's  death?  (note.)  When  were 
tha  NIgbt  Thonghte  pubUshed?  What  to 
•aid  of  them?  What  doee  Johnson  eay? 
WTbat  crmpliment  did  Warlon  pay  him? 
What  did  he  pnbliBh  In  1762?  When  die? 
What  to  said  o^im?  What  docs  Dr.  Wai^ 
ton  say  7  What  of  him  as  a  poet  ?  WktA  of 
the  inflnenoe  of  Might  Thoughts?  [Commit 
at  pleasure.] 

WnXIAH  VALOONXR,  (p.  662.) 

When  bom?  What  of  hto  early  life? 
What  hto  employment?  On  what  does  his 
fame  roet?  Wkat  else  did  he  pnbliih  ?  ^Vhat 
ahtodeath?    Whatoftha  "fihipwxock?" 


OATHSRINB  TALBOT,  (p.  566u) 

In  whoae  rctene  did  ehe  flonrish  ?  Whose 
daughter?  What  of  her  early  yoam?  With 
whom  did  ehe  ibrm  an  intimate  fiiend^hlp  1 
Whatof  herohaxacter?  When  did  she  dto  ? 
Iler  chief  publications? 


THOMAS  CHATTERTON,  fp.  STQl) 

When  bora?  Wliceo  son? 
edoeated?  To  whom  boand  an 
When  did  he  ferst  attract  actantifoa'? 
Whom  did  he  endearor  to  hifeerc«t  in 
and  hto  poems?  How  saeoeed?  When 
he  go  to  London?  Whatwemhie 
How  eoon  dinppQint«d  ?  When  did  he 
Utoehiaf  poams?  What  does  GampbcU 
of  him?  WhatWarion?(nota.)  — 
to  be  read  on  tha  Aovlsiwa  oootiavasHr  I 


dU 
I 


MARK  AEXKSIPl^  (p.  67&) 


did   he 


What  of  hto  rank  as  a  poetf 
Where  ?  For  what  deeigned? 
sicn  did  he  choose?  Wliem  sol  Wluitdid  . 
he  publish?  What  anaedota  relali^  to  ths  I 
copyright?  What  of  its  suneesaf  What  did 
he  snbeequently  do?  With  what  aweeeaef 
When  dto?  What  to  saAd  of  tha  •Pleaewei 
of  the  Imagination'*?  Wbat  is  Its  ol||eet? 
How  executed?  What  does  Jafansan  aay  of 
It?  What  to  fodd  of  Ms  "roTteoA"  edition? 
[OomaitoK  •TBSt%*  Ae^] 

THOUAfl  aRAT,  (p.  US.) 

bom,  and  whweF 
?  Where  and  with 
tmvel?  ReeuH?  WluMeftwltf 
he  retire  fer  stody?  Wheft  wws  hto  flnt 
production?  What  next?  WImt  be  17M? 
Whatof  Its  sueeaes?  What  oflkie  was  te» 
to  him?  What  did  he  paUbh  the 
?  What  pfoiwiai  aliln  waa  he 
called  to  in  1768?  How  discharga  to  dwtiM? 
When  did  ho  dto?  What  of  hto  life?  Of  hto 
learning?  Extent  of  hto  attainments?  What 
rank  as  a  poet?  What  does  Mr.  llattbtoa 
s^  of  him?  What  ef  him  Ma  man?  What 
anecdote?  What  doee  Bir  Ejpprtoa  Bryi^t$ 
■ay?  (note.)  rOommlt  tlm  «  Btesy."  and  the 
"Progroaa  of  ^ocey,"  and  *<Oda  on  ttie  Pne- 
peetofEtenC(dlege.'*]  What  of  hto  letten? 
What  does  Br.  Beattto  lay  of  them? 


TOBIAS  BMOLLBT,!;^  606L) 

In  whose  reigns  did  he  fkwuiahr  What 
of  hto  early  life?  What  prnfemjon  dU  l^ 
enter?  When  and  where  dto?  In  whs? 
chancier  to  he  ddefly  to  be  Ttowed?  What 
of  hto  reputation  la  thto  character?  What 
as  an  hisUnlant    What  as  a  poet? 


JOHN  nAWKXSWORTH,  (p.  600.) 

What  to  aaid  of  hto  early  life?  IQs6z«k 
literary  effort?  What  did  be  prefect  ia 
1752?  Howouallfied?  ^liat  sueeees  did  it 
meet  with?  What  does  Brake  say  of  hfaa? 
Wliat  did  he  next  do  ?  What  offflra  in  1765? 
How  did  he  fill  it?  Whoee  works  did  h» 
pnblieh?  With  what  intrusted  by  gOTen* 
ment?  How  executed?  VThy  ceneuied? 
When  did  he  dto?  What  of  hto  ^MMi«? 
[Goiomit  hymn.] 
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iSiST&L  offfjOSunreL,  (p.  sis.) 

dbtingalahed?  Wlienbomr  WberA? 

Wliare  educated  f  OoUoge  habits  f  To  what 
tn  p«rt  owing!  What  did  his  unole  intend 
fltHT  him?  What  anecdote  of  his  haUtar 
"Wliexe  did  he  go  in  1752  ?  For  what  pur> 
po0ef  How  long  remain?  Whj  leave? 
Where  did  he  go  then  ?  How  long  remain  ? 
"Wliere  trarel,  and  how  ?  What  lines  in  the 
Tr»TeIler  alluding  thereto?  What  was  his 
ftrst  literary  engagement  ?  What  did  he  first 

Eublish?    What  next?    What  did  he  publish 
xl760?    What  were  they?  (note.)   What  in 
1766?    What  is  said  of  it?    What  does  Wa^ 
ter  SooU  saj?  (note.)    Repeat  the  anecdote 
relating  to  its  oomposition,  (note.)    What 
dad  be  publish  in  1761  ?    What  did  Johnson 
fls^y  of  it?    What  in  1766?    What  in  1768  ? 
'What  two  years  after?    What  was  the  criti- 
ciam  of  Johnson  ?    What  was  one  of  his  last 
publications?    When    did   he   die?    What 
effect  of  his  death  on  his  friends?    What  of 
Us  merits  as  a  writer  ?    What  does  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  say?    What  impresBion  does  Bos- 
well's  Johnson  give  of  him  ?  (give  the  account 
in  the  note  in  Ml.)    What  anecdote  conr 
neeted  with  the  lines  in  the  Trayeller,  *<By 
■portL"  Ac?  (note  on  p.  622.)    What  does 
Otrnpoell  say  of  two  lines  on  p.  624  ?    What 
Johnson?    What  of  his  prose?    What  does 
Beadley  say  of  it?  (note.)    What  did  John- 
Kmsaj?(note^p.627.)  [Gommit  at  pleasure.} 

BATID  HUMBi  (p.  6S5.) 

For  what  celebrated?  When  and  where 
bom?  What  of  his  early  employment  ?  Did 
It  agree  with  his  taste  ?  Where  did  he  go  for 
retirement  to  study  ?  What  did  he  first  pub* 
lish?  How  received?  What  next?  For 
what  is  he  now  most  known  ?  When  did  he 
publish  his  History  of  England?  What 
while  it  was  in  progress  ?  When  did  ho  die  ? 
To.  what  three  characters  to  be  viewed? 
What  of  him  as  an  historian?  Asa  political 
economist?  As  a  philosopher?  Why  does 
he  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  philosopher  ? 
What  of  his  death-bed  ?  (note.) 


{ 


\ 


WILLIAM  PITT,  (p.  639.) 

In  whose  reigns  did  he  flourish?  When 
did  he  enter  parliament?  When  and  how 
die?  What  of  his  public  liie?  Why  should 
Americans  remember  him  with  gratitude? 
With  what  sentiment  had  he  no  sympathy  ? 
What  the  most  interesting  rolio  we  have  of 
him?  What  is  said  of  it?  What  does  Lord 
arenrOlesayofit? 

SIR  WILLIAM  BLAGESTONB;  (jp.  645.) 

When  bom?  What  of  his  education? 
What  prolbsslon  did  he  enter?  What  write? 
What  success  in  his  profession  ?  Where  go  ? 
What  publlfih  in  1765?  Influence?  What 
oflkedidhehold?    When  die? 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  (p.  647.) 

What  stjled?    Why  so?    Where  bom? 
Wlaat  oAen   ternMd?    la  whose 


reigns  did  he  flourish?  Wh«re  edueotedf 
What  of  his  early  indications?  Why  did  he 
not  remain  the  usual  time  at  the  university  f 
^liat  employment  did  he  first  seek?  How 
unqualified  for  it  ?  What  next?  What  suU 
sidiary  assistance  did  he  receive?  What  new 
prqjoct?  Its  snooDSB?  Where  did  he  go? 
What  first  publish  ?  What  did  Pope  say  of 
it?  What  of  his  Irene  ?  What  his  situation 
at  this  time?  What  publish  in  1744?  How 
received?  What  proof  of  its  merit?  (note.) 
What  did  he  issue  in  1747  ?  What  in  1749  ? 
When  did  he  publish  the  Rambler?  What 
of  it?  When  did  his  Dictionary  appear? 
How  long  in  completing  it?  Anecdote  of 
Chesterfield  ?  [Commit  lines  of  Qarriok,  and 
Letter  to  Chesterfield.]  What  did  he  next 
publish?  Why  not  qualified  for  editing 
Shakspeare?  What  in  1759?  Why?  What 
receive  in  1762?  When  introduced  to  Boa- 
weU  ?  Results  ?  Where  did  he  go  in  1773  ? 
What  his  opinion  of  Osslan's  Poems  ?  What 
was  his  last  labor?  What  is  s^d  of  it> 
What  does  Sir  Egerton  Brydgos  say  of  itf 
What  incidents  in  his  life  in  1781  and  17821 
Give  the  account  of  his  approaching  dissolu- 
tion. When  die?  His  characteristics  ?  What 
of  his  conversation  ?  What  other  qualitieB 
and  peculiarities  ?  What  of  him  as  a  Chria> 
tian  f  Anecdote  of  the  Earlof  £glintoune  ? 
Remark  of  Goldsmith?  (note.)  [Oommit  afe 
pleasure.] 

MRS.  GRETILLE,  (p.  072.) 

What  piece  of  hers  has  been  modi  ad- 
mired? 


ROBERT  LOWTH,  (p.  673.) 

In  whoee  reign  did  he  flourish?  Where 
educated?  What  position  in  the  English 
church  did  he  hold?  When  die?  Whatdkl 
he  write?  What  of  his  Lectures  on  Hebrew 
Poetry?  Remark  of  Gibbon?  (note.)  Re- 
marks of  Leigh  Hun^  on  the  Utility  of 
Poetry?  (note.) 

THOMAS  WARTON,  (p.  680.) 

For  what  celebrated  ?  What  of  his  femily  ? 
When  bora?  Whore  educated?  What  did 
he  first  publish?  To  whft  profenorshlp 
elected?  What  did  he  publish  in  1774? 
What  is  said  of  it?  W  hat  does  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges  say  of  him?  (note.)    [Commit  '*Th« 

WILLIAM  ROBERTSON,  (p.  684.) 

How  celebrated?  When  and  where  Km f 
What  of  his  early  attainments  f  Wha^-  pn^ 
fession  did  he  enter  ?  What  did  he  first  .'^ub^ 
lish?  What  next?  The  merits  of  thesa 
works?  Of  what  does  the  introduction  of  . 
** Charles  Y."  consist?  What  did  he  pub-/ 
lish  in  1777?  When  did  he  die?  TO  what 
do  most  of  his  works  relate  ?  What  of  hia 
stylo  ?  What  does  Gibbon  say  of  Robertson 
and  Hume  ?  (note.) 

EDWARD  GIBBON,  (p.  688.) 
When  bom?    What  doM  he  say  of  bis  Ml  / 


7T6 


SZAMmATIO]!r  QUESTIONS. 


WhatoTUscdiMttlonr  OfthedeaHiof  hto 
moUwrf  Of  his  first  love?  Of  the  publica- 
tion of  hit  htotovyf  Where  did  he  go  for 
meditation  uxl  ftadyt  What  of  the  com- 
pletkm  of  hifl  hietoryf  What  Is  said  of  his 
attaek  on  Christianity  f  (note.)  Who  tri- 
umphantly answered  ttt  What  did  Mr. 
WUtakeraajtohimf 

BIB  WILLIAM  JONBa»  (^  60&.) 

What  Is  said  of  him?  When  bom  f  What 
of  his  early  education  7  What  does  Oampbell 
•ay?  What  of  his  studies  at  sehoolf  To 
whatnnlTersltydidhegor  What  did  he  do 
on  leaTlnc  the  unirersityr  What  profession 
didheembraoer  What  was  his  course  dux^ 
ing  our  BavolntlonaiT  war?  How  did  it  af- 
fe^  his  prospects  ?  To  what  was  he  appoint- 
ed in  1782?  When  did  he  oonunenoe  his 
duties?  What  wex«  some  of  his  literazy 
labors?  What  effBci  did  they  hare  on  his 
health?  When  did  he  die?  What  does 
Oampbell  say  of  his  acquirements?  How 
does  his  biographer  say  he  always  seemed  to 
act?  What  were  his  habits  of  study  in 
India?  What  couplets  relatlTe  to  divlrion 
of  time  ?  rOommit  **  Bemarks  on  the  Bible^" 
and  tha  "Ode.** 


j'-'.^hl 


'} 


lERT^VUKSS,    (p.  700.) 

When  bom  ?  Where?  What  of  his  early 
education?  What  was  the  foundation  of  it? 
Vor  what  did  he  early  show  a  fondnev? 
What  Ihme  did  he  early  acquire  ?  To  what 
.  did tt  introduce  him ?  Consequences?  Where 
<  did  he  resolTe  to  go  ?  What  preTented  him  ? 
Result?  What  did  an  edition  of  his  poems 
Tield  him?  How  expend  it?  Result?  His 
bsibits  ?  When  did  he  die  ?  What  does  Pro- 
ftssor  WUson  say  of  him?    [Oommit  at  plea- 


EDMUND  BTJRKE,  (p.  712.) 

When  bom,  and  where?  Tlliere  educated? 
What  profiwsion  did  he  study  ?  To  what  did 
he  devote  himself?    His  first  publication? 

,    What  U  said  of  it?    What  the  next  year? 

/  What  rank  did  it  give  him?  Its  ol^ect? 
What  work  did  he  suggest  to  Dodsley  ?  How 
honored  in  1765  ?  In  what  great  causes  did 
he  employ  his  talents  and  learning?  What 
are  some  of  his  writings  ?  What  calamity  in 
17M?  When  did  he  die?  What  is  siOdof 
his  character  ?  What  does  a  writer  in  the 
Edinburgh  Reriew  say  ?  rCommit  **  Oompari- 
fon  between  Burke  and  Johnson,**   *'Char 


raeter  <rf  Junhss**  'Speedi  to  fha 
of  Bristcd,"  <*  The  Queen  of  Frmnoe.''J 


LETTERS  OF  JUKIUS,  (p.  72ft.) 

What  was  the  state  of  Bngiand  wbra 
letters  appeared?  What  seemed  to  be  the 
principles  of  Oeorge  IIL?  Who  resigned  . 
from  the  ministry  in  1761?  Who  Ibrmed  »  I 
new  ministry  ?  What  was  the  next  ehan^  P 
What  editor  of  a  paper  now  ^>peared  promi- 
nent? Towhatpoetwashaeleefied?  What 
followed  ?  What  other  administratiosits  aooa 
followed?  What  motion  was  made  in  tho 
House  of  Lords  in  17T0?  What  vrpaaeatm 
in  support  of  the  motion?  What  letten  at 
this  time  appeared?  In  what  printed ?  Bf 
whom?  What  interest  did  ttkcy  exdteP 
Why  ?  What  of  the  style  of  Junius  ?  What 
power  peculiarly  his  own  ?  Can  his  style  be 
proposed  as  a  model?  Wliy  not?  Who  Is 
now  asoertdned  to  be  the  author  of  tbeaa 
lettan?  (note^  p.  726.)  /)  ^     Z 


WILLIAM  OOWPEB,  (p.  734.) 

What  does  Bonthey  term  him? 
bom?  What  of  his  infancr?  Of  his  sko- 
ther?  To  what  school  was  he  sent?  Wby 
was  he  disgusted  with  it?  What  profeasien 
did  he  study?  To  what  offioe  was  be  chosen? 
Did  ho  accept  it?  What  efEect  had  the  offer 
upon  his  mind?  Where  did  he  go  in  1766? 
To  what  fiunily  introduoed?  Where  altov 
wards  go?  What  happened  to  him  In  I77S? 
Who  doTOted  herself  to  him  In  his  derange- 
ment? What  did  he  publish  in  17S2?  What 
▼idtor  did  he  reeeiTo  the  same  year  ?  Wlmt 
influence  had  she  on  him?  What  did  she 
suggest  to  him  to  write  ?  How  did  Mra.  Un- 
win  feel  towards  her?  Result?  When  was 
tho  Task  published  ?  What  does  HaxUtt  say 
of  it?  What  ehw  did  he  publish  the  nrae 
year?  What  other  ftiend  risitod  him  at 
Olney?  When  did  HajleyTinit  him?  What 
happened  to  Mrs.  Unwin?  What  poem  did 
he  aiddress  to  her?  What  happened  to  him 
in  1794?  WhendidMni.Unwhidie?  How 
was  Gowper  affected?  What  was  the  last 
piece  he  fver  wrote?  WImq  did  he  die? 
What  mi^  he  eminently  be  called?  What 
does  Oampbell  say  of  Ikim?  Wliat  the  Retn^- 
spectiTe  ReTiew?  What  of  Geology?  (noM^ 
p.  789.)  What  does  Campbell  say  of  Cow 
pet's  writings  against  slaTery?  What  are 
the  happy  effects  of  emancipation  in  Ilia 
West  Indies?  (note^  p.  740.)  [Commtt  at 
pleasure.] 


\ 
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Bi«l*i;o  paid,  to  aoT  part  of  Um  United  States,  on  tbc  reoeipt,  by  them,  of  the  aam  BaBir4  a»  the  prire.    A. 
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TIE  VNITEO  STATES  ARITIHETIG.3i^e<. 

THE    UNITED   STATES  ARITHMETIC;   designed  for  Acade- 

mtes  and  Seiioola.    Bj  WBUam  Vogdwi,  Profcttor  at  Mathamatica  In  the  Central  High  School 
•f  PbilfMlelpbla. 

Tb«  flTst  104  pagai  of  tlia  abora^namail  work,  einbradng  the  mles  to  Gom|Krand  DirleioB 

la«luiilw«,  with  16  pages  of  mlaoellancoiia  ezorebes  additional,  are  pnbllnhed  as  a  Fnurr  PAXt 

^^«ilpcn«d  for  the  um  of  Seoondaiy  Schools  and  the  Junior  claisee  of  Grammar  Schools  and 

Aciul«mloe — ^In  a  separate  Tolnme^  at  half  the  price  of  the  whole  work.    fist.  PL  10  eta.] 

A  K  K  Y  to  the  above-named  work,  for  the  use  of  teachera,has  also  been  pnbUabod.  [86  etc.] 

<«Th«  United  States  Arithmetic"  is  nsedaa  a  teztpbook  in  the  pablle  sehoolsof  PhOadelpUAi 

BDH'S  3000  EXERCISES  IN  ABITHMETIG.  lectd. 

THREE  THOUSAND   EXERCISES  IN  ARITHMETIC.     By 

David  KiD6  late  Principal  of  the  Female  Pnbllo  High  School,  Front  stzee^  Baltimore. 
Third  edition,  revised  and  corrected,  with  an  Appendix,  bj  W.  J.  Lewis. 

A  KEY  to  the  work,  for  the  nse  of  teschera^  has  been  published.    [25  eta.] 

This  little  book  is  used  In  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore,  Ac,  and  in  many  private  semi* 
nariea  of  respectable  standing  In  various  sections  of  the  Union,  and  is  adapted  to  use  in 
wmnection  with  any  treatise  on  arithmetio. 

Tho  importanoe  ^  numerous  examples  to  insure  a  fUU  understanding  by  tbe  pupfl  of 
arithmetical  rules,  is  generally  conceded  by  teachers.  Mc^tsrs.  Jacob  and  Charles  £.  Abbott 
(the  former  well  known  as  the  author  of  those  admirable  books  for  children,  the  "Bollo^** 
*  Lucy,"  and  **  Jonas"  books,  ftc,)  thus  express  their  opinion  on  this  subject: 

**lt  ia  generally  the  ol^t,  in  text-books  on  arithmetic,  to  give  a  sufficient  number  of 
problems,  under  each  rule,  to  exemplify  and  illustrate  the  process,  so  that  it  may  bo  fully 
andcratood  by  the  pupil.  But  experience  in  teaching  arithmetic  shows  us  that  much  more 
than  this  is  required.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  pupil  understands  an  arithmetical  process,  nor 
that  he  is  simply  able  to  perform  it.  He  must  become  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  per* 
ibrraanoe  of  it  by  means  of  long-continued  practice,  until  the  principles  involved  and  the 
methods  to  bo  pursued,  in  all  the  various  modlfleaUons  which  may  arise,  become  completely 
and  permanently  Ikmiliarised  to  the  mind.  It  in,  doconlingly,  found  necessary,  in  the  besfe 
Institutions,  to  provide,  in  some  way,  a  great  niunber  of  examples  Ibr  practice^  after  thosa 
•ontained  in  the  text-books  are  exhausted." 

ALSOP'S^LBEBRA.  sset. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA,  in  which  the  principles  of  the  science 

are  familiarly  explained  and  illustrated  by  uiuuerous  examples.  iJeaigned  for  the  use  of 
Schools,  Aoademioft,  and  Colleges.  By  Samuel  AIscp,  fbnuerly  Prlncip^  of  Friends'  Select 
School,  Philadelphfau  Third  edition,  enlarged  and  improved. 
A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  teachers,  has  been  published  by  £.  C.  ft  J.  B.  [56|  ets.] 
The  above-named  work  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  In  Miami  University.  Glrard  Col- 
lege, the  Public  High  and  Normal  Schools  of  Philadelphia^  Uartlbrd  Public  Hhrh  School. 
Havsrford  (Friends*  Collo^late)  School,  fto. 


R  C.  &  J.  BIDDLE'S  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS. 

fYom  Profuaor  John  Oriseom,  LL.  D. 

Bttrlte  long  bem  aequaiiited  with  th«  refrataUon  of  the  author  of  thte  vork  m  ft  tcry 
■noeeaftu  ftcdcnt  of  the  higher  mathematicis  both  of  English  and  foreign  uitbon,  sad  • 
■kflfhl  sad  fiUthAil  teacher  of  youth,  I  hare  loolced  through  hit  **  EteoMntary  Tnt^Om  en 
Jdgtibnf*  with  no  little  interest  The  remit  of  the  examination  is  a  ftill  eonvidkB  that 
none  of  Jm  treatises  before  extant  with  which  I  have  been  acquainted,  thnmgh  a  long 
course  of  teaching.  Is  so  well  adapted  ai  this,  under  the  care  of  an  intelligent  BusCer.  te 
Indoctrinate  the  student  into  a  thorough  aoqnaintanoe  with  Algefaraie  Analjrii^  and  qnaiiiy 
him  Ibr  its  application  to  QcometrT  and  Phjries. 

The  car*  manife«ted  in  the  proJolton  of  his  treatise,  the  neatness  of  the  eoli^^ 
numerouis  but  choice  selection  of  questions  for  practice,  satlrfactorfly  prove  that  tbeaathoc 
Is  habituated  to  a  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  students^  and  has  arranged  his  work  in  co 
imnity  to  sueh  ezperienoe.  JOHN  QUaCOaL 

N.il,10t 


BuBUSSToa,  N.  J.,  10th  tux  SSd,  184&     

ALSOP'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  ALfiEBBA.m. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  ALGEBRA:  designed  for  the  ose  of  Gram. 


School^  and  the  lower  classes  in  Academies.  By  Samuel  Alsop,  tamerly  Pvindpsl 
of  the  Friend^  Meet  School  Ibr  Bots,  Khiladelphla. 
A  KKT,  lot  the  use  of  teachers,  bM  been  piihllAtaed  Vy  E.  0.  *  J.  B.  [S7(  cts.^ 
In  this  work,  tlie  first  prinriplee  of  the  adenoe  are  preeentrd  in  a  clear  and  simple  maanert 
and  every  thing  not  required  Ibr  the  full  understanding  of  Uie  snl)|e«t  has  been  omitted 
The  general  plan  pursued  in  the  author's  ** Treatise  on  Algebra**  has  been  followed;  omi»> 
ting,  ttowever,  thoee  parts  which  are  of  a  more  abstrnss  character,  and  on  that  arenoaat  not 
adapted  to  primary  instruction.  Throughout  the  work,  great  care  has  been  taken  to  flln» 
trata  every  prlaoiple  by  numerous  examples,  in  order  to  fix  firmly  in  th*  mind  of  the  pupO 
the  genera]  principles  of  the  edenee ;  and  It  is  oonfldcntly  beiieTed  that  that  dueii4imf  •fth* 
•Una  which  eonsntutes  so  large  a  part  of  the  value  of  mathematical  stadloi^  and  which 
spears  to  have  been  so  generally  lost  sight  of  in  the  preparation  of  the  elementary  tnaturs 
on  Algebra  published  in  our  country,  will  be  found  to  result  from  the  use  of  this  little  vork 
as  a  teztpbook  for  young  pupils.  It  is  used  as  a  text-book  in  the  Public  Grammar  Schools 
of  Philadelphia,  in  the  Primarr  Department  of  Olrard  College^  and  extensivelj  in  Afatdrmiai 
and  prlrate  Seminaries  in  Taiious  sections  of  the  Union. 

TOBOES'S  MENSURATION,  rsets. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  MENSURATION  AND 

FRACnCAL  QEOMISTRY ;  together  with  numerous  Proolenu  of  practical  importance  in 
Mechanics.    By  William  VoKdeis  I>rofriisor  of  Mathematics  in  the  OfcOtral  High  School  of 
Pbllsdelphla,  author  of  the  United  States  Arithmetic 
This  work  Is  used  as  a  textbook  In  the  Public  High  and  Grammar  Bdioois  of  FhUsdek 

phia.  i^c 
A  KEY,  for  the  use  ofteachers,  has  been  published  by  K.  a*  J.  a   [66Jcts.] 

DxAK  Sn — ^I  have  examined  your  Treatise  on  Mensuratioo,  k^  and  am  fUlly  pcraoadea 

of  ita  exeellence.    The  accuracy  of  its  definitions,  and  the  ropiouraess  of  ito  iilni<tratkm9^ 

make  it  sdmirably  sduited  to  the  wants  of  students  in  our  elementary  pchools.    Siuttrriy 

desiring  that  you  maybe  compensated  fiv  your  labour  1^  its  speedy  introd  action  into  our 

acadenOes,  *&,  I  remain,  truly,  your^  M.  !».  STOKVER» 


Messn.  BMdle— Tn  Yogdeir*  Mensuration  you  hare  given  us  the  requlsita 

perto.    We  shall  tetroduoe  It  in  this  Institution.    Youra  truly, ,   ^„    ^  _. 

UxaEUixB  Co,  N.  Y,  May  21, 1847.         D.  WASHBUEh,  Prin.  L.  AOs  Jcad, 

MAURT'S  NAVIBATION.  $3^ 

TtfK  TEXT-BOOr  OF  THB  U.  S.  WAVY. 

AN   ELEMENTARY,  PRACTICAL,  AND  THEORETICAL 

TRKAT18E  ON  NAVIOAHOK.    By  M.  F. .Maury,  lieut  U.  &  Kavy.    Third  edition,  much 
enlaiged  and  improved.  ^       ^      ^^    , 

Genmd  Order,  Katjf  Department 

Maury's  Navigation  is  hereby  adopted  as  the  text-book  of  the  Navy.  ^  BDdiy  ^men  are 
thnrefore  required  to  make  themselves  aoqusinted  with  at  leart  eo  much  of  Mathcimanci^ 
^^nutical  Astronomy,  and  the  other  kindred  branches  of  Navigation  as  is  therein  contaiiwA 

ProfijMors  of  Mathematics  and  Boards  for  the  examination  of  MMlsfalpmen  an  (^«rp< 
with  the  executior.  of  this  order.       [Signed]  J. ,'«  1 1     i«U 

The  above-named  work  has  also  been  adopted  as  a  textrbOok  In  the  Gentral  Pubbc  Ih^ 
•ehoot  or  Philadelphia,  the  Ulgh  School  of  Baltimore,  &c 
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.  C.  &  J.  BIDDLE'S  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS. 

GTJHHEKE'8  ASTKOlf  OMT.  $3^. 
AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE    ON  ASTRONOMY,  in  Two 

>tst :  the  tint  ooatainfng  a  dear  and  oompcndious  Tietr  of  iho  Theory;  tbo  second,  a  number 
of  I*inictiral  Problems.  To  which  are  added  Solar,  Lunar,  and  other  Astronomical  Tabl«<«. 
^y  J  ohn  Onmmere,  A.  M^  fte.  kc  Sixth  Edition,  rerlsed  and  adapted  to  the  present  state 
oC  tl&e  Kcienoe,  l>y  £.  Otis  Kendall,  A.  M^  ProAiisor  of  MatiMmatics  and  Ajstrottomy  In  the 
Gen«nl  High  School  of  Philadelphia. 

T'lie  call  Ibr  a  sixth  edition  of  this  work,  iho  sale  of  more  than  five  thousand  copies, 

mxktM.   its  use,  fi>r  some  years  put,  as  a  text-book,  in  many  ooUegtate  instltntioos  of  tli* 

flv*»fc  rank  in  the  United  States  (e.  ff.  the  U.  S.  Mliita^  Academy  at  West  Point,  Union  Collvge. 

^U*»  University  of  PonnsylTania,  Wesleyan  Unireratty,  and  the  Public  High  School  of  Phila^ 

delphia,)  would  seem  to  render  eomraendation  unnecessary,  to  establish  its  claims  to  the 

fi^worable  consideraticm  of  instructors;  but  the  names  of  the  two  gen^emen  whose  opinions 

mre  appended,  as  well  as  their  qnaliflcatloos  to  Jndge  of  the  merits  of  the  work,  are  so  well 

Icnown,  that  the  publishers  are  hiduced  to  add  the  wdght  of  these  opinions  to  the  already 

firmly  oalabllshed  reputation  of  the  work. 

Emm  Profaaor  A.  D.  BocAs,  LL.  P.,  Sup^HnUndent  U.  S.  Cbcut  Survey. 
The  undersigned,  baring  used  the  second  edition  of  Oummere's  Astronomy  as  a  text-book 
%n  the  Unireniityof  PennsylTania  for  seTcral  years,  and  a  third  edition  for  a  year,  when  iMt 
connected  with  the  UniTersity,  has  had  a  good  opportunity  to  Judge  of  its  merltn,  and  r»< 
eoTnmends  it  strongly  for  Its  dear  style  and  perspicuous  arrangement.  The  App«mdiz  to  the 
third  edition  contains  matter  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  practical  astronomer  as  w«ll  hs 
to  the  stuctent  A.  P.  BACHK, 

LaU  Prqf.  qfyatund  FkUoiophy,  Dhiv.  qf  Ai. 
Moesra.  £.  0.  ft  J.  Bdblb. 

Extract /rem  a  LfU/r  tn  the  Author, 

KnFCCTBD  Vrbiwd  >— Tn  returning  to  you  my  thanks  for  the  eopy  of  your  work,  I  am 
happy  in  having  it  in  my  power  to  bear  tet^mony  to  the  fitrourable  opinion  which  the  late 
Br.  Bowditch  entertained  of  the  merits  of  the  former  edition.  When  I  first  engaged  in  a»> 
tronomical  computations,  some  years  ago,  I  applied  to  the  doctor  for  some  direction  as  to  the 
cihoioe'bf  sttitabie  practical  books.  He  was  not  without  those  Kuropean  preferences  so  com- 
mon to  onr  scientific  mon,  yet,  without  hesitation,  he  pronounced  "Oummere's  Astronomy" 
the  best  book  obtainable  for  my  purpose.  Sinoe  then,  it  has  lieen  one  of  my  principal  gukie- 
faooks,  and  one  which  I  hare  always  taken  a  pleasure  in  recommending  to  those  wishing  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  8cienoe>  Ae.  Bespectfuliyi  your  friend, 

NoTXMBsa  28th,  1843.  JOHN  DOWNES. 

XONGE'S  STATICS.  $1.25. 
AN  ELEMENTARY   TREATISE   ON    STATICS,  by  Gairoard 

f  Honge.   With  a  biographical  notice  of  the  Author.    Translated  ftom  the  French,  by  Woods 
~  Baker,  A.  M.,  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey. 

The  original  work  has  long  been  known  and  highly  admired  \tf  those  flunHiar  with  the 

fcientlfio  literature  of  France,  having  gone  through  eight  editions  at  Paris  and  several  at 

Brussels.     Prof.  A.  D.  fiache  designates  It  **■  the  clsussic  of  the  geometrical  method,  and  well 

4  Adapted  to  the  use  of  the  students  in  our  Colleges^  Acadomics  and  High  Schools."     Prof. 

"N^  MeCulloh,  of  Princeton  College,  says,  **I  have  long  thought  that  the  publication  of  a  trans- 

'  ^  iation  of  the  admirable  Elementary  Treatise  on  Static  of  Monge  would  render  important 

eervice  to  the  cause  of  sdenoe  and  edueatlon  in  our  eountry:  tlie  original  work  is  almve  all 

jkvfiA  of  praijte ;  the  production  of  a  great  master,  yet  so  perfectly  clear  and  simple  as  to  be 

of  easy  comprehension  to  the  minds  even  of  children,  and  as  thorou$rh  as  It  is  plain  ;*'  in 

which  opinion.  Prof.  Kcindall,  of  the  Central  High  School  of  Philsdelphla  concurs;  and  Prof. 

J.  F.  Fraser,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  writer:  **I  am  glad  to  learn  Uiat  you  are 

about  to  publish  a  translation  of  Monge's  Blementary  Treatise  on  Statics.    It  is  a  work  dU^ 

tingnished  by  the  clearness  of  its  method  and  the  simplicity  and  general  elegance  of  \\t 

'  demonstrations ;  and  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  of  great  value  to  our  instructors  as  a  text-book." 

A      The  work  has  boon  adopted  as  a  text-book  for  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes  of  Princeton 

'M.  College.  _____ 

MAP  OF  THE  WOKLB  AS  E170WK  TO  THE  ANCIElfTS. 

MAP  OF  THE  WORLD  AS  KNOWN  TO  THE  ANCIENTS ;  de- 

'U  si'^ned  for  the  use  of  College*,  Ara'lcmles.  and  other  School^,  and  for  students  of  anrient 
,-v,  lii.-toTy  jr^ncmlly ;  and  esp«'ciiUly  adnpttd  to  illustmte  the  troati«i>  on  Classical  Qco^aphy 
,»eontjilne<l  in  Fi>"kf«'j«  Kpehcuburt^'s  '*  Manual  of  Classical  Litemtnre.** 

This  map,  wbi<ih  lias  been  re  outly  published  has  been  compiled  with  great  care,  and  if 
bclifvod  to  eonC>rm  to  thi)  U'st  authoriiieji.  It  is  very  copious,  yet  easily  legible;  and.  b»inf 
printed  in  colors,  proflents  a  very  iMtauUful  appearance.     Siw  61  by  50  inehef.     MouSTXP 

M  BOLLUS;  PRXQI,  90  FUl  OOPT 
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E.  C.  &  J.  BIDDLE'S  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS. 

MANUAL  OF  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE  <u«l 

FOURTH  EDITION —  TWELFTH  THOUSAND. 

MANUAL  OF  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE,  from  the 

of  John  J.  VttehmbOTg.  With  Additions  bv  Prtjtngor  Ff ske,  of  Amhent  OoHeeeu  Th«  work 
oomprlm  fire  parts : — 1.  Claoieftl  Qwignphj  and  Chronolocy.  2.  MjthologTar  th«  jarwdDi 
•Bd  Ronuis.  8.  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqniti«a  4,  AnSeologT  of  GrMS  and 
literature  and  Art.  6.  Hifltorj  of  Ancient  LitrratnTey  Greek  and  Roaaa.  Floaxtli 
mneh  enlargrd  and  fmprored;  fHontrated  by  twen^  finely  exeeated  oopper-platei^ 
wood-euta  repreeentinif  more  than  four  hundred  differant  dOccta.  In  aJdition  to 
Dlostratlona,  thirty-tvo  finely  ezeeated  eopper-plate  enfsraTteKs,  referred  to  in  the  Maaua^ 
are  bound  ee  a  BunuamnAL  TOLum.    ri*rioe  of  Supp.  VoL  $1.] 

The  Maitual  hat  been  plaeed  emonr  the  text-books  in  many  of  the  eellegci  of  the  UaMed 
Btates,  e.  g^  HarrardjJIVeelejran,  and  Miami  Unirersitiee;  Unrvenitiee  of  IVaneyiTaaia  mad 
Alabama;  Union,  Rntg«r*a,  Amlierst,  Middlebuxyi  Dartinoath,  Bovdoia,  W.  Buemsuy  Maxl- 
elt%  Lafej«tte^  and  Hamilton  eoUages^  *o. 

FISKE'S  CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITIES,  vt*. 

This  work,  which  is  designed  fiir  use  in  High  Sdiools  and  Aeademiea,  oomprisea  the  first 
three  parts  of  the  **  Manual  of  Classical  Literature.**  It  is  an  9ro  volame  of  about  SM 
pagei^  and  embraoes  flye  distinct  treatiMs: — 1.  Classical  Qtsography  and  Topography; 
2.  Classieal  Chronology ;  3.  Greek  and  Boman  Mythology ;  4.  Greek  Antiqnltifes;  6.  Roman 
Antiqultiea.  With  copper-plate  and  wood  engraring^  illustrating  move  thaA  300  olgocts. 
ltspiioelsoao4ialfthatafttM  ^'Mannai." 

PEALE'S^GRAPHICS.  T6ct.. 

GRAPHICS,  THE  ART  OF  ACCURATE  DELINEATION.   A 

System  of  School  ExeariiK)  Jbr  the  Education  of  the  Ere,  and  the  training  of  the  Hand,  as 
auzUiary  to  Writings  Geography,  and  Drawing.  With  an  Introduction  fiur  the  use  of 
Teachers,  explanatory  of  the  first  Education  of  the  JSye,  especially  calcolated  for  Prfmary 
Schools  and  young  beginners.  By  &.  Peale,  late  Proftasor  of  Gru>hioa  in  the  Hkh  SeiMnl 
of  Philadelphia.  ^^ 

In  use  In  the  PuUie  High  and  Norma]  Schools  of  FhOaddpfala,  Gfaard  Collegia,  the  Ae»> 
•emy  of  the  Prat  Ep.  Church,  PhUadelphia,  the  PuUle  High  SicbooU  of  Baltimoaie,  and  to 
nai^  other  seminariea  of  high  repute  in  various  parts  of  ths  Union. 

^^11^.1   CONTROLLERS^OPY-SLIPS.    {^"SI^H^iS 

These  Copy<SUps  are  of  the  old-fashioned  round  style  of  writing,  as  omwmd  to  the  Guv 
•tairian  or  angular  styis ;  and  eonsiiit  of  fimr  sots,  viz.,  Large  Ttext-hand,  Tezt^and,  Sound- 
hand,  and  Introduction  to  Running-hand ;  each  set  containing  21  to  26  slips,  or  sentenee^ 
eommondng  with  difTerent  letters  of  the  alphabet.  These  sets  or  alphabets  are  stitched  ia 
hook-fbvm.  or  pasted  on  separate  slips  of  binder's  boeirL  In  this  latter  fi>rm  they  are  used 
In  the  PohUc  Schoola  of  Philadelphia*  where  its  economy  has  been  satisfactorily  tested. 


HARDING'S  ALPHABETICAL  OUTLINES.»i 


cts. 


ALPHABETICAL  OUTLINES  in  German  Text,  Old  English, 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Print ;  together  with  examples  of  shading  in  each  atyle.    ly  W.  A 
Harding.  __^_ 

DRAWING-BOOK  OF  FLOWERS  AND  FRUIT.n 

DRAWING-BOOK  OF  FLOWERS  AND  FRUIT^  with  beanii- 

ftilly  colored  illustrations.    Designed  for  the  use  of  scbool«,  private  pupil^  and  amateura 
By  Mrs.  Anno  Hill.  \ 

**  We  have  never  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind,  of  American  production,  that  could  be  at  all . 
eomparml  with  it,  and  cannot  well  imagine  bow  the  wealth  and  experience  of  Europe  oooM    ' 
produce  a  more  excellent  book  of  instruction,  Ibr  the  use  of  sem>nariea»  private  pupili^  and  > 
amataura.    The  designs  and  colorii^  appear  fiiuIUess.    The  mechanjcal  portions  have  bera 
•oofided  to  master  hands,  and  the  very  first  artists  In  the  eoontry  have  warmly  oonunsadid  » 
Ihe  whole  work."— 'Saturdajf  Cbmritr.         — — 

PROGRESSIVE  LESSONS  IN  THE  PAINTING  OF 

FLOWERS  AND  FRUIT. 

BT  MRS.  ANKS  UILL. 

The  series  consists  of  six  dieeta  each  containing  ft>nr  stndfea,  boauttftally  ootoad  U4  ' 
*'*adnaUT  lUereasiag  bi  dlllleulty  of  execution.    The  price  of  the  aet  is  M1J60, 


/■' 
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M'MVRTBI£'S  SCIENTIFIC  LEXICON.rsc.: 

»     N 

A  T£ZT-BOOX  IS  THS  CEKT&A.L  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  PHILAOELPSIA.  _ 


LEXICON   SCIENTIARUM.    A  DICTIONARY  OF  TERMSk 

«u«d  In  the  Toiiotui  bntnchflB  of  AnatomT,  Astronomy,  Botanj,  Geolcq^,  Geometry,  Uygionei' 
Mineralogy,  Natural  Pbilomphy,  Phyaiology,  Zoologr,  Ac  By  Henry  JVl'Hurtrie^  M.  D^  eto^ 
I^rofeHor  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Natural  History,  hi  the  Central  iiigh  School  of\' 
rhiladelphia. 

JiVoM  jShmtKE  Owrgt  Morton,  M.  D^  Vico-Presidml  of  (hi  Academy  ofjfalural  Seietuxt,  qf^ 
FhUaddnMa  ;  /onMTljf  PretidesU  o/the  Auoeiaiion  qf  American  OeologUU  and  SaturaluU^ 
autkor  qf  <*  Crania  Awtericana,**  **  Qrania  Egyptioa^  dc.  dc  ^. 

I  luiTa  «zaml]i0d  Dr.  M*Martrle's  Dictionary  of  Sdantiflo  Temifl,  and  beliore  it  to  be  ad* 
mlrably  adapted  to  the  explanation  of  the  numerous  technicalities  that  are  inseparably 
aonnoded  with  every  department  of  SclenoOb  Such  a  glossary  is  indeed  indispensable  to  the 
loarner,  who  by  its  aid  will  find  orery  step  fadlitatod  and  much  time  saved.  f  < 

PmLAULPm^  October  27, 1847.  BAMUEL  QBOBGE  MORTON.  (^ 

Jhm  M,  H,  Bay^  PrqfutoT  qf  ChemUtry  in  As  Oentral  Hiffh  SdhMit  FhHaddpMa,  de»     C 

Laboratcrv^  at  (Hd  J/tnA  \ 

PrniADBLPniA,  October  Ifi,  1847.    ^ . 

I  have  been  mnch  pleased  with  Dr.  M'Miirtrie's  Sdentlflc  Dictionary.    Such  a  work  has 
bot>n  long  needed  to  enable  the  student  to  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  deriratJon 
and  meaning  of  the  various  sdentifle  terms :   It  will  also  be  found  very  convenient  to  raoi:^ 
advanced  scholars,  as  a  book  of  re&ronee.    I  therefore  take  great  pleasure  in  recommend-  v    ^ 
ing  it  to  the  public  in  gcneraL  M.  U.  BOYiS. 


( 


OIETEIAND'S  GOlfPENIilUM  OF  EN3LISH  UTERATUBE. 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  chronolorf- 

eally  arranged,  from  81r  John  Mandevillc  (14th  century)  to  William  Cowper  (close  of  19tn 
eentury;)  consisting  of  Blc^aphical  Sketches  of  the  Authors,  choice  Selections  flrom  thefr 
works;  with  Notes  explanatniy  and  illui^tr&tive,  and  directing  to  the  best  Editions,  and  to 
various  criticisms.  Drst^rned  as  a  text-book  for  Schools  and  Academies,  and  Colleges,  as 
well  as  for  private  reading.    By  Charles  D.  Cleveland.    Fourteenth  Thousand. 

This  work  has  been  eztonslveiy  introduced,  as  a  text-book,  in  Publio  High  and  Normal 
Schools,  and  in  Colleges,  Female  Seminaries,  Academies,  and  pcivate  Seminaxies,  throughout 
the  United  States.    [.Price  ^.60.] 

JHtm  Hev.  John  LudUnOf  D,  />.,  PraeoA  of  the  UnivtrtUy  qf  Beimtylvania, 

The  public  are  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  plaoing  before  our  youth  this  Compendium  Ot 
English  LiteratuTe.  I  hope  it  will  command  the  attention  which  it  certainly  deserves;  and 
tf  my  name  would  have  any  influence,  J  would  most  earnestly  recommend  it  to  every  young 
huly  especially,  who  desires  a  **  finished"  education. 

Departing  firom  my  usual  custom,  if  you  or  your  publishers  should  deem  this  note  of  anj 
vso  to  extond  the  circulaUbn  of  your  valuable  work,  it  is  heartily  at  your  service. 

UmnEssin  ov  PfsiXA.,  January  13^  1648.  JOHN  LUDLOW.    * 

From  Profe$9or  Goodrich^  of  YniU  OMegt, 

I  have  read  Professor  Cleveland's  *' Compendium  of  English  Literature"  with  lively  inte- 
rest The  selections  are  made  with  uncommon  tasto  and  Judgment  The  biographical 
Dotioes  and  critical  estimates  prefixed  to  the  extracts  appear  to  me  aocurato  and  discrimi- 
nating, and  they  certainly  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  work,  which  supplies  a  want 
that  has  long  been  felt,  and  which  must,  I  think,  when  known,  be  deemed  an  almost  India* 
pcnsable  auxiliary  in  the  highest  elassea  of  our  schooli  and  academies^  in  the  study  of 
£ngllsh  Literature.  GUAUNG£Y  A.  OOODRICU. 

TSKW  IlATEir,  January  20^  1848. 

iPhm  JZ».  Charlu  B,  Baddackj  Z>.  D.,  Profator  qf  JnMleebui  PkHotopf^  andJBiitfiisk 

Zdterature  in  DartrnmUh  Cbtlege. 

«  Mr  DuJi  Sib  >— I  have  read  your  Compendium  with  grvat  satisfaction  \nd  delfght  H 
10  a  work  much  needed,  and  exceedingly  well  executed.  The  plan  is,  so  fitr  afl  I  know, 
•quite  original ;  the  biographical  sketches  are  Judkdous  and  elegantly  written ;  and  tha 
r'aeleetlon  of  authors^  and  of  passages  flrom  their  works,  in  an  emiuuxt  degree  fitted  to  intMi 
dues  the  student  to  the  most  finished  and  most  wholesome  portioiu  of  our  Tiltrntnrt  ttw 
rIebMt,  noblest  Literature  the  world  has  yet  produced.''  ^r 
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R  0.  &  J.  BIDDLE  S  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS. 

CLEVELAND'S 
EVOLISH  LTTERATUBE  OF  TEE  19fh  CEHTUET. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Oiroaologleally  Arranged.  OontistlnKof  biographical  BketefaM  <^th«  authors  and 
ftom  their  works ;  with  notes  azplaoatory,  lUastratf  v«,  and  directing  to  the  beat  efltic 
and  Tarioos  eritidsms;  being  a  sequel  to  the  **Oomp«Ddlam  of  ISnglidi  Literatare.*   ] 
i4fned  as  a  iiizt>book  for  Oolleges,  Aead^lea  and  the  highest  daear«  in  other  srheoISi   IBff 
Charles  D.  CleTeland.    [See  notice  of  Stereotjpe  Edltton,  nppeodBd.  [Ptiee  $1  JM>.1 

The  extenslTe  use  of  the  **  Compeudiam  of  JBnglish  Uteratore"  In  arhools^  tAron^MiBt 
the  United  States,  and  the  high  oomraendsUon  which  it  has  reoeiTod  from  the  leading  pen> 
odleals  of  Kng1an(^  assure  the  pnbUshers  that  the  present  T(dnme,  whi^  in  its  general  ^asip 
Is  similar,  and,  in  the  list  of  authors,  probably  more  attractive  to  readers  generally,  wflX 
■t  the  &Tor  of  those  dsiimis  to  proaolB  a  refined  literary  taste  in  the  liriaig  i 


HABBIBOV  OH  THE  ENGLISH  LASQVAQiK  fL 
THE  RISE,  PROGRESS,  AND  PRESENT  STRUCTURE  OP  THE 

Bnglish  Langai«e.    Bj  the  Her.  Matthew  Harrison,  A.  M^  Beetor  of  Cboreh  OnUej,  Oant^' 
•nJlals  ITsUow  of  Qvoen's  College,  Oxftnd. 

OFIIXOVB  07  THE  PBSS& 

*  Rarely  hare  we  been  more  disappointed— faronrablT,  we  mean — than  1^  Che  ezaoln^ 
tion  of  this  handsome  TOlnmo.  Instead  of  anoUier  aborUTe  attempt  to  improre  on  lindJ^ 
Marray,  which  we  expeeii>d  to  find,  we  found  a  moat  entertaining  and  instmetiTe  work  on 
the  gradual  rise  and  derelopment  of  the  BngTUh  language,  containing  an  hiatortoal  sketA 
of  the  various  tribes  and  neople  who  bare  occupied  Briton  at  diffinent  times,  and  ilwwiBg 
the  Taiiotts  tongues  which  hare  contributed  to  make  up  the  medl^  whieli  we  caO  tlie 
Xnglish  language .  The  manner  In  which  this  has  been  done  Is  explained  by  nnmeroos  ex- 
nmplea,  and  the  genius  and  character  of  tha  Knglish  langnage  are  deeerihed;  tibe  sovrres 
of  corruption  are  designated ;  the  present  structure  of  the  languagA  is  very  thoronghlj' 
explained,  and  the  construction  of  the  dilforent  parts  of  qpeedi,  and  their  natnrs  and  nse^ 
illustrated  by  pertinent  examples.  Take  it  all  In  all,  the  volume  before  us  contains  mofe 
valuable,  readable— yea,  and  entertainiu|^matter,  than  any  work  we  hate  met  with  for 
many  a  day.**— Boston  Dailjf  Evening  TrawOtr. 


*^  A  work  of  a  daas  of  which  English  literature  has  very  fow^  and  of  wfahA  fher*  Is 
titj  for  very  many. . . .  Mr.  Harrisoik'a  book  affords  capital  hints  against  lack  of  piedsloa 
and  Iktlure  in  effect. ...  It  is  curious  and  entertaining  enoogh  to  be  pat  on  tlie  naxlsr 
table."— XvCemry  Wbrld,  New  York, 

''We  commend  It  to  Ihe  fkvorable  attention  of  Che  lovers  of  a  language  in  which  the  eana 
flf  liborlj  is  to  be  pleaded  throughout  the  world.**— JV:  T.  Obtervtr. 

«  Altogether,  the  book  is  a  delightftd  one.    Daslgnsd  mainly  for  ssImoIs  a^  collcgM^  It 
will  yet  find  its  wav  into  the  libraries  of  men  of  letters  and  men  of  tasta^  and  will  do  i 
to  correct  the  growing  fiinlts  of  style  in  many  modem  writers. ...  It  is  in  every  ns|M- 
adrairable  volume,  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  language  we  lovs^  We  trust  majr  have  a  * 
extensive  oireulatian."— iSkwnuv.Aitfctfii,  FkOguU^JBU 

**  It  should  be  In  the  possession  of  eveiy  tsftdMr  or  public  speaker  or  wrtter  in  Hie  UnA.*^ 
MaUl  Am^riotm  Qmrter,  HkOuieMia. 


CLEVELARD*8  HTKHS  FOB  SCHOOLS,  sriec 

HYMNS  FOR  SCHOOLS ;  with  appropriate  Selections  from  Scrip- 
ture, and  Tunes  suited  to  the  metres  of  the  hymns.  By  Charles  D.  Cleveland.  Saoond 
edition,  revised  and  improved. 

In  this  little  volume  are  grouped  together  the  choicest  saer*d  lyrics  of  onr  language; 
there  being  one  for  earh  day  in  the  year,  and  additional  hymns  for  i^pedal  occasions.  Farh 
hymn  Is  prsfoeed  by  an  appropriate  Scripture-text;  and  the  notes  of  a  number  of  tunes  are 
appended,  whose  beauty  has  kept  them  popular,  notwithstanding  th«  love  of  change  whidi 
so  gMierally  prevails.  In  this  edition,  alin.  th»  names  of  the  authors  of  the  hymns  aie 
givAu,  which  to  many  readers  will  add  inteivnt  to  the  volume. 

Thii  work  is  now  used  in  seminaries  of  the  voiy  first  rank  in  Boston,  New  Tork^  PhO» 
dalphia,  Ao.  Ae. 
C 


JE.  C.  &  J.  BIDDLE'S  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS. 
TREeO'S  GEOGRAPHY  OF  PEITnSTLTANIA. 

A  GEOGRAPHY  OP  PENNSYLVANIA,  containing  an  Account 

of  tlie  Higtory,  G«ographiraI  Features,  Soil,  Climate,  Geology,  Botany,  Zoology,  Population, 
Education,  Gov«mment,  Finanocn,  Produotions,  Trade,  Kail  roads.  Canals,  1^  of  the  State; 
"witli  a  separate  Duncription  of  each  County,  and  Queetions  for  the  convenience  of  Teachers. 
By  C!harlea  B.  Trego,  l«to  Anaistant  &tat«  Geologist,  Ao.  Ao.  lUusferated  by  a  Map  of  the 
St«te  and  numerous  engraTingsi  [Price  62^ets] 

OUTLINES  OF  SACRED  HISTORY, 

From  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerasalem. 
"Wi  th  Qieflioas  fat  Bxamination.  Intended  inr  the  iwe  of  flohonU  and  VamlUea.  lUustxa 
ted  with  S4  engrafingson  wood.  [Price  87^ots.] 

Published  in  London,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  General  Uteratmre  and 
Kducation,  appointed  by  the  Socie^  Ibr  promottng  Christian  Knowledge. 

.  The  aboT»>named  work  ia  used  afl  a  olaa»>book  hi  the  Academical  Department  of  the  Unl> 
Terdty  of  PeniuylTaiiia» 

Jbdrad,finm  Ae  laif  Amnui  Jfeport  qffhe  late  SuperintnuifiU  of  Cbmtnon  SchocU  qfihe  cStg 

and  ootMty  «f  Ntio  Yorh-^OH.  Wm.  L.  SUmt, 
"But  there  are  sereral  other  books  wanted  in  those  schools,  (under  the  care  of  the  Pab> 
lie  School  Society,)  among  which  Is  a  good  oompend  of  Sacred  History.  *  *  The  ofRoors  of 
the  District  Sohools  of  Uie  fi)urtee|ith  ward  have  adopted  *Outtiaea  of  Saflred  Ilistory'— «a 
^ridgment  of  groat  ezoellenee.'' 

JBIHSSirS  KOFFAT'S  NATURAL  FIILBSSFIT.Toet.. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  designed  for  the  um 

of  Schools  and  Academies,  on  the  basis  of  Mr.  J.  M.  MofTat:  comprising  Mcchanici^  Hydro* 
HydrauHe^  Pnonmatfos,  Acoustics,  Pyronoraica,  Optics,  Bicetrlcity,  Galvani.«ni  and 


Magnetism;  with  £meadation%  Notes,  Que^ons  for  Kiami nation,  Ae,  Ae.    By  ProfesMV 
W.  R.  Jehnscm. 
The  title  of  this  work  haa  been  changed  firom  **  Soientlflo  Clase-Book,  Part  L* 

JBINSON'S  HflFFAT'S  CHEMISTRT.roet. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  CHEMISTRY,  together 

with  Treatises  on  Mptallurgy,  Mineralogy,  Crystal! o«;rapby,  Geology,  Oryrtology,  and  Me- 
teorology, designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Acadomleji;  on  the  basis  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Moflat; 
with  Additions,  Emendations,  Notes,  References,  Questions  for  Examination,  Ac,  iko.  By 
Profoseor  W.  R.  Johnson. 
The  title  of  this  work  has  beer,  changed  tmm  ''Scientific  Dass-Book,  Part  IT." 
The  aboTe'named  works  by  l*Tof.  Johnson  are  used  as  text-books  in  many  CoIlegM^  Aaade> 
mliw  kdA  High  8dM)o]B  of  respectable  standing  in  Tarlous  seoUons  of  the  Union. 

FRENCH  LESSONS  FOR  RE8INNERS.»et». 

L'ABEILLB  POUR  LES  ENFANS.    OU  LECONS  FRAN- 

CAISES,  lero  Partie,  &  I'usage  des  ^coles. 

This  work,  as  its  name  imports,  is  de«i^od  for  tlw  First  Heading-book.  The  style  is  eim- 
ple,  the  sentences  short,  and  containing  ffw  i<lioro«,  inversions,  or  difficultice.  At  the  end 
of  each  page  is  a  translation  of  the  idiomatic  expressions  it  ooniaios^  and  of  the  words  ussd 
in  an  acceptation  not  given  in  the  dictionary.  The  work  has  been  oompUod  with  apeeial 
Teference  to  moral  tendiDAcgr.  ^__^ 

8ANBF0R0  AND  MERTON  IN  FRENGI.66^c 

THE  STORY  OF  SANDFORD  AND  MERTON.     By  Thomaa 

Day.  Tranalated  into  French  by  M.  Berquin.  Designed  as  a  ReadIa»-Bo(A  for  JnvenOe  dasses 
A  class-book  hi  the  Public  lOgh  School  of  Philadelphia,  Ac 

/Vom  Prqfutor  Brigy,  qftU  FhOadd^flhia  OenUnd  Uiffh  SohnoL 

Pjiiladelpbu,  January  24, 1848. 
GvifUtim—'So  better  idea  oould  haTe  beea  raggetlBd  to  yon  than  that  of  republishing 
this  work  o(  Berquin. 

Among  the  French  popalar  writrrs  he  occupies  a  place  secondary  to  no  one;  the  purity 
of  his  style  is  unsurnassiHi,  and  he  haa  been  properly  called  the  BisloHan  qf  Young  agt, 
vbieh  he  pietures  botii  aa  it  is  and  should  be. 
The  morality  of  all  his  works  tends  to  aVake  the  noblest  and  purest  sentimenti  of  the  laind. 
Witb  my  tN^t  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  wcrk,  should  you  publish  it, 

I  remain  yours,  moat  reapeotfliUy,  F.  A.  BRSCn. 
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CRITTENDEN'S  SERIES  OF  PRACTICAL  TREATISES  09 
BOOK-KEEPING  BT  SINOLE  AND  DOUBLE  ENTRY. 

[See  prices  uf  the  serenl  works  at  foot  of  next  page.] 

1.  CRITTENDEN'S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE    ON   BOOK- 
KEEPINQ  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

2.  CRITTENDEN'S  INDUCTIVE  AND  PRACTICAL  TREA- 
TISE  ON  BOOK-KEEPING :  HIGH-SCHOOL  EDITION. 

3.  CRITTENDEN'S   INDUCTIVE  AND  PRACTICAL    TREA- 
TISE ON  BOOK-KEEPING :  COUNTINGwHOUSE  EDITION. 

[.^39^  CBirTXVDBN's  SuroLB  Emtrt  BooK-Kupixa.     See  notice  of  it  on 
page  16.]  

AN    ELEMENTARY   TREATISE    ON  BOOK-KEEPING  BY 

BINQLE  AND  D0UBL8  BKTBT,  deslipied  ftw  OomaMm  Scbods,  Ij  &  WoMsan  GURBi> 
Dxir.    Recently  published. 

The  work  has  been  prepared  with  reference  to  the  eapadij  of  pupils  of  **GoinmoB*  or 
"Grammar"  gefaools  of  Arom  tweWe  to  sixteen  Tears  of  sge,  and  duddates  the  principles  of 
the  sdenoe  and  the  application  of  Uiofle  prindples  to  the  mora  sfanple  modes  of  IrwuJi^  aii 
ooonts,  so  that  thej  maj,  it  is  heUered,  be  folur  nnderstood  bj  the  dass of  popOs  iiiiinil 
to:  at  the  same  time  the  author  has  been  oareni]  to  use  tlis  language  and  phraseology  of 
hnrinesfruen  rather  than  a  childish  dialect;  has  selected,  tor  erampleaj  sncli  txansacUeos 
as  occur  between  men  rather  than  the  petty  transaellons  of  sdiool-bqjs,  and  haa  also  ftedj 
tntrodueed  eommerdal  terms,  phrsses,  and  modes  of  expression,  explaining  them  wbca 
necessary— desming  It  desirable  thus  to  Ibmlliariae  the  pupU  with  wnitdm  of  ***»***«^  and 
qpeaking  proper  In  the  transaction  of  bnslnsas  In  adult  years. 

The  fbUowing  are  the  prominent  characterisUcs  of  the  work: — 

1.  Kach  set  of  books  Is  so  short  that  the  pupil  wHl  be  enabled  to  oomprshcnd  and  trace  ool 
the  oonneetlon  between  correspondix^s  entries  In  the  sereral  aooount-books  of  each  set,  snfl 
wlU  not  become  fktigued  with  the  extent  of  any  set  before  asoertalnlng  its  resulL 

a.  ▲  snfllcient  number  of  sets  of  books  is  glTen  to  illustrate  the  opwauv  and  duD^  of 
books,  both  indiTldual  and  partnership,  under  ue  tszIous  positions  of  gains  and  losses  capt 
tal  and  Insdvencx. 

S.  Msin  and  philosophical  principles,  to  guide  the  reasoning  fteidtSes,  are  presented,  inntoal 
of  mere  arUtraifT  directions  and  unneoeesary  dasstfleations;  and,  in  the  part  devoled  to 
Double  BntiT,  all  elucidations  of  debits  and  credlfei  are  bassd  oa  ens  geairal  rmk  dtrfaod 
/Vos»  Ms  deJinWaH  iff  debtor  and  ertdUor. 

4w  The  entries  sre  so  rlassiited  as  to  bring  Ihoae  of  a  dmHar  nature,  or  of  a  dineOy  oppo> 
site  nature,  together,  and  thus  to  fanprsss thsm  upon  ths  mind  bj stnaig  sm»ZardrMi sad, 


90fUreuit.  ■ 


6.  Each  BuoosflriTe  ezerdse  is  Intended  to  be  a  step  of  progress  In  the  sdenoa.  hut  jti  §&' 
short  and  easy  a  step  that  what  has  already  been  explained  shall  he  Inductlfe  tbiislo^ 
and  aid  in  Its  adileTement 

8.  For  ssTsial  of  the  sets  of  books,  VbM  Day^Dook,  or  original  hlitoiy  of  transactions,  b  a» 
that  Is  ftimished,  so  as  to  proTeni  toe  posribiUty  of  atcrdy  copjfingf  an»l  to  oompaL  tbepoptf 

ll 


ClOTTENDEN'S  COMMON-SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING. 

to  depend  upon  hi«  oim  montal  remnrm  Ibr  hh  entries.    Tn  all  snch  ctuoex,  boweTer,  trial 
b«>1mno«M  and  other  proofi)  are  giren  to  tost  the  corrcctnera  of  the  pupil'fl  work. 

7 .  Kacb  HA  of  books  Is  fuUowod  bj  qaostlons  for  rpview,  which  will  afford  teachers  an 
oppoTtonhy  of  axtirtalniufc  the  amount  of  kuowledgo  which  their  pupila  hare  acquired,  and 
'vrlll  aid  the  pupil  In  flxiut^  tliat  knowledge  permanently  in  his  minid. 

8.  The  work  is  arranp:Gd  with  flp<>dal  reference  to  the  larger  treatise  of  the  anthor,  and 
fivrma  a  good  introdoclion  to  the  atxidy  of  either  tha  Countini^Uouae  or  the  UIgh-Scbool 


Tn  ttie  part  deroted  to  Book-keeping  by  Shigle  Entiy,  three  aeta  of  hooka  fbr  mechanical 
„  Di^neas  and  one  set  ft>r  fkrming  are  riyen. 

The  part  deroted  to  Book-keeping^  Double  Sntiy  oontalna  three  different  metboda  of 
lce«ping  books,  oomprMng  six  sets,  as  fellow  :— 
X  JBsy  the  Italian  method,  three  sets,  vis : — 

lat  set.  A  gaining  business  in  cloths  and  eaashneres. 
2d  aet.  A  losing  bastaoBS    dodng  insolrent— in  boots  and  shoea. 
M  aet.  A  eontinuaUon  of  the  2d  set— oommendng  with  inaolTen<7  and  dosing  with 
net  capital. 
2.  By  a  method  dispensing  with  the  Journal  and  naing  a  Day-Book  In  Journal  fiwrn,  two 
seta^TU:— 

4th  aet  A  ptoapewm  bnaLaaii  by  two  partnan^  ahariaf  gatna  aqaally.    Prodnoe  and 

grocery  buslneas. 
5t£  aet  A  losing  baatneas  Ity  two  paituete    one  InresUng  the  antira  capital;  loeaea 
rtiared  unequally.    Dealings  In  real  estata,  stocksy  Ac. 
8.  By  a  plan  frt  Joumaliaing  monthly,  much  used  In  many  kinda  of  boainaea^  one  aety 
-wla:— 

6th  set  A  Jobbing  bodneaa,  in  lUka  and  fluuy  goodi^  by  two  partnera. 

Tull  explanations  of  the  nature  and  use  of  the  diflbrent  books  belonging  to  eadi  itt;  fha 
majinor  of  opening  and  closing  the  Ledger  fbr  indiridua]  or  partnership  bwineM,  oommeno* 
ing  with  capita]  or  without  capital,  and  winding  up  with  gains  or  loesea— capital  or  Inaol- 
Tency;  directions  ibr  writing  up  the  books,  and  also  Ibr  the  detection  and  correction  of 
errors;  questions  Ibr  reyiew;  balanoentbeets,  wttii  instructions  bow  to  make  them  out;  a 
diMmssion  of  the  nature  and  olject  of  the  different  Ledgeraocounts,  their  modes  of  trea^ 
jnent,  and  the  manner  in  which  each  is  dosed;  and  examples  of  the  rarioaa  auxiliary  hooka 
needed — wHl  all  be  Ibund  in  their  appropriate  plarcs  in  the  work. 

In  the  aboTft-named  work  the  author  has  embodied  the  methods  of  Imparting  a  knowledge 
of  the  Klence  of  Book-keeping,  whidi  an  experience  of  e^ht  yean  as  prindpal  <^  a  large 
commardal  institute  and  confoence  with  the  book-keepers  of  many  of  tbe  largest  eommer» 
dal  boufes  in  the  great  cities  of  our  country  hare  led  hhn  to  belleTe  to  be  IA«  b«tL  The  same 
general  plan  Is  pursued  in  this  as  in  the  author's  larger  work ;  and,  since  that  has  met  with  the 
most  flattering  approTsl  of  many  of  the  very  best  practical  serountants  In  the  prindpal  cities  of 
the  Union,  (see  their  opinion  appended,)  and  since  the  oorroctneas  of  their  opinion,  Uins  ex- 
prefvcd,  has  been  oonflrmed  by  a  large  and  steadily  Increasing  sale  of  the  work,  the  publiHh- 
erti  fvel  warranted  in  commending  the  present  publication  to  the  notice  of  teachers,  as  wall 
adapted  for  tlie  class  of  pupils  ft>r  whom  It  is  deslinaed. 

A  KEY,  which  contains  all  the  different  Journals,  Ledgers,  Balance^faeeta,  Ac,  that  are 
omitted  in  the  treatise  itwlf,  has  Just  been  published  by  K.  C.  A  J.  B.,'lbr  the  use  of  teachers. 
B.  C.  A  J.  B.  hare  alao  Juat  pnldiafaed  Bum  Booxa  tot  writing  out  tha  exafdaaa  contained  in 
the  work. 

r  The  dlstinctire  cbaraeteristiea  of  the  Qlghabhool  fmd  tlw OAmtln|^Hmlat  editions  are 

rbrieflya8ibUowa>-  ,    i  ?  '  -^  £  /   ^ /  -JL       ^Aj  ^  «^    ,    .     ...  ^ 

The  IIiOH-ScBOOL  EBmfff  W  nearly  simllaf  to  the  Treattfe  Ibr  Common  Schools,  In  that 
portion  of  the  work  deroted  to  (Single  Kntry  and  the  first  three  Sets  of  Doubly  Entry,  (by 
the  Italian  method:)  but  the  subsequent  8ets  are  Tarlcd  and  more  exteufiive.  It  contains 
seven  Sets  by  Double  Entry :  tbe  Iburth.  fifth,  and  sixth  8ets  of  which  are  without  a  Jour* 
nal.  tlie  Day-Book  bdng  In  Journal  form.  The  fifth  illustrates  domestic  shipping,  and  tlia 
sixth  foreign  shipping  business.  The  seventh  is  a  plan  ibr  Journalizing  monthly,  and  illua* 
trates  a  Jobbing  andiinporting  basinem. 

The  CouirriKG-IIousa  Edition  la  like  the  High-School  edition  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  Pet  by 
Double  Entry.  Foliowlng  tUia,  Is  a  Sot  of  Stmmboat  IJoft/ff,  and  six  differmi  I*raeHc(il  fhrmtf 
or  xhortened  mdhndt  fur  keeping  bookty  suited  to  mechanical,  profesiw^nal,  retail,  icholesola, 
Jobbing,  manufrcturlngy  and  oommiaBiDi&  businesa;  alao  numerous  commercial  calcular 
tions,  Ac. 
«-  Price  of  Treatise  for  Common  Schools,  42  cts.;  Key,  20  eta. ;  Blank  Books,  per  tet,  45  eta. 

Price  of  Ilijjb-School  cdiflon 80  cts. ; )  Key  to  II.  S.  and  C.  H.  f  Blank  Books,  per  Set,  $1 .00. 

«*    Countin«-House  edition..  $l.fiO ;    /      editions,  60  cU. ;      \     "         "  "         l.&O. 
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CRITTENDKN'S  BOOKKEEPING— COUNnNGHOUSB 

AND   HIGH-SCHOOL  EDITIONS. 

CSirTEKDEH'S  IITPTJCTIVE  AlTD  PRACTICAL  TREATISE 
OH  BOOK-KEEFIKG  BT  SIITGLE  AND  DOUBLE  EBTTRY. 

COUNTINO-HOUSE  AND  HIGH'SCHOOL  EDITIONS. 

AN  INDUCTIVE  AND  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BOOK- 

KSEPIXO  BY  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  designed  for  CommerciaJ  InsUtulM,  Pii. 
rate  Btodcnts,  aod  Pntctkal  Arrountauti;  c«>nf»inlnx  fonr  Pets  of  Books  bj  Sia^  Entxy 
and  nix  Sebt  by  Double  Entry:  aim  a  Set  of  steamboat  Books;  Practical  Forms  for  keeffaif 
Bookm  cakuiflted  to  mve  labor  in  Lho  various  branches  of  bu.«inem ;  Oommcrcial  OalciiIaaoiDS, 
a  Table  of  Foreign  Cdns,  HcmeyB  of  Aoeoont,  Ac.  ^  8.  WoacSBXBfc  CSumsnMir,  Aeeooa^ 
ant. 

49*  The  JFghrSAool  XdUian  of  the  ahore-named  work  eontaini  Qiai  portion  of  It  befirved 
to  be  especially  adapted  for  the  use  of  Rigb-^chools,  Academies,  anJ  otlm  ■iinliiiikii  of  a 
eorreppondlnc  grade.    See  a  brief  description  of  it,  on  the  next  preoeding  page. 

49-.  E.  C.  i  J.  B.  publish  Buiinc  Boou  in  which  to  write  the  exerdMS  ooeitainad  in  tha 
Counting-HouM  and  the  Uigh-School  aditSons.    Bee  prioee  charged  in-  them,  00  next 
ing 


From  the  dianettr  of  the  gaatkaan  whose  algiiatnres  are  aAzad  to  the  Mlofwiiic  teatt- 
monial,  and  the  high  standing  of  the  oommsrdalf  banking,  and  other  estabUsfameats  which 
they  represent,  the  publishers  fcel  assured  that  no  tetftimony  <Mr  oreater  wnfflil  eoold  be 
offered,  nor  could  any  be  giren  man  rfecfttofly  commtndaUirjf  of  taa  work  than  that  eon- 
tained  in  the  ftdlowlng 

oninov  07  feactical  aoootibtahts. 

We,  Hie  undersigned,  hare  careAilly  examined  **  An  Indncttre  and  Practical  Traatiaa  ob 
Book-keeping  by  Single  and  Double  Entry,"  by  8.  W.  Crittenden,  Accountant,  and  ai«  Ave 
to  bestow  upon  it  our  unqualifled  oommendation.  It  is  well  sidted  tbr  a  tfixt4)OQk  to*  the 
teacher,  a  guide  fbr  the  learner,  and  a  book  of  refSerence  fbr  the  practical  aroonntant. 

The  dementary  portion  is  simple,  dear,  oomprehenriye,  and  so  graduallv  progreaslTS  that 
Chtdi  want  and  dlfflcnlty  of  the  student  appears  to  be  socoeesfally  anticipated,  whOe  ssdi 
definite  and  satislbetory  reasons  are  given  fat  each  progrsssiTe  step  as  to  ftimUh  the  basis 
Jbr  further  adranonnent. 

The  questions  fat  review,  which  are  Interspersed  through  the  work,  aJfocd  to  tearhen  a 
ready  method  of  testing  the  amount  of  knowledge  acquired  by  their  pupOa^  whOa  th^y  aerva 
(0  fix  previous  instmoUons  more  firmly  in  the  iSnd. 

But  the  chief  exo^enee  of  the  treatise  consdsts,  in  our  estSmatiOD,  In  Its  pre^mimaiaf 
praaUcal  eharacter ;  the  author  having  obtained,  from  practical  accountants  in  some  of  the 
most  systsmatie  and  beet  regulated  houses  of  our  large  dties,  the  various  labor^attcimg  m»> 
thods  which  long  experience  had  suasested  for  their  adoption,  and  inooniorated  them  with 
his  own  theory  and  praetloa,  thereby  ftimishing  the  most  advantageous  fonns  of  books  for 
Tarious  kinds  of  buidness.  Those  Practical  Fobms  embrace  two  different  methods  of  keening 
boolcs  by  Double  Entry  for  Jobbing  Houses— one  for  Foreign  Shipping  business,  one  for  Com* 
mission  Houses,  one  for  an  extensive  and  one  for  a  small  Retail  bwdness,  and  a  form  tat 
Professioiml  Men  at  Mechanics,  besideB  a  foe  timHe  of  Western  Steamboating  borineaa. 

On  the  wholes  wa  tliink  this  bj  &r  the  moat  complete  work  we  have  **■"""*"-'  on  thi 
■ul^eet. 

SPlliUldelphia,  March,  1850. 
William  B.  Johnston,  of  firm  0/ Caleb  Copa  ft  Co.,  165  Market  «#. 
Bbnj.  F.  Dbwbbs,  Book-keeptr  for  M.  L.  Kallowell  ft  Co.,  143  MarhH  a«. 
Jos.  P.  Hjtchinson,  Book-kef  per  for  Slter,  Fiioe  ft  Co.,  133  Market  sc 
Robert  F.  Walsh, /nn  o/Bawid  8.  Brown  ft  Co.,  33  S.  Front  ac 
Bbnj.  V.  Marsh,  Book-keeper  for  Wood,  Abbott  ft  Co.,  127  Market  sC 
Saul.  0.  Morton,  Preeident  0/ Amerioaa  Firt  Inrar.  Co. 
Thomas  Kdcbbr,  Jr.,  o/Haiokor,  Lea  ft  Co. 
B.  Wtatt  Wistab,  Book-keeper  for  John  Famiim  ft  Co. 

Xf  ew  7ork,  Marob,  1850. 
GuRDON  Millbr,  Book-keeper  to  V.  L.  ft  Q,  OrifWOld,  72  South  sf. 
8.  H.  Pxbrson,  0/ Alfred  Edwarda  ft  Co.,  122  Pearl  et, 

J.  T.  Datbmport,  Bo^k  keeper  to  BoweB  ft  MoVamoe,  112  a»id  lU  BreaJaMf, 
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AND   HiaH-SCaOOL  EDITIONS. 

B.  T.  Capbr,  Book-keeper  to  BoUdey  ft  Claflin,  68  Ce<iar— IS  and  20  Pine  eL 

C.  VT.  HuBBELLy  Book-keeper  to  Lee  ft  Brewster,  44  Cedar  $t, 

Sbitby  McKat,  Book-keeper  to  A.  T.  Stewart  ft  Co.,  Broadway  and  Read*  eU 
IT.  8.  OoDBN,  (7cMii«r  o/FhoBniz  Bank. 
R.  'WiTHBRs,  C7(u&»«r  o/Baak  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
'Wm.  p.  Bbxatitall,  with  YitauiiM  SUaiier  ft  Co.,  Jfew  York, 

Branch  o/  7.  SkLuiir  ft  Co.,  Boeton, 

Soston,  April,  1850. 
Cbablks  H.  Parkbr,  o/*  A.  ft  A.  Lawreaoe  ft  Co. 

Oilman  Gollaxobb,  Book-keeper  to  B.  0.  Shaw  ft  Co.,  61  Oommereial  W%ar/» 
J.  "W.  BouRKB,  Book-keeper  to  7.  W.  Pais^e  ft  Co. 
John  C.  J.  Browb,  Book-keeper  ioith  S.  Frothingham,  Jr.  ft  Co. 
Jos.  MuBDocK,  Book-keeper  to  Bead,  Chadwiok  ft  Baxter,  29  Milk  et, 

Baltimore,  April,  i860. 

I.  Dtkbs,  Book-keeper  to  ^yman,  Appleton  ft  Co. 

J.  RoLLiH  Bbstob,  Book-keeper /or  BuTall,  Bogers  ft  Co.,  281  Market  eL 

Chablbs  B.  Trsoir,  Book-ke^i>er  to  BuTall,  Xeighler  ft  Co. 

dndiuiatl,  Maj,  1850. 

JoHH  GuNDBT,  PrtnetpaZ  o/Xereantile  College. 

W.  K  RlAKRARD,  Book-keeper /or  7,  ft  J.  SIOTilL 

F.  G.  HDNTiKaToir,  Book-keeper  /or  1,  D*  ft  C.  Joaes  ft  Co. 

Jos.  Harding,  Book-keeper /or  Springer  ft  Whltenun. 

Chablbs  Stbwabt,  Book-keeper /or  Killer,  Brown  ft  Hawkins. 

John  R.  Chiu>,  Jr.,  Book-keeper  /or  John  B.  Child  ft  Co. 

Day.  Smith,  Book-keeper  to  Harrison  ft  BUwper. 

L  RioHBT,  Book-keeper  to  T.  O'Shanghnessy  ft  Co. 

St.  fioids,  May,  1850. 
C.  T.  liTHAN,  Book-keeper  to  Crow,  XoCroery  ft  Co. 
John  Shabp,  Book-keeper  to  Woods,  Christy  ft  Co. 
Hbnby  Cabot,  Book-keeper  to  B.  ft  W.  Campbell. 

View  Orleam,  July*  1850. 

J.  M.  BuBEB,  Book-keeper  to  Foam,  Bonogan  ft  Co. 

R.  8.  MoRbtnolds,  Book-keeper  to  Lowe  ft  Pattison. 

P.  Prudhomhb,  Book-keeper /or  Xoon,  Titos  ft  Co,,  122  Oravier  et. 


The  svrenl  worlu  bj  Mr.  CritteiideD,  iuun«d  fai  thia  pamphlot,  maj  ba  had  cf  tts 
Hoiuea  below  named,  and  of  bookaellen  generally  tlmraghjout  the  Union  :— 

£.  a  a  J.  BiODLX,  No.  8  Minor  ■tre<t»  FhiladolpUa. 

C.  M.  8Axro9.  Now  York ;  FBiUJra,  fiAvraoir  k  Co.,  Boitoa. 

CtnniNOf  a  Bailxt,  and  J.  W.  Boiro  k  Co.,  BalUmore;  J.  B.  Srsn,  New  Orloana. 

n.  W.  Dkrbt,  and  Moore,  Wilstach,  Kets  k  Co.,  CIneinnnti;  A.  H.  EifOUSHa  Co.,  FlttAwsh 

BIosTOir  k  Oriswold,  T^ulivitle ;  Edwards  ft  Boshmell,  St  Lonis. 

bur  k  Lks,  and  D.  B.  Cooub  k  Co.,  Chioaco;  C  Mossa,  Detroit. 
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CRITTENDEN'S  SINGLE  ENTRY  BOOK-KEEHNG. 


CRITTENBEir *B  SIHGIE  ENTRY  BOOK-EEEFDTO. 

[Price,  25  cents  per  oopj;  price  of  Eet,  12^  cents;  and  of  Blaxk  Books,  per 

set»  12i  cents.] 

SINGLE   ENTRY   BOOK-KEEPING,   ezplamed  in  Four  Seta  of 
Bookfl.    By  S.  W.  Crittendkit,  Accoantant. 

AText-book  in  tke  PabUe  Behooli  of  Philadelphia,  te.  te. 


B.  C.  k  J.  B.  hare  pabllabed  a  Kkt  to  this  work,  dentgned  ftr  the  hm  of 
•nd  •  mlBlatan  Sir  or  Bum  Book»— eondfltiDK  of  a  Day-Book,  Gasb-Book.  mat.  LedgfT-of 
cap  quarto  siae,  and  adaptod,  by  their  rnllng  and  Iha  qoaotitj  of  paper  whicti  tbej  ooataia, 
tat  tba  writing  up  of  the  exardaes  giren  In  the  third  eet  of  books. 


The  aboTO-named  little  treetbe  dalms  to  be  b/iM  and  ampleU  erponKm  of  9n^  Bbtxy 
Book-Keeping.  Sperlal  reference  has-been  bad.  In  the  compilation  of  the  work,  to  its  adapV 
•dnem  for  the  vse  of  pupUe  in  the  diMtrid  or  common  ecbooU  of  onr  eoantv7;  and  H  feW- 
lleTed  that  teachers  will  find  It  snndentlj  simple  in  its  plan,  and  ludd  in  its  axplaasOaDa, 
to  prore  a  saUsfactory  text-book  for  anj  papUs  who  are  capable  of  understanding  tbs  sim- 
plest theoiy  of  eceoonts. 

Most  of  Its  contents  are  selected  from  the  anthor*s  laiger  workis  and  are  ahnost  identkai 
with  that  portion  of  them  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  Book-Keepfng  l^  Single  Entrr. 
Henoe  this  little  volnme  is  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the  stiuly  of  the  hi^^her  bnnch 
of  the  erienoe  of  accounts — Book-Keeping  by  Double  Entry— as  ezplamed  tn  aay  one  of  the 
three  Tolumes  which  compose  the  author's  seriss  (^  Treatiaes  on  Book-Keeping  ly  8in^ 
and  Double  Cntry. 

Formers,  mechanics,  professional  men,  and  sll  others,  the  natnra  of  whose  Imidn—  issndh 
as  not  absolutely  to  raqutrs  that  their  accounts  should  be  kept  by  Double  Entry,  will,  it  Is 
bcHtsred,  find  this  little  treatise  to  contain  an  exposition  of  a  system  of  keeping  aoeonnts 
which  will  meet  their  wants. 

The  sul^ent  of  Single  Entry  Book-Keeping  Is  explained  in  this  little  work  by  means  (^ 
four  sots  of  bookai  In  the  flnit  set  the  indiTldoal  boslneas  of  a  piling*  end  i^laBlBr  is 
exhibited;  in  the  second  set,  the  pertnenbip  business  of  cabinet-makers;  in  the  third 
sot,  the  Indifidnal  business  of  a  Ikrmer;  and  in  the  Ibnrth,  the  Indlvldnal  hiiiliMss  <^  a 
blacksmith. 

The  drst  two  sets  are  arranged  to  be  written  up,  for  practioe^  on  loose  sheets  of  paper  ruled 
by  the  pupil ;  and  the  different  books  embraced  In  them  sets  are  given  in  fUl  In  we  work. 
The  third  set  presents  only  a  history  of  the  business,  from  which  history  the  student  Is  ex- 
pected, with  the  aid  afforoisd  him  by  elucidations  contained  In  the  work,  to  nmko  the  proper 
entriM  in  blank  books  ruled  for  the  purpose,  and  whlr:h  mar  be  purchased  with  the  woriu 
The  Day-Book,  Caah-Book,  Ledger,  and  Index  to  Ledjrer,  of  this  aet — which  are  oailtt«<l  far 
the  purpose  of  exercising  the  pupil,  and  testing  the  knowledge  whkli  he  has  acquined  from 
the  previous  exercises  and  explanations — are  contained  in  the  kty  to  the  work,  in  which  firm 
they  are  published  for  the  oonrenienoe  of  teaolMrs,  and  to  enable  self  instrneUng  ptitate 
students^  test  the  oorrectness  of  their  work.  The  fourth  set  is  not  Intended  to  be  written 
up  by  the  student:  but  is  inserted  merely  to  exhibit  a  T«y  simple  sad  eondae  Bodsof 
keeping  the  accounts  of  persons  whose  business  is  very  limited. 

Full  explanations  accompany  each  set  of  books;  and  after  the  finirlh  set,  fotms  and  ex« 
planatlons  are  given  of  the  various  Auxiliary  Books  needed  In  the  simpler  kinds  of  baalne»; 
also  forms  of  notes,  dtto-billS|  drafts,  sots  of  exchangei  orders,  and  receipts,  with  the  neces- 
sary explanations. 

The  publication  of  this  little  volume  was  induced  by  repeated  calls  made  upon  the  m\h 
Hshors.  by  teachers  of  common  schools,  for  that  portion  of  Mr.  Crittenden's  larger  lnnus« 
wbich  is  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  Book-Keeplng  by  Single  KDtiy.epart  from  tlie  portkn 
designed  to  explain  the  science  of  Book-Keeplng  by  Double  Entry.  These  calls  have  nov 
been  responded  to  by  the  present  publication.  SInre  It  is  in  all  essential  points  UentioU 
with  the  S!n.(;la  Entry  portion  of  tne  author's  larger  works,  the  publishers  deem  it  nnoc- 
CDssary  to  append  commendatory  notices  of  it  They  Pimply  ref^T  to  the  **  Opinion  of  Pno- 
tieal  Accountants,*'  on  pnges  13  and  14  of  this  panipblut,  and  to  the  fiict  that  the  comptefe 
treatiMT,  of  the  author  hnve  a  popularity  in  the  United  Status  un6urpiis»ied,  if  equalle>i,  by 
any  other  pn'jUcation  on  thin  subject. 


SERIES  OF  ETYMOLOGICAL  CLASS-BOOKS. 
A  8EEIES  OF  ETTMOLOGICAL  CLASS-BOOKS, 

COXSISTINQ  OF 

1.  THE   FIRST  BOOK   OF   ETYMOLOGY.     By  Joseph  Tho- 

XAS,  M.  D.     [Price  40  oto.] 

2.  THE  CLASS-BOOK  OF  ETYMOLOGY.    By  Jambs  Ltnd,  A.  M. 

[Price  60  ots.] 

3.  AN  ETYMOLOGICAL   DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE.    By  John  Osw^ald.     [Price  $L] 


Thz  IntrodnctloB  of  the  ttndy  of  the  Btymologj  of  the  Snglldi  lewgnege,  m  a  branch 
of  instruction  in  the  "  Oommon"  or  **  QrammaP  Schools  of  our  eountiy,  Ui  of  compara- 
ttnlj  recent  date.  Its  Talne,  howarer,  has  been  tested  in  the  Public  Grammar  Schools 
of  Philadelphia  ft>r  a  term  of  six  years,  and  for  ssreral  years  lu  the  Public  Schools  of  cor> 
responding  grade  in  Boston,  Now  York,  Brooklyn,  Baltimore,  and  other  cities,  and,  it  ia 
iMliered,  in  most  of  these  schools,  with  the  most  aatiidbetory  lesults. 

Xbe  adTantaces  daimed  to  result  from  the  prosecution  of  this  itody,  in  *'Oonmu»'*  or 
*<Oramniar"  Schools,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  :— 

1.  It  imparts  to  the  pupil  a  more  thorough  and  prsdse  knowledge  9t  the  nnaning  of  the 
trorda  of  the  English  lanjpiage  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other  process  in  the  same  period 
of  time. 

2.  A  trains  the  mind  o^  the  pupU  to  hahitt  tff  andlyttg  and  generaUtatiim—a  denderahim 
in  all  aystems  of  eduoaoon,  whioh  is  supplied  by  mathwnatJcai  studies  to  the  collegiate  stu- 
dent, and  by  this  study,  it  is  beHerod,  better  than  by  any  other,  to  the  oomaonrsdwol  pupiL. 

In  some  of  the  High-Schools  and  Academies  of  our  country,  the  study  has  been  pursued 
for  many  years  with  great  advantage  to  the  pupils;  but,  nntU  a  recent  date,  it  has  not  been 
extensively  introduced  into  this  class  nt  schools.  Indeed,  from  the  fiiot  that  dassioal  studies 
mre  usually  pursued  In  them,  some  have  been  disposed  to  consider  this  study  as  a  useless  at 
iHineceseaiy  branch  of  instruction  in  them.  But  ezporienee  has  proTen  tlmt  much  benefit 
results  from  the  stndy  to  the  high-school  pupil,  not  only  I9'  its  leadinfi  Am  to  UU  habiltud 
and  thorough  analysis  of  tompomd  loords,  but  from  its  impiarting  to  him  a  knowiedgs  qf  tho 
tnooHing  0/  seieiUiAc  tem*,  which  are  derived  from  roots  rarely  found  in  the  clattim  that 
are  read  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 

With  these  fow  pyeUminaiy  remarks  the  pabUshen  pcoeeed  briefly  to  describe  the  works 
shore  named. 


TH0MA88  FIRST  BOOK  OF  ETTMOLOOT. 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  ETYMOLOGY,  designed  to  promote  pte- 

cirion  in  the  use,  and  ihdlitate  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  the  BngUsn  language.   For 
beginners.    (On  the  basis  of  «  The  Virst  Book  of  Etymology,"  by  James  I^rnd,*  A.  M.)    9y 
Joseph  Thomas,  M.  D. 
The  leading  features  of  this  work  may  be  briefly  stated  thus :-« 

1.  The  nature  of  roots,  prefixes,  and  sufllzos,  and  the  distinction  betweoi  primitiTe  and 
derlTatiTe,  simple  and  compound  words,  are  explained. 

2.  The  prefixes  and  sufllxes  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  origin  are  given,  and  their  various 
meaninge  fully  and  clearly  stated  and  explained. 

3.  BxerdKes  are  given,  designed  primarily  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  Tarions 
meanings  of  the  prefixes  and  sufllxes,  and  also  to  introduce  to  the  analysis  of  tlie  words  of 
our  language  generslly. 

4.  The  principal  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  roots  of  our  langnsge^  arranged  fai  e«phabetlcal 
order,  are  inserted;  and  under  each  ore  placed  the  more  important  EnglUh  words  d«1ved 
therefrom,  with  the  Uleral  or  ^tymclogioal  meanlnfc  and  the  proper  or  ustuUly  aooeptod  mean* 
tng  of  each  derivative  affixed  to  it 

*  The  First  Book  of  Etymology,  by  James  Lynd,  A.  M.,  was  published  by  E.  C.  ft  J.  B.  In 
the  year  1S47 ;  the  work  similarly  entitled,  by  Dr.  Thomas,  they  pnbllshod  in  1862.  The 
latter,  which  is  deffrribod  above.  Is  believed  to  compri.«e  many  improvements  on  the  former 
work ;  but  the  publimtion  of  the  former  is  oontinufd  in  order  that  teachers  using  it  in  fboir 
claMBS  mar  bare  the  option  of  coDtinuln^  so  to  do,  or  of  introducing  the  work  of  Dr.  Tho 
mai^  when  aiid  in  sacb  manner  os  they  may  deiiro  and  find  convenient 
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5.  A  Kif  is  appended,  referring  eTvy  Sng^bh  void,  in  the  yteoediag  mnimlmrf,  to  its  »^ 
|>ropriat6  Lfttin,  Greek,  or  other  root,  pn^nx,  ftc^  tboa  enabllog  the  pnjA  who  li  vh'Alj 
unacquainted  with  any  language  other  than  the  English  to  purnie  the  study  of  ha  etj> 
mology  without  difficulty. 

6.  llirottghout  the  work  dlatiiictiTe  rarietiea  of  type  sn  naad  to  derignaie  desriy  tba 
particular  portkm  of  the  definition  of  each  BngHah  derlTaittve  corrwiponrting  wf tii  ili  root; 

{reflx,  and  suffix,  or  such  of  Ihem  as  oompoee  the  derivutiTe ;  and  copioos  notes  ai«  a^peiiriwt 
J  wfaldi,  and  the  use  of  the  di»tinctiTe  typee  just  referred  to,  the  oonncctioa  betweeo  Ihs 
kUnd  or  ttymciogieal  and  the  proper  or  tmwIZjf  aeocpUd  meaning  of  the  EngUdi  dedrstxrea 
b  tramd  and  folly  explained.  Theee  two  important  ftstoiea  ^os  folly  cazriad  oat,  it  Is 
belieTed,  are  peculiar  to  this  work,  and  add  much  to  its  raloe. 

The  edition  of  Mr.  Lynd,  or  that  of  Dr.  Thomaa,  is  now  In  UMf  as  a  dass-hook,  !n  the  Pub- 
lie  Gsaaunar  Bcbooli  of  PhUsdelnhia,  Boitaii,  New  Yozk,  Brooklrn,  and  msii^  other  dtJes; 
in  the  Publie  Higb-Schoolfl  of  Balamore^  and  rery  extendTelylii  Academtwa  and  piirsto  Saai 
naiies  in  maxiy  parta  of  0ar  wautfj.  y '   /     ^  / . 

TfllEf  GLASS-BOOK  OF  ETYMOLOGY,  designed  to  promote  pre- 
cision tntha  use,  and  IkclUtatetlMaoiiiiiattlon  of  a  knowledga  of  the  EDg^Walaogiin^  Ity 
James  Lynd,  A.  M. 

The  contents  of  this  rolmiM  are  hrMy  aa  ioXknnn^ 

1.  An  lutrodoetoiy  Chapter,  on  ths  origin  of  language^  and  flis  riaa  mad  mmif  of  lbs 
Kngllsh  language :  pp.  18. 

5L  A  diai^  on  PreAxes  and  BuAzea.    By  Dr.  Thomas:  pp.  14. 

8.  The  Latin,  Qreek,  and  other  roots  of  the  English  language,  amnged  In  alplialw&al 
order,  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  Knglteh  words  deriTed  from  each  root  placed  under  H 
and  dieflned :  pp.  164. 

This  chapter  or  I^trt  of  the  work  eontidns  a  oonrideraUy  larger  number  of  dcfivativtet 
and  roots  tnan  tlie  eorreeponding  part  of  **  Thomas's  First  Book  of  Btymology.* 

4.  A  chapter  on  £nti(llah  words  principally  of  Ctothls  origin,  oontidnlng  idboot  ons  liioa- 
aand  words  of  the  class  designated :  pp.  36. 

A.  A  chapter  on  English  words  deriTsd  from  the  Latin  throng  tlia  Frandi:  tirthsvieof 
adTsnoed  pupils:  pp.  %, 

6.  A  carafedly  prepared  table  of  EnglMi  ^nonymes;  which  will  be  fbund  of  easential  vahie 
to  the  papil  engaged  at  English  compoeition :  pp.  44. 

7.  The  eondnding  Chapter  is  a  Kn,  referring  farh  of  the  thirty  thoosand  BngUth  dcriT»> 
ttre  words  contained  In  **  Oswald*B  Etymological  Dictionary"  to  Ks  appropriate  LsU^  Oraek, 
or  other  root,  prefix,  Ac. :  pp.  5S. 

This  work  is  in  nse  aa  a  dass^MMk  In  ths  PobUe  Grammar  Scbodls  of  Plifladelphiay  the 
FuhUo  High-Sciuxds  (tf  Baltimoxe^  Ac 

08WALF8  STYX0I06ICAL  DICTIOHART. 

AN  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAN- 

GUAOB,  by  John  Oswald.  With  an  Introdudory  essay  on  nxides  of  teaching  Englisrh  Com- 
poeition in  schools,  and  the  importance  of  Etymologieal  Analysia  as  an  auxQiary  thffvto,  hy 
J.  M.  Kea^,  M.  D.  New  edition ;  in  which  Parts  I  and  11,  on  the  Prefixes  and  Suffixes  d 
ttie  KnglifS  language  haTe  been  revised  and  enlarged,  and  improred  by  the  addition  of  o 
pious  explanatoiT  notes,  l^  Joseph  Thomas,  M.  D.  To  which  Is  appended  a  Ket,  whkh  refers 
each  of  the  Knglkh  deriTatiTes  in  Part  III  to  its  appropriate  Latin,  Ore^  or  other  roo^ 
prefix,  Ac,  by  James  Lynd,  A.  M. 
The  contents  of  this  work  are  as  follows  :^- 

1.  An  Introductory  chapter  on  modes  of  teadiing  English  Composition  In  Mfaools,  and  the 
Imnortanee  of  Etymologloal  Analysis  as  an  auxiliary  thereto^  by  J.  M.  Keagy,  M.  D. :  pp.  SflL 

2.  A  chapter  on  the  Latin,  Orrek,  and  other  Prefixes  and  SuiBxes  of  the  ^^"g^**''  lasgaif% 
by  Joseph  Thomas,  H.  D. :  pp.  80. 

5.  The  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  roots  of  the  English  lanruagte,  arranged  in  alphshetfcal 
cider,  with  a  fiall  list  of  the  English  words  derirod  from  eadb  root  placed  under  It:  pp.  408. 
About  thirty  thousand  English  deriyatlves  are  contained  in  this  Part. 

4.  A  KsT,  which  refers  each  of  the  thirty  thousand  English  deriraliTes  In  Part  m  to  Us 
ajpropriate  Latin.  Greek,  or  other  root,  prefix,  Ac. :  pp.  58. 

This  work  Is  usMtln  the  Public  Ifigh  and  Normal  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  and  ozieaifre^ 
*n  Public  High-Schools  and  other  Seminaries  of  a  similar  grade  thnmgnout  the  UDited 
States. 
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CLETSLAlfD'S  ENGLISH  UTERATUBE  OF  THE  HIKE- 
-   ,"    '  -      TEE^TH  CENTUJaY.  $1.50.    -/-     .. 
rNcil^Stl'  LfTERATUlb:  OF  Tn^^NixETEEJ^'CESTCTRY, 

C3>roiu)loglr«llv  AmnKed.  ConflMIng  of  bfogrnphica^'CketrJias  of  the  ftuthon  and  eelcctiona 
Arom  their  works ;  with  notes  ezplaoatory,  illustra^o,  and  directing  to  the  brat  edilionfl 
and  Tsrious  critlriFins ;  being  a  seqoel  to  the  *'  Compendium  of  English  Literature."  D^ 
rifn^ed  as  a  tett-book  for  OoUeges,  Acadomifli,  and  the  l^gheifc  claasee  la  other  achoola.  By 
^Charles  D.  CleTelaad.   Bt4>reotype  Edition. 

In  the  Stertotypt  Eiitton  of  the  abore-oamed  work,  Uographical  nketrhes  of  twentj- 
MTen  authors,  wlUi  pelertions  flrom  their  writhagB*  wfil  be  lband»  wUdi  did  not  appear  In  the 
first  edition.    The  following  notices  refer  to  the  first  edition. 

0PIHI0V8  OF  TEB  FBES8. 

Ttrm  "  The.  Erangelioal  Seview,"  [being  vnrittai  by  Prof,  Stoever,  ^fMwrthdU  OdOegt.] 

**  We  are  confident  that  any  one  who  examines  it  will  be  pleased  with  it,  and  will  unite 
with  ns  in  the  opinion  that  the  Editor  has  rendered  groat  serrice  by  the  pabllcatlott.  It  is 
not  only  an  excellent  text-book  for  the  higher  classes  in  schools  and  the  Junior  clasMss  In 
«x>11egoB,  but  it  is  an  interesting  work  Ibr  prlVate  reeding,  and  exceedingly  usefal  for  reference. 
The  biographical  sketches  are  discriminating  and  beauUfiilly  written ;  the  selections  are  Jadi- 
dons,  and  eminently  fitted  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  most  finished  oompoaitions  in  the 
•^gUiiti  language." 

From ** Norton** LUerary  Advertiser** Nsw  ToHt. 

**Mt.  Clereland,  In  this  and  in  his  former  work,  the  <Oonpendfiim  of  Soglish  IJteratnre^ 
prior  to  the  19th  oenturr,  has  had  a  higher  aim  than  ordinary  eompilers.  lie  has  not  chosen 
a  few  brilliant  writers,  in  order  to  make  a  flashy  book ;  nor  is  his  Idea  to  giTe  « *  smattering* 
to  the  reader,  a  slight  acquaintance  with  works  which  ought  to  be  th'troughly  known  by 
everybody.  His  book  is  rather  like  a  bill  of  tun  to  some  splendid  entertainment^  which  it  is 
well  carefblly  to  examine  before  beginning  to  partake." 

JVon  **  The  National  Era^  IffbOdngUm,  D.  O, 

*'The  Tolume  fcontaiuing  more  than  700  pages)  abounds  in  eridoneesof  the  author's  flunl- 
liarity  with  the  best  English  writersof  thiscentuW,  and^wlth  their  best  paaaagei.  An  almost 
boundless  field  before  him.  he  has  collected  enough  of  its  products  within  a  small  compass  to 
excite  an  admiration  for  Its  vast  riches.  He  has  also  made  such  selections  as  to  give  a  clear 
insight  into  the  tone  and  style  of  the  writers  fh>m  whom  he  quotes." 

Fiyytn  "  The  EvangeUttj**  New  Tork. 
"It  Is  a  work  of  scholarship  and  taste,  and  embodies  an  amount  of  admirable  sentiment, 
lofty  eloquence^  and  true  poetry,  which  makes  us  proud  that  we  speak  the  tongue  of  Jfing. 


From  **  The  Preebyterian,**  PhUadaphia, 
**  It  Is,  perhaps,  saying  enough  of  the  present  volume,  that  It  Is  in  all  respects  equal  to  the 
Compendinm,'  which  1ms  alraidy  reoeired  a  pnbUo  Terdiot  in  its  fiiTar." 

From  "  TheEpieoopal  Secordert**  PhOaddpkia. 
**  The  reader  Is  here  Introduced  to  the  flowery  Alison,  the  practical  Arnold,  the  pollsheil 
Biair,  the  thoughtful  Foster,  the  humorous  Hood,  the  drab-coated  Bernard  Barton,  the  en> 
thwiastic,  eloquent,  but  half-deranged  Edward  Irving,  the  florid  Milman,  the  erratic  but 
ponderous  Brougham,  the  prolific  Walter  Scott,  the  original,  satirical  Sydney  Smith,  with 
Prelates,  Poets,  Philosophers,  Politicians,  and  others,  numbering  altogether  about  fourscore." 

From  **  The  Banner  of  the  Crots^**  Philadelphia. 
*T1m  rich  field  ftom  whldi  the  Editor  has  gathered  his  choice  selections,  together  with  the 
literary  reputation  which  bespeaks  his  fitness  fbt  the  task,  are  enough  to  assure  us  that  this 
hook  is  admirably  suited  for  its  end." 

I  From  **  The  Qmmon-Sc^ool  Joumtd,**  Bodm. 

"We  commend  the  selection  to  all  who  wish  to  keep  the  well  of  English  nndeflled,  and  to 
resist  the  tendency  of  the  popular  literature  of  the  day:" 

From  "  The  Boeton  Evening  Ckuetle.** 

''We  can  assure  the  reader  that  he  will  find  it  a  verv  Interesting  volume,— one  whldi  eaa 
be  taken  up  at  almost  any  moment,  and  perused  for  a  half-hour  or  more  with  profit." 

From  "  The  American  Oourier^**  Philadelphia. 

*It  Is  quite  snfllclent  of  this  noble  volume  to  say,  that  it  is  based  on  the  plan  of  fh^  au- 
thor's '  Compendium  of  English  Literature,'— a  work  wlilch  has  mora  Judicious  refidiog  ami 
sterling  excellence  than  any  other  ever  lisued  for  similar  purposes." 
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E.  6.^&  J.  BIDDLE'8 

MISCELLANEOUS  FUBLICATIOIS. 


— ♦ 

▲IKIN.~TbB  Chxistlan  HiiwtnL   With  a  New  System  of  Mii«ieil  Kotatkni.    s/^eteT 

AIKINj— The  JoTenlle  MinstreL    With  a  Neir  System  of  Blastcal  NotaOaa.   31^  eta. 

AUKBIOAN  ORATOaT.^-«eleet  l^peeehM  of  dMngaished  American  Onmn.   fLST}. 

OANNINa.— Select  Skweebea  of  the  Bt  Hon.  Oeotse  Gumiag.    $LS7i: 

CHATHAM;  BURKi;Ain>XB8KINB.~Seleet8pe6eh«io(:    Swu  $1^}. 

CHBISnAN  LTBRART^S  TOlB^  hnperial  Sra    Each  toI.  $l.5a ' 

OI«EYELAND.— A  Oomoendium  of  English  Literature,  diroaolnKfeefly  artanged^ 
the  earlieit  period  to  the  dose  of  the  18th  eeutuiy.   8to.  $1.76. 

OOHUOK  SCHOOL  JOUBN  AL  of  the  State  of  PoaiuylTania,  for  the  year  18U.    «i«w 

CKHTBNDSN'S  Double-Entry  Book-Keeptng.    Gounting-Houm  Edition.    Sup.  roTalSvo. 
(Blank  Bok>ks  in  which  to  write  the  excrcbe?  ooatained  in  the  week,  and 

a  Key  to  the  work,  al«u  published  by  K.  C.  k  J.  B.) 

t^ 

DICK— The  Workf  of  Thomas  Divk,  LL.  D.    10  rcAr^  12mo.    flmbelliafacd  vlth  a 
of  the  author  in  stvel,  and  with  woodooats  representing  500  difflerent  o^eota, 

>     .         Toi.  1.— PHILOSOPHY  OF  A  FUTURE  STATE.    12mo. 

«    2.— PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION.    12mo. 

•*   3.— THE  CHKISTLiN  PHILOSOPHER.    Fine  edition. 

•*    4^-ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SOCIETY.    12mo: 

«    6^ESSAY  ON  COVETOUaifESS.    12mo. 

«    t,—0^  MENTAL   ILLUMINATION   ANB  M(»IAL  DfPROTKMKNT  Of 
MANKIND.    12ino. 

«   7r-43ELfiSTIAL  SCENERY.    13mo. 

"    8.— THE  SIDEREAL  HEAVENS.    12ma 

«    O^TUE  PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMER.   12mo. 

«  10.— TMK  SOLAR  SYSTE.V;  and,  THE  ATMOSPHERE  AND  ATMOSPHE- 
RICAL PHENOMENA.    12mo.    The  two  works  in  1  YoL 

07*  CHEAP  EDITION.— The  above-named  10  vols.,  containing  mora  t*»»»  ZJBO^  d«i»> 
decimo  pa^ses^  neatly  boaud  in  6  vols.,  and  sold  for  ^  25.    fitiA  vL  in  many  styles. 

DUNLAP.— A  Book  of  Forms.    Third  odltion,  moch  enlarged  Ac.    Sro,    $4. 

FISKE.— Manual  of  damirai  Literatare ;  from  the  Oenoan  of  EeehonlMUg.    Svok  |3LiO. 

FISKE.— Supplemental  Yolnme  of  Plates  iUiutratIng  the  Manual  of  Glaaridsl  litsratora. 
8va    $1. 

FOSTER. — An  Address  to  the  Young  on  the  Importance  of  ReligkMi.    82mo.   2D  eta. 

B  ALL^— The  Beauties  of  Robert  HalL    18mo.    25  ct». 

UOOKERw— The  Family  Book  of  Devotion.    8va    $1.25. 


McKENNEY  AND  HALL.— History  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  Anmrkm.    With  138 

colored  portraits.    Folios  In  20  numbers.    $76. 

PASTORAL  LETTERS,  from  the  Hoom  of  Bishops  to  the  Members  of  the  P.  E.  Chnx^ 
in  the  United  States.    12mow      62^  cts.  ' 

PHILLIPS*  CURRAN,  GRATTAN,  AND  EMMET.— Select  Speeches  oC    Sto.    $1.37i 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.- In  a  style  adapted  to  the  capaoi^  of  the  Young.    lOmo.  58|  ds. 

BLEIQHw— The  Christian's  DeibnsiTe  Dictionaiy.    12nio. 

TAYLOR.— Llfb  of  the  Poet  Cowper.    12mo. 

WINDHAM  AND  HTSKISSON.— Select  Speechea  of  the  Rt  Hmu-Wm.  Whtdfaam  aai 

the  Right  Hon-  Wm.  Iluskisson.    8tow  •»««»«  «■■ 
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